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the  Pacific  from  i 

Maiibu  beach 

house.  Page  50. 

Photograph  by  Ti? 
Street-Porter. 


Henry  Geldzahler's  art-filled  Southampton  living 

room,  above.  Page  64.  Left:  Alfresco  dining  at  the  country 

house  of  Spanish  decorator  Paco  Munoz.  Page  84. 
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ddle  of  how  to 
htegrate  the  appUances  ifffolrustom  kitchen  design. 


No  matter  what  design  theme 
you  choose,  the  one  thing  you 
don't  have  to  woriy  about 
nowadays  is  how  the  appliances 
will  look. 

The  Monogram  line  of  built-in 
appliances  now  offers  such  an 
array  ol  niodels  that  you  have 
virtually  infinite  choice  and 
options. 

This  year  we  add  the  first  36" 
built-in  refrigerator  that  is 
trimless  and  completely  cabinet 


friendly.  The  decorative  door 
panels  accept  custom  handles,  so 
they  co-ordinate  with  the  pulls  on 
your  cabinets.  Because  there  is  no 
bottom  air  vent,  the  base  of  the 
cabinet  can  now  extend  across  the 
bottom  of  the  refrigerator.  No 
other  built-in  refrigerator 
integrates  so  beautifully. 

Monogram    now  offers  a  built- 
in  convection  wall  oven  that 
provides  new  technolog)'  for 
faster  cooking  and  sleek  flush 


design. 

Our  Component  Cooktops 
continue  to  be  the  only  ones  tha 
can  be  installed  perpendicular  c 
horizontal  to  the  counter  edge  t 
form  clusters  in  gas,  electric, 
updraft  and  downdraft.  And 
there's  also  a  5-burner  gas 
cooktop. 

The  remarkable  idea  of 
getting  eveiything  from  your 
disfiwasher  to  your  microwave 
from  one  manufacturer  also 
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iiiiplifies  the  complex  process  of 
hopping  and  cleli\en'.  .\nd  when 
>()ii  buy  Monogram,  you  buy  the 
Insurance  of  the  appHance 
mdustiy's  most  extensi\e  network 
of  factoiT  service  professionals. 

Going  one  step  further  is  the 
cxtraordinaiT  GE  Answer  Center 
ser^■ice  on  duty  24  hours  a  dav 
I'very  day  of  the  year  at 
S0()'.626.2000.  We're  there  to  help 
in  any  way.  If  you  would  like  a 
brochure  that  tells  you  more 


about  iMonogram,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  know  where  you  can 
see  the  line,  please  call. 

Monogram,  from  GE.  A 
synonym  for  the  best  in  built-in 
appliances. 


Monogram: 


David  Wingate,  above,  on  Bermuda's 
Nonsuch  Island,  a  wildlife  sauctuary. 
Page  32.  Below:  Geoffrey  Beeyie's  arm- 
chair for  Arkitektwa.  Page  46.  Left: 
Fanciful  curtain  design.  Page  122. 
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ntributors  Note 


Michael  Pollan  focused 
on  his  own  backyard  land- 
scape in  Second  Nature:  A 
Gardener's  Educatioji,  a  book 
in  which  he  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  garden  "in  the  way 
American  writers  have  tra- 
ditionally explored  the  wil- 
derness." As  this  month's 
writer  in  residence,  Pollan 
shifts  his  attention  to  his  1 929 
mail-order  house,  revamped 
so  that  it  relates  to  the 
garden.  Executive  editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  Pollan  is 
at  work  on  a  meditation 
about  houses  tentatively  ti- 
tled Habitations  of  the  Heart. 


Joan  Kron,  formerly  editor  in  chief  of 
Avenue  magazine  and  the  coauthor  ot 
High-Tech,  writes  about  a  Park  Avenui' 
apartment  designed  by  Joe  D'Urso, 
whose  work  she's  been  following  for 
more  than  two  decades.  "When  I  first 
encountered  D'Urso's  single-minded 
design,  I  was  knocked  out,"  she  says. 
"In  this  space  the  evolution  from  in- 
dustrial severity  to  cozy  eclecticism 
shows  he's  still  blazing  trails."  An  editor 
at  large  for  Allure,  Kron  lives  in  a  "pre- 
viously high-tech  but  now  postmod- 
ern" apartment  in  Manhattan. 


Taraneh  Tahbaz  is  a  Madrid 
based  contributing  editor  o 
HG  and  a  decorating  editor  o 
Casa  Vogue.  For  this  issue  sh 
ventured  to  the  tiny  medieva 
mountain  village  of  Pedraza  t 
visit  the  country  estate  of  decoj 
rator  Paco  Munoz,  whom  sh 
credits  as  the  "inventor  of  inte 
rior  design  in  Spain."  A  forme 
newspaper  journalist  and  an 
tiques  dealer,  Tahbaz  is  cur 
rently  writing  a  novel. 


How  to  twist 
the  rules 
of  the  game. 


KnollStudio 


Introducing  Cross  Check.  One  of  seven  new  designs  by  Frank  Gehry  for  Knoll.  105  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 

For  other  locations  or  more  information  call  800  445-5045. 
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See  your  travel  professional  or  call  toll  free  (800)  654-1667. 


Heirloom  Mahogany  b)  Link  Taylor 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 

UHome 
Phone:     IJ  Work 


Choose  from  over 
130  top  brand  name 
manufacturers  at 
savings  up  to  50%  off 
retail.  Our  toll-free 
number  connects  you 
with  an  expert  sales 
consultant  ready  to 
assist  in  selecting  the 
finest  home  furnish- 
ings available.  To 
order  our  new  1 00- 
page  color  catalogue 
call  toll-free  or  enclose 
a  check  for  $15  (credit 
on  first  purchase)  with 
the  order  form. 


1-800-255-6589 


Mail  to:  Edgar  B,  PC  Box  849,  Clemmons.  NC  27012.  Visa*  &  Ma,sterCard*  accepted. 
Hours:  M-F  8:.Wam-6:30[-m  E.ST,  Sat.  <):00am-1:0O|'M  EST.  In  NC,  call  919-766-7321. 
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Contributors  Note 


Ann  Marie  Valloti,  a  Fenn.sylva- 
nia-based  art  dealer,  has  spent  the 
past  twenty- five  summers  in 
Maine,  where  antiquing  is  her  ac- 
tivity of  choice.  For  HG's  "Shop- 
ping" column  she  explores  her 
favorite  haunts  in  the  Americana- 
rich  midcoast  village  of  Wiscasset 
and  nearby  towns.  "You  never 
know  what  you'll  turn  up  in 
Maine,"  says  Valloti,  who  is  cur- 
rently searching  for  folk  art,  chil- 
dren's books,  and  cherubs. 


Kay  Susmann  came  to  her  posi- 
tion as  HG's  editorial  production 
manager  and  resident  sage  follow- 
ing a  stint  on  the  start-up  of  Vanity 
Fair.  "The  production  department 
is  where  the  magazine  comes  to- 
gether," she  says.  "There  are  so 
many  changing  variables  it's  more 
like  putting  on  a  show  than  work- 
ing on  an  assembly  line."  Susmann 
previously  had  an  extensive  career 
as  a  graphic  designer  of  arts  publi- 
cations. She  lives  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage and  spends  every  minute  she 
can  listening  to  live  jazz. 
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^G  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


'rOVence  has  been  home  to  the 

merican  decorator  Dick  Dumas  {right) 
or  more  than  ten  years,  but  it  was  only 
1  1990  that  he  launched  his  Proven^al- 
lavored  Sun  House  line  and  only  now 
hat  it  is  available  in  the  U.S.  "I  like 
He  Gothic  spirit  best,"  says  Dumas,  "as 
jng  as  it  doesn't  become  gimmicky." 

is  designs  include  Gothic  garden 
hairs  (below)  and  velvet-encased  Picture 
tand  chairs  (bottom),  as  well  as  faux 
lois  milking  stools,  marble  doorstops 
to  keep  the  doors  from  clacking  on 

indy  days,"  and  mirrored  wall  sconces 
above)  "for  when  the  lights  go  out." 
Sun  House  collection,  to  the  trade  at 
'rofiles,  NYC.  For  stores  212-689-6903) 
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High  Tied 

Ten-inch 

Les  Sables  jute 

tassel  (above 

to  the  trade 

at  Houles, 

(310)652-6171 


Benchmark  rhe\>Vai  sittee 
>*«        and  table  photographeci  in 
^^        1913  (ahm^rclrodufed  by 

Weath^rend  Es^te/Eurniture 

ror 


iler; 


(8()(]|  '^56-6^83. 
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Prize  Catcli  ,\niii|ues 

dealer  Vito  Giallo 
(above)  displays  rare 
and  remarkable  shells, 
966  Madison  Ave., 

NYC  (212)  535-9885. 


^ 


Oceanographies  Marine  prints 
(above)  include  Seahorse 
at  Christopher  Hyland  (212) 
688-6121,  Windemere  by 
Brule  et  Cie  (310)  474-5006, 
and  Shells  at  Christopher 
Hyland,  all  to  the  trade,  atop 
Neptune's  Treasures  from 
Schumacher  (800)  552-9255. 


(^ 


Time  Capsule 

Surrealism  lives 
on  in  ArtecnUia's 
resin  DadacloS^Pl| 
(below).  For  stores 
(818)716-9160. 


) 
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Sea  Fare  Hand-painted  table  linens  (left)  designed 
by  Lynn  Chase  (800)  229-9909.  Glass  napkin  rings 
at  ABC  Carpet  &:  Home,  NYC  (212)  473-3000. 
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Schools  of  Thought  Fornasetti  fish 

plates  (above)  are  a\  ailal^le  to  the  trade  at  Norton 

Blumenthal,  NYC  (212)  752-2535. 


The  World's  Toughest  4x4  Is  The  Only  One  With  A  Soft  Spot. 


The  New  Jeep^  Grand  Cherokee  Limited 


.«•  j^f*".** 


There's  Only  One  Jeep® 
Advantage:  Chrysler^ 


-  - Chrysler's  Owner's  Choice  Protection  Plan  includes:  7-year/70,000-mile  powertrain  protection  or  3-year/36,000-mile  bumpei^ 

Mm  k^  to-bumper  warranty.  Your  choice.  And  with  no  deductible.  See  limited  warranties,  restrictions,  and  details  at  dealer.  Excludes 

^/itTi^  normal  maintenance,  adjustments,  and  wear  items.  For  further  information  about  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee,  call  1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 

impniowmM  Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation.  Buckle  up  for  safety. 
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Fish  Stick  Gold-leafed 

Pesca  candleholder 

(above)  bv  William  Harvey 

Studio  for  the  Loom  Co. 

For  s^res  (^2^55-2069. 


\ 


Shell  Out 

Antiqued-brass 

cabinet  hardware  by 

Modern  Objects 

mimics  (clockuise 

Jrom  above)  a 

scallfjp,  sea  urchin, 

nautilus,  and 

starfish.  For  dealers 

(203)845-0331. 


Letter  Perfect  Sterling  letter 
'ipeners  {above)  at  RA  Collection. 
Palm  Beach;  Pierre  Hugo  Drift- 
\M)()d  pen  at  Bergdorf  Goodman 
\\  Ci;  Signature  fountain  pen 
bv  A.  T.  Cross,  (800)  654-3880; 
hand-engraved  stationery  from 
Mrs.  [.  I..  Strong  Co..  NYC. 


Tail  Light 

Dolphin  lamp 
in  wood  from  La  Bella 

Copia.  To  the  trade 

at  Kneedler-Fauchere, 

(415)861-1011. 


Shore  Line  St-aslu  ll-muti 
teriinsJ  tlatware  \aht,\ , )  b\  jeuelr\' 
designer  -\nt5ela  (  ummings 
at  Berijfidrf  (roodnian.  W'C. 


Bathing  Beauties  Pelicans  primp  on  a 
bath  mat  and  oversize  beach  towel  (ab(j\ 
in  cotton  terrv  from  Hermes's  Year  of 
the  Sea  series.  For  stores  (800)  441-44h> 
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HOME  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT. 


Our  ^rd  day  anniversary  in  tfw  place  we  love  the  most... home  iphoto  taken  by  Chinese  food  delivery^  guy) 


Isn't  It  funny  how  so  many  of  the  places  we  find  Smirnoff,  feel  like  home. 


5WIRN0FF 


Number  four  in  a  series  SMIRNOFF*  VODKA  40.  45,2  &  50%  Ale  by  Vol ,  distilled  from  premium  gram  ©  1991  Ste  Pierre  Smirnoff  FLS  (Division  of  Heublein.  Inc )  Hartford.  CT— Made  in  US  A 
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Concrete  gracefully 
spans  a  passage  at  a 
Zurich  train  station. 


Engineering  the  Surreal 


Bioshelter  for  New 
York's  Cathedral  of 
Saint  John  the  Divine. 


Architects  are  often  good  talkers.  Even  before 
we've  seen  their  latest  buildings  we  thrill  to 
the  ideas  they  expound,  and  then  find  theory 
confirmed  in  structure.  When  we  look  again, 
however,  over  a  period  of  months  or  a  year,  all  too  soon 
the  thrill  is  gone.  "What  did  we  ever  see  in  that  outsize 
Chippendale  highboy  of  a  skyscraper?"  we  wonder.  But 
matters  are  otherwise  with  the  young  Spaniard  Santiago 
Calatrava.  When  in  1991  he  was  invited,  along  with  sixty 
other  architects  from  around  the  world,  to  participate  in 
a  competition  for  a  project  to  design  the  south  transept 
of  New  York's  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  little 
was  known  of  him  here.  In  fact,  it  seemed  a  bit  ludicrous 
that  a  European  celebrated  chiefly  as  an  engineer — a 


Fusing  reason  and  fantasy, 

architect  Santiago  Calatrava  bridges 

several  professional  worlds 

By  William  Bryant  Logan 

builder  of  railway  stations,  bridges,  and  stadia — should 
compete  to  finish  an  American  neo-Gothic  cathedral. 
Yet  he  won  the  contest  handily. 

Calatrava's  audacity  wasn't  in  his  words,  it  was  in  his 
plans.  His  model  for  the  transept  had  somehow  distilled 
the  soul  of  Gothic  geometric  harmony  and  presented  it 
intact  to  our  strange,  questioning  time.  It  was  as  though 
Ralph  Adams  Cram's  massive  turn-of-the-century  nave 
had  risen  lightly  on  its  toes  and  done  a  plie.  As  for  words, 
there  were  only  a  few — a  quotation  from  Saint  Matthew: 
"And  it  shall  become  a  great  tree,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
shall  nest  in  its  branches."  Whether  or  not  this  structure 
is  ever  built,  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  Calatrava's  panache. 
Only  his  forerunners  Antoni  Gaudi  and  Eugene  Viollet- 
le-Duc  could  have  conceived  such  a  naked  and  harmo- 
nious display  of  the  interaction  between  forces  and 
materials.  Looking  at  Calatrava's  design,  one  is  remind- 


Santiago  Calatrava,  left.  Above:  The 
architect's  daring  single  tilted  arch  helps 
support  a  bridge  at  Ripoll,  Spain.  Right: 
Curves  echo  through  the  Zurich  station. 


CHAN 


CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  COSTA  MESA,  CHICAGO, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   DALLAS,    PALM    BEACH,    HONOLULU,   WASHINGTON,   DC. 
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ed  of  the  pillars  Gaudi  planned  for  the  nave  of  Barcelo- 
na's Sagrada  Familia  and  of  the  strutted  cantilevered 
structures  imagined  by  Viollet-le-Duc. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  so  much  of  Calatrava's 
work  to  date  has  been  built.  Every  piece  of  it  contains 
something  wild,  an  impulse  toward  beauty,  movement, 
and  laughter.  There  is  the  gigantic  concrete  machine 
built  for  a  Swiss  exposition,  whose  only  function  is  to  cre- 
ate shadows;  a  warehouse  whose  doors  arch  up  into 
winged  canopies;  bridges  in  the  form  of  a  harp  or  a 
weaver's  loom.  The  design  for  a  bridge  with  an  obliquely 
tilted  arch  was  so  extreme  that  some  people  wondered 
whether  or  not  the  structure  could  stand.  Based  on  his 
work  with  balanced  sculptural  forms,  however,  Cala- 
trava  assured  them  that  it  would.  And  indeed  he  built  the 
design  at  Ripoll  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  completing  it  in 
1992.  "All  that  is  possible  is  permitted,"  says  Calatrava. 
"That's  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game."  Not  only  does 
the  bridge  stand,  it  stands  as  a  challenge  to  the  sterile 
boredom  of  doctrinaire  modernism  and  the  naughty 
boredom  of  postmodernism. 


O: 


Animal  and  architectural 

inspiration  converge 

n  sketches  for  a  bridge 

at  Merida,  Spain. 


Calatrava's  laughter  is  seri 
ous.  It  is  not  thrown  in  youi 
face,  but  offered  as  a  possibility 
It  might  even  point  the  way  tc' 
the  new  century.  Trained  firsii 
as  an  artist,  then  as  an  architect 
and  finally — in  Switzerland — a 
an  engineer,  he  brings  a  fresf 
understanding  of  craft  to  hi; 
chosen  profession.  "Architec 
ture,"  he  says,  "is  made  from  th(' 
inside  out.  The  nature  of  the  materials  is  decisive."  Or 
the  one  hand,  like  a  good  engineer,  he  derives  forms  ajj 
expressions  of  the  play  of  forces  of  compression  and  ten 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  like  a  good  sculptor,  he  pushe] 
materials  toward  new  and  enlivening  configurations.  Pre 
quently,  a  Calatrava  project  begins  with  a  sculpture:  chil 
dren's  blocks  form  a  cantilever  that  seems  suspended  ii! 
midair,  or  two  granite  cubes  connected  by  a  brass  wire  api 
pear  to  hover.  Prom  this  suggestive  ambiguity  he  may  scahi 
up  to  a  bridge  with  a  span  of  2,000  feet. 

Yet  Calatrava's  structures  do  not  impose  themselvet, 
on  the  viewer,  demanding  respect  and  submission.  They 
are  invitations  to  participate  in  a  livelier  relation  to  th( 
world.  He  loves  the  English  term  "civil  engineer"  be 
cause  it  suggests  what  he  regards  as  the  primary  relation 
ship  between  the  structure  and  those  whom  it  is  built  U 
serve.  Looking  out  over  Manhattan,  he  singles  out  as  the 
premier  work  of  civil  engineering  not  some  skyscrape 
but  Central  Park.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  he  is  angn 
that  in  recent  years  the  design  of  bridges  has  been  ne 
glected.  "They  are  by  nature  one  of  the  most  architectur 


A  winglike  ribbed 
ceiling  shelters  a 
Swiss  concert  hall, 
above  left.  Above 
right:  Sculptural 
trusses  frame  French 
railroad  tracks.  Far 
left:  A  bridge  in 
Barcelona  gives 
pedestrians  and 
drivers  separate  but 
equally  dramatic 
thoroughfares.  Left: 
Cantilevered  steel 
soars  above  a 
Swiss  bandstand. 


al  ot  engineered  forms,"  he  remarks.  "Why  should  the' 

be  built  in  such  an  offhand  manner?"  Into  each  bridgt 

project  he  seems  to  throw  his  most  concentrated  energ\ 

and  most  civil  ideas.  The  1 ,640-foot-long  bridge  at  Meri 

da,  Spain,  for  example,  can  in  fact  be  framed  by  an  ok 

Roman  bridge  upstream,  so  simple  is  its  basic  form,  bu 

to  cross  it  is  to  pass  through  a  whole  theater  of  struc 

ture.  Seen  from  one  end,  the  central  arch  looks  lik( 

a  foreshortened  parabola.  As  you  approach  it 

it  branches  out  into  a  nest  o: 

crisscrossed  wires;  then  vol 
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Calatrava's  work 

contains  something  wild,  an 

impulse  toward  beauty, 

movement,  and  laughter 


re  inside  it,  with  constantly  changing  perspectives  on 
e  pattern;  and  finally,  as  you  emerge,  the  parabola 
ems  to  recede  behind  you.  As  with  most  of  his  bridges, 
talatrava  has  separated  the  automobile  and  pedestrian 
horoughfares  (as  Olmsted  did  in  Central  Park),  so  that 
he  rider  and  walker  may  each  enjoy  the  experience. 
Calatrava's  love  ol  bridges  tells  a  lot  about  his  aims. 
hey  bring  together  two  sides  that  had  been  separate; 
ut  of  parallel  melodies,  as  it  were,  bridges  make  possible 
harmony.  Viollet-le-Duc  praised  Ciothic  architecture 
"or  performingjust  such  a  fiuiction.  Cireek  architecture, 
e  noted,  was  a  single  melody:  you  could  extract  a  col- 
mn  and  still  see  its  beauty.  C.othic,  however,  he  con- 
cived  as  a  fully  integrated  harmony,  so  that  no  part 
aken  out  of  the  whole  could  stand  alone. 

Calatrava,  then,  is  perhaps  the  perfect  person  to  build 
abridge,  a  cathedral,  or  any  other  structure  that  gathers 
people  and  sends  them  toward  their  hopes.  Even  his  Zu- 
rich railway  station  shows  this  urge  to  integrate.  Fitted 
into  a  hill,  its  ribbing  would  be  a  pleasure  to  walk  through 
in  itself,  but  Calatrava  has  made  the  entire  station  a  per- 
gola, which  soon  will  be  covered  in  vines,  turning  this 
central  fact  of  urban  technology  into  a  support  for  the 
biological  world.  The  forty-one-year-old  Catalan  often 
sketches  animals,  resolving  the  horns  of  a  bull  or  the  neck 
of  a  horse  into  the  forces  that  govern  their  disposition. 
And  at  the  New  York  cathedral  he  has  been  asked  to  de- 
sign the  project  to  integrate  a  bioshelter  where  trees, 
vines,  and  moss  will  all  find  their  place.  But  his  solution 
does  not  suggest  a  romantic  return  to  natural  form. 

What  is  most  exciting  about  his  work  is  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  paralyzing  dichotomy  between  nature 
and  culture.  He  has  neither  Gaudi's  obsession  with  natu- 
ral curves  nor  the  modernist  fixation  on  the  mechanics  of 
/orm  and  function.  Rather,  he  embraces  both,  then  goes 
his  own  way.  ("The  functionalists  can  be  so  hygienic,"  he 
quips.  "Their  beauty  is  pure  and  clean.")  Every  inch  a 
Catalan,  he  has  an  eagerness  to  experiment  in  the  realm 
of  childhood  and  dreams  where  things  are  both/and  in- 
stead of  either/or.  "Why  not  a  lobster  telephone?"  asks 
Calatrava,  referring  to  Dali's  well-known  metamorpho- 
sis. "It's  as  legitimate  as  making  a  phone  a  minimal  black 
thing  that  looks  purely  functional.  Yes,  you  can  put  it  up 
to  one  ear,  but  the  part  you  listen  to  might  just  as  well 
jump  to  the  other  ear  and  blow."  He  smiles  after  he 
mimes  the  action  of  a  telephone  blowing  in  someone's 
ear.  "This  is  just  an  example  of  how  to  satisfy  the  need," 
he  adds,  "the  need  you  have  to  live  and  know."  A 
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Discover  how  KOHLER''  makes  a 
whirlpool  just  for  you.  Our  new 
booklet  explains  it  all.  To  get  your 
free  copy  of  "Kohler  Whirlpools, 
The  Perfect  Body  of  Water,"  just  call 

1-800-4-KOHLER,  Ext  518. 

Your  personal  Whirlpool  is  waiting. 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

OF  KOHLER 

Inteffigence  Brought, To  Batl)'i'f1g'* 


Summer  and  the  antiques  sea- 
son come  to  midcoast  Maine 
in  late  June.  Yard  sale  signs 
sprout  on  roadsides  among  the  lu- 
pine and  Indian  paintbrush,  and  al- 
most every  mile  is  marked  by  a  flea 
market.  But  collectors  in  search  of 
charm  as  well  as  choice  pickings 
don't  stop  until  they  reach  tiny  Wis- 
casset,  which  unabashedly  calls  itself 
the  "prettiest  village  in  Maine." 
Home  to  a  dozen  antiques  shops  spe- 
cializing in  Americana,  Wiscasset  is 
also  close  to  antiques  meccas  in  New- 
castle and  Damariscotta.  Here  are 
some  of  the  area's  most  tempting. 
The  Marston  House  On  a  spring 
buying  trip  to  New  England  five 
years  ago,  California  antiques  dealer 
Sharon  Mrozinski  fell  in  love  with 
Wiscasset  and,  in  particular,  with  a 
crumbling  sea  captain's  house  at 
the  heart  of  Main  Street.  After  a 
^  quick  cross-country  move  and 
weeks  of  nonstop  renovating, 
Mrozinski  and  her  architect  hus- 
band, Paul,  opened  the  Marston 
House  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  the  celebration  has  been 
ongoing.  During  their  selling 
season,  from  April  to  Decem- 
ber, the  front  porch  sports 


Americana 
the  Beautiful 

For  midcoast  Maine 

antiques  dealers,  Yankee 

craftsmanship  is 

something  to  celebrate 

By  Ann  Marie  Vallo ti 


American  flags,  banners,  pillows 
adorned  with  stars  and  stripes,  and 
even  patriotic  birdhouses.  Inside, 
Old  Glory's  colors  spread  across 
quilts,  painted  furniture,  vintage 
ticking,  and  a  pair  of  1940s  suede 
chaps.  There  are  also  Amish  quilts, 
American  samplers,  and  tin  toys.  Ca- 
tering to  people  with  houses  to  fur- 
nish, Mrozinski  carries  Thomas  K. 
Woodard  woven  rugs  and  classic 
Maine  upholstered  furniture.  In  ad- 
dition, she  stitches  bed  linens  from 
vintage  fabrics  and  takes  orders  on 
locally  made  table  linens.  And  for  the 
shopping  weary,  Mrozinski  operates 
a  bed-and-breakfast  in  her  carriage 
house.  (Main  St.  at  Middle  St.,  Wis- 
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arine  Antiques 
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casset,  ME  04578;  207-882-6010) 
Marine  Antiques  After  twenty-st  \ 
en  years  at  the  helm  of  Marine  An 
tiques,  John  Newton  is  a  seasoruc^ 
and  excellent  source  for  ship  modelsl 
figureheads,  whaling  Journals,  sec 
chests,  camphorwood  boxes — as  htl 
puts  it,  "Everything  made  or  used  b)| 
the  seamen  of  yore."  He  can  even  sell 
you  the  carved  mahogany  gangplanki 
that  once  guided  passengers  ontcj 


At  the  Marston  House,  top  left,  owners 

Sharon  and  Paul  Mrozinski,  above  left,  put 

on  a  patriotic  display.  Above  center: 

American  pull  toy,  c.  1 880,  from  the  Marston 

House.  Top  right:  John  Newton  of  Marine 

Antiques  stocks  seaworthy  relics.  Atwve  right; 

Marine  paintings  and  an  1849  whaling 

journal.  Left:  Scrimshaw,  c.  1880. 
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Andrew  Mclloiis  \aclil  i.ulo prise. 
Scrimshaw  swifts,  corset  busks,  ditty 
boxes,  tusks,  and  teeth  are  shop  sta- 
ples, as  are  American  and  English 
marine  paintings  and  navigational 
equipment — sextants,  spyglasses, 
and  lanterns.  Knitting  enthusiasts 
note  that  in  the  same  building,  New- 
ton's wife,  Barbara,  has  a  shop  filled 
with  hand-spun  yarns  of  silk  wool,  al- 
paca, mohair,  and  qiviut  from  musk- 
ox.  (Rte.  1,  Wiscasset,  ME  04578; 
207-882-7208) 

The  Coach  House  Before  settling  in 
Maine  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Bill  Glennon  was  a  playwright  and 
theater  director  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Playhouse.  Though  he  left  the  stage 
behind,  Glennon's  love  of  drama  and 
humor  is  evident  in  his  selection  of 
stellar  Americana,  ranging  from  a 
child's  elegant  eighteenth-century 
Windsor  chair  to  a  calligraphy  draw- 
ing of  an  elephant  that  looks  "far 
more  Democrat  than  Republican." 
Semiretired  these  days,  Glennon  still 
contributes  inventory  but  leases  the 
shop  to  longtime  dealer  Priscilla 


SHOPPING 

Hutchinson,  who,  he  says,  "gravi- 
tates toward  the  same  things  I  do." 
That  means  folk  art  (figural  weather 
vanes,  schoolgirl  theorems,  out-of- 
the-ordinary  tramp  art)  as  well  as 
country  furniture  with  fine  un- 
touched surfaces.  And  Glennon  and 
Hutchinson  sell  all  of  these  things 
out  of  what  many  consider  the  best- 
looking  barn  in  Maine.  (Pleasant  St. 
near  Main  St.,  Wiscasset,  ME  04578; 
207-882-4200) 

Kaja  Veilleux  A  Maine  native  who 
grew  up  helping  with  his  father's 
used-furniture  business,  Kaja  Veil- 
leux does  most  of  his  buying  from 
down-east  families.  His  free  apprais- 
al service  on  Thursdays  provides 
him  with  many  opportunities  to  ex- 
pand his  inventory,  which  is  broad 
and  ever  changing.  American  paint- 
ings of  all  sorts  fill  the  walls  of  his 
shop  overlooking  the  Damariscotta 
River,  and  Veilleux  is  particularly 
proud  to  own  what  he  calls  the  "larg- 
est cat  painting  in  the  world" — an 
1 890  Carl  Kahler  tableau,  measuring 
8  by  1 0  '/2  feet,  that  features  forty-two 
life-size  Persians.  Veilleux  also  has 
an  array  of  nineteenth-century  sculp- 
ture (bronzes  of  women  by  women 
are  a  specialty),  as  well  as  American 
formal  and  country  furniture.  The 
only  constant  here  is  quality.  (Busi- 
ness Rte.  1  at  Newcastle  Sq.,  New- 
castle, ME  04553;  207-563-1002) 
Patricia  Anne  Reed  A  former  deco- 
rator and  antique  toy  museum  pro- 
prietor, Pat  Reed  has  an  eye  for 
striking  objects,  from  grain-painted 
blanket  chests  to 
four-foot  vegeta- 
ble parers.  She 
can  be  counted 
on  for  painted 
furniture,  fish 
and  duck  decoys, 
tin  toys,  and  min- 
iature paintings. 
She  also  has  a 


good  selection  of  delft,  Chinese  ex- 
port porcelain,  and  Quimper.  Her 
passion  for  architectural  relics  such 
as  federal  fan  lights  and  Victorian 
brackets  stems  perhaps  from  the  fact 
that  she  lives  adjoining  the  shop  in  a 
nineteenth-century  house  with 
"more  than  seven  gables."  (Rte.  129 
at  School  St.,  Damariscotta,  ME 
04543;  207-563-5633) 
Jack  Partridge  Antiques  Veteran 
dealer  Jack  Partridge  traces  his  roots 
to  the  founders  of  Partridge's  Fine 
Arts,  the  prestigious  London  an- 
tiques firm.  Operating  his  own  busi- 
ness out  of  a  converted  cow  barn, 
Partridge  and  his  wife,  Tatiana,  a  fel- 
low London  transplant,  sell  English 
and  American  furniture  of  uncom- 
promising integrity.  Inventory  of 
late  has  included  a  pair  of  John  Lin- 
nell  mahogany  chests,  circa  1770, 
that  came  out  of  Castle  Howard  in 
England;  a  Queen  Anne  maple  high- 
boy from  the  Crombie  family  of  New 
Hampshire;  and  a  Hepplewhite  ma- 
hogany sideboard,  circa  1785,  with 
its  original  hardware.  Also  notewor- 
thy is  the  Partridges'  array  of  eigh- 
teenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
pastoral,  marine,  and  hunting  scenes 
in  period  frames.  Says  Jack  Par- 
tridge, "Chasing  paintings  is  my 
sport."  (Rte.  1  at  Dodge  Rd.,  Edge- 
comb,  ME  04556;  207-882-7745)  * 
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In  a  former  cow  barn, 
Jack  and  Tatiana 
Partridge,  below  left, 
showcase  pristine 
furniture  such  as  the 
c.  1 780  New  Hampshire 
highboy,  right.  Above: 
A  Mason's  ironstone 
tureen,  part  of  a  service 
of  97  pieces,  from 
Partridge.  Top  left:  Bill 
Glennon  in  front  of 
the  Coach  House; 
the  interior  of  his  shop, 
given  over  to  Americana. 


Environmental  Tteasures 


1.6  Gallon  Toilets  From  Eljer 


Protecting  the  environment  doesn't 
always  take  an  effort.lt  can  be  as 
simple  as  installing  a  low-water 
consumption  toilet  from  Eljer.  Because 
these  toilets  use  a  maximum  of  only 
1 .6  gallons  of  water  per  flush,  a  family 
of  four  can  save  up  to  88  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  And  do  their  part  for  the 
world's  resources. 


Eljer 

Capture  The  Elegance 


Because  of  Eljer's  selection  of  styles 
and  colors,  your  friends  won't  know 
you  have  a  low-water  consumption 
toilet  unless  you  tell  them.  But,  you 
will  have  made  a  difference. 

Eljer.  Our  products  save  water. 
Our  customers  save  the  planet. 


9 1  7-881 
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Shown  from  left  to  right:  The  Contoura  two-piece  in  Blue  Ice.  The  Preserver  I  two-piece  in  Platinum,  The  Patriot  1 .5  two-piece  in  Natural, 
The  Terrace  Ultra-1 .50  in  White,  the  Preserver  II  two-piece  in  Ruby,  and  the  Triangle  Ultra  1 .5G  in  Zinfandel. 

ANELJER 

INDUSTRIES  COMPANY 
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20  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  205,  Dallas,  Texas, 75248  1-800-4ELI 


Bermuda  Primeval 


An  offshore  island  is  transformed 
into  a  living  museum  for  fiative  plants 
and  animals  By  Douglas  Brenner 


When  David  Wingate  stands  o 
his  porch,  gazes  out  to  sea,  an 
says,  "This  is  the  wildest  view  i 
Bermuda,"  you  take  him  at  h 

word.  A  native  Bermudian,  he  is  the  co 
ony's  chief  conservation  office 
with  a  mandate  to  care  for  endai 
gered  flora  and  fauna,  encou 
age  ecological  awareness,  and  advise  on  planning — a 
key  roles  in  an  economy  that  relies  on  the  exquisite  ba 
ance  of  nature  and  civilization  to  keep  visitors  comin 
back.  Wingate  is  also  the  warden  and — with  his  compar 
ion,  Helge,  Baroness  von  Dittel,  an  amateur  naturaiii 
who  works  with  him — the  sole  human  resident  of  Nor 
such  Island,  a  rugged  fifteen-acre  government  natur 
sanctuary  at  the  mouth  of  Castle  Harbour.  Briefly  fa 
mous  as  William  Beebe's  headquarters  for  the  descent  o 
his  bathysphere  in  1930,  Nonsuch  had  been  the  site  of 
yellow-fever  quarantine  station  in  the  nineteenth  centu 
ry  and  later  a  reform  school.  Wingate  began  transform 
ing  it  thirty  years  ago  into  what  he  calls  a  "livini 
museum"  for  indigenous  plants  and  animals. 

The  point  of  his  mission  may  bewilder  travelers  wb 
marvel  at  Bermuda's  profusion  of  hibiscus  and  oleander 
the  ubiquitous  cry  of  the  kiskadee,  or  the  antics  of  cha 
meleons  on  every  rock — all  seemingly  part  of  a  scene  a 
timeless  as  pink  beaches  and  turquoise  water.  In  fact,  th 
flowering  bushes,  the  bird,  and  the  lizard  are  among  thi 
exotic  imports  that  have  dramatically  altered  the  faceo 
Bermuda  ever  since  Spanish  navigators  left  behind  ; 
herd  of  pigs  in  the  1500s.  One  modern  novelty,  the  scaii 
insect  from  California,  nearly  wiped  out  the  vast  popula 
tion  of  Bermuda  cedars  shortly  after  World  War  II.  B; 
now  barely  five  percent  of  the  vegetation  on  Bermuda 
main  island  is  native,  and  many  of  the  animals  tha 
thrived  in  an  Eden  devoid  of  predators  before  the  arriva 
of  man  have  long  since  grown  scarce  or  disappeared. 

It  was  the  call  of  the  bygone  wild  that  first  drew  Davie 
Wingate  to  the  Castle  Harbour  Islands  in  1 950.  A  school 
boy  explorer  with  his  first  pair  of  field  glasses,  he  pad 
died  about  in  a  kayak,  hoping  to  find  traces  of  th( 
legendary  cahow,  or  Bermuda  petrel,  a  once-abundan| 
sea  bird  then  believed  to  have  been  extinct  since  the  sev 
enteenth  century.  Pigs,  cats,  dogs,  and  rats  brought  b} 
man  had  quickly  rooted  out  the  eggs  cahows  laid  in  eartl 
burrows;  blinded  by  firelight,  the  nocturnal  adult  bird' 
walked  right  into  open  hearths — divine  providence  ir 
the  eyes  of  famine-stricken  settlers.  For  later  generations 
the  cahow  became  an  emblem  of  precolonial  paradise 
lost.  Still,  tantalizing  clues  led  naturalists  to  hope,  againsi 
all  odds,  that  a  few  survivors  might  yet  exist,  flying  in 
from  the  open  seas  under  cover  of  night  to  breed  in  some 
remote  hideaway.  In  1951,  with  sixteen-year-old  Win- 
David  Wingate,  above  left,  scans  the  Castle  Harbour  Islands,  top 
left,  from  his  porch  on  Nonsuch.  He  set  out  to  save  the  nearly  extinct 
cahow,  or  Bermuda  petrel,  inset  top,  when  he  was  sixteen.  Left:  The 
shoreline  of  Nonsuch,  where  Wingate  has  reintroduced  sea  turtles. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Saving  Bermuda's 

native  species 

is  a  "hold-your- 

breath  struggle," 

says  Wingate. 

"But  we  may  be 

making  progress" 


I 


gate  looking  on,  ornithologist  Robert  Cushman  Murph 
noosed  a  live  bird  from  a  crevice  on  one  of  Nonsuch's  off-i 
shore  islets  and  cried  out,  "By  gad,  the  cahow!"  Recalls 
Wingate,  "It  was  as  if  a  dodo  had  been  rediscovered  in 
some  sinkhole  in  Mauritius.  Saving  the  cahow  instantl 
became  my  fixed  aim." 

His  resolve  was  confirmed  when  he  returned  to  Ber 
muda  in  1957,  after  studying  zoology  at  Cornell,  and 
heard  that  there  was  an  opening  for  a  caretaker  to  live  on 
Nonsuch  Island,  which  was  about  to  be  declared  a  bird 
sanctuary.  With  repairs,  a  small  derelict  building  made| 
an  airy  house  for  Wingate,  who  cheerfully  made  do  with 
out  electricity  or  telephone.  More  daunting  was  the  bleak 
landscape:  nothing  but  rocks  and  crabgrass  and  the  skel-j 
etons  of  cedars  killed  by  the  blight.  No  cahows  nested  on 
Nonsuch,  conditioned  as  they  were  to 
breeding  on  far  more  precarious  rocky 
islets.  Wingate's  decision  to  turn  his  is- 
land into  a  habitat  where  the  cahow 
would  someday  come  back  to  burrow  in 
the  soil  almost  inevitably  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  living  museum. 

Single-handedly,  he  planted  seed- 
lings from  some  of  the  last  Bermuda  ce- 
dars on  the  main  island,  followed  by 
Bermuda  palmettos,  olivewood,  white 
stopper,  and  other  primeval  stalwarts, 
most  of  which  arrived  in  cans  loaded 
into  Wingate's  open  skiff.  The  maturing 
woodland  has  since  weathered  hurri- 
canes that  felled  nonnative  trees  else- 
where in  the  islands,  confirming  the 
value  of  Nonsuch  as  an  environmental 
laboratory  for  all  Bermuda. 

Wingate  has  also  expanded  his  mi- 
croecosystem  to  include  two  man-made 
marshes:  one  saltwater  and  one  fresh. 
Sources  for  appropriate  wildlife  were  as 
close  at  hand  as  a  pond  on  a  nearby  is- 
land— a  bucketful  of  pond  water  is  rich 
in  insect  and  fish  eggs — or  as  far  afield  as  a  Costa  Rican  i 
turtle  colony  or  a  Florida  heron  rookery.  Yellow-crown 
night  heron  nestlings,  shipped  from  Tampa  Bay  in  the 
1970s,  not  only  reintroduced  a  species  exterminated  in 
Bermuda  long  ago  but  also  proved  to  have  a  voracious 
appetite  for  the  land  crabs  that  plagued  Bermuda  golf 
courses.  Night  herons  on  the  links  soon  became  vivid  ad- 
vertisements for  the  practical  benefits  of  Wingate's  ef- 
forts. He  hopes  that  edible  whelks,  now  reproducing 
along  the  Nonsuch  shoreline,  may  one  day  be  plentiful 
enough  to  become  a  staple  in  local  kitchens. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  view  wildlife  on  Nonsuch  is  a 
rustic  blind  near  the  freshwater  marsh.  "I  can  bring  in 

Wingate  leaves  Nonsuch,  left,  for  a  nesting  site,  top  left,  where  he 
checks  one  of  the  concrete  burrows  he  calls  "government  housing" 
for  cahows.  Above:  A  man-made  freshwater  marsh  on  Nonsuch. 
Inset  center:  Cahow  from  a  series  of  seabird  portraits  by  Wingate. 
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t'lity  noisy  kids  to  watch  the  herons 

It  he  and  none  of  the  birds  is  dis- 

irbed,"  Wingate  says.  His  goal  is  to 

ive  every  schoolchild  in  Bermuda 

sit  the  island — shepherded  in 

oups  down  well-marked  paths — as 

art  of  his  or  her  primary  education. 

otherwise,  because  the  creatures  he 

lares  the  island  with  are  all  too  easi- 

disturbed,  access  is  restricted. 

.'iiigate  encourages  grown-up  bird- 

atchers  and  other  nature  buffs  to 

ek  through  the  main-island  pre- 

■rves,  which  command  most  of  his 

rofessional  attention  as  conserva- 

on  officer — the  sixty-acre  Spittal 

ond  sanctuary,  for  instance,  "which 

■enerally  supports  more  waterfowl 

lan  all  other  marshes  in  Bermuda 

uiibined."  Native-plant  seekers  will 

iid  collections  at  the  Botanical  Gar- 

c'lis  and  Montpelier  Arboretum 

ear  Hamilton,  the  capital. 

The  most  eagerly  awaited  visitor  to 
vonsuch  Island  is,  of  course,  the  ca- 
ovv — and  the  wait  could  be  a  long 
ne.  The  entire  known  population 
>tals  fewer  than  fifty  breeding  pairs, 
ach  of  which  produces  one  chick  in 
season,  and  all  of  the  birds  instinc- 
ively  return  to  existing  colonies.  To 
lelp  those  whose  nests  have  been  de- 
'troyed  or  who  cannot  find  suitable 
ites,  Wingate  constructs  concrete 
lest  tunnels  he  calls  "government 
Housing."  He  has  fitted  all  nests  with 
Daffies  to  keep  out  larger  intruders, 
uch  as  the  native  longtail,  or  white- 
ailed  tropic  bird.  Recently,  though, 
ilarmed  by  rising  tides,  which  may 
esult  from  global  warming  and 
vhich  have  already  started  to  flood 
he  cahow's  present  breeding  ground, 
A'ingate  is  considering  using  record- 
d  calls  to  trick  the  birds  into  making 
he  leap  to  safer  Nonsuch. 

"The  living  museum  won't  really 
DC  completed  until  the  cahow  colo- 
lizes  this  ecosystem,"  he  says.  "I 
ion't  expect  to  see  it  in  my  lifetime, 
out  then  I  never  expected  to  see  yel- 
low-crown night  herons  raising  their 
voung  in  cedars  1  transplanted  from 
gallon  cans.  It's  an  ongoing  hold- 
your-breath  struggle.  But  if  you  take 
the  long  long  perspective,  we  may  ac- 
tually be  making  progress."  ii 
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Preview  A  Sr\  Designed 
1)  Elevate  Your  Senses. 


Come.  Celebrate,  exhilarate  and  elevate  wur  senses  at  an 

cstraordinan-  new  spa  built  amid  Colorado's  breathtakinglv  beautiful 

San  Juan  Mountains.  In  the  classic  European  tradition  of  America 's  only  Five-Diamond 

Spa  Resort,  the  Doral  Saturnia.  the  neiv  Doral  Telluride  Resort  and  Spa  invites  you  to 

savor  the  sensual  pleasures  of  massage.  Fango  body  treatments,  hydrotherapy,  herbal 

body  wraps  and  personalized  fitness  and  toning  regimens.  For  additional  information 

and  introducton- prices,  iv rite  P.O.  Box  2702.  Telluride.  CO  8H35.  or  call 

1-S00-22-DORAL.  And  take  %v(ir  sen.tes  to  a  whole  new  level. 
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Decorate  Your  Home 

Learn  Interior  Decoration    •  Save  Money 
•  Even  Start  a  New  Career 


You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 


wllk  f  you  would  enjoy  working  \\ith 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


ing fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-leam'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


Sheff'k^kl  School  of  bilerior  Design 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL,  FREE  CATALOG.  MAIL  COUPON  OR 
CALL  800-4S1-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  172. 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dep't.  HG72 .  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
•  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
{  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
I  D  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 


NAME 


(please  print) 


I  ADDRESS 


I  CITY/STATE/ZIP 

I 
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Eva  Zeisel's 
Second  Coming 

At  eighty-five, 

a  master  designer  has  a 

renewed  sense  of  mission 

By  Eve  M.  Kahn 


Zeisel,  top  left,  with  a  1930  self- 
portrait  and  1947  vases  on  a  new  table 
to  be  produced  by  Palazzetti.  Other 
designs  that  will  be  available  from 
Palazzetti  include  Zeisel's  bell-trimmed 
ornament,  top  right,  coatrack,  center. 
and  tubular-steel  chair,  above  left. 
Above:  Museum  dinnerware.  1946,  from 
Castleton.  Details  see  Resources. 


ouring  tea  for  constant  rounds 
of  visitors  in  her  Biedermeier- 
packed  Manhattan  apartment, 
Eva  Zeisel  seems  ageless:  her 
once-chestnut  hair  has  turned  a  majestic 
silver,  her  hands  are  only  faintly  gnarled 
with  her  eighty-five  years,  and  her  gaze  is 
as  searching  as  ever.  Her  sleek  dinner- 
ware  ruled  American  tables  throughout 
the  forties  and  fifties,  but  nostalgia  for 
past  glory  does  not  interest  her.  She  would  fa 
prefer  to  discuss  the  foibles  of  contemporary 
design  or  show  off  photos  of  the  new  china  and 
furniture  she  is  now  creating. 
"A  designer  never  rests,"  she  says.  This  fall,  Palazzetti 
will  introduce  Zeisel  tables,  candlesticks,  a  bell-trimmed 
ornament,  a  coatrack,  and  a  screen,  all  with  playful 
flared  profiles  that  evoke  bird  heads,  dolphin  snouts, 
and  ivy  leaves.  Palazzetti  will  also  produce  an  ingenious 
chair  based  on  her  1950  prototype  with  squiggly  tubular- 
steel  sides  and  a  taut  seat  in  fake  fur  or  sailcloth.  And  she 
has  resumed  designing  ceramics.  All  of  the  work  is  im- 
bued with  her  signature  exuberance,  a  quality  she  finds 
perplexingly  rare  in  recent  design.  "Memphis,  post- 
modernism, deconstructionism,  these  are  attempts  to 
eradicate  what  has  come  before.  They  derive  from  nega- 
tivity, from  an  urge  to  be  different  and  not  from  a  desire 
simply  to  give  happiness  in  their  own  right,"  she  says, 
shaking  her  head.  "For  years  I  have  been  saying,  'Re- 
joice, rejoice,  rejoicel' — and  it  seems  I  must  continue." 
Zeisel  herself  has  lived  by  that  motto;  she  has  been  bat- 
tling aesthetic  severity  since  the  early  1 920s,  when  she 
*  .  m  threw  her  first  pots  in  her  native  Hungary.  Her 
early  works  combined  Central  European  folk 
with  Wiener  Werkstatte  motifs:  geometric  reliefs 
studded  their  sides  and  their  rims  undu- 
lated neatly.  Her  haute  bourgeoisie  fam- 
ilv  supported  her  unexpected  taste  for 
hard  labor,  and  with  their  encourage- 
ment she  took  a  series  of  jobs  at  German 
and  Hungarian  ceramics  factories.  By 
age  twenty-three  she  was  designing  for  a 
large  Berlin  pottery  firm  and  dabbling  in 
Bauhaus  doctrine.  At  the  time  her  plates 
and  ashtrays  were  boxy,  her  spherical 
pitchers  and  creamers  shaved  fiat  at  the 
sides;  only  the  gracefully  curved  handles 
hint  that  she  was  not  quite  committed .  1  ii 
1932  she  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
whim,  there  rising  to  art  director  of  tlic 
Russian  Republics  china  and  glass  industry  and  spend- 
ing sixteen  months  in  prison  for  allegedly  conspiring  to 
murder  Stalin.  (She  had  taken  a  vacation  in  France, 
where  Trotsky  lived,  and  was  falsely  accused  of  carrying 
messages  to  and  from  him.) 

The  Soviets  released  her  in  1937 — she  has  never 
know  n  exactlv  w  hy,  although  the  frantic  urgings  of  in- 
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uential  family  friends  probably 
elped.  The  next  year  she  and  her 
ew  husband,  Hans  Zeisel — a  law 
nd  sociology  professor  she  had  met 
n  Germany — emigrated  to  New 
ork,  where  she  pursued  success  re- 
jntlessly.  Throughout  the  forties 
nd  fifties  major  manufacturers  like 
iastleton,  Red  Wing,  and  Hall  hired 
kr,  and  several  craftsmen  and  mod- 
1  makers  were  laboring  in  her  base- 
nent  studio  on  Manhattan's  Upper 
Vest  Side.  Zeisel  designed  by  instinct 
hen,  as  she  does  now,  molding 
hapes  until  her  fingers  deemed 
hem  just  right  and  examining  pro- 
otypes  from  all  angles.  Ameri- 
ans  responded  by  buying  millions 
)f  her  greatest  hits:  earth  tone  salt 
md  pepper  shakers  that  look  like 
luzzling  gourds,  slim  pitchers  with 
Irooping  rims,  and,  most  popular  of 
ill,  white  dinnerware  with  contours 
hat  always  curl  just  a  little  further 
ban  you  expect. 

Then  the  Vietnam  War  came  and 
distracted  everybody  from  design, 
ncluding  me,"  Zeisel  says.  She  re- 


tired, spent  the  next  two  decades 
researching  arcane  corners  of  Amer- 
ican  history — including  the  kan- 
garoo trial  and  hanging  of  some 
innocent  New  Yorkers  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring to  burn  down  the  city — and 
then  let  design  draw  her  back  in  the 
early  eighties.  "My  hands  remem- 
bered something,"  she  says.  She  was 


PEOPLE 

lumbia  University  and  her  woods- 
enclosed  airy  studio  in  Rockland 
County.  She  sketches  on  trains  and 
planes  and  in  taxis — "I  am  always 
doodling" — and  she  is  also  writing  a 
book,  summarizing  seven  decades  of 
experience,  to  be  called  The  Magic 
Language  of  Design.  Firm  opinions  fill 
chapters  with  titles  like  "From  Com- 
pact to  Lacy"  or  "From  Melted  to 


"My  new  pieces  were  done  swiftly  but  with 
control.  Change  an  inch  and  you  spoil 
them,  and  yet  they  have  great  joie  de  vivre" 


also  reacting  agamst  contemporary 
design:  "There  has  been  so  much 
patricidal  sarcasm,  so  many  empty 
efforts  to  mock  one's  forebears." 

Recovering  now  from  the  death 
last  spring  of  her  husband — who, 
like  her,  was  still  producing  seminal 
work  in  his  seventies  and  eighties — 
Zeisel  takes  comfort  in  her  usual  rou- 
tines, dividing  her  time  between  her 
New  York  City  apartment  near  Co- 


Crisp,"  and  the  text  emphasizes, 
above  all,  the  illusion  of  spontaneity. 
"Design  must  look  effortless  and 
somewhat  obvious,  it  simply  must," 
says  Zeisel.  "My  new  pieces,  for  in- 
stance, were  done  swiftly  but  with 
gi  eat  control.  You  change  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  and  you  spoil  them,  and  yet 
they  have  great  joie  de  vivre.  Where  it 
comes  from,  at  my  age,  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, but  it  is  surely  there."  A 


Your  Home  Is  Worth  More  with  Running  Water. . . 


SwimEx  Systems,  Inc.,  44  Market  Street,  P.O.  Box  328,  Warren,  Rl  02885  Tel.  401-245-7946 


because  with  SwimEx" 
you  swim  in  place  against  a 
moving  current  of  water 
You  adjust  ttie  speed. 
You  adjust  ttie  temperature. 
But  you  never  need  to  adjust 
your  lifestyle. 
Because  with  SwimEx, 
you  get  all  the  benefits  of 
swimming,  without  ever 
leaving  home.  Units  start 
at  $21,950. 

Call  or  write  us  for  a  free 
brochure  and  video. 


SwMEx 
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;    Village  1 


Memories  of  Charleston  and 
Saint  Augustine  echo  in  a  new 
Florida  town  by  pilar  Viladas 


The  drive  north  on  AlA  from  Vero  Beach, 
Florida,  seems  like  an  unbroken  stretch  of  so- 
called  golf  communities  where  expensive 
cookie-cutter  houses  stand  in  splendid  isola- 
tion— a  latter-day  suburbia  seemingly  airlifted  onto  that 
lush  strip  of  land  between  the  Indian  River  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  But  just  up  the  road,  a  different  kind  of 
community  is  taking  shape,  one  that  will  feel  more  like  a 
town  than  a  tract:  Windsor.  Its  planners,  Miami  archi- 
tects Andres  Duany  and  Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk — who 
reintroduced  America  to  old-fashioned  town  planning  a 
decade  ago  with  Seaside,  their  Florida  Panhandle  re- 
sort— describe  Windsor  as  a  resort  village  "designed  in 
the  urban  tradition  of  the  Caribbean." 

The  three  hundred  or  so  dwellings  that  will  eventually 
be  built  in  Windsor  (between  two  polo  fields  and  a  cham- 
pionship golf  course  designed  by  Robert  Trent  Jones  Jr.) 
will  radiate  out  from  a  village  center  (which  will  have  a 
general  store,  post  office,  inn,  restaurant,  cafe,  offices, 
and  apartments)  in  a  tight  traditional  grid  of  crushed- 
shell — not  paved — streets  that  range  in  width  from  a  fairly 
grand  one  hundred  feet  to  an  intimate  alleylike  twenty- 
eight.  Small  squares  and  green  spaces  are  plentiful,  and  al- 
most everything  will  be  within  walking  distance. 

But  what  is  really  remarkable  about  Windsor's  plan  is 
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Windsor,  top,  boasts  hundreds  of  acres  of  open  land,  including 
a  golf  course  by  Robert  Trent  Jones  Jr.  Above:  The  loggia  of 
Scott  Merrill's  Sideyard  House  overlooks  a  courtyard  and  pool. 

its  proposed  dense  fabric  of  urban  walls.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  beach  cottages  and  the  houses  that  overlook 
the  golf  course,  most  houses  in  Windsor  must  be  built 
out  to  the  property  lines,  as  must  their  continuous  gar- 
den walls.  The  result  will  be  a  village  of  courtyard  and 
garden  houses  in  the  tradition  of  the  historic  towns  of 
Charleston  and  Saint  Augustine  where  enclosed  spaces 
and  deep  porches,  overhangs,  and  balconies  provide  re- 
lief from  the  tropical  climate. 

The  handful  of  houses  that  have  been  built  to  date  at 
Windsor  reflect  these  concerns.  A  Sideyard  House,  de- 
signed by  town  architect  Scott  Merrill  and  decorated  in  a 
suitably  modest,  almost  classical  way  by  John  Stefanidis, 
is  typical  of  its  type,  with  a  narrow  walled  street  fagade 
and  a  front  door  that  opens  directly  into  the  garden  and 
covered  loggia.  In  the  Saint  Augustine  tradition  its  ma- 
sonry ground  floor  is  topped  by  a  wooden  second  story 
that  isjust  one  room  wide  (these  houses  are  also  known  as 
single  houses),  with  each  room  opening  onto  a  porch. 
Merrill  also  designed  the  community's  first  three  "row 
houses,"  which  owe  a  debt  to  English  arts  and  crafts  ar- 
chitecture. Duany  and  Plater-Zyberk's  Windsor  House 
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las  Caribbean  antecedents — its 
[ront  balcony  is  shaded  by  a  deep 
)verhanging  metal  roof — and  wraps 
iround  a  large  courtyard. 

If  Windsor's  architectural  aesthet- 
c  seems  a  historicist  one,  this  is  no 
iccident.  Along  with  their  town  plan, 
Duany  and  Plater-Zyberk  drew  up 
an  architectural  code  that  is  one  of 
he  most  stringent  of  any  of  the  two 
dozen  new  towns  they  have  in  the 
works  from  northern  California  to 
Turkey.  (Their  strictest  is  one  they 
proposed  for  a  town  for  the  prince 
of  Wales.)  The  code  mandates  ma- 
terials, roof  pitches,  proportions, 
window  shapes,  landscape  require- 
rpents,  and  construction  techniques, 
most  of  which  are  based  on  historical 
models.  Ornament  is  discouraged, 
except  where  it  develops  naturally 
out  of  construction — rafters  and  bal- 
ustrades, for  example. 


"The  tone  is  high  cost,  low  luxury,"  says  planner  Andres  Duany 


Andres  Duany  makes  no  bones  about  the  strictness  of 
the  architectural  code;  he  feels  it  is  "self-selecting,"  by 
which  he  means  that  it  will  weed  out  those  who  aspire  to 
the  ostentatious.  "The  tone  is  high  cost,  low  luxury,"  he 
says,  referring  to  Windsor's  relatively  steep  prices;  lots 
range  from  $165,000  to  $1.5  million,  and  the  asking 
price  for  the  Windsor  House  is  $1.7  million.  Although 
many  of  the  houses  will  have  guest  suites,  there  is  little 
provision  for  live-in  staff.  And  the  fact  that  a  relatively 
trrand  single-family  house  looks  out  on  a  more  modest 
row  house  may  not  appeal  to  the  upwardly  mobile.  But, 
as  Du^ny  points  out,  "Real  towns  are  that  way." 

If  this  insistence  on  a  modest  small-town  atmosphere 
drivessome  would-be  home  buyers  away,  no  one  at 
Windsor  seems  to  mind.  Its  founders,  Galen  and  Hilary 
Weston  and  Geoffrey  and  Jorie  Kent,  have  insisted  from 
the  beginning  on  the  complete  realization  of  Windsor's 
^vision,  even  at  the  expense  of  sales,  which  suggests  that 
they  are  a  rare  breed  of  developer.  Duany  calls  Windsor 
"our  best  project — the  others  are  constantly  under  as- 
sault by  mediocrity." 

Its  radical  approach  to  urbanism  aside,  Windsor's  real 
contribution,  says  Duany,  will  be  in  the  architectural 
realm,  "in  the  reintroduction  of  things  that  are  authenti- 
cally Floridian.  A  resort  has  come  to  mean  a  monolithic 
operation.  When  did  that  happen?  I  thought  resorts 
were  towns."  He  complains  that  at  so  many  luxury  devel- 
opments in  the  area  "everything  is  either  shaggy  or 
shiny.  Addison  Mizner's  classic  Palm  Beach  houses  have 
tiled  floors.  Floridians  have  completely  forgotten  what 
it's  like  to  have  sand  between  the  toes."  A 


Windsor's  architecture,  below,  is  clearly  based  on  historical  models. 
Above:  In  a  Sideyard  House  French  windows  open  the  living  room  to 
the  loggia.  Inside,  John  Stefanidis  combines  a  sofa  of  his  design  with 
Anglo-Indian  pieces  and  an  antique  dhurrie.  Details  see  Resources. 
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A  cook  learns  how  to  spend  summer  weekends  on  the  beach,  not  in  the  kitchen 


My  fascination  with  homemade  food  in  jars 
started  in  the  1 9B0s  when  I  learned  about 
buying  in  bulk  at  the  health  food  store.  It 
was  almost  as  much  fun  to  fill  and  label 
those  shiny  clean  mason  jars  as  it  was  to  cook  their  con- 
tents; I  felt  like  an  instant  hippie.  Later,  during  my  years 
as  a  caterer,  we  made  our  sauces  ahead  of  time,  and  our 
clients  were  always  impressed  when  we  unpacked,  plac- 
ing each  container  of  sauce  alongside  the  food  it  was  to 
accompany — leek  and  dill  dip  with  the  basket  of  crudites, 
sauce  verte  with  the  poached  salmon,  peanut  sauce  with 

the  Asian  chicken  salad.  Now 
I  am  using  those  same  jars 
to  get  me  through  summer 
weekends  with  a  lot  of  grace 
and  very  little  effort. 

My  new  relationship  with 
mason  jars  stems  from  a  con- 
versation with  an  old  friend 
about  what  we  didn't  like  as 
kids  vacationing  at  Aptos 
Beach  on  Monterey  Bay. 
When  we  were  not  sneaking 
Pall  Malls  to  smoke  behind  a 
log  or  eating  Jell-O  straight 
from  the  box,  we  were  being 
mad  at  our  mothers:  they 
could  never  watch  us  swim- 
ming in  the  ocean  for  as  long 
as  we  would  have  liked  be- 
cause they  were  constantly  in 


By  Peggy  Knickerbocker 


the  kitchen  preparing  food  that  we  regarded  with  disdain. 

Now  I  realize  that  my  mother  was  quite  an  inspired 
cook  and  was  probably  happiest  by  herself  in  the  kitchen; 
she  relaxed  there,  sipping  cooking  sherry  and  creating 
dishes  she  never  had  time  for  at  home  in  San  Francisco. 
She  made  vitello  tonnato  back  in  1958,  when  many 
Americans  had  never  even  heard  of  Tuscany,  and  served 
remarkable  barbecued  spareribs,  marinated  in  bourbon  j 
and  orange  marmalade.  Of  course  she  also  came  up  with 
some  embarrassing  concoctions,  like  a  lime  Jell-O  and' 
horseradish  condiment  for  roast  beef. 

My  father  was  no  help  on  the  beach  either.  A  drama 
critic  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  he  spent  his  vaca- 
tions writing  short  stories  he  sent  off  to  The  New  Yorker.  I 
saw  him  cry  only  twice,  once  when  my  mother  had  a 
stroke  and  again  one  foggy  morning  at  the  Aptos  post  of- 
fice when  he  got  a  rejection  slip  for  what  he  insisted  was 
the  "best  thing  I've  ever  written." 

Years  afterwards,  when  I  was  a  young  bride,  I  seemed 
genetically  predisposed  to  cook  the  way  my  mother  did.  I 
left  my  husband  and  friends  at  the  beach  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoons and  retreated  to  our  rented  cottage  to  sip  Cha- 
blis  and  make  butterflied  legs  of  lamb  with  Trader  Vic's 
peanut  sauce,  quiche  for  Sunday  lunch,  and  lemon  cus- 
tard cake  from  the  Duncan  Hines  box.  Once,  weepy  with 
wine-induced  nostalgia,  I  came  close  to  making  the  lime 
Jell-O  and  horseradish  mold. 

Maybe  the  women's  movement  made  me  change  my 
ways,  or  maybe  I  just  realized  that  if  I  got  organized,  I 


Mason  jar  cuisine.  Clockwise  from  above  left:  Spring-top  jars,  black  beans,  Asian  chicken  salad. 
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1  finally  realized 

that  if  I  got 

organized,  I  could 

have  my  weekend 

and  eat  well  too 


)ul(l  have  my  weekend  and  eat  well 
)0.  Either  way,  1  have  a  new  summer 
;gimen:  during  the  week  I  make  a 
g  jar  of  Caesar  salad  dressing;  a 
mtainer  of  peanut  sauce  to  use  for 
sian  chicken  salad  or  as  a  dip  for 
ork  satay;  ajar  of  praline  sauce  to 
toon  over  coffee  ice  cream;  a  pot  of 
lack  beans  cooked  with  a  prosciutto 
one  and  Madeira;  fresh  corn  sticks; 
spring-top  jar  of  tomato  sauce  in 
ase  we're  overcome  with  pizza  lust; 
nd  a  bottle  of  garlicky  vinaigrette.  (I 
ke  to  mix  different  vinegars,  oils, 
nd  spices,  but  I  don't  want  to  lug 
impteen  bottles  to  the  beach.)  I  also 
liring  ajar  of  healthy  blueberry  bran 
iiuifin  batter;  the  aroma  of  muffins 
«aking  gets  everybody  up  early. 
On  Friday  afternoon  we  pack  up 
11  my  jars  plus  a  quick-getaway  bas- 
.et  we  keep  loaded  with  coffee 
)eans,  a  grinder,  a  milk  frother,  an 
spresso  maker,  and  assorted  herbs 
iiid  spices.  When  we  arrive  at  the  cot- 
age,  dinner  is  ready:  black  beans, 
orn  sticks,  and  a  Caesar  salad. 

Karly  Saturday  morning  I  make  a 
juick  stop  at  the  grocery  store  for  a 
vw  odds  and  ends,  then  go  to  the 
egetable  stand  to  buy  fresh  fruit  for 
>reakfast  and  simple  desserts  (fresh 
)crries  drizzled  with  melted  choco- 
ate  and  a  splash  of  kirsch  is  a  favor- 
te);  juicy  red  tomatoes  for  a  salad  to 
iccompany  cheese,  chile,  and  black 
)ean  quesadillas  for  lunch  on  Satur- 
day; corn,  onions,  and  eggplant  to 
barbecue  with  chicken  for  dinner; 
md  celery,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  ci- 
lantro,  and  lettuce  for  Sunday's 
Asian  chicken  salad.  (I  sometimes 
marinate  the  chicken  in  my  ever- 
I  eady  all-purpose  vinaigrette  and  al- 
ways barbecue  extra  pieces  so  there 
will  be  enough  left  for  salad.) 

My  childhood  friend  and  I  made  a 


Field  OF  DREAMS. 


Most  city  children  only 

get  to  dream  about 

wide  open  grassy  fields 

or  cool  country  streams. 

But  with  a  gift  of  $314 

to  The  Fresh  Air  Fund, 

a  city  kid  can  actually 

wake  up  as  a  country 

boy  for  tAvo  glorious 

weeks  this  summer. 

Please  give  to 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund  at 

1040  Avenue  of 

the  Americas, 

New  York,  NY  10018. 

It  could  be  the  dream 

of  his  lifetime. 


The  Fresh  Air  Fund 

Because  we  all  have 
enough  to  share. 


A  copy  of  the  last  financial  reports  filed  with 
the  Department  of  State  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to;  New  York  State  Department  of 
State,  Office  of  Chanties  Registration,  Albany, 
NY  12231,  or  The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  1040  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10018. 
©  1992  THE  FRESH  AIR  FUND 
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Architecture      in      glass 


The  Best  Conservatories 
in  the  World 

The  combination  of  Amdega's  118 
year-old  heritage  of  conservatory 
design  with  Machin's  "Architecture 
in  glass"  excellence  provides  a  single 
source  for  the  best  in  elegant  glass 
enclosures  for  home  or  business. 
Models  are  available  in  a  wide 
range  of  distinctive  styles  and 
finishes.  Prices  range  from  $17,000 
through  $100,000.  For  a  complete 
brochure  package  send  $10.00  or 
call 

1-800-922-0110 

Amdega  Conservatories 

Machin  by  Amdega 

P.O.  Box  713,  Glenview,  IL  60025 
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Praline  sauce.  Vintage  dishes  from 
Robert  Grounds,  L.A.  Details  see  Resources. 

pledge  to  spend  at  least  one  weekend 
together  this  vacation  doing  with  as- 
sorted children  some  of  the  things 
we  wish  our  mothers  had  done  with 
us.  We'll  watch  migrating  pelicans 
blacken  the  sky  as  the  sun  sets  over 
the  Pacific,  while  the  kids  stay  in  the 
water  until  their  teeth  chatter.  I 
think  I'm  almost  ready  to  keep  my 
promise.  Last  weekend  I  timed  my- 
self: no  meal  took  me  more  than  a 
half  hour,  and  every  one  drew  raves. 


FRIDAY  NIGHT  BLACK  BEANS 

(Adapted  from  Stanley  Eichelbaum) 

tablespoons  olive  oil 

large  onions,  chopped 

leeks,  cleaned  and  sliced 

cloves  garlic,  chopped 

bunch  celery,  thinly  sliced 

cups  black  beans,  soaked  4  hours 

prosciutto  bone 

pound  prosciutto  scraps 

carrots,  cut  into  'A-inclj  slices 

cups  chicken  stock 

bouquet  garni  (parsley,  whole 

cloves,  peppercorns,  thyme, 

rosemary,  and  bay  leaves) 

tablespoon  ground  cumin 

cup  Madeira 

cup  red  wine  vinegar 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

Sherry  (optional) 

Sour  cream  (optional) 

Salsa  (optional) 


Heat  olive  oil  in  a  large  heavy  pot.  Add 
the  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  and  celery  and 
saute  3—5  minutes.  Add  the  drained 
beans,  prosciutto  bone,  prosciutto 
scraps,  carrots,  and  chicken  stock,  plus 
enough  water  to  cover  beans.  Bring  to 
a  boil,  then  turn  down  to  a  simmer  and 
add  the  bouquet  garni.  Cook  until 
beans  are  tender,  about  4  hours. 

Add  the  cumin,  Madeira,  and  vine- 


gar and  the  pepper  to  taste.  RemovJ 
the  bone.  Strip  the  meat  and  add  to  th(| 
pot.  Remove  the  bouquet  garni.  L 

Allow  beans  to  cool  completely  bel 
fore  storing  in  a  big  spring-top  jar.  Re' 
heat  beans  with  sherry  and  serve  will 
sour  cream  and  salsa.  Serves  6-8. 

CORN  STICKS 

1  V\  cups  cornmeal 
%  cup  flour 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
V2  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
'/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  cup  low-fat  milk 

1  egg,  beaten 
3  tablespoons  melted  butter 

2  ears  corn,  kernels  only 

Preheat  oven  to  425  degrees.  Grease  £ 
corn-stick  tin  or  1 2-mufrm  pan.  Mix  al 
ingredients  well  and  spoon  into  pan 
Bake  10-15  mimites. 

When  the  corn  sticks  are  cool,  stort 
them  in  an  airtight  container.  Makes 
12-14  sticks.  ^ 

SATURDAY  LUNCH 
QUESADILLAS 

2  teaspoons  vegetable  oil 
8  flour  or  corn  tortillas 

V'i  cup  drained  cooked  black  beans 


I 


9^ 


How 

To  Show 

Proper 

Respect  To 

Your  Resident 

Shakers. 


Whether  you're  playing  host  to  a  large  gathering  of  Shakers,  or  a  few  select  repra 
sentatives  of  Louis  XIV,  accord  them  the  respect  they  deserve.  By  insisting  on  Du  Pofi 
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1  cup  grated  M(Miterey  Jack  cheese 
I  cup  c  hopped  green  onions 
Salsa 

Icat  the  oil  in  a  heavy  iron  skillet.  For 
,ic  h  c^uesadilla,  place  one  tortilla  in  the 
.an,  spread  willi  2  tablespoons  black 
c-.uis  (leftover  from  Friday  dinner), 
prinklewitli  '/i  cup  cheese  and  1  table- 
poon  green  onions.  Put  another  torti- 
a  on  top.  Brown  on  one  side,  flip  care- 
uliy,  and  brown  .second  side.  Cut  in 
c'clges  and  serve  with  salsa.  Serves  4. 

>UNDAY  ASIAN  CHICKEN  SALAD 

3  whole  chicken  bi  easts, 

roasted  and  cooled 
6  celery  stalks,  thinly  sliced 
3  cups  shredded  reel  cabbage 
3  cups  shredded  green  cabbage 
2  cucinnbers,  peeled,  seeded, 
and  thinly  sliced 
-1  '/2  cups  peanut  dressing 
(recipe  below) 
1   head  curly  red  lettuce 
'/i  cup  roasted  peanuts,  crushed 
V2  cup  roasted  sesame  seeds 
Cilantro  leaves 
Mandarin  orange  slices 

in  a  large  bowl  shred  the  chicken  and 
OSS  with  celery,  red  and  green  cab- 
)age,  and  cucumber.  Mix  in  the  peanut 


dressing  a  little  at  a  time.  Arrange  led 
lettuce  leaves  on  a  platter  and  gently 
mound  the  chicken  salad  on  top.  Sprin- 
kle with  peanuts  and  sesame  seeds  and 
garnish  with  cilantro  leaves  and  man- 
darin orange  slices.  Serves  6. 

PEANUT  DRESSING 

1  bunch  cilantro 
'/i  cup  mint  leaves 

Juice  of  2  limes 

2  ounces  gingerroot,  peeled 
2—3  tablespoons  toasted 

sesame  oil 

4  tablespoons  mirin  or  sherry 

5  tablespoons  so\  sauce 

1  teaspcwn  hot  chili  paste 

or  2  jalapeiio  peppers 
1  cup  chunky  peanut  butter 
V2  cup  peanut  oil 

Blend  well  in  a  food  processor  the  ci- 
lantro, mint,  lime  juice,  and  ginger- 
root.  Add  sesame  oil,  mirin,  soy  sauce, 
chili  paste,  and  peanut  butler.  Add 
peanut  oil  and  blend.  Keeps  for  4 
weeks  in  tightly  closed  jar  in  refrigera- 
tor. Makes  about  2  cups. 

MASON  JAR 
BLUEBERRY  BRAN  MUFFINS 

1  large  apple,  sliced 
1   banana,  sliced 


'/}  cup  oat  bran 
Vi  cup  muesli 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  eggs 

V2  cup  low-fat  ricotta 

2  tablespoons  roasted 
sesame  seeds 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
V2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
V2  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  cup  blueberries 

Blend  all  ingredients  except  berries  in 
a  food  processor.  Fold  in  the  berries  as 
you  pour  the  batter  into  a  storage  jar. 
Before  baking,  preheat  oven  to  425  de- 
grees. Grease  a  12-muffin  pan  and 
pour  in  batter.  Bake  about  20  minutes. 
Makes  12  muffins. 

PRALINE  ICE  CREAM  SAUCE 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

1  cup  dark  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  dark  rum 
1  cup  pecan  halves 

Pinch  of  salt 

In  a  heavy  saucepan  combine  all  ingre- 
dients and  cook  over  low  heat,  8—10 
minutes,  until  sugar  has  dissolved  and 
the  textuie  of  the  sauce  is  silky.  Keep 
refrigerated  in  a  tightly  covered  jar. 
Reheat  before  serving.  Serves  6.  A 


>ugh  rich  colors  and  patterns  to  dignify  any  period  of  furniture.  It's  also  a  durable 
inmaster  carpet  So  even  if  your  furnishings  are  modern,  it  will  still  show  them  great 
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WRITER    IN    RESIDENCE 

It's  strictly  a  hunch,  but  I'll  bet  that  gardeners  move 
lot  less  often  than  the  average  American — whc 
we're  told,  will  change  houses  some  thirty  times  ir 
the  course  of  a  life.  Compared  with  our  more  restles 
countrymen,  we  gardeners  are  sticks-in-the-mud,  literal 
ly.  Gardening  attaches  a  body  to  the  earth,  and  beside; 
it  takes  a  whole  lot  longer  to  inake  a  garden  than  it  take 
to  outgrow  a  house. 

Consider  this  place.  Seven  years  after  we  bought  ou 
hoirse  in  northwest  Connecticut — a  run-down  Searsi 
Roebuck  bungalow  assembled  from  a  mail-order  kit  by . 
farm  family  in  1929 — it  started  to  feel  uncomfortable 
We  needed  more  and  different  space,  and  the  house  wa 
showing  worrisome  signs  of  entropy.  Yet  we'd  put  sevei 
years  into  the  gardens,  gradually  bringing  a  portion  o 
these  five  rock-strewn  and  anarchic  acres  under  a  sem 

A  Gardener  Cultivates  His  House 

Renovation  raises  a  modest  bungalow  to  the  standard  of  its  we  II- loved  surrounding. 

By  Michael  POLLAN  blance  of  government,  and  the  thought  of  abdicating  sA 

soon  seemed  slightly  outrageous.  After  seven  years; 
gardener  is  Just  becoming  fluent  in  the  language  of  hi' 
land,  just  learning  to  draw  that  deep  map  of  the  place 
which  tells  him  where  a  tender  Bourbon  rose  migh 
make  it  or  which  spot  is  damp  enough  to  sustain  a  foun 
tain  of  Japanese  iris.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  literate 
about  your  own  land,  which  is  why,  for  a  gardener,  t( 
move  even  across  the  street  is  to  find  yourself  in  a  couri 
try  where  you  don't  speak  the  language. 

There  was  this,  too:  for  both  Judith  and  me,  "workini 
the  land"  had  come  to  mean  something  more  than  tlu 
usual  efforts  with  spades  and  trowels.  Besides  helping, 
me  reshape  this  landscape,  Judith  had  been  painting  it 
finding  a  rich  vein  of  imagery  in  the  marsh  grasses  and 
brush  that  march  across  the  property's  untended  parts." 
And  I'd  already  written  hM  o{  Second  Nature:  A  Garden- 
er'}, Education,  a  book  that  tried  to  approach  this  particu- 
lar garden  as  my  personal  Walden  woods,  a  place  to  work 
out  the  terms  of  one  man's  relationship  to  the  earth.  Ev- 
ery chapter  was  rooted  in  some  corner  of  the  garden: 
here  were  the  antique  ro.ses  I'd  planted  for  their  harvest 
of  tropes;  over  there  was  the  ground 
where  I'd  battled  a  woodchuck  to  an 
epiphanic  draw.  Moving  was  out  of  the 
question.  We  would  have  to  renovate. 
With  this  necessity  came  opportuni- 
ties. Spending  time  in  a  garden,  you 
get  to  know  a  house  as  well  as  its  land, 
and  over  time  we  had  come  to  realize 

At  Michael  Pollan's  farm  a  screened-in  porch, 
top  left,  now  links  the  house  to  the  garden  and 
perennial  border,  left.  Above  left:  Pollan,  on  his 
porch.  Far  left:  Seed  Heads  #5,  by  his  wife,  JuditI 
Belzer,  brings  the  landscape  beyond  the  garden 
into  the  living  room.  Details  see  Resources. 
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at  one  thing  we  didn't  like  about 
II  liouse  was  how  little  it  had  to  do 
ith  its  site.  Our  accomplishments  in 
If  garden  were  largely  invisible 
oin  the  house,  which  had  been  built 
cing  the  road  by  people  who  evi- 
jntly  took  little  pleasure  in  their  in- 
aiisigent,  barely  arable  land.  The 
lore  extensive  the  garden  became, 
ic  more  out  of  place  and  irrelevant 
cmed  the  house. 

The  garden  has  developed  princi- 
ally  along  an  east-west  axis,  initially 
t  by  an  old  stone  retaining  wall  and 
\v  perennial  border  we  planted  be- 
cath  it.  The  path  back  from  the 
ouse  is  a  journey  from  the  relative 
'f  inements  of  the  perennials  and 
)ses,  through  an  arbor  clothed  in 
(inatis,  and  out  toward  the  unruly 
)rt  of  growth  that  shows  up  in  Ju- 
illi's  paintings.  Just  when  you  think 
le  garden  has  been  defeated  by  the 
leadow  grass  and  boulders  and 
1  iish,  you  come  upon  a  stone  stair- 
ay  that  lifts  you — deus  ex  machi- 
a! — up  a  slope  to  an  unexpectedly 
)iiiial  herb  garden,  a  circle  of  brick 
L't  into  a  cool  gray  pool  of  (mostly) 
imb's  ears,  lavender,  and  catmint. 
his  orderly  little  retreat,  which  ad- 
)ins  the  barn  where  Judith  and  I 
K)th  have  our  work  spaces,  is  an  is- 
uid  of  calm  in  an  otherwise  storm- 
issed  landscape.  Not  a  bad  scheme 
iut  it  couldn't  be  seen  from  the  house. 
Ordinarily,  the  house  comes  first 
lid  the  gardens  are  a  kind  of  archi- 
rctural  afterthought,  designed  to 
cspond  to  a  building  that  is  always 
;()ing  to  have  pride  of  place.  Here 
vas  an  opportunity  to  approach  mat- 
ers  from  the  opposite  direction.  It 
^as  the  garden  that  was  fairly  well 
uong,  and  we  wanted  a  house  that 
vould  respond  to  and  make  use  of  it 
ather  than  turn  its  back. 

Our  architect  did  not  need  to  be 
old  he  was  designing  a  house  for 
gardeners.  Charles  Myer  was  an  old 
riend,  an  accomplished  gardener 
■limself,  and  he  set  about  creating  a 
u)use  that  would  provide  the  kinds 
)i  spaces  we  needed  and  also  be  on 
ntimate  terms  with  the  garden.  Now 
he  house  is  oriented  toward  the  gar- 
dens, whose  moods  and  seasons 
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make  their  presence  felt  in  virtually 
every  room.  There  are  lots  of  divid- 
ed-light windows,  many  of  them 
framing  small-scale  vignettes — an 
apple  tree,  a  section  of  stone  wall,  a  li- 
lac. In  this  the  house  seems  to  reflect 
a  gardener's  approach  to  the  land- 
scape, which  is  a  lot  more  familiar 
than  that  of,  say,  a  wilderness  lover, 
who  would  be  more  likely  to  favor 
picture  windows  overlooking  distant 
vistas.  Our  views  search  out  the  inti- 
mate rather  than  the  sublime. 

On  the  ground  floor,  for  example, 
Charlie  took  as  his  inspiration  a  cle- 
matis growing  against  a  ramshackle 
toolshed  immediately  behind  the 
house.  From  the  old  front  door — we 
decided  early  on  to  preserve  the 
original  facade  and  the  overall  scale 
it  sets  up — you  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  clematis,  and  the  supporting  col- 
umns that  now  run  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  house  conduct  you  toward 
it,  almost  as  though  you  were  passing 
through  an  arbor  to  a  distant  point  of 
interest  in  a  garden.  Along  the  way 
you  pass  through  a  sun-filled  dou- 


ble-height space  whose  shape  and 
surface  (pine  boards  painted  white) 
put  you  in  mind  of  being  outdoors. 

But  perhaps  the  house's  most 
pleasing  gesture  toward  the  garden 
is  the  screened-in  porch  off  the  kitch- 
en. The  porch  sits  squarely  in  the 
garden,  not  ten  feet  from  the  stone 
wall  and  the  perennial  border,  whose 
sounds  and  scents  inhabit  it.  By 
painting  the  porch  dark  green  and 
trimming  it  with  arches  and  trellis 
work,  Charlie  all  but  erased  the  line 
between  house  and  garden,  creating 
a  space  from  which  the  garden  (with 
the  welcome  exception  of  its  flying 
insects)  can  be  fully  experienced. 
Viewed  from  outside,  from  down  the 
garden  path,  the  detailing  of  the 
porch  makes  the  entire  building  look 
less  like  a  house  than  the  sort  of  inti- 
mate structure  you'd  be  apt  to  find  in 
a  garden — delicate  in  scale  and  ame- 
nable to  vines  and  climbers.  In  the 
middle  of  a  summer  afternoon,  I 
can't  decide  whether  the  porch  is  the 
sweetest  spot  in  the  house — or  the 
sweetest  spot  in  the  garden.  A 
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Beene's  sketches 

for  a  chair, 

above,  and  a  sofa, 

top  right. 


Geoffrey 

Beene  turns  his 

hand  to  the  home 

"CLOTHING  AND  FURNITURE  ARf" 

both  geometry:  one  is  liquid,  the 
other  hard,"  says  fashion  designer 
Geoffrey  Beene,  whose  first  Hne  oi 
furniture  for  Arkitektura  will  be  out 
in  September.  "The  challenge  in  fur- 
niture is  to  make  the  geometry  soft 
er  and  less  weighty."  He  meets  the 
challenge.  Sharp  angles  and  stark 
contrasts  yield  to  the  playful  and 
irregular.  A  square  silver-leaf  stool 
perches  on  mini  black-lacquer  boots 
a  pyramidal  lamp  wears  an  under- 
scale  shade,  round  black  buttons  ere 
ate  dominos.  And  as  the  finishes 
glisten  and  legs  taper,  the  pieces 
grow  lighter.  "We  call  them  'objects 
of  desire,'  "  explains  Arkitektura 
president  Kenneth  F.  Smith  Jr.,  "be- 
cause Mr.  Beene  feels  'furniture" 
sounds  too  grounded."  Grounded  orl 
not,  they're  groundbreaking.  ' 

Beene,  left,  and  his  designs  for  Arkitektura:  a 
silver-leaf  wastebasket  and  footstool,  a  screen 
with  gilded  strips,  and,  below,  a  lamp  with  a 
faux  tortoise  shade.  On  the  form,  a  suit  from 
his  1992  fall  collection.  Details  see  Resources 
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Feel  wonderfully  privileged  with  the  majesty  of  "Empress."  Elegantly  authentic  embroidery  frames 
this  impeccably  tailored  ensemble  created  by  Cannon  Royal  Family  for  its  Court  of  Versailles  Collection, 
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An  elegant 

plaster  relief 

graces  the 

entrance  to 

the  Gustavian 

drawing  room  at 

Skogaholm 

manor  house 

in  Stockholm. 


One  of  my  earliest  and  most 

pleasurable  experiences  of  life  at  HG  was  a  slide 
show  masterminded  by  decorator  David  Easton.  The 
pictures  were  not  of  the  what-I-did-with-my-sum- 
mer-vacation  variety  but  were  a  chronicle  of  late 
eighteenth  century  Swedish  painted  floors,  ceilings, 
walls,  metal  lanterns  and  sconces,  crystal  chandeliers, 
and  plaster  reliefs.  More  than  a  catalogue  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Gustavian  decoration,  Easton's  photo- 
graphs were  an  illuminating  record  of  how  a  noted 
designer  sees.  Traveling  with  an  eye  makes  a  trip  more  enjoyable  and  ultimately 
more  useful,  yielding  riches  that  can  be  mined  at  home.  John  Rosselli,  leading  New 
York  purveyor  of  the  decorative  arts,  creates  furniture,  much  of  it  quite  fanciful, 
that  reflects  his  ventures  abroad.  Rosselli's  Savannah  house  evokes  both  the  lan- 
guor of  its  Spanish  moss-draped  setting  and  the  sophistication  of  a  well-traveled 
connoisseur.  Sited  in  a  copse  of  towering  cypresses  on  a  promontory  on  the  Greek 
island  of  Corfu,  Kouloura  cast  a  spell  on  its  Italian  owners  as  they  sailed  past  the 
stucco  fagade  with  its  pale  green-blue  shutters.  In  four  cramped  village  houses 
Spanish  decorator  Paco  Munoz  saw  an  unconventional  country  residence;  the 
complex  he  shaped  is  rooted  equally  in  Iberian  history  and  modern  art.  Elsewhere 
in  July  we  direct  our  gaze  to  the  Malibu  beach  house  of  Hollywood's  Sandy  Gallin, 
the  country  retreats  of  decorating  partners  Ellie  Cullman  and  Hedi  Kravis,  and  the 
Southampton  house  of  art  world  guru  Henry  Geldzahler.  In  our  story  on  Skoga- 
holm, I  experience  again  my  own  travels,  through  the  eyes  of  HG  contributing  edi- 
tor Deborah  Webster  and  photographer  Jacques  Dirand.  It  is  a  vivid  souvenir  of 
my  visit  to  Sweden,  in  the  footsteps  of  David  Easton. 


\J\a^x.,..^S\X^^ 
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On  Friday  afternoons,  Hollywood  mega-manager 

Sandy  Gallin  hops  in  his  300SL  and  hightails  it  to  Malibu 

By    Charles    Gandee     Photographs    by   Tim   Street-Porter 


NE,  TWO,  THREE, 
four,  five,  six,  sev- 
en,  eight". . . 
Sandy  Gallin  is 
counting.  .  . 
"nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen" 
...the  number ...  "fourteen,  fif- 
teen, sixteen,  seventeen,  eight- 
een". .  .of  telephones.  .>^. "nineteen, 
twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two" 
.  .  .in  his  new  Malibu  beach  house 
.  .  ."twenty-three,  twenty-four, 
twenty-five,  twenty-six".  .  .where  he 
spends  most  every.  .  ."twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight".  .  .Saturday  and  Sun- 
day..  ."twenty-nine,  thirty,  thirty- 
one".  .  .travel  schedule  permitting 
.  .  ."thirty-two." 

I  asked  Gallin  to  tally  up  his  tele- 
phones because,  while  I've  been  in  a 
fair  number  of  houses  with  a  fair 
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number  of  telephones  over  th 
years,  I've  never  been  in  a  house  witF| 
three  telephones  in  the  master  bath 
room — four  if  you  count  the  just-in , 
case  jack  in  the  closet.  "I  do  all  mv 
business  on  the  telephone,"  tries  t( 
explain  Gallin,  whose  business  i 
managing  the  careers  of  Dolly  Par 
ton,  Neil  Diamond,  the  Pointer  Sis 
ters,  and  Michael  Jackson — a  grou| 
it  would  be  safe  to  label  as  telephone 
intensive.  And  then,  of  course,  thertj 
are  the  mandatory  hours  of  wir 
time  spent  monitoring  Sandollar,  th{' 
film  and  television  company  Gallii 
and  Parton  founded  (Sandy  +  Dol 
ly  =  Sandollar)  in  1984  which  has 
since  produced  Father  of  the  Bride 
Shining  Through,  Straight  Talk,  and 
the  forthcoming  Buffy  the  Vampin 
Slayer,  as  well  as  the  A  cad  em) 
Award— winning  HBO  documentary 


omrnon  Threads:  Stones  from  the  (luilt. 
But  never  mind  the  thirty-two  lele- 
lones  or  the  wall-to-wall  pearl  gray 
irpeting  in  the  garage  or  the  very 
|ig  wet  bar  in  the  library  or  the  Ja- 
izzi-cuin-waterfall  spilling  into  the 
i^iniming  pool  overlooking  the  Pa- 
Ific  or  the  closed-circuit-television 
lonitored  electronic  gates  that 
zing  open  with  a  grand  flourish  to 
Imit  Bentley  turbos  and  Porsche 
llarreras  on  sunny  Saturday  after- 
loons  when  Gallin  entertains.  Gallin 
a  Hollywood  mogul,  and  such  toys 
id  trappings  come  with  the  terri- 
)ry.  Besides,  all  things  are  relative. 
^nd  nowhere  more  so  than  along  the 
ist-lane  axis  between  Beverly  Hills, 
Inhere  (iallin  spends  his  weeks  in  a 
|4,000-square-foot  house  currently 
the  market  for  $15.5  million — "I 
ist  reduced  it  from  $  1  8  million,"  he 


tempts — and  Malibu,  where  Ciallin 
spends  his  weekends.  How  relative? 
Where  else  would  a  friend  try  to  illus- 
trate Gallin's  refreshing  down-to- 
earthness  by  pointing  to  the 
"sensible"  car  Gallin  drives — an 
$80,000  Mercedes-Benz  roadster. 

Over  the  past  seventeen  years  Gal- 
lin has  built  or  renovated  four  Ma- 
libu beach  houses  for  himself,  beach 
houses  which  are,  to  employ  the  local 
parlance,  "contemporarv" — picture 
tons  of  travertine,  miles  of  mirror. 

With  its  white  picket  fence,  clapboard 
siding,  and  forest-green  shutters,  Gallin's 
beach  house,  opposite  above,  brings 
Americana  to  Malibu.  Right:  In  the 
entry,  a  Biedermeier  sofa  from  Charles 
Pollock,  L.A.  Below  and  opposite  below: 
In  the  living  room,  a  William  Morris- 
style  carpet  adds  color  and  pattern 
to  a  basically  black  and  white  palette. 
All  carpets  from  J.  H.  Minassian,  L.A. 


For  Malibu  beach  house  number 
five,  however,  Gallin  wanted  to  try 
something  "traditional."  So  he 
looked  east  for  inspiration,  to  East 
Hampton  to  be  more  precise,  to 
friends  Calvin  and  Kelly  Klein's 
house.  "It's  one  of  my  favorite  places 
in  the  whole  world,"  says  Gallin  of 
the  Kleins'  rambling  shingle-style  re- 
treat overlooking  Georgica  Pond. 
"It's  calm,  comfortable,  serene."  As- 
piring to  the  same  qualities,  Gallin 
called  on  L.A.  architect  Peter 
Choate,  who  responded  to  his  client's 
mandate  for  "something  Cape  Cod, 
something  New  England"  with 
something  reassuringly  familiar. 

In  a  different  time  (say,  in  the  fif- 
ties), in  a  different  place  (say,  on  Elm 
Street,  Anytown,  U.S.A.),  Gallin's 
house  would  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
spectable family  affair.  (To  my  eye,  it 
looks  more  than  a  bit  like  the  house 
that  Ward  and  June  and  Wally  and 
Beaver  Cleaver  called  home.)  Set  on 
a  stone  base  and  capped  with  a  slate 
roof,  the  white  clapboard  structure 
presents  a  retinue  of  familiar  details: 
there  are  dormers  and  gables  and 
forest-green  shutters,  there's  a 
greener-than-green  lawn  lined  with 
white  primroses  and  pink  roses, 
there's  even  a  Tom-Sawyer-meets- 
David-Lynch-style  white  picket 
fence  that  parts  at  a  winding  stone 
path  leading  to  the  screened  front 
door.  In  other  words,  welcome  home 
to  Home  Sweet  Home. 

Behind  that  green  front  door,  dec- 
orator Bill  Lane,  a  perennial  good 
sport  who  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  worked  with  Gallin  on 
"somewhere  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  projects,"  took  charge,  as  he 
always  does.  "Sandy  and  I  have  had 
our  tiffs  at  times,"  notes  Lane,  who 
also  counts  Dolly  Parton,  Roy  Dis- 
ney, and  Marvin  Hamlisch  among 
his  list  of  repeat  clients.  "But  Sandy  is 
very  loyal  not  only  to  me  but  to  his 
contractor.  Albino  Martinez,  who's 
fabulous."  Gallin  returns  the  compli- 
ment. "Bill  is  very  very  very  very  easy 
to  work  with,"  says  the  formidable 
client,  who  likes  to  establish  the  stylis- 
tic direction  of  his  houses  as  well  as 
join  in  on         (Continued  on  page  1 24) 
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After  four  "contemporary"  beach  hous 
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1  of  travertine,  miles  of  mirror — Gallin  decided  to  try  "traditional" 
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ouses  of  decorating  partners  demonstrate  their  bel 
individuality  is  a  matter  of  detail.  By  Andrew  Solomo 

raphs   by   Michaftl   Mundy     Produced   by  Carolyn   Sollis 
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ELLIE  CULLMAN  AND  HEDl  KRAVIs' 
are  the  kind  of  women  who  know 
about  the  best  of  everything. 
They  know  where  you  can  get  the 
best  sandwiches  in  New  York. 
They  know  who  makes  the  best 
stationery,  the  best  shoe  polish, 
the  best  fountain  pens.  Partners  in  a  seven  and  a 
half  year  old  decorating  firm,  they  expend  a  lot 
of  energy  to  find  the  best  everything,  but  like  any 
effort  sustained  until  it  becomes  a  character  trait, 
their  insistence  on  perfection  has  a  casual  off- 
hand quality  about  it.  It's  not  so  much  that  they 
strive  valiantly  for  the  best  as  that  they  would  feel 
rather  uncomfortable  with  anything  else. 

The  details  of  Hedi  Kravis's  style  are  different 
from  the  details  of  Ellie  Cullman's,  but  the  two 
women  have  in  common  the  fact  that  their  styles 
are  all  about  details.  They  are  such  good  friends 
that  each  has  a  keen  grasp  of  the  other's  mode: 
Ellie  made  suggestions  about  Hedi's  house  which 
are  plausibly  Hedi-ish,  and  Hedi  made  sugges- 
tions about  Ellie's  house  which  .seem  authentical- 
ly Ellie-ish.  Talking  to  them  is  bewildering,  since 
they  keep  interrupting  each  other  to  explain 
each  other.  In  the  end  you  feel  each  one  is  the 
other's  most  impressive  invention. 

Their  summer  houses  are  about  twenty  min- 
utes apart  and  their  husbands  get  along  famous- 
ly— which  is  great,  since  it  means  that  the  men 
can  go  golfing  while  the  women  sit  by  the  pool  (ei- 
ther pool)  or  in  the  living  room  (either  living 
room)  and  make  plans  for  clients.  Each  of  them 
has  a  largish  but  unpretentious  house  on  a  large 
piece  of  land,  and  each  has  been  redoing  hei 
house  in  stages  for  years.  "You  can  never  .say  that 
you've  done  your  house  and  it's  finished,  like 
women  who  find  their  look  in  their  twenties  and 
stick  with  the  same  eyeliner  and  hairstyle  straight 
through  middle  age,"  Ellie  Cullman  remarks. 
"You  have  to  keep  everything  fluid  and  open.' 
Both  women  wanted  houses  in  which  you  could 
put  your  feet  up  and  feel  comfortable,  houses  in 
which  children  could  run  free — "reasonably 
free,"  says  Hedi — but  both  also  wanted  elegant 
spaces  in  which  to  entertain. 

There  are  a  thousand  differences  of  detail.  El- 
lie's house  is  clever  and  whimsical  where  Hedi's  i.' 
classical  and  serious.  Ellie's  is  full  of  folk  art  and 
has  a  slightly  primitive  stripped-back  feeling; 
Hedi's  is  full  of  English  furniture  and  has  a  rich 
finished  feeling.  "When  you  walk  into  Ellie'j 
house,  you  smile,  and  you  keep  on  smiling  as  long 
as  you're  there,"  says  Hedi  with  her  trademark 
perkiness.  "Hedi's  house  does  all  the  things  you'd 
want  to  do  in  the  country  to  which  some  clients 
would  probably  say,  'No,  that's  too  formal' — but 


file's  house  is  clever 
irid  whimsical,  where  her 
)artner  Hedi's  house 
s  classical  and  serious 

feels  like  the  country  anyway,"  says  Ellie. 
Ellie's  place  has  been  in  her  husband's  family 
or  two  generations;  by  rights  it  should  have  gone 
)  other  CuUnians  but  it  was  "so  hideously  ugly," 
he  says,  that  no  one  else  wanted  it.  She  brought 
II  Robert  A.  M.  Stern  to  do  her  first  phase  of  al- 
eration.  He  opened  up  the  entire  space,  making 
I  light  and  bright  and  linking  what  had  been 
wholly  unrelated  rooms.  Architect  Rink  DuPont 
Iter  designed  a  new  five-bedroom  wing.  Ellie 
las  been  a  guest  curator  at  the  Museum  of  Amer- 
taii  Folk  Art,  and  her  collection  creates  the 
iiood  that  is  sustained  throughout  the  house.  "I 
jiidn't  want  to  have  only  American  folk  art,"  she 
lays.  "In  the  museum  world  everyone  is  so  pur- 
st — I  used  to  take  objects  off  to  a  little  man  in 
)elaware  who  would  do  experiments  on  wood 
havings  to  disqualify  foreign  pieces.  I  wanted  to 
lave  the  sort  of  collection  that  might  have  been 
)ut  together  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  by  an 
\merican  with  a  good  eye  who  liked  to  travel." 

Since  Ellie  herself  is  an  American  with  a  good 
■ye  who  likes  to  travel,  the  only  requisite  leap  of 
magination  was  temporal.  She  has  painted  fur- 
litureof  the  Napoleon  III  period,  provincial  En- 
glish carvings,  and  wonderful  American 
naterial:  the  eagle  from  a  Connecticut  court- 
louse  dominates  the  dining  room  and  cigar  store 
Indians — Ellie's  husband  is  in  the  tobacco  indus- 
ry — appear  in  most  of  the  main  rooms.  There 
uc  little  stars  and  big  stars  leaning  against  cup- 
)()ards  or  lying  on  end  tables  or  stacked  in  book- 
ases.  Some  were  ornaments;  others  were  used  in 
ihooting  ranges  or  board  games. 

The  details  are,  of  course,  superb.  In  both 
nouses  the  sheets  have  been  custom-made  with 
Ellie  and  Hedi's  own  designs  brocaded  in  ombre 
breads  on  dreamily  soft  Egyptian  cotton.  The 
loor  hinges  and  radiator  grilles  are  either  old 
ones  that  have  been  restored  or  new  ones  made 
to  their  specifications.  "We  love  hardware,"  Ellie 
ind  Hedi  confess  simultaneously. 

Hedi's  house,  too,  was  originally  a  mess,  full  of 
crystal  sconces  and  wall-to-wall  carpeting.  She 
'knew  she  couldn't  change  everything  at  once,  so 
she  painted  it  white,  called  it  a  blank  canvas,  and 
worked  from  there.  "I  wanted  a  high-country 
style,"  she  says.  "If  you  look  around  the  house 
now,  you'll  see  that  it  has  brass  picture  frames, 
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not  silver.  I've  kept  that  shine  and  twinkle  but 
tried  to  drop  the  stiffness  and  pretension." 

A  long  and  beautiful  drive  leads  to  Hedi's 
house,  through  woods  and  past  horse  fields. 
From  a  big  hall  with  a  shining  wood  floor — Hedi 
found  it  beneath  the  wall-to-wall — you  can  go 
into  the  living  room,  where  traces  of  gold  on  the 
glazed  walls  make  the  whole  room  shimmer.  Or 
you  can,  instead,  go  to  the  dining  room,  which  is 
in  s6me  ways  the  focus  of  the  house.  Hedi  had 
planned  to  paint  the  walls  in  yellow  stripes  with 
highlights  in  gold  pencil  and  had  been  suffering 
over  the  exact  yellow  for  weeks  when  Ellie  said, 
"You  know  what?  It  should  be  blue."  And  all  at 
once  Hedi  saw  that  it  should  indeed  be  blue.  Now 
the  stripes  are  cornflower  and  cobalt,  and  the 
gold  pencil  makes  them  look  like  a  rural  fantasy 
for  the  royal  family  of  Sweden.  The  mirror-back 
chairs  and  miniature  bull's-eye  mirrors  add  to 
the  sparkle  Hedi  is  so  keen  on. 

"You'd  never  mistake  a  photo  of  my  house  for 
a  photo  of  EUie's  house,"  says  Hedi,  and  this  is 
true,  but  you'd  also  never  mistake  their  work  for 
anyone  else's.  These  houses  are  two  distinct  vari- 
ations on  a  single  theme.  One  may  be  in  waltz 
time,  the  other  in  march  time,  but  the  melodic 
structure  is  unmistakably  consistent.  A 


The  details  are  superb,  right  down  to  the  custom  bed  linens 
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PAUL  STRAND  SENT  ME 
that  just  before  he 
died,"  Henry  Geld- 
zahler  says  of  a  pho- 
tograph of  Egypt 
hanging  in  a  corner 
of  his  dining  room. 
"When  I  told  Ellsworth  Kelly  that 
Strand  had  given  me  a  print  I  liked, 
he  looked  through  two  volumes  of 
Strand's  work  and  picked  it  out. 
'This  must  be  the  one,'  he  told  me, 
'because  it's  half  Hans  Hofmann  and 
half  David  Hockney.'  " 

Thirty-two  years  after  Geldzahler 
first  "tickled  the  sleeping  giant" — his 
phrase  for  establishing  a  contempo- 
rary art  presence  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art — he  can  sit  in  any 
room  in  his  two-storv  stu(  co  house  in 


I  didn't  think  about  eating  when  I  picked 
it,"  says  Geldzahler  of  the  Francesco 
Clemente  drawing  in  his  dining  room, 
top  left.  Above:  A  trio  of  1950s  armchairs 
by  Hans  Wegner,  Julius  Rindler,  and 
Eero  Saarinen  face  a  1930s  sofa  with 
pillows  made  by  Geldzahler's  mother. 
Left:  Hats  in  a  Dale  Chihuly  gla.ss  shell. 
Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left:  Bow  ties. 
Tom  Slaughter  painting  and  lights  by 
Judy  Markham  in  the  kitchen.  Calvin 
Churchman  furniture  with  a  basket 
of  halian  glass  fruits  and  vegetables. 
A  William  Tarr  tree  in  the  living  room. 


Southampton  and  offer  an  abbre 
ated  art  history  lesson  with  appi 
priate  illustration  and  person 
anecdotes.  "I  had  this  on  my  desk 
the  Met,"  he  recalls,  pointing  tc 
bust  of  Christ  he  bought  at  a  fl 
market.  "A  curator  came  in  one  d 
and  said,  'Oh,  Raoul  Larche.  V 
don't  have  one  in  the  collectio 
That  night  I  took  it  home."  Th 
there's  Andy  Warhol's  portrait 
Geldzahler,  now  in  the  living  roo 
It  is,  the  story  goes,  the  second  vf 
sion:  "When  he  showed  me  the  fi 
version,  I  said,  'Andy,  you  left  som 
thing  out.  You  forgot  the  art.'  " 

In  a  1981  lecture  at  Yale,  LooAmg 
Pictures,  recently  published  by  Han 
man  Books,  Geldzahler  revealed  tl 
master's  secret  to  evaluating  art:  "I 
all  anecdote  and  autobiography 
Geldzahler's  own  life  has  become  i 
separable  from  the  history  of  2 
since  1960,  when  he  began  workii 
in  New  York:  the  first  curator 
twentieth-century  art  at  the  Metr 
politan,  organizer  of  the  visual  ai 
division  of  the  National  Endowme 
for  the  Arts,  commissioner  of  culti 
al  affairs  for  New  York  City,  art  h 
torian,  writer,  and  artist's  subject. 
1969  he  parlayed  his  sharp  eye  ai 
titanic  self-assurance  into  the  le 
endary  exhibition  "New  York  Pair 
ing  and  Sculpture,  1940-1970" 
the  Metropolitan.  "Henry's  show," 
it  was  always  called,  filled  35  galleri 
with  4 1 3  works  by  43  artists,  many 
whom  Geldzahler  had  been  encou 
aging  since  the  early  1960s. 

"I'm  always  amazed  that  peop 
look  back  and  say,  'Gosh,  you  were ; 
ways  right  in  the  sixties  and  seventi 
and  eighties.'  But  when  I  say,  'Lo( 
at  Tom  Slaughter,  look  at  Scott  K^ 
gour  or  Robert  Harms,'  they  dot 
pay  much  attention."  Geldzahl 
pauses.  "People  trust  their  own  a 
sence  of  acuity." 

Slides  of  work  by  Slaughter,  who 
grid  of  hats  hangs  in  the  living  root 
are  piled  around  the  typewriter 
the  upstairs  workroom,  along  wi 
images  by  Francesco  Clemente  ar 
Roy  Lichtenstein.  Geldzahler  is  wr; 
ing  catalogue  essays  on  all  three, 
well  as  working  on  a  book,  Modern  A 


['"It's  not  a  collection,"  says  Geldzahler.  "It's  the  track  of  my  life" 


in  America,  and  curating  exhibitions 
at  the  Dia  Center  for  the  Arts  in 
Bridgehampton.  "Learning  and 
teaching"  is  how  he  describes  his 
current  occupation.  "It  is  more  im- 
portant that  a  proposition  be  inter- 
esting than  true,"  he  says,  quoting 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  as  he  moves 
around  a  worktable. 

Geldzahler,  who  left  Manhattan 
for  the  Hamptons  in  1983,  bought 
this  house  two  years  ago.  "An  abso- 
lute nondriver,"  in  Hockney's  words, 
Geldzahler  had  one  major  require- 
ment: "If  I  can't  walk  to  the  book- 
store, I  don't  want  it."  But  the  place 
has  other  advantages  as  well,  includ- 
ing daylight  from  all  sides,  "which 
I've  never  had  before."  The  famous 
sofa  in  Hockney's  double  portrait 


Henry  Geldzahler  and  Christopher  Scott 
is  in  storage,  but  there  is  room  for 
one  designed  in  the  1930s,  by  Swiss- 
born  architect  William  Lescaze  for  a 
Manhattan  town  house,  and  for  an 
assortment  of  chairs  from  the  1950s. 
Because  he  is  proud  of  his  orderly 
house  but  has  a  famously  low  thresh- 
old for  boredom,  Geldzahler  decides 
to  call  people  who  have  asked  to  visit 
and  invite  them  all  over  together. 
One  Sunday  sixteen  friends,  who 
have  been        (Continued  on  page  125} 

Arnold  Newman's  portraits  of  Picasso 
and  Mondrian  survey  a  well-worn  Eames 
lounge  chair  and  ottoman  in  the  library, 
right,  where  the  walls  were  painted 
to  match  a  Dansk  cup.  A  roll  of  brown 
paper  serves  as  a  pedestal  for  a  glass 
sculpture  by  Dale  Chihuly,  while  a  family 
of  cats,  souvenirs  of  an  Alaskan  cruise 
with  David  Hockney,  perch  atop  a  book- 
case. Above:  A  painted  plaster  model 
of  a  Hockney  theater  curtain  design. 
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IT  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN  SAl] 
that  for  a  garden  to  hav 
character  it  must  have  a  his 
tory.  Floralyn  is  endowec 
with  both.  A  seventeenth 
century  map  of  the  Quake 
settlement  in  Locust  Valley 
New  York,  shows  the  site  of  what  wa 
originally  a  Long  Island  farmhous 
and  the  land  over  which  it  presidec 
The  house  was  later  enlarged  an( 
embellished  with  grand  porticoes 
and  in  the  early  part  of  this  centur 
the  landscape  architect  Noel  Cham 
berlin  laid  out  a  suitably  elaborate  se 
ries  of  steps  and  terraces  stretchin; 
downhill  from  the  rear  fagade. 

Over  the  years  a  formal  sunkei 
garden  was  bedded  out  with  low 
growing  plants — mostly  annuals- 
whose  bold  contrasting  colors  am 
dense  grouping  accentuated  the  pat 
tern  of  the  beds.  Trees  and  shrub 
bery  discreetly  concealed  a  secre 
water  garden.  Sadly  though,  by  th 
time  Floralyn  came  into  the  hands  o 
the  present  owners  much  of  thi 
man-made  landscape  had  been  over 
grown  or  had  vanished  without 
trace.  The  estate  still  displayed  th 
enviable  stamp  of  age,  however,  witi 
its  long  sweeping  drive,  towerini 
yews,  and  ivy-clad  garden  walls. 

Although  the  new  mistress  of  Flor 
alyn  was  intent  on  preserving  thi 
legacy,  she  also  hoped  to  adapt  wha 
survived  of  prewar  grandeur  to  th 
more  informal  life  of  her  young  fam 
ily.  Above  all,  she  wanted  a  profusioi 
of  perennials  and  roses  that  woulc 
soften  the  geometry  of  parterre-lik 
beds  and  make  the  paths  and  hedge< 
enclosures  more  inviting  as  places  t ,, 
explore  and  linger  in.  Every  one  o 
these  goals  appealed  to  the  womai 
who  was  engaged  to  compose  the  lat 
est  chapter  in  Floralyn's  history,  Ne\ 
York— based  landscape  designe 
Adele  Mitchell.  Like  Russell  Page 

Landscape  designer  Adele  Mitchell, 
above  left,  photographed  by  Horst.  Left: 
Tulips  bloom  within  view  of  Floralyn's 
rear  portico.  Between  mown  paths, 
opposite  above,  Mitchell  replaced  carpets 
of  low-growing  annuals  with  groupings 
of  peonies  and  other  perennials 
alongside  roses  and  clematis  trained  up 
twisted  metal  supports,  opposite  below. 
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Both  formal  borders 
and  the  vegetable 
garden  evoke  old- 
fashioned  abundanc( 

with  whom  she  apprenticed  in  Eu- 
lojx'.  the  English  born  and  bred 
Mitchell  prefers  to  be  called  simplv  a 
gardener.  (Her  friend  the  photogra- 
pher Horst  sees  her  as  a  "garden  art- 
ist") "I  looked.  I  listened,  I  learned. 
and  1  weeded,  weeded,  weeded,"  she 
says  of  her  education  under  Page. 
The  lessons  of  Page's  horticultural 
pragmatism  ha\e  proven  endlessly 
useful.  t)ut  hi^  tutelage  also  taught 
her  the  importance  of  the  "bones"  of 
the  garden  as  the  basis  for  design. 

Even  todav,  w  hen  planning  a  proj- 
ect. Mitchell  prefers  to  pay  her  first 
visit  in  winter  when  there  are  the 
fewest  possible  distractions  from  the 
structure  of  the  landscape,  or  the 
wa\s  in  whit  li  it  might  relate  to  the 
architecture  of  the  house.  Since 
founding  her  firm  in  Manhattan  in 
the  late  1970s,  she  has  applied  this 
principle  to  sites  as  diverse  as  the 
rockv  heights  of  the  Adirondacks. 
the  arid  hills  of  West  Texas,  and  the 
lusli  green  valleys  of  Wales. 

Mitchell's  assured  reworking  of 
the  pastoral  formality  at  Floralyn  is 
further  evidence  of  her  professional 
kinship  to  Russell  Page.  She  also  cite? 
the  inspiration  of  another  friend,  the 
late  Luther  Greene,  Broadway  pro- 
ducer and  offstage  gardener.  Mitch- 
ell herself  has  long  enjoyed  planning 
gardens  as  if  they  were  stage  sets 
■■\'()U  need  entrances  and  exits  so  the 
plavers  don't  trip  over  one  another, 
she  says.  The  entrance  avenue  tc 
Floralvn's  sunken  garden  is  lined  h\ 
tall  junipers  and  twisted  metal  col- 
umns for  climbing  roses — 'Queen 
Elizabeth".  "New  Dawn'.  "Paul's  Scar- 
let'— and  clematis.  Mitchell  painted 
the  columns  the  blackish  bottle  green 
she  favors  for  garden  architecture 
but  placed  an  off-white  antique  iron 
bench  against  a  stone  wall  in  deep 
shade  as  a  focus  for  the  vista  down 
the  avenue.     (Continued  on  page  124. 
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Joe  D'Urso, 
tech,  is  now  ^ 

and  velvet  pillows.  The  master 
bedroom's  sofa  is  copied  from 
an  antique  in  the  living  room. 
D'Urso  sacrificed  a  window  for 
storage  area  with  mirrored  doors. 
Opposite:  In  the  dining  room  a 
D'Urso  stool,  French  table,  and 
Picasso  plate.  Details  see  Resources. 
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AN  OBSERVANT  ELEVEN- 
year-old  has  an  eye  for 
inconsistency.  In  the 
apartments  of  all  her 
friends,  she  tells  her  mother,  the 
lamps  are  deployed  in  pairs.  "In  our 
house,  nothing  matches." 

Give  that  young  woman  a  design 
scholarship.  The  absence  of  symme- 
try is  no  accident.  Her  family's  Park 
Avenue  apartment  was  designed  by 
Joe  D'Urso,  a  master  at  challenging 
cherished  decorating  assumptions. 
But  this  time  he  does  it  not  with  the 
carpeted  platforms  and  industrial 
accessories  of  his  high-tech  period  or 
with  the  don't-move-a-chair  rigidity 
of  his  later  homage-to-Josef-Hoff- 
mann  period  but  with  a  decorating 
Trojan  horse:  flowered  rugs,  great- 
grandma's  tufted  sofas,  pretty  throw 
pillows,  antiques  from  many  times 
and  places,  curtains,  hanging  plates 
— the  traditional  decorator's  bag  of 
tricks.  Has  iron  Joe  gone /ro?tyo/?n?  If 
this  is  a  Joseph  Paul  D'Urso  job,  pass 
the  smelling  salts. 

But  don't  be  fooled  by  the  conven- 
tional vocabulary.  In  a  period  when 
couturiers  are  turning  clothes  inside 
out  and  leaving  edges  unfinished 
and  international  architects  have 
forsaken  parallel  walls,  D'Urso  is  de- 
constructing "trad"  genteelly.  There 
is  no  loss  of  equilibrium,  no  bewil- 

Typical  of  D'Urso's  unbalancing  act, 
the  Victorian  sofa  from  Kentshire,  NYC, 
in  the  living  room,  right,  is  set  across  a 
dining  room  entrance.  The  furniture  mix 
includes  an  Otto  Wagner  etagere,  a  1950s 
Lucite  chair,  a  French  garden  chair,  and 
a  Kolo  Moser  chest.  The  Airship  sculpture 
is  by  Bryan  Hunt.  Below:  D'Urso  ripped 
out  French  doors  that  divided  the  foyer 
from  the  living  and  dining  rooms. 


With  a  Trojan  horse  of  floral  rugs  and  g  '^ 


aidma's  sofas,  D'Urso  challenges  cherished  decorating  assumptions 
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lerment  or  confusion.  Still,  it's  not 
our  mother's  living  room.  He  may 
>e  using  old  things — but  he's  not  de- 
iigning  by  the  old  rules.  "There  are 
ID  rules,"  says  D'Urso,  who  rocks  the 
)oat  gently  here  with  odd  choices, 
uxtapositions,  and  placements. 

In  the  past,  he  admits,  "I  was  less 
nterested  in  furniture  per  se.  I 
>truggled  to  get  the  perfect  scheme, 
rasing  the  edges  between  furniture 
ind  architecture.  Today  I'm  looser, 
nore  freewheeling,  more  in  tune 
ith  what  people  need  to  be  comfort- 


I 


'Urso  and  clients  trekked  to  ten  marble 
vards  before  finding  the  right  slab  for 
ihe  living  room  fireplace  surround, 
above.  Its  veining  echoes  the  lines  of  the 
African  grain-storage  ladder.  Opposite: 
Hardly  noticeable  is  the  generation  gap 
between  D'Urso's  sofa  in  muslin,  Pierre 
Chareau's  c.  1920  wicker  armchair,  and 
Jean  Royere's  iron  coffee  table  and  the 
Artemide  lamp,  both  from  the  1950s. 


able."  His  clients  in- 
dicated that  they   D'Urso  dcscribes  himself  today 

were  tired  of  con- 
temporary, so  he    as  "looser,  more  freewheeling, 

provided  an  envi- 
ronment that  is    more  in  tune  with  what  people 

more  furnished 

than  designed.         need  to  be  comfortable" 

"I'm  perfectly  com- 


fortable now  with  the  idea  of  a  piece 
of  furniture  being  placed  in  one  spot 
and  then  being  able  to  move  it." 

Several  structural  changes  were 
made  in  the  rented  apartment. 
Quirky  ones.  "It  was  very  gutsy  of 
Joe — and  of  us — to  close  up  three 
windows,"  says  the  woman  of  the 
house,  a  graduate  student  in  photog- 
raphy who  vowed  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  she  had  a  low-level  job  at  Cal- 
vin Klein,  that  one  day  she  would  live 
in  a  D'Urso  creation.  This  is  his  sec- 
ond job  for  her  and  her  husband. 


Making  war  on  twosomes,  D'Urso 
boarded  up  one  of  a  pair  of  windows 
behind  the  living  room  sofa  and  one 
of  a  pair  in  the  bedroom  as  well  as  an 
odd  window  in  the  dining  room. 
Then  he  turned  the  spacious  living 
room — the  reason  most  people  han- 
ker after  prewar  apartments — into 
four  areas,  building  an  L-shaped  bar 
counter  in  the  middle  of  it.  "I  kept 
asking  Joe,  'Are  you  sure?  Are  you 
sure?'  "  recalls  the  wife,  who  has 
come  to  respect  the  decision. 

The  furnishings,  gems  of  eclecti- 
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A  cuirtain  of  hand- 
woven  linen  from 
Nantwcket  Looms 
a  head- 
.  the  master 
oom.  The  | 

r  photograph  a 
by  Irving  Penn.  | 
Opposite:  Imogeii 
Cunningham's 
Magnolia  hangs  abov 
a  Chinese  chair 
outside  the  precisely:^; 
detailed  master 
bath,  which  features 
basswood  cabinets 
and  a  marble  counter. 
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Throughout  the  apartment,  the  designer  rocks  the  boat  with'i 


I 


cism  spanning  at  least  a  dozen  de- 
cades, may  look  as  if  they've  been 
passed  down  in  the  family,  but  they 
were  all  purchased  within  the  same 
year,  with  no  rigid  plan  in  mind.  Like 
an  old-fashioned  decorator,  D'Urso 
savored  the  process  of  shopping  with 
his  clients — at  auctions,  antiques 
shows,  and  galleries,  searching  for 
the  serendipitous  find.  "Spontaneity 
interests  me  now,"  he  says. 

"You  go  looking  for  a  sofa  and  a 
chair,  and  you  come  home  with 
$10,000  worth  of  art  glass  vases," 
says  the  wife,  describing  an  expedi- 
tion to  SoHo.  "Or  you'll  see  a  sofa 


ces,  placements,  and  jolting  juxtapositions 


and  he  11  say,  i  don't  know  where 
we'll  put  it,'  but  we  buy  it  and  put  it  in 
storage.  You  have  to  have  a  lot  of 
trust."  Eventually,  they  also  came 
home  with  an  Aubusson  rug  and  ex- 
emplary early  modern  pieces  by  Otto 
Wagner,  Josef  Hoffmann,  Pierre 
Chareau,  and  Kolo  Moser.  ("Joe  will 
tolerate  nothing  less  than  the  best  of 
a  period,"  says  his  client.)  Many 
pieces,  including  an  $80,000  chest, 
were  bought  on  approval  and  sent 
back.  "We  could  have  been  finished  a 
hundred  times,  but  the  rooms  are 
always  evolving.  Joe  keeps  experi- 
menting. He  doesn't  lose  steam." 

While  D'Urso's  choices  may  be  tra- 
ditional, (Continued  on  page  124) 
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RSON  WELLES  FLASHED 

through  my  head 
the  first  time  I  set 
eyes  on  Paco  Mu- 
noz.  Relaxing  at 
his  country  house 
in  Pedraza  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  his  magnifying  glass  hang- 
ing from  a  leather  cord  around  his 
neck,  Paco  Mufioz  seems  larger  than 
life.  Like  Welles,  he  is  tall  and  solid 
with  a  taste  for  the  theatrical  and  a 
commanding  presence  softened  by  a 
mischievous  smile.  And  like  Welles, 
he  has  been  a  pioneer:  he  was  one  of 
a  talented  handful  who  virtually  in- 
vented interior  design  in  Spain  in  the 
early  fifties.  "Houses  used  to  be  fur- 
nished, not  decorated,"  he  says.  "We 
have  all  learned  on  the  job." 

Muiioz  studied  architecture  and 
dabbled  in  set  design  before  turning 
to  interior  design  and  decoration. 
"My  father  always  expected  me  to 


Paco  and  Sabine 
Munoz,  left,  with 
Goofy.  Above:  A 
mirror  made  fror 
an  18th-century 
wooden  doorfran: 
dominates  one 
end  of  the  librar) 
over  a  sofa  from 
Munoz's  Casa  & 
Jardin,  a  pair  of 
rare  14th-century 
Spanish  chairs,  ar 
a  low  table  dresse 
in  linen.  Opposite 
above:  The  garde 
centers  on  a  2nd- 
century  baptismal 
font.  Opposite  bek 
Even  the  beams  a 
yellow  in  the  vivii 
breakfast  room;  tl 
tablecloth  is  by 


Souleiado,  availat 
at  Pierre  Deux 
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itle  eventually  into  the  family  busi- 

•ss  of  banking,"  he  says.  "But  since 

c  thing  I  did  best  was  draw,  I  detid- 

:  to  make  the  best  of  my  abilities." 

.iday  his  firm,  Casa  &  Jardin,  is  an 

.titution  in  Spain,  with  about  a 

iiidred  employees  and  a  full  line  of 

r vices,  from  decorating  to  manu- 

(turing  to  retailing. 

I  His  romance  with  Pedraza  started 

I  )ut  the  same  time  as  his  decorating 

neer.  He  and  eleven  friends  used 

>  get  together  once  a  week  to  talk. 

^|>ne  week  they  decided  that  each 

f  'ould  find  a  house  in  a  different  lo- 

ition,  do  it  up,  and  allow  the  others 

)  use  it.  One  found  a  house  in  Se- 

ille,  another  in  Venice.  Munoz 

Dund  Pedraza,  a  tiny  medieval  vil- 

ige  deep  in  the  austere  and  rugged 

mdscape  of  Castile. 

"I  drove  out  there  one  day  on  a 

imily  excursion  and  fell  in  love  with 

ne  place  on  the  spot,"  he  recalls.  "I 
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Munoz  jokes,  "Color  came  into  this  house 
through  the  French  connection" — his  wife 


"C 

of 


reating 
all  arch 


a  feeling  of  space  is  the  essence 
itecture  and  interior  design" 


was  a  bit  worried  about  the  reactiol 
of  my  brother  Antonio,  who  was 
nancing  the  project  with  me,  bij 
since  he  was  enjoying  a  weekend  o; 
the  Onassis  yacht  in  Monaco,  I  juv 
went  ahead."  He  bought  a  sma 
house,  practically  in  ruins,  with  h 
brother.  Later  he  bought  four  adj;; 
cent  eighteenth-century  houses  an 
united  them  into  a  coherent  whoh 
Taking  advantage  of  the  high  cei 
ings  and  different  floor  levels,  h 
created  an  indoor  terrace  a  few  ste| 
above  the  living  room,  tucked  th 
bedrooms  upstairs,  and  opened  u 
the  space  next  to  the  living  room  t 
its  full  two-story  height.  More  rt 
cently  he  added  an  orangerie  an 
third-floor  bedrooms. 

As  I  walked  from  the  glaring  sui 
light  into  the  dim  cool  entrance  ha 
and  then  stepped  down  into  th 
main  living  room,  I  was  struck  by  th 
light  and  expansiveness  of  Muno/ 


,(  heme.  "Creating  a  feeling  of  space 
s  to  me  the  essence  of  all  architecture 
iiid  interior  design,"  he  says.  "For  a 
oom  to  work,  there  must  be  a  coher- 
nce  of  space  around  the  objects  and 
abrics  you  use." 

Oversize  glass  doors  lead  into  the 
louble-height  library.  Mufioz 
.pends  hours  poring  over  drawing 
loards  up  in  the  gallery — where  the 
A.ills  have  been  covered  with  nine 
oats  of  terra-cotta  colored  stucco, 
oated  with  wax,  and  polished  with  a 
>icel  bar — while  guests  chat  around 
lie  massive  whitewashed  fireplace 
lownstairs.  The  original  wooden 
ueams  help  divide  the  space.  Stand- 
ing back,  I  suddenly  see  the  room  as  a 
hree-dimensional  rendering  of  an 
ihstract  painting.  Muiioz  approves. 
1  was  very  involved  in  the  abstract 
lit  movement  in  Spain  in  the  fifties, 
md  many  of  the  artists  are  friends 
)1  mine."         (Conlinued  cm  pa^e  125) 
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A  Tapies  triptych,  1970,  and  a  1984  sculpture  by  Paiazueio,  opposite  above,  in  the 
gallen,'.  Opposite  below:  Stone  walls  and  15th-century'  grilles  screen  the  pool.  Above: 
The  master  bedroom  is  a  study  in  whites.  Below:  Tinted  stucco  walls  in  a  guest 
room  create  a  warm  setting  for  19th-centur\  Spanish  beds  hung  with  Bennison  fabric. 


Color  enthusiast  % 
Miver,  left,  <)ressf  i 
studio,  right,  ^ith  i 
•  from  Ms  accessor 
collections.  Ei^ht 
b  hAyer's  exuberan  j 
Vegas  panels  sen  u 
curtains,  while  sti  - 
together  squares  > 
Shield  of  Dreams 
Rear  Window  co\ 
sofa  and  chairs.  1 
star  tables  are  an 
Polynesian  plows 
Details  see  Resou  » 


Late  18th  century  candelabras  and  a  fashion  drawing 
once  owned  by  Andy  Warhol,  above,  rest  above  a  riot 
of  color.  Below:  A  tabletop  still  life  includes  a  1950s 
plaster  giraffe  and  a  starfish  in  a  19th-century  fruit  pail. 


Silk  twill  Framed  scarves,  above,  add  spice  to  a  pair 
American  Empire  chairs.  Below:  Italian  metal  sconce 
from  the  1940s  flank  a  large  19th-century  giltwood  *  . 
The  high-heeled  shoe  was  part  of  a  cast-iron  trade  s  . 


OLOR  IS  MY  FAVOR- 
i t e  thing  in  the 
world,"  says  acces- 
sories designer 
Ciene  Meyer.  "It 
doesn't  have  to  be 
oled  out  in  small  neat  doses" 
and  in  his  Manhattan  studio  it 
n't.  Deep  pink  and  lavender  vibrate 
gainst  bright  yellow;  orange  and 
hite  dance  against  black;  pink  and 

I  How  glow  against  baby  blue — one 
limpse  brought  back  that  euphoric 
loment  when  finger  painting 
pened  up  a  whole  world  of  color. 
Meyer  achieves  his  high-impact 
ecorating  with  a  single  fashion  ac- 
ssory:  his  cotton,  silk,  and  silk-wool 
lend  scarves.  Sewn  together,  they 
ecome  slipcovers,  tablecloths,  and 
i  irtains — an  idea  Meyer  says  he  got 
cm  a  friend,  writer  Amy  Fine  Coi- 
ns, who  covered  her  dining  room 
lairs  with  his  silk  scarves. 
The  soft-spoken  Louisville-born 
esigner  has  been  part  of  New 
,ork's  fashion  world  since  he  went 
om  his  studies  at  Parsons  School  of 
'esign  to  Anne  Klein  Studio  and 
len  to  Geoffrey  Beene.  After  eleven 
;ars  with  Beene  he  launched  his 
wn  business,  first  with  made-to- 
I  der  clothing  and  now  with  scarves, 
es,  and  handbags,  many  of  them  in- 
)ired  by  images  from  art  and  pho- 
>graphy  books.  "The  world  of 
>oks  is  nurturing — street  life  these 
lys  isn't,"  he  says.  "Photographs 
id  books  can  capture  that  perfect 
ate  of  life  frozen  in  a  moment." 
Six  times  a  year,  when  he  is  design- 
ig  a  collection,  Meyer  folds  up  his 
arves  and  tucks  them  away.  "I  need 
white  room  to  think  about  color," 
e  explains,  "but  Tm  lucky  that  I  can 
0  my  work  here,  surrounded  by  my 
lings  and  my  world.  Someday  I'd 
()ve  to  have  a  house  with  a  char- 
'euse  dining  room  and  white  paint- 
i  furniture  with  robin's-egg  blue 
(ibric  on  the  seats."  Someday  is 
Tobably  just  around  the  corner.  A 

treet  Scene  cotton  curtains,  right,  frame 
group  of  19th-century  objects.  Model 
eresa  Stewart  wears  a  skirt  fashioned 
Modem  Art  squares  and  trimmed  with 
athers.  Shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik. 
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A  Favorite  Haunt 

Spirits  from  the  past  cast  a  romantic  aura  in  the  Sava^inah 
ouse  of  John  Rosselli  and  Furlow  Gatewood.  By  Celia  McGee 

photographs    by   ObertoGili      Produced    by   Carolyn   Sollis 
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JOHN  ROSSELLI  DOESN'  I  MAKE  A  HABIT  ( 
chatting  with  psychics,  but  when  he  met  oi 
at  a  party  three  years  ago,  he  felt  he  had 
tell  her  about  his  new  house.  Together  wi 
his  partner,  Furlow  Gatewood,  the  Nt 
York  antiques  dealer  and  furniture  design 
had  recently  bought  Conrad  Aiken's  chil 
hood  home  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  re 
brick  nineteenth-century  row  house  whei 
on  February  27,  1901 ,  eleven-year-old  Conrad,  startl< 
by  the  sound  of  two  pistol  shots,  made  his  way  to  his  p;i 
ents'  bedroom  to  find  that  his  father,  increasingly  irrati 
nal  and  depressed  of  late,  had  killed  his  wife  befo 
turning  the  gun  on  himself.  Wouldn't  you  mention  tl 
to  someone  wired  into  the  spirit  world?  "I  told  her  tha 
hadn't  had  a  sad  moment  in  the  house,"  says  Rossel 
"even  though  I  sleep  in  the  room  where  it  happened.  SI 
claimed  this  made  sense:  the  parents  were  both  unhap;, 
souls  who  wanted  to  be  released."  i 

Facing  onto  Colonial  Park  cemetery,  the  house  last  b 
longed  to  a  preacher  who,  Rosselli  recalls,  "had  no  kite 
en  but  lots  of  marvelous  English  and  Americ; 

Surrounded  by  blue  and  white  Chinese  export  porcelain, 
the  William  IV  dining  table,  opposite,  stands  on  a  faux  marbi< 
floor  by  decorative  painter  Bob  Christian.  The  chandelier 
and  paired  consoles  are  by  Rosselli.  Above:  Below  the  French 
trumeau  mirror  in  the  foyer  is  a  William  Kent  table.  The 
hall  chairs  are  19th  century  English.  Left:  The  front  doorway 
frames  a  terra-cotta  urn  against  a  background  of  Spanish  mc 
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Savannah's  climate  has  a  whiff  of  the  exotic  that 

Rosselli  took  to  the  way  British  colonials  took  to  India 
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irniturc."  The  paint  was  peeling,  tlie  wooden  floors  on 
e  street  level  were  rotting  away,  the  garden  out  back 
s  covered  in  debris.  The  walls  are  much  spif Tier  now, 
d  the  decaying  floorboards  have  been  pulled  up  to  re- 
al ancient  brickwork  underneath.  To  the  raised  eye- 
ows  of  local  visitors,  Rosselli  and  Ciatewood  covered 
e  wide-board  flooring  in  the  second-story  parlor  with 
al.  'To  give  it  an  updated,  cleaner  look,"  says  Rosselli. 
he  foyer  and  dining  room  have  unabashedly  faux  mar- 
e  floors  by  Bob  Christian,  a  Georgia  native  trained  by 
sselli  who  returned  to  Savannah  to  open  a  decorative- 
inting  business.  Shutters  have  been  used  rather  than 
rtains  to  filter  the  bright  southern  light.  Rosselli  and 
atewood  still  haven't  gotten  around  to  a  banister  for  the 
ircase  leading  to  the  basement.  The  precarious  de- 
ent  prompted  a  Savannah  grande  dame  to  tease, 
hey  don't  drink,  do  they." 

Except  for  a  scattering  of  plaids,  tapestry,  and  paisleys, 
e  house  shows  the  pair's  af  flnity  for  monochrome  wall- 
)verings  and  fabrics.  "We're  both  people  who  collect 
lings,"  Rosselli  explains,  "so  we  like  a  plain  back- 

J 

•  i  Mexican  primitive  painting  in.spired  Ro.sseili's  folding  screen 
tfie  breakfast  room,  opposite,  where  a  Louis  XVI  sofa  is 

I  pmbined  with  a  chinoi.serie  chair  and  an  American  Victorian 

t  jrochair  reupholstered  in  a  Brunschwig  check.  Right:  The 
ar  garden  is  centered  on  a  lead  fountain  and  a  goldfish  pool. 
'low:  French  garden  chairs  and  a  Rosselli  table  create  an 
formal  dining  area.  The  chair  in  the  foreground  is  American 
umtry  Sheraton.  Ros.selli  based  the  sconces  on  old  tole. 
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The  interior  of  the  house 

has  acquired  a  gentleman- 

planter-comes-to-the-city  air 

ground."  Anyone  who  has  squeezed  into  his  ManhatU 
antiques  shop  knows  this  is  an  understatement.  Tl 
space,  which  is  regularly  plundered  by  such  heirloor 
friendly  decorators  as  Mark  Hampton,  Mario  Buatt^ 
Mariette  Himes  Gomez,  and  Bunny  Williams,  is  a  test 
ment  to  the  fact  that,  as  Gatewood  puts  it,  "John  can't  t 
to  the  barber  without  coming  home  with  something." 

"I  come  from  a  long  line  of  compulsive  collector' 
Rosselli  says.  His  father,  a  stonemason  turned  farmer  c 
a  seventy-five-acre  spread  in  rural  New  Jersey,  collect* 
everything  from  cars  to  carriages  to  farm  implement 
His  mother  loved  collecting  good  china  and  crochetin 
"I  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children,"  says  Rossel 
"and  my  mother  crocheted  a  bedspread  for  every  one 
my  seven  sisters."  Gatewood  is  originally  from  Americu 
Georgia,  and  the  Savannah  house  has  definitely  a 
quired  a  gentleman-planter-comes-to-the-city  air.  "Tl 
South  is  brown  furniture  country,"  Rosselli  says  appr 
ciatively  of  the  pieces  that  mix  well  with  prototyp 
for  the  kind  of  painted  designs — reinterpretations 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  cupboards  ar 
tables,  chandeliers  and  screens,  consoles  and  mirrors 
his  studio  is  known  for. 

The  very  brown  eight-foot-long  English  mahogai 
writing  table  that  Rosselli  and  Gatewood  found  loca 
brings  out  the  generous  proportions  of  Savannah  arcl 
tecture  in  the  parlor,  which  is  two  rooms  made  into  on 
The  parlor's  size  and  its  two  fireplaces,  Rosselli  preten 
to  complain,  meant  that  he  and  Gatewood  had  to  fir 
two — or  two  pairs — of  everything:  matching  Veneti 
mirrors,  candelabras,  flower  containers,  Regency  fig 
rines.  A  giant  French  neoclassical  canvas,  Diana  and  t 
Hunt,  spans  the  considerable  distance  between  the  tv 
hearths.  The  room  has  also  let  the  partners  indulge  th( 
"fetish  for  chairs."  A  leather-bound  English  libra 
chair,  a  French  pearwood  armchair,  and  a  comfortii 
nineteenth-century  invalid's  chair  on  wheels  are  part  o 
conglomeration  that  includes  the  kind  of  late  Victori; 
American  easy  chairs  Rosselli  feels  "we  in  America  d 
count  so."  The  parlor  extends  back  to  the  breakfast  roo 
and  the  loggia,  which  Gatewood,  "a  frustrated  architec 
designed  to  overlook  the  garden,  (Continued  on  page  12 

A  French  campaign  bed,  above  left,  dominates  the  guest  root 
Left:  In  the  dressing  room  a  1950s  chest  of  drawers  holds 
a  Directoire  shaving  mirror  and  an  Indian  alabaster  deity 
doubling  as  a  tie  holder.  Opposite  above:  By  painting  the  stuc 
Arabian  red,  Rosselli  brought  out  the  exoticism  of  orientalist 
paintings.  The  painted  armchair  has  cushions  in  a  Rose 
Gumming  paisley;  the  Biedermeier  chair  near  the  desk  was 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  Marilyn  Monroe.  Opposite  below 
Chinese  figures  adorn  the  antique  bedspread  in  the  adjoining 
bedroom,  and  the  Rosselli  screen  unfolds  a  Hindustani  scene 
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Coming  Ashore  on 
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An  Italian  couple  restores 


a  centuries-old  fortress 
as  an  island  hideaway 
Text  and  photographs  by 
^,,^Jg hristopher  Simon  Sykes 

^^^^^^roduced   by   Beatrice   Monti   deila   Corte 
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-Rounded  turrets,  above, 
date  to  Kouloura's  origin 
as  a~bastion.  lUght  from 
top:  The  house  rises 
above  the  neighboring    _ 


village.  A  palm  shelters 
the  restored  medieval 
church.  Local  boats  are 
moored  in  the  harbor. 
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eVEN  AT  THE  END  OF  IHE  I  W  t\- 
tieth  century  there  are  places  on 
the  coast  of  Greece  and  its  islands 
that  seem  to  keep  the  modern  age 
at  bay.  Such  is  the  northeastern 
tip  of  Corfu  where  hills  thick  with 
scrub  oaks,  cypresses,  and  olive 
trees  descend  steeply  to  a  shore  dotted  with  small 
coves,  fishing  villages,  and  ancient  fortresses. 
The  latter,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at  Kas- 
siopi,  were  built  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  protect  sea 
traffic  in  the  Corfu  Straits.  The  small  fort  called 
Kouloura  is  unusual  in  that  it  has  been  turned 
into  a  house  which  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
romantic  hideaways  in  the  world. 

"1  fust  saw  Kouloura  from  a  boat  in  1958,"  the 
Italian  owner,  Giorgio,  told  me.  "It  was  a  white 
dot  surrounded  by  cypresses — and  I  thought, 
'How  wonderful!'  I  saw  it  again  in  1985,  and  over 
the  next  three  years,  each  time  I  came  to  Corfu  I 
looked  at  it  longingly.  Then,  in  1988, 1  was  intro- 
duced to  the  owners,  who  told  me  Kouloura  was 


tor  sale.  M\  witcand  1  bougiu  ii  uiiiiout  a  second 
thought."  It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  The 
house  stands  at  the  very  tip  of  a  wooded  promon- 
tory, and  the  ocean  laps  at  its  stone  walls.  Four 
squat  turrets  reveal  its  ancestry  as  a  fortress, 
which  was  converted  into  a  residence  more  than 
five  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Quartano  family. 
Their  coat  of  arms  can  still  be  seen  carved  above 
the  stone-arched  entrance.  Legend  has  it  that  in 
1537  a  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Quartanos  was 
kidnapped  by  Turkish  marauders  and  taken 
back  to  the  harem  of  Sultan  Suleiman  I,  the  Mag- 
nificent. In  later  life  the  sultana  returned  to  Cor- 
fu and  used  her  riches  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
island.  Her  family  lived  on  at  Kouloura,  adding 
to  it  bit  by  bit  over  the  years  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century. 

"As  soon  as  the  purchase  was  complete,"  Gior- 
gio said,  "we  installed  minimal  furniture  and  es- 
sentially camped  out  in  the  house.  The  fioors 
were  all  linoleum,  there  was  only  one  bathroom 
and  one  shower,  and  in  the  vaulted  cellar,  the 


Like  the  rest  (  ht 
interior,  the  l;<uf 
style  music  ro( 
and  library,  at  -.. 
was  decorated  I 
Dominique  BqB 
Opposite  above'ia 
the  veranda  a 
chair  sits  besic 
Corfiote  stoiK  liu 
Opposite  belou  . 
Biedermeier  Am 
table  and  chai 
in  Boussac  cotii 
are  accompan)| 
a  Swedish  clod 
and  an  Enf;ll^  he 
holding  an 
Wedgwood 
seashell.  Detail 
see  Resources.! 
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kst  part  of  (he  building,  the  inoiiar  had  rot- 
(I.  At  night  the  rats  ran  round,  and  once,  when 
!o  wind  blew,  great  pieces  of  the  ceihng  fell 
)\vn.  fh.its  vvlien  I  had  a  shock,  because  until 
in  niv  love  lot  this  ("orfiote  lady  had  blinded 
c  to  her  faults.  Now  I  saw  that  she  was  in  urgent 
I  ed of  structural  repairs."  In  fact,  Koulourawas 

rely  standing.  A  massive  project  lay  ahead,  the 

iiralchallcngeof  vvhic  h  was  to  respect  the  spir- 
ot  the  house  while  virtually  rebuilding  it.  After 
. |)ert  advice  was  sought  on  everything  from 
rthquake  resistance  to  the  restoration  of  the 

11  by  medieval  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  work 
( iitually  began  in  October  1988,  supervised  bv 

I  able  local  contractor,  Erricos  Theodotos.  For 

II  months  a  team  that  sometimes  numberechas 
any  as  thirty  men  labored  to  preserve  the  shell 
hile  gutting  and  completely  reconstructing  the 
lerior.  Miraculously,  the  owners  were  able  to 
oveback  into  the  house  in  July  1989. 

The  driving  aesthetic  f  ore  e  behind  Kouloura's 
w  rooms  was  a  local  decorator.  f)omiiu(|ue 


"The  house  is  done  in  what  I  call 
the  Anglo- Mediterranean-Greek 
style,"  says  Kouloura's  Italian  owner 


^i 


i 


Benier.  "The  house  is  done  in  what  I  call  the 
Anglo-Meditei  ranean-Greek  style,"'  said  Gior- 
gio, "the  origins  of  which  lie  in  the  period  of  Brit- 
ish rule  in  the  Ionian  islands,  during  the  early 
nineteenth  century."  This  means  stone  floors, 
white  walls,  and  white  wooden  ceilings  and  furni- 
ture that  is  a  mixture  of  wood  in  its  natural  color 
along  with  white  upholstered  sofas  and  chairs. 
Objects  and  pictures  reflect  Giorgio's  lifelong 
passion  for  the  sea.  The  scene  is  immediately  set 
in  the  entrance  hall  with  nineteenth-century 
prints  of  merchant  ships,  a  collection  of  ceramic 
sea  urchins  and  pebbles  by  the  Athenian  artist 
Stella  Bactiari,  and  a  dazzling  white  enfilade 
through  to  French  doors  onto  the  veranda.  In 
the  dining  room  the  maple  frames  surrounding  a 
collection  of  shell  prints  reflect  the  warm  hue  of  a 
Biedermeier  table  and  chairs  and  a  handsome 
Swedish  grandfather  clock.  Under  the  master 
bedroom's  typical  Corfiote  plank  ceiling,  an  En- 
glish iron  and  brass  bedstead  accompanies  a  sim- 
ple wooden  desk  and  chests  of  drawers  as  well  as 


more  marine  pictures;  an  adjoining  turret  has 
been  transformed  into  a  bathroom. 

Dominique  has  created  a  magnificent  room, 
with  a  coved  and  molded  ceiling  in  the  Turkish 
style,  known  alternatively  as  the  music  room  and 
the  library,  but  because  Kouloura  is  a  summer 
house,  most  of  its  daily  life  takes  place  on  the  ve- 
randa. A  nineteenth-century  addition,  this  cov- 
ered terrace  with  elegantly  chamfered  Corfiote 
stone  coluixms  overlooks  the  harbor,  with  views 
across  the  water  to  Albania,  f  hough  at  its  best  at 
breakfast  time,  bathed  in  golden  early  morning 
sunlight,  the  veranda  is  a  comfortable  place  to  sit 
around  all  through  the  day,  since  its  northerly 
exposure  means  that  there  is  a  cool  breeze  even 
in  the  hottest  weather.  Sitting  at  the  marble  din- 
ing table,  sipping  white  wine  and  eating  exquisite 
food  prepared  by  Giorgio's  Italian  cook,  I  have 
often  thought  that  this  is  as  close  to  an  earthly 
paradise  as  I  am  likely  to  find. 

The  most  recent  achievement  at  Kouloura  is 
the  restoration  of  the         (C.oritinued  on  page  126) 
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"Kouloura  is  a  magic  place,  an  oasis — it  is  the  island  in 

The  Tempest.  I  just  wish  it  were  easier  to  get  here" 
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I'm  more  interested  in  the  naive  response  than  in  the  art  historian;' 


IK  YOU  ASK  JIM  RI(;HTER  WHY  HE  SPE- 
cializcs  in  designing  houses,  his  expla- 
nation is  simple:  "People.  I  like  hearing 
their  dreams.  What  1  do  is  help  them  re- 
alize those  dreams."  In  an  era  of  flam- 
boyant egos,  dictatorial  theorists,  and 
confrontational  architecture,  this  is  a 
lodest  and  refreshing  point  of  view,  but  Jim 
igliter  is  a  modest  and  refreshing  man.  (He  is 
ISO  my  brother-in-law  and  architect-of-choice, 
)  1  am  partial.)  Righter  flistrusts  dogma  and 
links  that  buildings  should  delight  rather  than 
itimidate.  His  houses  manage  to  be  both  hand- 
)me  and  comforting,  and  his  work  is  notable  for 
s  unpretentiousness,  warmth,  and  humanism. 
II  of  this  runs  decidedly  counter  to  the  prevail- 
ig  trends  in  twentieth-century  architecture, 
hich  lean  toward  a  grand  and  chilly  geometry:  it 
lakes  Righter  something  of  a  radical. 
Fhis  Boston-based  architect,  with  horn- 
snmed  glasses  and  a  slightly  rumpled  face,  is  an 
iilikely  revolutionary.  His  background  suggests 
)nvention:  he  went  to  boarding  school,  then  to 
larvard,  and  afterward  he  sold  advertising 
iace  for  a  magazine.  Then  came  the  break.  In 
964  his  parents,  who  had  their  own  streak  of 
esthetic  radicalism,  commissioned  a  house  from 
le  elegant  modernist  Edward  Larrabee  Barnes. 
Ihat  changed  my  life,"  say  Righter.  Barnes  be- 
ime  a  friend  and  mentor,  and  Righter  went 
K  k  to  school,  this  time  to  study  architecture  at 
ale.  After  graduation  he  briefly  joined  a  Con- 
■t  ticut  firm  and  soon  after  started  his  own.  He 
so  taught  at  Yale  for  many  years. 
1  n  1 980,  Righter  and  his  wife,  Sandy,  a  psycho- 
lerapist,  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  relocated 
IS  firm,  which  remains  small,  composed  of  two 
L|  )lleagues,  Jacob  Albert  and  Cynthia  Wardell, 
id  no  secretary.  Righter's  unpretentious  style 
vtends  to  office  management — all  three  answer 
le  telephone  and  write  their  own  letters.  During 
le  past  decade  James  Volney  Righter  Architects 
is  turned  out  quietly  eccentric  designs  that  have 
rawn  increasing  critical  attention,  and  in  1991 
ighter's  own  summer  house  on  an  island  off 
ew  England  won  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi- 
cts/AIA  Housing  Award. 
Righter's  style  is  decidedly  eclectic.  The  award- 

liniature  wooden  houses,  right,  climb  the  stairs  of 
e  guest  tower  at  Righter's  weekend  retreat  on  an 
and  off  the  New  England  coast.  Compact,  quietly 
centric  vacation  houses  are  a  Righter  specialty, 
icent  work  includes,  opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left, 
T)oard-and-batten  fishing  cabin  with  a  wide  porch 
:  the  Catskills;  bathing  pavilions,  in  New  York  State, 
th  Haired  sides  and  sawtoothed  bases  a  la  beach  tents 
Deauville;  also  in  the  Catskills,  a  companion  cabin 
th  log  coliimns;  the  Westchester  County  pool  house. 


Ill 


For  sources,  Righter  looks  to  the  American  past 


ed  structure  combines  a  swooping  pagoda-lik 
roof,  a  turreted  Gothic  arcade  leading  to  th 
front  door,  and  a  whimsical  guest  tower  in  th 
stick-style  manner.  Other  work  includes  a  poo 
side  folly,  in  New  York  State,  that  looks  like  a 
American  Gothic  chapel  (for  iny  husband  an 
myself),  a  Catskills  cabin  with  log  columns,  and 
pair  of  jaunty  striped  bathing  pavilions  in  easier 
New  York.  Here  is  a  man  ready  to  combine  a 
most  anything  with  almost  anything.  "I  like  a 
these  styles,"  says  Righter.  "Why  should  I  lim 
myself  to  one?" — an  attitude  that  allows  his  cl 
ents  to  have  a  wide  variety  < 
dreams,  with  a  wealth  of  po 
siblc  interpretations. 

Ideas,  ruminations,  and  fantasies  play  an  in 
portant  part  in  Righter's  work.  Much  of  his  d( 
sign  functions  in  the  realm  of  intuition  whei 
things  seem  half-known  but  deeply  felt.  He  uses 
rich  mix  of  visual  allusions  which  extend  th 
meaning  of  the  design  and  engage  the  viewer 
imagination.  In  his  own  house  the  Gothic-arche 
arcade  is  reminiscent  of  a  cloist^er's  serene  an 
sheltered  ambulatory.  The  arcade's  high  pointe 
roof  suggests  the  row  of  crossed  swords  at  a  mil 
tary  wedding,  lending  it  a  ceremonial  air.  Th 
whole  structure — low  and  shingled  and  solid — 
evocative  of  Henry  Hobson  Richardson's  lat 
nineteenth  century  railroad  stations.  Rightt 
likes  the  metaphoric  power  of  all  these  image 
"A  railroad  station  means  the  start  of  a  journey 
he  says.  "Isn't  that  what  a  summer  house  does- 
transport  you  to  another  part  of  your  life?" 

Despite  his  eclecticism,  Righter  has  his  ov\ 
purism  in  the  form  of  a  strong  American  bia 
His  favorite  architect  is  Richardson,  one  ot  tl 
founders  of  the  shingle  style,  and  for  sources,  \ 
looks  to  the  American  past.  "If  I  want  to  draw  c 
Gothic  style,  I  don't  look  at  Chartres,  I  look 
American  Gothic.  If  I  want  classical  sources, 
look  at  Greek  revival.  We  have  our  own  versioi 
of  these  styles — even  when  American  builde 
worked  straight  from  English  pattern  boo) 
their  churches  were  different  from  the  original 
Everything  is  changed  in  translation.  I  relij 
that.  I'm  a  great  fan  of  Americanness."  ( 
course,  Righter  makes  exceptions  to  his  ow 
rule.  Our  American  (Continued  on  page  12 

Righter's  shingled  vacation  house,  top  left,  with  its 
swooping  roof,  dark  trim,  and  extended  railing,  is 
reminiscent  of  the  railroad  stations  of  Henry  Hobsor 
Richardson.  Above  left:  Next  to  the  front  door  of  a 
New  England  summer  house,  two  high  multipaned 
windows  provide  privacy  and  light.  Left:  Comfortabh 
furniture  surrounds  a  mantel  inset  with  halian  coins 
in  Righter's  airy  living  room  overlooking  a  harbor. 
Opposite:  Sea  gulls  radiate  above  Righter's  guest 
tower,  connected  to  the  main  house  by  a  boardwalk. 
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CERES  AND  POMONA  ll 
a  golden  chariot  floj 
with  a  covey  of  cupic 
above  the  restraine 
gray  borders  an 
proper  garlands  r 
the  entrance  hall  ; 
Skogaholm.  Major  General  Gust; 
Philip  Wennerstedt  may  have  in 
posed  neoclassicism  on  the  walls  ( 
his  family's  manor  house,  but  th 
ceiling  remains  a  riot  of  baroque  m: 
thology.  However  distressing  to  tf 
purist,  the  charming  melange  ( 
styles  persuades  the  rest  of  us  that  v 
are,  indeed,  in  a  house  where  thn 
generations  of  Sweden's  rural  ari 
tocracy  lived  out  their  everyday  live 
Today  this  handsome  count: 
house  from  Narke  province  stam 
on  a  hill  in  the  heart  of  Stockholr 
where  it  is  part  of  the  world's  olde 
open-air  museum,' Skansen.  Tl 
Skogaholm  manor  was  home  to  tl 
Wennerstedts,  from  its  constructic 
for  Anders  Wennerstedt  in  tl 
1680s  to  its  modernization  by  h 
grandson  the  general  in  1793-^ 
and  its  abandonment  in  1833.  Du 
ing  the  many  decades  that  the  hou 
was  empty  the  furniture  and  art  d 
appeared,  but  the  decorative  schen 
was  relatively  untouched.  Now  tl 
house  is  once  again  furnished  wi 
pieces  much  like  those  the  Wenne 
stedts  listed  in  their  inventories 
largely  neoclassical,  with  some  roc 
CO  holdovers  and  a  few  examples 
the  stout  baroque  of  Anders's  day. 
The  dining  room  is  a  pure, 
somewhat  countrified,  example 
the  neoclassical  style  named  for  Gi 
tav  III,  who  dictated  Swedish  fashic 
from  his  succession  in  1771  until  I 
assassination  at  the  infamous  "bai 
in  maschera"  in  1 792 — and  whose  i 
fluence  continued  to  shape  the  tas 

The  baroque  and  the  neoclassical  coexi 
at  Skogaholm.  Opposite,  clockwise  from 
top:  In  the  paneled  dining  room  a  bust 
Gustav  III  presides  over  a  decorative 
scheme  in  the  style  he  favored.  Paintec 
overdoor,  1793-94.  Monochrome  wall 
painting,  c.  1760.  A  mythological  seem 
c.  1700,  above  Gustavian  borders  in 
the  hall.  Above  left:  A  1785  embroider) 
hangs  against  painted  linen.  Left:  View 
past  a  pavilion  to  the  manor  house. 


Fear  of  fire  relegated  the  kitchen  to  a 
separate  wing,  away  from  the  family  and 
guest  quarters  and  the  elegant  library 


of  the  good  general  and  his  peers,  il 
Originally,  ten  family  portraits  were 
fitted  into  the  room's  pearl  gray  pan- 
els, but  by  the  time  Skogaholm  was 
transported  to  Skansen  in  1929, 
nothing  was  left  but  the  insc  riptions 
and  the  holes  in  the  paneling.  Eight 
of  the  paintings  have  been  restored 
to  their  proper  places. 

The  general's  local  craftsmen  also 
transformed  the  adjoining  drawing 
room,  painting  the  plank  floor  in 
faux  oak  parquet.  "This  very  Swed- 
ish tradition  was  introduced  by  Gus- 
tav  III, "  explains  Ralph  Edenheim, 
head  curator  of  Skansen's  cultural 
history  department.  "He  thought 
plain  floors  were  so  dull. "  The  same 
ingenuity  with  simple  materials  also 
appears  in  rooms  associated  with  the 
general's  mother  and  his  father,  Carl 
Gustav,  the  president  of  the  Gota 
court  of  appeal.  In  the  baroness's 
bedroom,  the  bed  was  painted  red  to 
resemble  mahogany,  and  in  her  hus- 
band's baroque  parlor  and  bedroom, 
the  walls  were  covered  with  linen 
treated  to        (Continued  on  page  124) 
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Color  Options 

Thad  Hayes  used  two  tones  of  velvet  and 

a  structured  solid-colored  valance  to 

create  a  curtain  that  evokes  a  stateroom  on 

a  luxury  liner.  Details  see  Resources. 


Hanging  by  a  Chain  instead  of  installing  a  rod, 
Mary  Bright  suspended  a  copper  chain  from  the  ceiling  as 
support  for  an  asymmetrical  valance  consisting  of  nothing 
more  than  a  double-layered  panel  of  draped  taffeta. 


Grea 
ideas 


Reshaping  the  Valance  in  place  of  swags, 

MaryAnne  McGowan  finished  her  ball  gown-style 
curtains  with  jester's-cap  points  and  gold  balls.  A  laveml 
lining  lends  the  white  silk  taffeta  its  violet  cast. 


Creative  Hardware 

j(|ph  Biunno's  dragon  finial  on  a 
04  rtnl  adds  opulence  to  Gary  Grain's 
Itla  curtain,  with  loosely  gathered 
I  .Its  that  create  a  billowy  effect. 
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Playing  with  Scale 

William  Harvey's  oversize  leafy 

branch  tieback  serves  as  a  graphic 

focal  point  for  intricate  hand-painted 

fabric  by  Garla  Weisberg. 


Borrowing  from  Fashion 

Ned  Marshall  outfitted  a  basic  pleated 

curtain  design  with  couture-inspired 

details,  including  quilting,  gold-braided 

borders,  and  tasseled  bows. 


Innovative  Rigging  An  aluminum- 
leafed  rod.  bent  at  the  comers  and  attached 
by  metal  plates,  makes  brackets  unnecessary. 
Parish-Hadley's  elegantly  spare  design  also 
features  aluminum-leafed  curtain  rings. 


ua£^5;^AKER  Styling  Vivian  White  used  buttoned 

fabric  loops,  instead  of  metal  rings,  for  a  whimsical 

curtain  in  primary  colors.  The  zigzagged  edge  is  achieved 

by  sewing  wire  into  the  hem  and  then  shaping  it. 


Updating  Tradition  Against  damask-inspired 

wallpaper,  Parish-Hadley's  formal  curtain — sparingly 

ruffled,  swagged,  and  goblet-pleated — looks  far  from 

traditional  in  vivid  yellow  cotton  patterned  with  spirals. 
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Sandy  on  the  Beach 

(Continued  from  page  56)  Lane-orga- 
nized whirlwind  shopping  sprees.  "It 
takes  me  less  than  five  minutes  to  do  a 
store,"  boasts  Gallin.  "I  can  do  all  of  Los 
Angeles  in  three  or  four  hours." 

This  time  around  town,  Gallin  and 
Lane  hit  Shabby  Chic,  the  Santa  Moni- 
ca-based purveyor  of  tantalizingly 
comfortable  upholstered  furniture 
that  tends  to  come  wrapped  in  one- 
size-too-large  slipcovers.  Although 
Gallin  asked  for  a  slightly  more  tai- 


lored look.  Shabby  Chic  was  under- 
standably happy  to  oblige.  Dropped 
into  the  Klein-inspired  envelope  of  eb- 
onized  wood  floors  and  crisp  white 
walls  with  bronze,  not  brass,  hardware 
and  yards  and  yards  and  yards  of books 
(Kelly  advised  against  dust  jackets,  so 
off  went  the  dust  jackets  one  night),  the 
white  sofas  and  chairs  and  ottomans 
and  pillows  provide  a  neutral  fore- 
ground against  a  netural  backgrotmd. 
Although  a  series  of  William  Mor- 
ris—inspired carpets  add  a  bit  of  arts 
and  crafts-style  color  and  pattern, 
there's  deliberate  reserve.  And  under- 


standably so.  It  would  be  perverse  to 
compete  with  the  envy-of-every-mo- 
gul-in-Malibu  view  offered  from  Gal-i 
lin's  perch  atop  a  bluff  looking  out  on  a 
wide  arc  of  Pacific,  from  the  shores  of 
Paradise  Cove  to  the  north  to  the 
shores  of  Santa  Monica  to  the  south.  "If; 
all  you  see  is  water,"  says  Gallin,  "it'si 
lonely.  Here  you  have  a  feeling  of  pri-, 
vacy,  but  you  don't  have  a  feeling  of  be- 
ing isolated."  But  even  if  Gallin's  view; 
were  less  sensational,  even  if,  say,  it 
were  limited  to  the  Pacific,  it's  unlikely 
that  lonely  and  isolated  would  be  his 
fate.  Not  with  all  those  telephones.  A    i 


Locust  Valley 

(Continued from  page  74)  New  rectangu- 
lar and  wedge-shaped  beds  framed  by 
mown  paths  overflow  with  tulips, 
bearded  irises,  lilies,  roses,  oriental 
poppies,  lavender,  and  peonies.  "I  al- 
ways wanted  to  grow  the  peonies  I  re- 
membered from  childhood,"  says 
Mitchell,  "flowers  that  looked  like 
swansdown  powder  puffs.  "  Dark  walls 
of  hemlock  offset  luxtiriant  shrub 
roses  and  hybrid  teas. 


A  new  path  of  ancient  flagstones 
leads  to  the  vegetable  patch  and  cutting 
beds,  whose  neat  rows  evoke  the  abun- 
dance of  old-fashioned  kitchen  gar- 
dens. Here,  as  in  the  formal  borders, 
Mitchell  explains,  "the  owners  wanted 
a  garden  that  would  serve  their  needs 
from  spring  till  autumn."  On  the  far 
side  of  a  lawn  is  the  Long  Walk,  a  gentle 
slope  flanked  by  fine  old  apple  trees, 
large  viburnums,  and  newly  planted 
eighteen-foot-tall  'Mount  Fuji'  cherry 
trees.  At  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  along 
which  Mitchell  has  massed  purple  Si- 


berian irises  with  purple  and  pale  blue 
tradescantia  amid  a  blanket  of  ferns, 
the  most  romantic  coup  de  theatre 
comes  into  view:  the  secret  water  gar- 
den. In  the  restored  pool — cracked 
and  empty  when  Mitchell  found  it — 
carp  and  golden  orfe  once  again  darti 
through  water  lilies  under  the  spray  of 
a  lead  swan  fountain.  The  water  re- 
flects the  pink,  yellow,  and  white  of 
venerable  azaleas  recently  pruned  by 
an  expert  hand.  No  other  scene  at  Flor- 
alyn  speaks  more  eloquently  of  time  as 
the  gardener's  trusty  collaborator.  A 


Rooms  with  a  Past 


(Continued  from  page  83)  placement 
isn't.  The  first  jolt  comes  when  you  no- 
tice the  dining  table  isn't  centered  in 
the  room,  nor  is  it  centered  on  the  oval 
Aubusson  rug  (actually,  a  medallion 
from  a  larger  weaving)  partly  beneath 
it.  "It  seems  pointless  to  obscure  a  rug," 
explains  D'LJrso.  Then  you  notice  a 
sofa  blocking  the  entrance  to  the  living 
room  from  the  dining  room  and  forc- 


ing the  tise  of  another  doorway;  entree 
to  the  bedroom  hall  is  impeded  by  a 
floating  stone  plank  that  requires  a 
detour  arotind  it — a  bold  but  simple 
privacy  mechanism.  In  the  master 
bedroom,  night  table  lamps  are  as 
different  as  the  rice  paper  and  silver 
plate  they're  made  of.  And  through- 
out the  apartment  the  curtains  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  dimensions  of  the  win- 
dows. Pictures,  needless  to  say,  are 
placed  in  surprising  ways.  Two  Irving 
Penn  flower  photos — which,  in  another 


designer's  aesthetic,  would  surely  be 
treated  as  a  pair — are  planted  in  sep- 
arate rooms.  And  wall  colors  such  as 
pale  lime  and  terra-cotta  stop  short 
and  shift  gears,  like  planes  of  hue  in 
a  Rietveld  chair. 

"It  takes  trust  and  indulgence  to  be  a' 
D'Urso  client, "  says  the  client,  joking 
that  an  archaeologist  could  count  the 
layers  of  paint  that  were  tried,  rejected, 
and  painted  over.  "But  we  kept  the 
faith.  If  Joe  wanted  me  to  paint  every-  — 
thing  red,  I'd  give  it  a  shot."  A  I 


In  a  Swedish  Manor 


(Conlinnedjrompage  118)  look  like  dam- 
ask and  cut  velvet,  respectively. 

The  two  freestanding  wings  are 
originally  from  Smaland.  The  west 
wing  houses  guest  rooms,  a  scullery  for 
the  manor's  collection  of  Marieberg 
and  Rorstrand  porcelain,  and  a  library. 
The  east  wing's  functions  are  less  glam- 
orous: a  kitchen,  a  maid's  room,  and 
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the  housekeeper's  chamber  where  the 
scents  of  spices  once  kept  there  under 
lock  and  key  linger  in  the  cabinets.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  fear  of  fire  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  no  silver  or  china 
was  kept  in  the  kitchen  wing. 

Although  there  are  no  barns  or  sta- 
bles, Skogaholm  has  a  country  atmo- 
sphere. In  summer  a  hidden  door  in 
the  dining  room  is  opened  and  the  par- 
terre becomes  an  alfresco  drawing 
room.  Nearby,  fruit  trees  and  bushes 


of  gooseberries  and  currants  border 
the  kitchen  garden,  from  which  a  trel- 
lised  path  leads  to  a  tiny  garden  house. 
For  what  is  a  Swedish  garden  without  a 
hidden  pavilion  made  for  quiet 
thought  and  modest  pleasure?  A 


The  grounds  of  Skogaholm,  within  the  open- 
air  museum  of  Skansen,  can  be  visited  daih 
except  Christmas  Eve.  The  interior  of  Skoga- 
holm manor  house  is  open  May  16— Aug.  31 , 
1 1 .00  AM. -7:00  P.M.,  or  by  appt.  For  further 
information,  Stockholm  (8)  663-0500. 
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Retreat  to  Castile 

{Continued  from  page  89)  Beyond  the  li- 
brary he  has  converted  old  animal 
sheds  into  a  private  gallery  where 
works  by  Antoni  lapies,  Pkluardo 
Chillida,  and  Pablo  Palazuelo  mingle 
with  Renaissance  wrought-iron  can- 
dlesticks and  Casa  &  Jardin  sofas  cov- 
ered in  natural  linen.  "When  I  started 
decorating  in  Spain  after  the  war,  there 
was  nothing,"  Munoz  explains,  "so  I 
had  to  design  my  own  fabrics  and  fur- 
niture and  use  whatever  was  around 
me,  which  was  basically  old  Castilian 
oak  doors  and  furniture,  religious  ob- 


jects, and  abstract  art.  I  still  draw  inspi- 
ration from  my  Spanish  roots." 

Thus  Munoz's  attraction  to  white: 
"It  is  really  the  most  difficult  color  to 
use  because  of  all  its  nuances,  but  it  is 
part  of  our  history  of  whitewashed 
houses,  monasteries,  and  monks'  hab- 
its." The  master  bedroom  celebrates 
whites,  from  the  stucco  walls  to  the  silk 
and  wool  bedcover  and  the  ceramic 
lamps.  The  breakfast  room,  however, 
is  yellow,  and  each  guest  room  has  its 
own  color  scheme.  "I  think  color  came 
into  this  house  through  the  French 
connection,"  he  jokes,  looking  at  his 
French  wife,  Sabine. 

As  we  sit  on  the  porch  and  watch  the 


sun  set  over  the  Castilian  plateau,  he 
reminisces  about  past  visitors:  "When 
Prince  Rainier  and  Princess  Grace  of 
Monaco  came  to  visit  as  newlyweds,  the 
village  rooftops  were  swarming  with 
paparazzi."  But  even  when  there  are 
no  royal  guests,  it's  clear  that  he  has 
transformed  Pedraza.  Friends  and  ad- 
mirers have  renovated  houses  here 
and  many  residents  work  at  De  Natura, 
his  store  in  the  village,  or  make  prod- 
ucts for  Casa  &  Jardin.  Now  Spain's  of- 
ficial college  of  architects  has  given  him 
an  honor  normally  bestowed  only 
upon  architects,  Sabine  tells  me.  Paco 
Munoz  smiles.  The  frustrated  architect 
inside  is  pleased.  A 


A  Favorite  Haunt 


(Continued from  page  100)  centered  on  a 
lead  fountain  with  spewing  swans  that 
clinched  the  deal  on  the  house. 
Flowerbeds  have  been  edged  with  Sa- 
vannah tile.  The  garden  is  at  its  height 
during  the  city's  lengthy  spring.  It  has 
also  served  as  an  inspiration  for  Ros.sel- 
li's  latest  venture,  Treillage,  the  garden 
emporium  he  and  Bunny  Williams 
opened  in  Manhattan  last  year. 

Savannah's  steamy  climate  has  a 
whiff  of  the  exotic  that  Rosselli  goes  for 
the  way  British  and  French  colonials 
once  took  to  India  and  other  points 
east.  The  way  the  British  and  French, 
too,  translated  the  Near  and  Far  East 
into  the  Regency  and  orientalist  styles 
which  are  at  play  throughout  the 


house — and  practically  enshrined  in 
Rosselli's  Arabian-red  study  and  bed- 
room suite.  "I  have  a  passion  for  orien- 
talist painting,"  he  says  of  the  pictures 
he's  installed  there  along  with  figures 
from  an  Anglo-Indian  regiment  of 
lead  soldiers,  a  Moresque  ivory-inlaid 
occasional  table,  and  a  screen  he  paint- 
ed with  Hindustani  scenes  based  on  a 
Zuber  wallpaper. 

In  the  adjoining  dressing  room, 
carpeted  in  a  Billy  Baldwin  antelope 
pattern  from  the  fifties,  an  Indian 
alabaster  deity  serves  as  a  tie  holder. 
It's  surrounded  by  photographs  of  the 
many  prize  whippets  Rosselli  and 
Gatewood  have  owned  over  the  years. 
The  current  pets,  Lilly  and  Little  Sis- 
ter, are  the  reason  Gatewood  under- 
takes a  two-day  car  trip  rather  than  fiy 
from  New  York. 


Rosselli  once  took  a  four-day  trip  to 
Savannah.  He  was  eleven,  and  because 
his  father  had  sold  his  favorite  sheep, 
he  decided  to  run  away  from  home.  He 
made  it  as  far  as  Savannah,  where, 
tired  and  hungry  and  a  good  little 
Catholic  boy,  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
cathedral.  The  Franciscans  sent  him 
back  to  New  Jersey,  but  not  before  he 
got  a  taste  for  Spanish  moss  and  the 
Gothic  South.  Gothic  is  what  happened 
to  Conrad  Aiken.  Yet,  as  an  adult,  Ai- 
ken practically  moved  back  to  the  scene 
of  his  horrible  childhood  discovery.  He 
took  up  residence  in  a  house  next  door. 
"Yes,"  he  wrote  of  that  house,  and  he 
could  just  as  well  have  been  thinking 
of  the  one  that  is  now  Rosselli  and 
Gatewood's,  "here  we  are,  in  this  most 
heavenly  house  and  heavenly  city." 
Seance,  anyone?  A 


Henry  Hangs  His  Hat 


(Continued  from  page  68)  instructed  to 
"come  at  noon  and  leave  at  one,"  gath- 
er for  a  tour.  Their  host  rambles 
through  the  rooms — "six  upstairs,  six 
downstairs;  a  Palladian  rectangle  un- 
der an  art  deco  matrix." 

Several  of  the  guests  get  the  impres- 
sion they've  missed  something.  They 
look  at  him  nervously;  some  actually 
twitch.  He  manages  to  be  at  once  child- 
like, bohemian,  eccentric,  and  authori- 
tative. As  he  talks,  he  pulls  surprises 
out  of  his  pocket — a  jingling  silver  ball, 
an  engraved  stone,  a  tiny  crystal  pacifi- 
er. With  his  white  beard,  blue  knit  cap, 
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yellow  Indian  silk  bow  tie,  purple  shirt, 
and  violet  cologne,  he  has  the  aura  of  a 
transported  pasha  or  pied  piper. 

He  stops  near  a  row  of  Ellsworth 
Kelly  collages,  a  postcard  painted  by 
Adolph  Gottlieb,  and  what  may  be  the 
world's  smallest  Frank  Stella,  just  three 
inches  square,  inscribed  "The  Green 
Hornet  goes  to  L.A.  March  26,  1962." 
Geldzahler  says,  "Somebody  asked  me 
why  Stella  had  so  much  space  in  the 
New  York  painting  show,  and  I  said, 
'Because  he's  my  best  friend.'  It  was  a 
joke,  but  it's  true.  He's  my  best  friend 
because  he  teaches  me  the  most." 

The  tour  continues  through  this 
house  of  mirrors,  full  of  images  that  re- 
flect back  on  its  owner  the  support  and 


affection  he  has  shown  to  artists.  A 
mythological  painting  by  Sandro  Chia, 
inscribed  "For  Henry,"  hangs  in  the 
dining  room.  In  the  foyer,  above  an 
enormous  Dale  Chihuly  glass  clamshell 
full  of  hats,  is  Hockney's  seven-foot-tall 
photographic  collage  of  Geldzahler 
wearing  leather  suspenders  and  hold- 
ing hisjingling  silver  ball.  Irving  Penn's 
Geldzahler  in  a  hat  and  fur  collar  re- 
sembles a  brooding  Donald  Suther- 
land. A  Robert  Mapplethorpe  portrait 
seems  to  explore  the  intellectual  possi- 
bility of  tweed. 

"It's  not  a  collection,"  concludes 
Geldzahler.  "It's  the  track  of  my  life 
that  rolls  back  through  the  decades.  It's 
simple.  It'sjust  a  house."  A 
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American  Grain 


(Continued  from  page  112)  Gothic  folly 
has  a  French  aspect:  toward  the  swim- 
ming pool  it  presents  a  Gallic  fagade, 
cool  and  symmetrical,  with  long-win- 
dowed doors.  And  the  two  striped 
bathing  pavilions,  Righter  admits,  de- 
rive from  the  beach  tents  at  Deauville. 
Righter's  interiors,  like  his  exteriors, 
are  a  rich  and  sophisticated  mix.  He 
uses  ordinary  objects  for  their  decora- 
tive and  symbolic  qualities.  In  his  living 
room  the  white-painted  mantel  is  inset 
with  a  row  of  shiny  five  hundred  lira 


Italian  coins  which  evoke  a  country 
Righter  knows  and  loves.  In  our  pool 
folly  the  daybed's  corner  posts  are 
topped  with  colored  bocce  balls  sug- 
gesting summertime,  outdoor  games, 
and  a  sense  of  liberation.  And  the  stairs 
of  Righter's  guest  tower  sport  minia- 
ture wooden  houses — trim  and  metic- 
ulous structures  that  make  a  punning 
reference  both  to  their  creator's  pro- 
fession and  to  the  structure  that  houses 
them.  What  is  interesting  about  these 
elements  is  the  way  they  are  used;  they 
themselves  are  neither  rare  nor  ar- 
cane. Righter  avoids  elitism  and  wants 
a  common  language.  "I'm  more  inter- 


ested in  the  naive  response,"  he  says 
"than  in  the  art  historian's." 

"Firmness,  commodity,  and  delight"b 
are  an  architect's  main  responsibilities, 
according  to  the  classical  master  Vitru- 
vius.  Righter  attends  to  the  first  two — 
"They're  homework" — but  it's  the  last 
that  truly  engages  him.  There  are  no 
rules  for  achieving  delight  any  more 
than  there  are  rules  for  dreaming.  De- 
light is  instinctive.  We  cannot  call  it  up, 
but  we  know  it  when  we  feel  it,  and  we 
feel  it  when  we  see  Righter's  houses. 
Full  of  meaning,  humor,  beauty,  they 
stand  in  the  landscape  like  dreams,  like 
dreams  come  true.  A 


Ashore  on  Corfu 


(Continued  from  page  106)  garden. 
Crowned  by  cypresses  and  a  sprinkling 
of  palm  trees,  this  consists  of  a  series  of 
terraces  stepping  down  to  sea  level 
which  were  all  but  destroyed  in  a  whirl- 


wind during  the  fall  of  1988.  The  ter- 
races have  now  been  rebuilt  and 
planted  with  citrus  trees,  bougainvil- 
lea,  rosemary,  lavender,  oleander,  and 
other  fragrant  and  ornamental  favor- 
ites of  gardeners  in  hot  dry  climates. 
Although  some  of  the  plantings  still 
need  to  mature,  Giorgio  looks  forward 


to  the  day  when  the  landscape  will 
again  have  the  overgrown  luxuriance  it 
had  when  he  and  his  wife  first  set  eyes 
on  it.  "Kouloura  is  a  magic  place,  an  oa- 
sis— it  is  the  island  in  The  Tempest,"  said 
Giorgio,  adding  with  a  chuckle,  "I  just 
wish  it  were  easier  to  get  here.  That  I 
miscalculated."  A 
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Page  10  Patience  cotton  bed  linens,  by  Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection,  for  stores,  Ralph  Lauren 
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floor.  New  York,  NY  10036;  (212)  642-8700, 
PEOPLE 

Page  36  Folding  side  table,  figure,  coatrack,  chair, 
all  by  Eva  Zeisel  for  Palazzetti,  available  in  Septem- 
ber, for  Palazzetti  stores  (212)  832-1 1 99 
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Pages  38-39  Town  planning  and  architecture,  by 
Andres  Duany  &  Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk,  Miami 
(305)  644-1 023,  Scott  Merrill  Architect,  Vero  Beach 
(407)  388-1600  For  information  on  Windsor,  call 
(407)  388-5050  Decoration,  by  John  Stefanidis, 
London  (71 )  351  -751 1 ,  fax  (71 )  352-9460  39 Titch- 
field  sofa,  Patmos  side  tables,  both  by  John  Stefan- 
idis, at  John  Stefanidis  &  Assocs  ,  261  Fulham  Rd  , 
London  SW3  6HY;  (71)  352-3537  Custom  wicker 
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Page  44  Architecture,  by  Charles  R   Myer.  Cam- 
bridge (617)  876-9062,  Judith  Belzer  artwork,  at 
Lieberman  &  Saul  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  431-0747 
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Page  46  Beene's  furniture  and  carpets  for  Arkitek- 
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West  Broadway,  4th  floor.  New  York,  NY  10012, 
(212)  334-5570,  for  other  dealers  write  or  call  Wool 
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Pages  50-57  Decoration,  by  Bill  Lane  &  Assocs  , 
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(310)  657-7890  Architecture,  by  Peter  Choate  of 
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Albino  Martinez  of  Albino  Construction,  Pacific  Pal- 
isades (310)  454-9908.  50  Lasalle  table.  Southern 
Harbor  chaise,  by  Weatherend,  for  dealers  (800) 
456-6483  51  -57  Antique  French  Marceila  cotton/ 
white  denim  slipcovering  and  Marceila  pillows 
throughout,  similar  to  order  at  Shabby  Chic,  Santa 
Monica,  San  Francisco,  NYC  51  Teal  Rose  linen 
pillow,  similar  to  order  at  Shabby  Chic  (see  above) 
52  Custom  B  &  B  slipcovered  chairs,  custom 
Squaggy  slipcovered  loveseat,  similar  to  order  at 
Shabby  Chic  (see  above)  53  Sofa  in  entry,  Japa- 
nese desk,  c  1860,  in  living  room,  similar  at 
Charles  Pollock  Antiques,  Los  Angeles  (213)  651- 
5852  French  bronze  hanging  lamp,  c  1860,  in  en- 
try, similar  at  Paul  Ferrante,  Los  Angeles  (213)  653- 
4142.  William  Morns-style  handmade  carpets  in 
entry  and  living  room,  similar  at  J  H  Minassian  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles  (310)  657-7000  Laurel  slipco- 
vered armchair.  Teal  Rose  linen  pillow.  Purple 
Grapes  linen  pillow,  similar  to  order  at  Shabby  Chic 
(see  above)  English  bronze  chandelier,  c  1830, 
similar  at  Morey  Palmer  Assocs  ,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  658-6444  54  Custom  square-back  wicker 
chaise,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Ginsberg  Collection, 
Los  Angeles  (310)  854-1 133  55  Carpet,  similar  at 
J  H.  Minassian  (see  above)  Classic  lavatory  set 
with  levers  (#853/968)  (custom  brushed-nickel  fin- 
ish not  available  from  Jado  on  this  model),  by  Jado, 
for  dealers  (805)  482-2666  Large  Squaggy  slipco- 
vered chaise,  custom  slipcovered  ottoman,  similar 
to  order  at  Shabby  Chic  (see  above)  Custom  mir- 
rors and  cabinet,  by  Albino  Martinez  Cabinet  Shop, 
similar  to  order  from  Albino  Martinez  (see  above) 
56-57  Louis  Philippe  sleigh  bed  (#9227)  (shown 
with  custom  addition  to  legs),  from  Richelieu  Col- 
lection, to  the  trade  at  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs  show- 
rooms, for  other  dealers  (800)  245-0899  Custom 
Squaggy  slipcovered  club  chairs,  custom  half-cir- 
cle slipcovered  ottoman,  custom  velvet  pillows, 
similar  to  order  at  Shabby  Chic  (see  above)  Table, 
c  1 840,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Hideaway  House  An- 
tiques, Los  Angeles  (310)  276-4319  William  Mor- 
ris-style '~^rpet.  similar  at  J  H  Minassian  (see 
above) 
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Pages  58-63  Decoration,  by  Cullman  &  Kravis, 
790  Madison  Ave  ,  Suite  206,  New  York,  NY  1 0021 , 


(21 2)  249-3874  Cullman  house  alteration,  by  Rob- 
ert A  M  Stern  Architects,  NYC  (212)  246-1980. 
Cullman  house  wing,  by  Rink  DuPont  of  Laurent  T, 
DuPont.  Architects,  (203)  966-5185.  Cullman 
house  construction,  by  Ray  Van  De  Water,  (203) 
938-2928  Custom  handsewn  lampshades,  to  the 
trade  from  Abat-Jour,  NYC  (212)  753-5455  58 
Chair,  similar  at  Artemis,  (914)  669-5971  Ruspoli 
viscose  damask  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel 
Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9588,  Giverny 
silk  cord  (#Cl4T-039),  custom  metallic/spun-ray- 
on gimp  (#V604-999),  both  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Scalamandre,  for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888. 
Carpet,  similar  at  Dildarian,  NYC  (212)  288-4948. 
La  Portugaise  Cotton  &  Linen  Print  (#36602.01 ),  to 
the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms 
(212)  838-7878  Akebia  cotton/polyester  woven 
paisley  on  ottoman,  to  the  trade  at  Fonthill,  for 
showrooms  (21 2)  755-6700  George  II  mirror  to  left 
of  fireplace,  similar  at  Clifford  Wright  Antiques, 
London  (71)  589-0986  Custom  reproduction 
George  II mirrortorightoffireplace, similartoorder 
from  Curry  &  Hovis,  (914)  764- 1 1 38,  Antique  Dutch 
delft  on  mantel,  similar  at  Bardith,  NYC  (212)  737- 
8660  Stenciling,  by  Helen  Kelsey,  Brooklyn  (718) 
599-1106  Living  room  glazing,  by  Lindsay  Allen, 
NYC  (212)  534-8098.  Woodwork,  by  Frank  Fiumara 
of  Walmara  Construction,  (914)  666-3093.  59 
Weather  vane,  similar  at  America  Hurrah  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  535-1930  Custom  silk/wood-mold 
fnnge  (#FX421 1-999)  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Scalamandre  (see  above)  Les  Jardins  des  Muses 
Cotton  Print  (#62790  01 )  for  curtains,  Trouville  Lin- 
en Damask  (#39444  01 )  on  chair  and  sofa  pillow, 
to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above),  Edwardian 
cotton/polyester  cord  and  braid  on  chair,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-2890  Kennedy  cotton  plaid  (#AN0053),  to  the 
trade  at  Christopher  Hyland,  NYC  (212)  688-6121 
Custom  Grandmother's  Garden  hand-hooked  car- 
pet, to  order  at  Elizabeth  Eakins,  NYC  (212)  628- 
1950  60  Stenciling  and  glazing  of  entry,  by  Rene 
Lynch,  NYC  (212)  677-8101  Palisades  carpet  on 
stairs,  to  the  trade  at  Patterson,  Flynn  &  Martin,  for 
showrooms  (212)  688-7700  Stenciling  and  glaz- 
ing of  dining  room,  by  Lindsay  Allen  (see  above). 
Audubon  sterling  flatware,  from  Tiffany  &  Co..  for 
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Stores  (800)  526-0649  Bakshaish  carpet,  c  1890, 
imilar  at  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212)  759-3715 
English  demi-lune  table,  c  1810,  similar  at  Clinton 
Howell  Antiques,  (914)  764-5168,  61  Betsy  cotton 
3lace  mats,  Chambray  cotton  napkins,  by  Ralph 
.auren  Home  Collection  (see  above  for  pg  10) 
Castanet  Cotton  Plaid  for  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Srunschwig  (see  above),  Shelton  Plaid  linen/cot- 
on  (#A88722)  for  swag,  to  the  trade  at  Greeff  Fab- 
ics,  for  showrooms  (800)  223-0357  Custom 
:handelier,  designed  by  Cullman  &  Kravis,  similar 
oorder  from  Authentic  Designs,  West  Rupert  (802) 
394-7713,  Decorative  painting  of  dining  room,  by 
Vlark  Uriu.  Brooklyn  (718)  858-2977  Nohant  Col- 
on &  Linen  Print  (#174640)  on  wicker  sofa  and 
:hair,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above)  62, 
l»3  Custom-embroidered  Egyptian  cotton  bed  lin- 
sns,  custom  makeup  mirrors,  to  order  from  Cull- 
nan  &  Kravis  (see  above)  62  Persan  cotton  on 
i/valls  and  furniture,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House 
see  above)  Custom  silk  cord  (#C48T-999)  and 
nverary  silk  gimp  (#V62-2)  for  dust  ruffle,  chair,  ot- 
:oman,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre  (see  above) 
(Aurora  Plaid  silk,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for 
.howrooms  (212)  753-4488  R,  J  Horner  dressing 
[able  and  bedroom  table,  similar  at  IVIargot  John- 
son, NYC  (21 2)  794-2225  Kelly  leather/linen  hand- 
aag,  by  Hermes,  on  dressing  table  chair,  at  all 
Hermes  boutiques,  for  other  stores  or  to  order 
[800)  441-4488  ext  1 001 ,  Custom  Huck  Grid  hand- 
woven  carpet,  to  order  at  Elizabeth  Eakins  (see 
above)  Isabelle  Braid  (#90447/05)  for  wall  trim- 
ming, to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above)  Cot- 
;on  tassel  fringe  (#TF1001-2)  for  curtains,  to  the 
radeat  Passementerie,  for  showrooms  (718)392- 
3100  Custom  faux  bamboo  bench  and  curtain  rod, 
similar  to  order  from  Nininger  &  Co  ,  Woodbury 
;203)  266-4661  English  candlesticks,  c,  1890, 
nounted  as  lamps  on  Cullman  dressing  table,  sim- 
lar  at  Sentimento,  NYC  (212)  245-3111  by  appt 
[Carnival  polyester/linen  dotted  swiss  sheer  for  ta- 
3le  skirt,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
bove)  Country  Fancy  cotton/viscose  rayon/linen 
;#604304)  for  tabletop,  by  Waverly,  for  dealers 
800)  423-5881  63  Cordelia  Cotton  Print 
;#62833,01)  for  walls,  curtains,  and  dust  ruffle, 
iaiisbury  Woven  Plaid  viscose  (#4009,01/5)  for 
shades,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above) 
ustom  wood-mold  fringe  (#FX421 0-999),  custom 
■osettes,  both  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Scala- 
Tiandre  (see  above).  Carpet,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
3erd|Abad|ian.  NYC  (21 2)  688-2229  Button-back 
:hair,  similar  at  Bardith  (see  above)  Zerlina  Check 
spun  rayon  for  button-back  chair,  Caserta  cable 
and  galloon  for  dust  ruffle,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above),  R,  J,  Horner  faux  bamboo  ta- 
DJe,  similar  at  Margot  Johnson  (see  above) 
WHERE  HENRY  HANGS  HIS  HAT 
Pages  64-69  Looking  at  Pictures,  by  Henry  Geld- 
!ahler,  3"x4",  $4,95,  from  Hanuman  Books,  Box 
1070,  Old'Chelsea  Station,  New  York,  NY  10113, 
54  Wegner  chair,  similar  at  Alan  IVIoss,  NYC  (212) 
19-1663  67  Lights,  similar  to  order  from  Judy 
Vlarkham,  Los  Angeles  (213)  91 3-0648 
THE  FLOWERING  OF  LOCUST  VALLEY 
Pages  70-75  Garden  design,  by  Adele  Mitchell, 
YC  (212)  794-0390 
ROOMS  WITH  A  PAST 

Pages  76-83  Design,  by  Joe  D'Urso,  (516)  537- 
?3216  76  Custom  Bottom-Up  shade,  similar  to  or- 
der at  Shade  People,  NYC  (212)  533-7788  18th- 
entury  Portuguese  carpet,  similar  at  Bernard 
iteinitz  et  Fils,  NYC  (212)  832-371 1  78-79  Sofa, 
imilar  at  Kentshire  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  673-6644 
Wagner  etagere,  similar  at  Galerie  Metropol,  NYC 
;212)  772-7401  Moser  chest,  similar  at  Barry 
-riedman,  NYC  (212)  794-8950  Epernay  Cut  Vel- 
et  bemberg  on  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
i  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878  English  car- 
Det,  c   1850,  similar  at  Dildarian,  NYC  (212)  288- 

1.948  Celestina  chairs  in  dining  room,  by  Marco 
Zanuso,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC  (800)  358-4289  80 
Jean  Royere  nesting  table,  similar  at  DeLorenzo 
1950,  NYC  (212)  535-851 1  82-83  Custom  linen, 
0  order  at  Nantucket  Looms,  Nantucket  (508)  228- 
1908  Flischi  floor  lamp,  by  Ingo  Maurer,  for  stores 
212)  477-3188  Noguchi  light  sculpture  (#1 N)  on 


table,  by  Akan-Gemini,  for  dealers  (805)  966-9557 
Silver-plated  lamp,  reedition  of  Edouard  Buquet 
lamp,  at  Full  House,  NYC  (212)  529-2298 
RETREAT  TO  CASTILE 
Pages  84-89  Decoration,  by  Paco  Muiioz  of  Casa 
&Jardin,Padilla  21 -19,  28006  Madrid;  (1)576-76- 
04,  fax  (1 )  578-00-14  87  Baumaniere  cotton  table- 
cloth, by  Souleiado,  72"x108",  with  12  matching 
napkins,  $308,  at  Pierre  Deux,  for  stores  (800)  874- 
3773  Toile  Lavalliere  cotton  (#1 343)  for  curtain,  at 
Burger  et  Cie,  Pans  (1)  42-97-46-19  88  Dreanert 
curved  glass  tables,  at  Casa  &  Jardin  (see  above), 
89  Reproduction  white  ceramic  vinegar  bottle 
lamps,  made  in  Italy  for  Cald,  at  Casa  &  Jardin  (see 
above)  Monochrome  Pink  Roses  linen/cotton,  at 
Bennison  Fabrics,  NYC  (21 2)  941  -1 21 2,  Cestro  ter- 
ra-cotta  lamp,  cork  paper  lampshade,  both  by  De 
Natura  for  Casa  &  Jardin  (see  above) 
A  FLING  WITH  COLOR 

Pages  90-93  Scarves,  by  Gene  Meyer,  at  Gene 
Meyer  Accessories,  NYC  (212)  586-3983  Select- 
ed scarves,  at  Barneys  New  York,  NYC,  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC;  MOMA  Design  Store,  NYC; 
Beach  News,  Miami  Beach,  Ron  Ross,  Studio  City, 
93  Skirt  of  3  Modern  Art  silk  scarves  with  turkey 
feathers,  by  Gene  Meyer,  to  order  at  Gene  Meyer 
(see  above)  Tebaldi  silk  shoes,  by  Manolo  Blah- 
nik,  $550,  at  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC,  Bergdorf  Good- 
man, NYC.  Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles 
A  FAVORITE  HAUNT 

Pages  94-95  Custom  Venetian-style  mirrors,  hur- 
ricane lamps  with  brass  arms  and  wood  bases, 
screen,  all  by  John  Rosselli,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
John  Rosselli  International,  523  East  73  St ,  New 
York,  NY  10021,  (212)772-2137  Tiger  velvet  silk/ 
linen/cotton  (#36510),  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
&  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878  96,  97 
Hand-painted  floors,  by  Bob  Christian  Decorative 
Art,  Savannah  (912)  234-6866,  97  Crystal/tole 
chandelier  (#0978),  by  John  Rosselli  for  Niermann 
Weeks,  to  the  trade  at  John  Rosselli  (see  above), 
for  other  showrooms  (410)  224-0133  Console  ta- 
bles (#1 85),  by  Estes  Products,  to  the  trade  at  John 
Rosselli,  for  other  showrooms  (901)  521-1514, 
Brass  sconces,  by  John  Rosselli,  to  the  trade  at 
John  Rosselli  (see  above)  98  Sun  &  Moon  screen, 
Gothic  birdcage,  both  by  John  Rosselli,  to  the 
trade  at  John  Rosselli  (see  above),  Brunschwig 
Plaid  cotton  (#63366)  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Brun- 
schwig (see  above)  Hand-painted  floor,  by  Bob 
Christian  (see  above)  99  Custom  folding  table,  re- 
production pineapple  tole  sconces,  both  by  John 
Rosselli,  to  the  trade  at  John  Rosselli  (see  above) 
100  French-style  bed,  reproductions  of  dog  paint- 
ing, to  the  trade  at  John  Rosselli  (see  above)  101 
Paisley  Scallop  chintz  (#5138-3)  on  painted  arm- 
chair, Mountbatten  cotton  (#6004)  on  armchair  at 
left ,  to  the  trade  at  Rose  Cumming,  for  showrooms 
(212)  758-0844  Zuber-inspired  screen,  by  John 
Rosselli,  to  the  trade  at  John  Rosselli  (see  above) 

COMING  ASHORE  ON  CORFU 
Pages  102-07  Decoration,  by  Dominique  Benier, 
Box  262,  49100  Corfu;  (30)  661-56576,  fax  (30) 
661-56575,  Selected  items,  purchased  by  Sally 
Yates  Decoration  Assistance,  London  (71)  834- 
6554  Restoration,  by  Erricos  Theodotos,  Dino 
Theotoki  4,  49100  Corfu;  (30)  661-46212,  fax  (30) 
661-56575,  105  Steamer  chair,  by  Steamer  Furni- 
ture, at  Chelsea  Gardener,  London  (71 )  352-5656 
Kalif  cotton  (#5673),  to  the  trade  at  Boussac  of 
France,  for  showrooms  (212)  421-0534  107  Bed, 
horsehair/lamb's-wool  mattress,  similar  at  Bed  Ba- 
zaar, Suffolk  (728)  723-756,  catalogue  available, 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  GRAIN 
Pages  108-13  Architecture,  by  James  Volney 
Righter  Architects,  58  Winter  St,,  Boston,  MA 
02108,(617)451-5740 

GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  122  Curtains,  by  Mary  Bright  of  Mary  Bright 
Originals,  NYC  (212)  677-1970,  Kanna  chairs,  by 
Joey  Mancini,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC  (800)  358- 
4289  Curtain,  by  Thad  Hayes  Design,  NYC  (212) 
571-1234  Applause  cotton  velvets  (#57,  #05)  for 
curtain,  to  the  trade  at  Gretchen  Bellinger,  for 
showrooms  (518)  235-2828  Curtains,  designed 
by  MaryAnne  McGowan,  (203)  625-9669,  custom- 
made  by  Regency  Draperies,  Long  Island  City 


(718)  482-7383  Antique  silk  taffeta  for  curtains,  to 
the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms  (212) 
980-3888  Badminton  Taffeta  silk/dacron  for  lining, 
to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms 
(212)  752-2890  Giltwood  balls,  to  order  from  Jo- 
seph Biunno,  NYC  (212)  629-5636  Versailles 
check  on  chair,  by  Christian  Schlumberger,  at  Le 
Petit  Trianon,  NYC  (212)  472-1803;  to  the  trade  at 
Hines  &  Co,,  NYC  123  Curtain,  designed  by  Gary 
Cram  Assocs  ,  NYC  (212)  223-2050,  custom- 
made  to  the  trade  at  Thomas  De  Angelis,  NYC 
(212)620-0191,  Pascal  silk  taffeta  for  curtain,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  Dragon 
giltwood  finial.  to  order  from  Joseph  Biunno  (see 
above)  Barbershop  striped  gilded/lacquered 
wood  rod,  designed  by  Gary  Grain  Assocs  (see 
above),  custom-made  by  Joseph  Biunno  (see 
above).  Curtain  and  custom  hand-painted  rayon 
and  cotton,  by  Carta  Weisberg,  NYC  (212)  627- 
7632,  Gilded  tieback,  by  William  Harvey  Studio, 
similar  from  Loom  Co  ,  for  stores  (212)  355-2069 
Curtain,  designed  by  Ned  Marshall,  NYC  (212) 
879-3672,  custom-made  by  Van  Gregory  &  Norton, 
NYC  (212)  866-4464  Charlotte  quilted  cotton, 
Constantine  silk,  both  for  curtain,  Julias  cotton 
stripe  on  wall,  to  the  trade  at  Carleton  V,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  355-4525  Custom  gilded/silver-gilt 
wood  rod  and  finial,  silver-gilt  wood  rings,  to  order 
from  Van  Gregory  &  Norton  (see  above)  Curtain, 
designed  by  Parish-Hadley,  custom-made  by  F  R 
Quiiada,  NYC  (212)  744-4242  Custom  iron  rod 
and  nngs,  to  order  at  Wainlands  Mark  II,  NYC  (212) 
223-2376  Aluminum  leafing  on  rod  and  rings,  by 
Joseph  Biunno  (see  above)  Cotton  Taffeta  for  cur- 
tain, to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for  showrooms  (212) 
688-0444  Curtains,  designed  by  Parish-Hadley, 
custom-made  by  Regency  Draperies  (see  above) 
Custom  Pear  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher 
Hyland,  for  showrooms  (212)  688-6121  Curtains, 
by  Vivian  White  of  White  Workroom,  NYC  (212) 
941-5910,  with  design  collaboration  by  Bonnie 
Copp  Air  carpet,  by  Christin  Van  Der  Hurd,  for 
stores  (800)  435-81 19 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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The  Design  Industries 
Foundation  for  AIDS 


"I  think  it's  true  of  any 
illness-related  fund-rais- 
ing that  people  get  in- 
volved when  they've 
■■■■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■^H  been  touched,"  says 
George  Slowik,  publisher  of  Publishers  Weekly  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  DIFFA,  a  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion founded  eight  years  ago  this  month  because  eight 
years  ago  this  month  prescient  members  of  the  New 
York  design  community  suddenly  realized  that  their 
community — our  community — was  not  merely  being 
touched  by  AIDS,  but  mauled  by  AIDS. 

At  the  time,  July  1984,  mobilizing  around  the  issue  of 
AIDS  was  a  dicey  proposition  because  gay  urban  males 
appeared  to  be  the  disease's  exclusive  target,  which 
meant  any  discussion  of  AIDS  required  not  only  speak- 
ing of  the  love  that  dare  not  speak  its  name  but  speaking 
of  the  graphic  particulars  of  that  love:  two  subjects  guar- 
anteed to  make  polite  company  squeamish.  Add  to  that 
the  dearth  of  sci-  DIFFA's  George  Slowik  and  Russ  Radley. 
entific  informa- 
tion about  AIDS 
in  1984,  and  you 
have  some  appre- 
ciation  of  the 
course  DIFFA  set 
for  itself — that  of 
the  blind  leading 
the  blind  through 
the  terrifying  dark. 
"Early  on,"  re- 
calls Slowik,  "our 
mission  was  sim- 
ply to  sensitize  the 
industry  to  the  is- 
sue." This  the  vol- 
unteer organiza- 
tion did  with, 
among  many  oth- 
er things,  DIFFA 
ads  in  the  trade  press  (one  of  which  read,  unforgettably, 
"We  must  raise  money  because  we  can't  raise  the  dead"). 
The  money  DIFFA  raised  was  dispersed  to  individuals 
and  groups  involved  in  AIDS  education,  AIDS  advocacy, 
and,  of  course,  to  the  providers  of  direct  services  to  peo- 
ple with  AIDS.  "We  pride  ourselves  in  helping  groups  in 
their  infancy,"  explains  Slowik,  "groups  for  whom  a 
$1, ()()()  grant  makes  a  difference."  For  example,  DIFFA 
gave  God's  Love  We  Deliver,  a  New  York  organization 
that  feeds  the  homebound  with  AIDS,  one  of  its  first 
grants,  and  the  Names  Project  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  one 
of  its  first  grants — as  well  as  fabric. 

Anticipating  the  disease's  inevitable  move  into  the 
mainstream — which  is  to  say  anticipating  the  ultracon- 
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servative  current  government  estimate  that  one  million 
people  in  the  U.S.  are  HIV-positive — Slowik  and  the 
DIFFA  board  expanded  their  horizons:  "We  decided 
that  we  could  use  the  creativity  of  the  design  industry  to 
make  everyone  else  aware  of  the  AIDS  issue."  Which 
meant  adopting  a  higher  public  profile  and  a  more  sys- 
tematic approach  to  large-scale  fund-raising  and  grant- 
making.  Which  meant  in  1986  hiring  Russ  Radley  as 
director  of  foundation  relations.  It  was  from  Radley's 
modest  command  posts,  first  at  a  borrowed  desk  in  the 
offices  oUnteriors  magazine,  then  in  the  basement  of  the 
D&D  building,  that  DIFFA  came  out,  so  to  speak.  The 
1 988  showhouse  sponsored  by  Metropolitan  Home,  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  generated  an  unprecedented  $800,000 
but  also  brought  AIDS  and  DI FFA  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  So  did  DIFFA's  Atlanta-based  project  Heart 
Strmgs,  an  emotional  and  educational  musical  revue  in- 
tended to  "humanize"  AIDS — to  raise  money  and  com- 
passion. (Now  on  its  second  national  tour,  Heart  Strings  is  i 
traveling  to  thirty-five  cities,  with  the  goal  of  distributing 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  mil-  j 
lion  among  those  cities.  Additional  revenues  | 
are  assured  with  ABC's  Heart  Strings-'m-  \ 
spired  special  slated  for  this  summer.)  Also  | 
successful,  if  somewhat  limited  in  appeal, 
were  the  1989  and  1991  Love  Balk,  as  down-  | 
town  diva  Susanne  Bartsch's  much-publi- 
cized pageants  for  cross-dressers  are  called. 
Asked  where  the  money  from  such  fund- 
raising  ultimately  lands,  Radley  reports 
DIFFA  has  "always  tried  to  look  to  the 
growth  areas  of  HIV  infections."  And  now, 
eight  years  later,  what  are  they?  "AIDS  is  be- 
coming much  more  of  a  women's  issue. 
Women  have  been  systematically  excluded 
from  even  the  definition  of  eligibility  for 
benefits  because  the  original  diagnostic  tools 
were  for  men.  Other  growth  areas  include 
prisoners  and  prostitutes,  intravenous  drug 
users  and  their  sexual  partners,  minorities, 
and  adolescents."  Putting  a  finer  point  on  the  last  catego- 
ry, he  adds,  "There  are  many  many  cases  in  the  Bronx 
where  the  grandparent  is  the  sole  surviving  relative." 

In  DIFFA's  current  quarters,  a  rough-around-the- 
edges  loft,  Radley  points  to  a  stack  of  requests  for  grants, 
primarily  from  organizations  attempting  to  provide  di- 
rect service  to  people  with  AIDS.  "Virtually  all  of  these 
three  hundred  proposals  should  receive  grants,"  says 
Radley,  quickly  adding  that  they  won't.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  that  the  proposals  total  $7  million,  whereas 
available  DIFFA  dollars  total  just  under  $700,000.  The 
difference  is  a  big  difference.  Anyone  can  make  one. 
(DIFFA,  150  West  26  St.,  Suite  602,  New  York,  NY 
1 000 1 ;  2 1 2-727-3 1 00)  Charles  Gandee 
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THIS  IS  FOR  EVERYONE  WHOSE 

IDEA  OF  A  DREAM  CAR  HAS 

NIATURED  AS  MUCH  AS  THEY  HAVE 


INTRODUCING  THE  BMW 
5251  TOURING. 

There  comes  a  time  in  life 
when  your  priorities  change. 

When  your  idea  of  a  dream 
car  isn't  simply  a  matter  of 
head-turning  sheet  metal  or 
heart-hammering  horsepow- 
er It's  also  a  matter  of,  well, 
just  plain  practicality. 

Which  naturally  leads  you 
to  the  kind  of  car  you  may  not 
have  dreamed  about.  Hereto- 
fore known  as  a  sensible  car 

Unfortunately  the  options 


in  this  category  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

Fortunately  there's  the  new 
525i  Touring  from  BMW. 

So  unlike  anything  that  has 
come  before  it,  it  has  a  name 
unlike      /?   .*^     anything 

that  has 
come  before 
it,  too. 
First  and 

4  The  BMW  525i  Tourings 
rear  hatch  opens  all  the 
way  down  to  the  bumper 
to  help  you  load  large 
items.  And  its  rear  window 
opens  separately  to  help 
you  load  smaller  ones. 


foremost,  this  car  is  a  BMV^ 
And  as  such,  has  all  the 
handsomely  chiseled,  aerod- 
namic  lines  you'd  expect  o 
one.  Along  with  a  2.5-liter; 
dual-overhead-cam,  24-vah 
engine  that's  so  sophisticate , 
it  actually  adjusts  itself  whil 
it's  running.  Demanding  al- 
most no  regular  maintenanc 
beyond  the  routine  changing 
of  oil,  filters  and  spark  plugs 
More  sophisticated  still  i^ 
how  its  engine-speed-sens, 
five  steering,  double-pivot  fror 


' '  .ugge',led  leldil  price  for  a  1992  525i  Touring  i5  $38,975  Actual  price  will  depend  upon  dealer  Price  includes  dealer  prep,  destination  and  handling  ctiarges  Price  excludes  taxes,  license,  title  and  registration  fees  and  options  "See  yo  .-  aM 
dealer  for  details  on  this  limited  warranty  t  Services  provided  by  Cross  Country  looter  Club,  Inc  ,  Boston,  MA  02155,  except  in  CA,  where  sen/ices  are  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club  of  Calif .  Inc ,  Boston,  MA,  ©  1992  BMW  of  North 


f  you  find  yourself  dreaming  about  the  kind  of  car  that's  as  renowned  for  its  practicality  as  it  is  for  its  performance,  consider  the  new  $38,975  *  BMW  525i  Tounng. 


Lispension  and  latest  genera 
on  antilock  brakes  work  in 
mdem  to  offer  you 
omething  virtually 
nheard  of  in  this 
lass  of  car:  a  com- 
lunication  with  the 
)ad.  And  thus,  the 
snse  that  you  have 
ontrol  over  it. 
Which  not  only 
lakes  driving  consid 
rably  more  fun,  but 
onsiderably  more 
afe.  If,  however;  you 
hould  need  them, 
senergy-absorbing  bumpers, 
Itra-rigid,  strategically  rein- 
)rced,  steel  safety  cage  and 
river's-side  airbag  provide 
tate-of-the-art  protection. 

erica,  Inc  The  BMW  trademark  and  logo  are  registered 


A  A  twin-pdiiellea  buntoot— 
the  industry's  only  one-pro- 
vides views  of  the  sun.  moon 
and  stars  from  the  front  seat, 
the  back  seat  or  both  seats. 


Protection  that's  complemen- 
ted by  such  practical  features 
as  a  split  fold-down 
rear  seat,  hidden 
compartmients  under 
the  cargo  floor  and  a 
driver-friendly  hatch 
that  opens  down  to 
the  bumper  for  large 
items  and  whose 
rear  window  opens 
separately  for  small- 
er ones. 

But  the  car's  most 
innovative  feature 
just  may  be  its  twin- 
panelled  sunroof  —  the  indus- 
try's only  one.  Which  presents 
views  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
the  stars  from  the  front  seat. 


the  back  seat  or  both  seats. 

And  like  all  cars  that  bear 
the  BMW  nameplate,  the 
525i  Touring  is  covered  by 
our  4-year/50,000-mile 
bumper-to-bumper  warranty** 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
Roadside  Assistance  program^ 
that's  available  24  hours  a  day 
365  days  a  year;  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

So  call  800-334-4BMW 
for  the  location  of  the  autho- 
rized BMW  dealer  nearest  you 
and  arrange  a  test  drive. 

After  all,  the  525i  Touring 
turns  buying  a  sensible  car 
into  an  act  of  self-indulgence. 

And  if  that  isn't  a 
dream  car;  what  is'?' 


THE  ULTIMAn  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


Getting  Up  Is  Easy. 
It's  The  Going  That  Gets  Tough, 


\ 


&mmM^^, 


With  light  like  this  its  easy  to  be  a 
momimg  person.  The  golden  sun  gently  wakes 
you  to  a  room  warmed  with  a  gentle  glow. 
Breezes  fresh  with  the  promise  of  a  new  day 
lift  you  from  your  slumber. 

With  Andersen®  Feature  Windows 
a  bedroom  is  awakened  to  beautiful 
possibilities.  Their  stunning  shapes  and 
delightful  details  bring  more  than  light 
to  a  room,  they  create  environments  of 
comfort  and  style. 

To  create  such  a  place  in  your  home, 
contact  your  Andersen  window  and  patio 
door  dealer  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  send  in 
the  coupon,  or  call  l-800'426^426l.  With 
Andersen  Feature  Windoivs  to  light  up  your 
room,  you'll  truly  rise  and  shine. 

Come  home  to  quality. 
Come  home  to  Andersen! 

Send  me  free  literature.  I  plan  to  D  build  m 
City  State  Zip 


I  plan  to  D  remodel. 
Name 

I  plan  to  □  replace. 

003-0892 

Address 

Cm 

Stale 

2ip 

P/lOTW 

Ser^d  to  Andersen  Windows,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3900,  Peoria,  IL  61614. 
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Vintage  Intens 
brighten  a  Florida 
beach  house  bed- 
room, above. 
Page  90.  Rifrht 
Marcel  Breuer 
bent-plywood  tables 
in  a  New  York 
apartment.  Page 
70.  Center  right: 
Pans  antiques 
dealer  Eric  Philippi 
with  his  daughter. 
Norn.  Page  130. 
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Cottage  Colors  by  Sherry e  Henry  62 

The  palette  of  a  renovated  Bridgehampton  farmhouse 
reflects  its  closeness  to  the  sea 

Thoroughly  Modern  Men  by  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac  70 
Only  pedigreed  twentieth-century  classics  make  their 
way  into  the  apartments  of  two  East  Coast  collectors 

Return  to  Grey  Gardens  by  Mac  Grisiuold  76 

A  faded  garden  blooms  again  at  the  East  Hampton 

retreat  of  Sally  Quinn  and  Ben  Bradlee 

Vitruvius  in  Indiana  by  Pilar  Viladas  84 

An  all-American  classicist,  architect  Thomas  Gordon 

Smith  stages  his  own  Greek  and  Roman  revival 

Tales  of  the  Sea  by  Amy  Taran  90 

Gollccling  nautical  souvenirs  for  her  beach  house, 

Atlanta  decorator  Jackye  Lanham  casts  a  wide  net 

Mother  Nature's  Son  by  Wendy  Goodman  98 

In  northci  II  Italy,  a  young  American  designer  finds 

inspiration  in  organic  forms 


Yankee  Modernist  by  Pilar  Viladas  100 

The  rugged  virtues  of  the  New  England  coast  inform  the 

pure  geometry  of  Peter  Forbes's  understated  buildings 

On  Nureyev's  Island  by  Elizabeth  Kendall  106 
Exotic  tiles  and  fabrics  set  the  scene  for  a  legend's 
hideaway  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea 

Rooted  in  Georgia  by  Mac  Griswold  112 

Long-lost  plants  and  orphaned  furniture  find  a  home 

with  garden  designer  Ryan  Gainey 

Palm  Beach  Story  by  Wendy  Goodman  118 

For  the  fashion  designer  Arnold  Scaasi,  the  resort  at 

its  best  is  simply  beach  and  palms 

Northern  Exposure  by  Amy  Fine  Collins  124 
Decorator  John  Stefanidis  surrounds  a  Canadian 
family  with  luxurious  comfort 

Parisian  Purist  by  Emily  Eakin  130 

The  ideals  of  French  modernism  define  the  domestic 

style  of  decorative  arts  dealer  Eric  Philippe 
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CONTEMPORARY 
WITH 

TRADITIONAL 
EASE. 


The  Charles  Pfister  Collection 
by  Baker.  Created  by  noted  de- 
signer Charles  Pfister,  the  collection  from 
Baker  speaks  a  contemporary  idiom  with 
classic  ease.  Each  element  is  realized  with 
meticulous  skill  in  fine  primavera  veneers, 
complemented  by  distinctive  bronze  hard- 
ware and  puUs,  and  fashioned  with  utmost 


care  by  Baker's  craftsmen.  This  collection 
is  available  through  any  Baker,  Knapp 
&  Tubbs  showroom.  You  are  invited  to 
send  $7.50  for  your  color  catalogue. 
Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  825,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  49505. 


KNAPP    &   TL'BBS 


SHOWROOMS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  DALLAS,  DANIA,  HIGH  POINT,  HOUSTON,  LAGUNA  NIGUEL,  LOS  ANGELES.  MINNEAPOLIS.  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEATTLE,  TROY,  WASHINGTON  D  C  AND  PARIS,  FRANCE 


It's  not  a  car. 
It's  an  aphrodisiac. 


You  know  that  car  you've  always  wanted?  Really, 
really  wanted?  Its  here.  The  new  Infiniti  J30 
personal  luxury  sedan. 

And  its  looks  aren't  all  that  will  entice  you. 

For  $33,400*  the  J  30  is  sure  to  impress  you  on 
a  purely  emotional  level.  With  luxurv  details  like 
the  Bose  audio  svstem  with  a  standard  compact 
disc  player.  Soft  gathered  leather.  Tasteful  walnut 
trim.  And  a  24-hour  Roadside  Assistance  Program 
that's  standing  by  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  keep 
you  on  the  road. 

Of  course,  the  J  30  is  also  equipped  with  a 
long  list  of  impressive  technological  features. 
Like  the  variable  valve  timing  system  and  the 
double  isolated  multi-link  rear  suspension. 
Three-sensor,  three-channel  ABS  braking.  And 
both  driver's  and  passenger's  side  airbags. 

But,  in  the  end,  what's  really  appealing  about 
the  new  J30  is  something  far  more  than  all  its 
individual  parts.  Something  indefinable.  It's  what 
happens  when  you  cross  sheet  metal  and  desire. 


INFINITI 
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Vintage  fifties 

glassware,  left, 

from  Van  Der 

Pool  is'  McCoy. 

Page  30.  Right: 

Jean-Paul 
Gaultier's  wood 

and  chrome 
chair.  Page  58. 


Cover  ornament,  left,  by  B.  Zvorykin, 

for  a  Russian  illustrated  book, 

1903.  Page  54.  Below:  Jeffrey  Bilhuber's 

design  for  an  indoor-outdoor 

living  room.  Page  139. 
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what  you 
have  >vhen 
you  have 
style 


For  1 00  years.  Vogue  has 
set  the  standard  for  the 
nev/,  the  daring,  the 
electrifying.  And  novs^  Vogue's 
editors  have  assembled  200 
indelible  images  of  the  most 
celebrated  fashions,  faces,  and 
figures  as  captured  by  50  great 
Vogue  photographers.  It's  a 
glittering  portfolio  of  style  in  our 
century.  ■  Order  your  first-edition 
copies  of  ON  THE  EDGE:  Images 
from  1 00  Years  of  Vogue  and 
save  over  20%  off  the  bookstore 
price  of  $50. 

For  Credit  Card  Orders  Call  To!!  Free 

1-800-678-5681 

Or  send  your  name  and  address  witli 
payment  for  $39.95*,  plus  $5  sliipping 
per  copy  to:  Tlie  Conde  Nast  Collection, 
Dept.  595090,  P.O.  Box  10214, 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 


•Residenis  of  CA,  lA,  Nl,  NY,  OH 
please  odd  ihe  opplicoole  soles  tax 
Please  allow  4  weeks  tor  delivery 


Co 
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David  Seidner  traveled 
by  speedboat  to  Li  Galli  to 
capture  Nureyev  in  his 
exotic  tiled  rooms.  "I  no- 
ticed his  island  when  I 
stayed  nearby  at  Posita- 
no,"  says  Seidner.  "I've  al- 
ways thought  what  a  great 
dream  it  would  be  to  own 
your  own  island."  A  fash- 
ion and  portrait  photog- 
rapher, Seidner  shot  his 
first  magazine  cover  at 
nineteen.  He  lives  in  Paris 
and  New  York  and  is  cur- 
rently  at  work  on  his 
fourtli  book,  a  collection 
of  costume  studies  from 
Francis  Ford  Coppola's 
forthcoming  movie.  Brum 
Stoker's  Draculu. 


Elizabeth  Kendall  is  a  dance  critic 
and  the  autlicjr  t)f  The  Runuivay 
Bride:  Hollywood  Romantic  Comedy  of 
the  1930s,  in  this  issue  she  writes 
ab(Hit  ballet  legend  Rudolf  Nureyev 
and  his  outpost  on  the  tiny  Italian  is- 
land of  Li  Cialli — "a  place  that  is  iso- 
lated, I  ocky,  and  out  of  the  ordinary, 
which  is  why  Nureyev  loves  it."  Ken- 
dall lives  in  Manhattan  and  is  brush- 
ing up  on  her  Russian  in  preparation 
for  a  year's  stay  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
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Sherrye  Henry  visits  the 
Bridgehanipton  c(jttage  of  art 
dealer  Vivian  Horan  and  her 
writer  husband,  Tim,  whose 
shingled  retreat  she  considers 
the  "perfect  spot  for  unhur- 
ried summer  weekends."  A 
former  radio  broadcaster, 
Henry  hosted  an  interview 
show  on  New  York's  WOR  for 
fifteen  years.  Now  devoting 
herself  to  writing  and  politics, 
she  lives  in  East  Hampton, 
contributes  to  numerous  mag- 
azines, and  is  the  author  of  the 
novel  Alone  Together. 
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The  difference  between  cooking  and  creating... 


Contributors  Notes 


MANY  HOTELS  CATER  TO  YOUR  EVERY  NEED. 


ONE  HOTEL  CATERS  TO  YOUR  EVERY  WHIM. 


HOTEL-SPA 


See  your  travel  professional  or  call  toll  free  (800)  654-1337. 


Emily  Eakin  reports  on  the  Paris 
apartment  and  gallery  of  decora- 
tive arts  dealer  Eric  Philippe, 
whom  she  describes  as  having  an 
"innate  sense  of  grace  and  style 
and  an  ease  with  lu-xury  that  is 
cjuintessentially  French."  Eakin 
grew  up  in  Indiana  and  recently 
studied  comparative  literature  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in 
Paris.  She  works  in  the  Paris  of- 
fice of  The  Neiv  Yorker. 
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Alice  Wooledge  Salmon 

writes  "about  food  and  France 
and  things  that  I  like."  For  HG 
she  describes  three  chefs  and 
their  distinctive  ways  of  cooking 
with  fruit.  A  London-based  con- 
tributor to  Gourmet,  she  has  pub- 
lished two  books  on  food  and 
many  short  stories.  "Whenever  I 
set  out  to  write  a  novel,"  she  says, 
"it  always  becomes  a  short  story." 
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211    EAST   58   STREET     NEW   YORK     THROUGH    DECORATORS   AND   ARCHITECTS 


At  Mill  House  ofWoodhuryy  youll  he  delighted 
by  what  we  show  you. 


And  how  we  treat  you. 


Come  to  Mill  House  for  a  breath  of  fresh  country  air.  Our  salespeople  will  take  the 

time  to  learn  about  your  tastes,  your  needs  and  your  budget,  and  then  cordially  guide 

you  through  our  17  showrooms  filled  with  English  and  French  antique  furniture, 

accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art  —  all  at  sensible  prices. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

1964       TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1992" 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


'A  rich  visual 

.language  of  texture, 
pattern,  and  color,"  says 
muralist  Jeff  Greene,  is 
the  vernacular  of  all  the 
artists  working  for  his 
company,  Evergreene,  on 
commissions  spanning  the 
globe.  Among  them  are 
{clockwise from  top  row  left) 
Robin  Roi,  making  faux 
stone  panels  for  South 
Africa's  Palace  of  the  Lost 
City  Hotel;  Gustavo  Rojas, 
stenciling  an  18th-century 
Aubusson  pattern  on  sisal 
for  a  Palm  Beach  house; 
Mark  Reynolds  and 
George  Goetz,  touching 
up  chinoiserie  "tapestries" 
for  New  York's  Hotel 
Pierre;  and  Gary  Wimmcr 
and  Matthew  Quayle, 
re-creating  turn-of-thc- 
century  circus  banners 
for  Euro  Disney. 
(Evergreene,  635  West 
23St.,New  York,  NY 
10011;  212-727-9500) 
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(2^3    N.ssan  Motor  Corporaaon  m  USA  Sman  people  always  read  che  fme  pnm  And  chey  always  wear  char  seat  beks 
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IT  COMES 

EQUIPPED   WITH  AN 

EASY  TO   OPEN, 

AUTOMATIC, 

DOUBLE  INSULATED, 

WRINKLE  FREE, 

FADE   RESISTANT, 

EXTREMELY  SNUG 

FITTING,  INCREDIBLY 

DURABLE  CLOTH 

TOP  THAT 

WILL  PROBABLY 

NEVER  SEE 

THE   LIGHT   OF   DAY. 


THE  NEW  LIMITED    EDITION 
240SX    CONVERTIBLE. 


BUILT    FOR    THE    HUMAN    RACE* 
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Tools  of  His  Trade  L.aiidscape  architect  James  David  brings  expertisi 
to  his  shop  (above).  Gardens,  1818  West  35th  St.,  Austin  (512)  451-54| 
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Laid-Back 

The  Rebecca  chaise 
(above)  in  woven  cane 

is  by  Los  Angeles 

designer  Tracy  Fong. 

For  dealers 

(213)583-6481. 


Green  Is  the  Word 

New  releases  for  the 

summer  include  Keeping 

Eden:  A  IJistory  of 

Gardening  in  America  edited 

by  Walter  T.  Punch 

(Buinnch,  $50)  and  Srrmll 

Period  Gardens  by  Roy 

Strong  (Rizzoli,  $29.95). 
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Country  Life  Sj)ode's 
Vi(  loi  i.i  dmnerware 
(above)  was  inspired  by 
19lh-century  fruit  and 
flower  wall  plaques.  For 
sioies((>()9)8r)6-290(). 
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All  the  Raj 

Reproduction  Anglo- 
Indian  planter  (below) 
with  gold  finish,  to  the 
trade  at  Thomas  W. 
Morgan,  Los  Angeles 
(310)281-6450. 
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Tabletop  Follies 

Miniature  stick- 
style  cottage  (above) 
and  neoclassical 
orangery  (left) 
are  the  work  of 
New  York  artist 
Henry  Baker, 
(212)741-8324. 
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Pacific  Rims  A  I  y20s 

stone  urn  (above)  from  Singapore, 

one  of  many  at  Robert  Scott  Stilin, 

Palm  Beach  (407)  833-8964. 
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Sunday  Painters  Actress  Louise 
Fletcher  (above)  sells  pictin es  from 
the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries. 
Call  (310)  479-4219,  by  appt. 
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Elements  of  style    \ 

Baker  Fin  niture      ir 
introduces  a  cotton    \ 
(above)  inspired  by  a 
Russian  drawing  room,  a 
woven  cane  club  chair 

(left),  and  a  Charles 

Pfister  marquetry  chest 

(tight)  in  primavera, 

rosewood,  and  walnut 

,  veneers.  For  dealers 

(616)361-7321. 
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Floral  Basket  The  rug  (above),  used 
in  the  bathrooms  of  the  Mayflower 
Inn,  is  available  in  its  gift  shop, 
Washington,  Conn.  (203)  868-9466. 
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In  the  Fold  Vise ouni  Linley  uses  twenty-one  wood  veneers  m  his  London 
screen  (above),  at  Arkitektura,  379  West  Broadway,  NVC  (212)  334-5570. 
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Piled  High  Italian  painted  terra- 
cotta .seat  or  side  table  (above)  by 
Patina.  For  dealers  (800)  635-4365. 
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A  screen  with  a  Parisian  scene,  far  left,  stands  behind  a  I 
raffia-clad  table  displaying  fifties  objects,  mostly  Ameril 
Left:  More  period  porcelain  and  glass  is  arranged  on  tabis 
reworked  by  the  Graces.  Below:  A  laminated  flame  pattei 
and  cotton  velvet  upholstery  update  two  classic  mid- 
century  chair  forms  in  front  of  a  Poussin-inspired  screei 


Fast- 

Forvu'arding 

History 

A  New  York  couple  ushers  fifties  forms  iuto  the  nineties  By  Heather  Smith  MacIsaac 

111  spite  of  the  scrim  across  the  window  emblazoned 
NEW  YORK  and  PARIS,  Van  Der  Pool  &  McCoy,  a 
new  retail  showroom  for  furniture  and  objects,  has 
only  one  outpost — in  Manhattan — thus  far.  Obvi- 
ously, owners  Jim  and  Joanna  Cirace  (he  a  former  art  di- 
rector at  an  advertising  agency,  she  a  stylist  and  former 
fashion  editor)  are  not  ones  for  small  thinking.  Before 
they  opened  shop,  the  couple  spent  six  weeks  in  France 
and  three  months  roaming  the  U.S.  (in  a  VW  camper 
done  up  in  striped  upholstery  and  polka-dotted  cur- 
tains), gathering  pieces.  Polaroids,  and  ideas.  Six  months 
and  one  1962  Cadillac  Coupe  de  Ville  later  (the  camper 
expired  in  Arizona),  the  Graces  concluded  that  although 
the  world  did  not  need  another  source  specializing  in  the 
forties  and  fifties,  it  is  the  period  that  inspires  them 
most — "the  last  great  era  of  design  in  this  country,"  Jim 
believes.  Van  Der  Pool  &  McCoy — derived  from  his  mid- 
dle and  her  maiden  name — was  born. 

The  Graces'  tiny  seventh-floor  space  packs  in  objects 
(mostly  fifties),  furniture  (vintage  pieces  reinterpreted 
by  the  couple  as  well  as  new  designs),  and  influences 
(from  classical  French  painting  to  computer  technology), 
not  to  mention  their  design  studio  (a  four-foot-deep  slot 
of  space  behind  a  curtain).  The  couple  hopes  to  add  fab- 
rics, wallpapers,  and  tableware  of  their  own  design  in  the 
near  future.  As  for  a  branch  in  Paris,  pourquoi  pas?  (Van 
Der  Pool  Sc  McCoy,  f  133  Broadway,  Suite  719,  New 
York,  NY  lOOfO;  212-206-1255)  * 


Jim  and  Joanna  Grace,  above^, 
next  to  one  of  their  new  screens. 
Left:  Vintage  Thonet  meets 
couture  in  their  Coco  chair. 
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From  Italy  with  Elegance. 


To  inspire  more  Americans  to  make  fine  Italian  wines  a  part  of  their  lives,  the  Italian  Trade  Commission  has  launched 
a  major  new  advertising  campaign  with  this  theme:  Italian  Wines.  The  Quality  of  Life.  In  1992  alone,  images  like  those 
shown  here  will  appear  in  12  prestigious  consumer  magazines  totaling  142  pages  and  over  230  million  reader  impressions. 

VINO 
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Italian  Wines.  The  Quality  of  Life. 

ITAl  JAM  im<;titi  ITF  FDR  FORFIGN  TRADF/ICF  ITALIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION.  WINE  CENTER   499  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
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GARDENING 
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he  approach  to  Beech 
Park,  near  Dublin,  is  a 
deceptive  prologue  to 
the  most  secret  of  Irish  se- 
cret gardens.  A  drive  through  grassy 
meadows  dotted  with  wildflowers 
leads  to  a  Regency  house  reputedly 
designed  by  Sir  Richard  Morrison, 
one  of  Ireland's  foremost  (Georgian 
architects.  The  house,  which  appears 
somewhat  modest  from  a  distance, 
has  graceful  bay  windows  overlook- 
ing a  landscape  of  mature  trees  and 
lawns  close-mown  for  so  many  de- 
cades that  the  wild  thyme  has  seeded 
to  form  a  tapestry  of  palest  pink  to 
purple.  At  the  rear  is  a  stable  yard, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  with  well-worn  cobbles  ini- 
derfoot  and  white  doves  overhead. 
Such  is  Beech  Park — or  so  it  would 
seem  until  you  open  an  old  green 
door  near  the  stables. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  doorway, 
high  walls  of  mellow  brick  and  lime- 
stone enclose  the  hidden  d(jmain  of 
the  great  Irish  plantsman  the  late 
David  Shackleton,  who  built  his  pri- 
vate collection  over  half  a  century. 
From  the  rarest  of  the  rare  to  nearly 
forgotten  cottage  garden  favorites, 
an  extraordinary  gathering  of  plants 
is  to  be  founcf  here.  As  Shackleton's 
father  gardened  before  him,  so  his 
son  Jonathan  and 
[onat ban's  wife. 


Perennial 
Plantsmanship 

■I 


After  generations 

of  secrecy,  a  family  of 

gardeners  opens  the  door 

to  a  walled  domain 

By  Helen  Dillon 


Daphne,  now  tend  the  beds,  and 
even  the  fourth  generation  is 
starting  to  help  with  the  weeding. 
There  is  also  a  sense  of  continuity  be- 
cause fruits  and  vegetables,  the  origi- 
nal occupants  of  what  began  as  a 
kitchen  garden,  have  not  been 
ousted  but  flourish  alongside  the 
most  exotic  ornamental  plants.  Peas, 
beans,  sea  kale,  and  other  crops  are 
grown  in  the  traditional  manner 
handed  down  by  a  long  line  of  head 
gardeners;  no  doubt  yearly  applica- 
tions of  farmyard  manure  and  beech 
leaf  mold  and  annual  spring  digging 
since  the  garden  was  created  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago  have  made 
the  soil  itself  a  rich  legacy,  (iood  tilth 
is  only  one  of  t  he  lessons  the  Shackle- 
Un\s  now  pass  along  to  visitors  in  a  se- 
ries of  daylong  gardening  courses 
inaugurated  at  Beech  Park  last  year. 
Just  inside  the  green  door  a  series 
of  raised  beds  demonstrates  ideal 
accommodation  foi  ericaceous 
pfants — small  rhododendron,  an- 
dromeda,  gaultheria,  pernettya, 
pieris,  and  the  scarce  bi-generic  hy- 
brid X  PhyUiopsis  hillieri  'Pinocchio'. 
The  diversity  of  cofor  and  form  in 
the  raised  beds  alone  would  capture 
the  attention  of  any  horticultural  en- 
thusiast: the  brilliant  blue  of  gentians 


BEARBERRY 


SEND  FLOWERS. 


AND  KEEP  SOME  FOR  YOURSELF. 
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Pick  them  at  your  Post  Office, 
call  1-800-STAMP  24*  Operator  475  or  return 


the  coupon  for  all  50  wildflower  stamps  ancJ 
a  beautifully  illustrated  wildflower  book. 


But  hurry. 
Because  these  flowers  won't  lost  forever. 
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Send  me  the  64-page  wildflower  book  with  50 

wildflower  stamps.  Please  send  me copies  at 

$21.95,  plus  501  postage  and  handling. 

D  Enclosed  is  a  check  or  money  order  (payable 

to  U.S.  Postal  Service)  for  $ 

D  Please  bill  my  D  Visa  D  MasterCard  D  Discover. 
Card  # 


Exp.  date . 
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Information  which  you  provide 
will  be  protected  and  only 
disclosed  in  occordonce  with 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 

MAIL  TO: 

Wildflower  Offer 
P.O.  Box  14326 
St.Paul.MN  55114-0328 
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both  European  and  Asiatic,  the 
ephemeral  blush  pink  of  a  blood- 
root,  and  the  glaucous  silver  of  cel- 
misia's  spiky  foliage;  the  beautiful 
but  sinistei  hoods  ofnieinlxMS  of  the 
arum  family,  the  delicate  fairy  bells 
of  codonopsis  or  wahlenbergia,  and 
the  opulent  pouches  of  cypripedi- 
imi.  But  beyond,  near  the  C.corgian 
hothouse  now  adapted  for  the  plants 
Jonathan  and  Daphne  Shackleton 
sell  on  "open"  days,  stands  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  stone  troughs  filled 
with  finds  from  the  mountains  of  the 
world.  1  hese  are  plants  that  require 
sun  and  good  drainage:  biuis  of  saxi- 
frage, cai  pets  of  raoulia,  campanulas 
and  primulas  in  endless  variety,  and 
the  exquisite  Thalictrum  oiicutdic  with 
tiny  leaves  of  glaucous  blue  and  pale 
mauve  flowers  which  seem  suspend- 
ed in  the  air  above. 

Beech  Park's  walled  garden  has 
long  been  renowned  for  its  borders, 
which  are  home  to  perhaps  the  finest 
colle(  tion  of  herbaceous  perennials 
in  1 1  eland.  In  early  summer  no  fewer 
than  nine  varieties  of  blue  Himala- 
yan y>o\)\)y ,  Mcconopsis  x  sheldonii,  of- 
fer a  disj)lay  of  I  issue-paper  petals  in 
eleclri(  hues.  Later  tliere  are  at  least 
forty  kinds  of  jjhlox.  many  of  them 
old-lashioiR-d  (  ultivars  that  tend  to 
be  more  disease-resistant  and  vigor- 
ous than  modern  hybi  ids.  llie  range 
of  kniphofia,or  red-liot  poker,  is  just 


Nearly  every  plant 

in  Beech  Park's 

walled  garden 

has  a  history  or 

memory  attached 

as  broad:  from  the  splendid  t.ill 
glowing  red  Ktiiphofia  'John  Benary' 
and  'Wrexham  lUittercup'  in  yellow 
to  the  small  fine-leaved  autumn- 
flowering  A',  triartgularis,  a  cheering 
sight  in  September  and  October.  In 
these  days  of  would-be  low-mainte- 
nance horticulture,  when  many  gar- 
deners balk  at  the  staking  of  huge 
herbaceous  plants,  some  magnifi- 
cent tall  varieties  are  fading  into  ob- 
scurity. Not  so  inside  these  garden 
walls:  in  late  summer  the  view  down 
the  borders  is  punctuated  by  stately 
clumps  of  rudbeckia,  inula,  mis- 
canthus,  towering  Michaelmas  dai- 
sies, and  the  giant  reed  Arundo  doiiax. 
Though  there  shouldn't  be  fash- 
ions in  gardening,  the  popularity  of 
plants  does  wax  and  wane.  At  Beech 
Park,  however,  many  old  favorites 
have  been  kept  going,  such  as  the 
d()ul)le  daffodil  'Queen  Anne'  intro- 
duced around  1600  (it  was  not 
named  after  Engfand's  Queen  Anne 
but,  more  likely,  an  even  earlier 


Behind  the  19th- 
century  stable  yard, 
climbing  haricots 
verts,  runner 
beans,  potatoes, 
and  Jerusalem 
artichokes  grow 
near  herbaceous 
plants  and  alpines. 


Amie  of  Austi  ia)  and  the  rare  double 
Lychnis  chalccdonica.  Nearly  every 
plant  has  a  history  or  memory  at- 
tached, which  may  involve  the  long- 
gone  garden  it  came  from,  the  donor 
who  presented  it,  or — if  it  is  a  tem- 
peramental specimen — the  many 
years  s|)ent  finding  out  what  condi- 
tions suit  it  best.  Of  course,  the  plant 
roll  call  is  evocative  too:  fair  maids  of 
Erance,  the  lovely  double  form  of 
Raminculus  (uonitij alius;  granny's 
fionnets,  also  double,  and  nearly 
wild;  Acanthus spinosus  'Lady  Moore', 
namesake  of  the  famous  Irish  plants- 
woman;  and  (lehnisia  'David  .Shackle- 
ton',  a  superb  New  Zealand  moun- 
tain daisy  with  an  obvious  claim  to 
this  plot  of  Hibernian  turf. 

Upon  lea\ing  Beech  Park,  you 
may  feel  as  if  you  have  step[K'd  out  of 
another  era  back  into  the  present. 
But  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  a 
garden  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  past 
still  thrives  as  part  of  a  family's  every- 
day life.  Fhe  weathered  brick  and 
stone  walls  and  green  door  are  not 
just  guardians  of  history;  they  shel- 
ter secrets  for  young  Shackletons 
and  new  friends  to  discover.  A 


The  garden  is  open  and  plants  are  Jot  sale  the 
first  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  month, 
March  through  October.  For  information  on 
group  visits  and  gardening  courses:  Jonathan 
and  Daphne  Shackleton.  Beech  Park,  Clon- 
sdla,  Co.  Dublin  15,  Ireland;  (1)  S21-2216. 
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WRITER    IN    RESIDENCE 


Living  v\fith 
Scruples 

No  detail  is  overlooked  in  a  novelist's 
California  workroom  By  Judith  Krantz 


Ifiild  it  oddly  difficult  to  write  about  my  workroom. 
It  would  be  far  easier  to  discuss  my  bathroom  or 
closet  in  every  detail  than  to  describe  this  intensely 
intimate  space  that  I've  shared  with  no  one  but  the 
characters  who've  peopled  my  imagination  during  the 
writing  of  my  last  three  novels.  No  visitors  are  invited  to 
sit  here;  in  fact,  I'm  so  territorial  about  this  room  that  I 
get  furious  when  the  window  washers  arrive! 

From  Scruples  on,  I've  always  written  in  a  room  with 
doors  that  open  to  a  garden.  Because  my  work,  imposes 
the  choice  of  shutting  myself  inside  all  day,  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  know  that  the  outdoors  is  available  when  I  take  a 
few  steps  from  my  desk.  I  doubt  that  I'd  be  able  to  write 
on  the  second  fioor  of  a  house — and  certaihly  not  in  a 
high  rise.  This  need  to  feel  grounded  has  guided  all  of 
our  real  estate  decisions.  When  my  husband  and  I  re- 
turned to  California  in  1986,  after  living  in  a  garden 
apartment  in  Paris  for  three  years,  we  had  to  find  a  new 
house;  naturally,  my  main  requirement  was  that  there  be 
space  on  the  ground  fioor  for  my  workroom. 

That  room,  in  which  I  recently  finished  Scruples  Two,  is 
surprisingly  large — formerly  two  rooms,  a  living  room 
and  a  music  room  with  a  wide  semicircular  bay  made  of 
floor-to-ceiling  glass  panels  separated  by  columns.  Out- 
side the  door  there  is  a  parterre  beyond  which  lies  an  ar- 
bor covered  with  purple  trumpet  vines,  a  wide  lawn,  and 
fine  old  trees  blessedly  green  all  year  long.  In  the  course 
of  a  day's  work  I  allow  myself  to  visit  the  arbor  several 
times,  the  lawn  rarely,  always  attached  by  an  invisible 
cord  to  my  desk,  which  is  made  of  three  separate  tables  of 
different  heights  and  occupies  the  far  corner  of  my  of- 
fice. If  the  word  processor — deliberately  placed  to  face  a 
wall  covered  with  a  lighthearted,  vaguely  Provencal  fab- 
ric that  I  no  longer  notice — was  removed,  the  room 
would  betray  nothing  of  its  pinpose. 

I've  never  been  attracted  to  the  idea  of  working  in 
a  typically  serious  book-lined  writer's  sanctum.  I  keep 


Judith  Krantz,  above 
left,  writes  in  a  large 
room  filled  with 
antiques  and  flowers 
and  very  few  books. 
Left:  French  majolica 
vases  rest  on  a  mantel 
beneath  a  mirror  that 
reflects  her  desk.  The 
walls  are  lined  in  linen 
from  Scalamandre. 
Above  right:  Krantz 's 
box  collection.  Right: 
English  library  steps 
and  Napoleon  III  child- 
size  folding  chairs. 
Details  see  Resources. 


my  current  research  files  concealed 
in  the  bottom  of  an  old  wooden 
cupboard,  and  there  are  almost  no 
books  in  the  room  except  for  an  un- 
abridged Oxford  Ent^lish  Dirtiovary 
and  specially  bound  copies  of  my 
novels  which  my  publishers  give  me 
for  C^hristmas.  I'm  so  j)rotective  of 
my  work  that  I  don't  welcome  the 
presence  of  other  people's  novels,  al- 
though there  are  many  ihousands  ol 
them  everywhere  else  in  the  house. 

This  room  is  relatively  empty  with 
two  contrasting  needlepoint  rugs  on 
the  hardwood  floor  and  deliberately 
wide  spates  between  the  pieces  of 
furniture.  There  is  a  chaise  longue 
opposite  my  desk  near  the  fireplace 
and  another,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  from  which  I  can  catch  a  dis- 
tant glimpse  of  golfers  on  the  seven- 
teenth hole  of  the  Bel-Air  C>ountry 
Club.  (Upstairs,  in  my  bedroom  and 
bath,  I  have  three  more  chaise 
longues — I  believe  elevating  the  feet 
makes  the  mind  work!) 

Near  my  desk,  on  and  around  a 
rickety  wicker  table  and  a  handsome 


The  very  air  in  my 
office  seems  to 

be  imprinted  with 

months  of  work 

and  emotion 

set  of  Fiigli'ih  librarv  steps  (found  at 
Ricliard  Could,  my  favorite  local  an- 
tiques dealer),  I've  grouped  clusters 
of  things  that  attract  me.  These 
range  from  bits  of  ivorv,  including 
three  tiny  eighteenth-century  Chi- 
nese apothecary  jars  and  a  s(  rim- 
shaw  du(  k  that  I  swiped  from  my 
parents'  house  forty  years  ago,  to  a 
pair  of  moth-eaten  child-size  Napo- 
leon III  felt  foldingchairs  that  I  fell 
in  lo\('  with  recentlv.  I  have  to  visit 
dozens  of  antiques  dealers  liefore  I 
spot  an  object  whose  mvsterious 
charm  informs  me  that  it  should  be 
in  mv  workroom. 

I  rearrange  these  bits  ahiiost  dailv 
as  I  prowl  around  the  room  thinking 


WRITER    IN     RESIDENCE 

of  the  next  words,  and  I  need  a  large 
supply  of  them  as  food  for  my  fidg- 
ets. (I've  found  the  perfect  excuse 
for  guilt-free  antiquing.)  Through- 
out the  room  there  are  fresh  flowers, 
and  five  wicker  jardinieres  hold 
green  plants.  Above  my  desk  I've  ar- 
ranged a  small  collection  of  framed 
needlework.  I  draw  inspiration  from 
the  careful  patient  hand  labor  of  oth- 
er women.  The  infinitely  detailed 
sampler  signed  "Barbara  Adams, 
her  Work,  Aged  10  years,  March  15, 
1 749" — which  I  bought  to  celebrate 
finishing  Till  We  Meet  Again — never 
fails  to  send  me  back  to  work. 

Whenever  I  visit  this  room  be- 
tween books,  I  find  it  an  immensely 
comforting  refuge.  Everything  it 
contains  has  meaning  to  me;  its  very 
air  seems  to  be  imprinted  with 
months  of  work  and  emotion.  All  the 
effort  of  writing  is  forgotten — until 
the  next  time — and  only  the  memory 
of  those  elated  longed-for  moments 
of  creativity  remains.  Only  here  can  I 
revisit  my  characters  where  they 
were  fresh  I  v  born.  A 


From  the  first  moment 
I  set  foot  on  Cayman  Brae,  you'll  love 
it  from  top  to  bottom. 


id  atop  the  140-foot-high  cliffs 
rMch  thie  Island  is  named. 
:"  means  cliff  in  Gaelic. 

5  tfie  crystal-clear  waters, 
lore  the  caves  where  pirates 
e  hid  their  treasures. 

pirates  are  gone, 
legends  remain. 

ayman  Brae,  you'll  find 
:he  way  it  once  was. 
3t.  Easygoing. 


it  IS  home  to  only  2200 
residents.  Yet  it  has  its 
own  Museum.  Lovely  hotels. 
Sunny  beaches.  Tennis. 

The  "Brackers"  are  special 
people.  They're  glad  to  share, 
not  only  their  Island's  history, 
but  also  Its  best  places  to  fish, 
dive,  snorkel  and  birdwatch. 

Grand  Cayman  is  just 
89  miles  away  Little  Cayman  is 
even  closer  The  Cayman  Islands 
are  easy  to  get  to,  via  Cayman 
Airways'  jet  service  from  a  host 
of  U.S.  gateways. 

For  reservations,  call  your  travel 
agent.  For  more  information,  call 
1-800-346-3313. 

From  the  first  moment  you 
experience  this  special  island, 
you'll  want  to  savor  all  it  has  to 
offer  Not  only  top  to  bottom, 
but  even/thing  in  between! 


"Those  who  know  us,  love  us." 
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^  Total  Immersion  in  Budapest 


It  is  in  their  ubiquitous  thermal 
baths  even  more  than  over 
their  poppy  seed  strudel  that 
Hungarians  have  forged  the 
conscience  of  their  race.  Budapest — 
Hungary's  imperial  and  languid  cap- 
ital, a  city  brushed  with  the  oriental- 
ism of  its  Turkish  past  and  a  certain 
hedonism  all  its  own — has  refined 
the  tradition  of  public  bathing  into  a 
minor  art  form.  A  1923  black  and 
white  photograph  still  hanging  in  the 
Gellert,  Budapest's  dowager  hotel 
built  over  pools  dating  from  Otto- 
man times,  pictures  its  miniature 
golf  course  with  sand  traps  brim- 
ming with  soap  suds.  The  city's  jeu- 
nesse  doree  once  danced  here,  atop 
glass  floors  laid  across  the  pool,  as 
though  waltzing  on  water. 

There  is  Buda  and  there  is  Pest, 
the  right  bank  and  the  left — Buda, 
being  the  older  city  of  palaces  and  ba- 
roque houses,  and  Pest,  a  late  nine- 
teenth century  city  of  commerce. 
That  Buda  is  hilly  is  more  than  a 
passing  incident  of  the  landscape: 
the  rising  land  surmounts  a  geologi- 
cal fault  line  that  disgorges  thermal 
waters  up  through  its  fissures,  a  fea- 
ture much  appreciated  since  the  days 
when  Buda  was  a  Roman  garrison 


An  ancient  spa  city 

offers  sensuous 

pleasures  unchanged 

by  revolution 
By  Joseph  Giovannini 

defending  the  eastern  border  of  the 
empire  along  the  Danube. 

More  than  forty  years  of  Commu- 
nism kept  the  city  sooted  and  intro- 
duced a  few  stupefying  apartment 
blocks,  but  the  regime  did  not  sys- 
tematically destroy  the  historic  trea- 
sures as  in  neighboring  Rumania, 
nor  did  it  indulge  in  tear-down  West- 
ern-style real  estate  development.  In 
its  stagnancy  Communism  acted  as 
a  passive  agent  of  preservation.  Bu- 
dapest's many  bathing  establish- 
ments survived — though  they  smack 
of  the  city's  bourgeois  and  imperial 
past — perhaps  because  apparatchiks 
could  plot  and  steep  at  the  same  time 
without  being  bugged.  These 
sprawling  water  emporiums  seem 
even  to  be  surviving  the  accelerated 
pace  of  the  go-go  free  market. 


There  are  many  baths  throughout 
Budapest,  and  each  has  its  own  char- 
acter, clientele,  and  rituals.  The 
newer  versions,  which  reflect  the 
scale  of  a  nineteenth-century  imperi- 
al city,  are  located  on  the  Pest  side 
where  industrial-age  drilling  tech- 
nology allowed  water  entrepreneurs 
to  tap  deep  sources.  Some  of  these 
spots  feature  enormous  outdoor  pla- 
zas of  water  set  among  Beaux-Arts 
structures  as  large  as  train  stations. 
Tocals  frequent  these  arenas  as  they 
would  a  square  in  Spain,  to  see  or  be 
seen,  or  a  sidewalk  cafe  in  Paris,  for 
tete-a-tetes.  At  the  Szechenyi  Baths 
in  City  Park,  people  standing  chest 
deep  in  expansive  sulfuric  pools 
spend  hours  playing  chess  on  float- 
ing boards.  The  same  thermal  waters 
happen  to  supply  the  nearby  munici- 
pal zoo,  making  the  hippos  among 
the  most  contented  in  captivity. 

The  more  historic,  less  municipal 
baths  are  on  the  Buda  side  of  the 
Danube  where  the  waters  naturally 
well.  Four  intimately  scaled  six- 
teenth-century Turkish  baths  still 
operate  in  Watertown  at  the  foot  of 
Castle  Hill,  Pest's  central  promon- 

Against  a  magnificent  Beaux-Arts  backdrop, 
swimmers  float  in  the  steamy  Szechenyi  Baths. 
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TRAVEL 


The  Gellert's 

baths  are  like  a 

Roman  forum,  with 

people  swaddled  in 

towels  wandering 

everywhere 

tory;  their  vaulted  ceilings  and  Byz- 
antine domes  strike  a  Turkish  gong 
in  an  otherwise  baroque  and  rococo 
quarter.  But  the  reigning  watering 
hole  is  at  the  Gellert,  the  splendidly 
iMi— up-to-date  Belle  Epoque  hotel 
where  a  small  wood  and  glass  eleva- 
tor cab  discreetly  located  at  the  back 
of  the  building  delivers  guests  into  a 
vast  aqueous  world.  (1  he  paying 
public  is  also  welcome,  through  <i 
more  elaborate  portal.)  rhough 
much  of  the  interior  is  suffering 
from  a  faded  1950s  reincarnation, 
the  original  art  nouveau  lines  on  the 
massive  stone  fa(;ade  remain  li(|uid — 


an  appropriate  style  for  a  structure 
built  over  eighteen  generous  hot 
springs  that  have  been  turned  into 
tub  baths,  Turkish  baths,  mineral 
water  pools,  and  baths  with  radioac- 
tive mud.  Some  guests  dip  into  a  dif- 
ferent setting  every  day  of  their  stay. 
Nothing  is  shy  about  Budapest's 
soaking  pools,  and  the  Gellert's, 
modeled  after  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
seem  like  an  imperial  Roman  forum, 
with  Hungarians  swaddled  in  towels 
and  robes  wandering  everywhere, 
mixing  with  people  in  street  dress. 
Mosaics  decorate  the  walls;  palms 
pros|)er  in  the  humidity.  Off  the 
main  hall  there  are  massage  rooms, 
steam  rooms,  and  mud  rooms  wjth 
expert  attendants.  The  multistory 
spa  rises  from  the  hotel's  basement 
onto  an  adjacent  hillside  terraced 
with  a  large  surf  basin  featuring  a 
machine  that  launches  rollers  ac- 
cording to  its  own  indiscernible 
schedule.  A  raised  swimming  pool 
under  a  retractable  glass  roof  is  the 
Gellert's  operatic  centerpiece,  a  pil- 
lared hall  wheie  ceramic  fish  spout 
jets  of  water.  In  corridors  beneath 
the  pool's  decks,  glass  portals  allow 
magnified  underwater  glimpses  of 
limbs  swimming  by — here  a  pair  of 
legs,  there  a  couple  of  arms  and  a  tor- 
so. No  athletes  churn  waves  on  their 
way  to  a  photo  finish;  folks  just  put- 
ter along  in  their  basic  black  Spee- 
dos,  taking  in  the  water's  benefits  by 
osmosis.  As  in  the  rest  of  Budapest, 
there  is  no  exertion,  no  sense  of  a 
race:  people  have  the  time  and  they 
are  blithely  taking  it.  A 
(For  a  sampling  of  l/ic  public  Ixillis  in 
Buflaprst  wr  Resources.) 


Taking  the  waters. 
Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Chess  players 
at  the  Szechenyi 
Baths;  a  1 940s 
view  of  the  Hotel 
Gellert's  surf  basin; 
the  basin  today;  the 
central  pool;  the 
Gellert's  garlanded 
columns  and  a 
spouting  gargoyle. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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FOOD 


Fran9ois  Huguet's 

rhubarb  gratin.  Below: 

Joyce  Molyneux's  duck 

with  quinces. 


Sweet  Eccentricities 

Thrpp  rhi£f^^^]jjrinp-  out  the  distinct 
personalities  of  old-fas  hiormMruits 


Christian  Wilier  is  a  Michelin-two-starred 
Frenchman  who  has  never  quite  left  the  soil. 
He  recalls  the  slopes  of  Alsace  where  peach 
trees  grew  wild  in  his  grandparents'  vineyard 
and  the  peches  de  vignc  were  crimson  right  to  the  pit.  His 
grandmother  bottled  them  whole,  in  syrup  and  red  wine, 
to  make  large  open-face  tarts  through  the  winter. 

Wilier  departed  Alsace  for  the  chefs'  brigades  of 
French,  Swiss,  and  American  kitchens,  arriving  eventu- 
ally at  the  Hotel  Martinez  in  Cannes  to  open  La  Palme 
d'Or  during  1985.  As  befits  an  Alsatian  enamored  of 
fruit,  he  has  made  arrangements  with  five  specialist 
growers  on  the  Cote  d'Azur  for  supplies  of  the  figs,  ber- 
ries, and  peaches  that  distinguish  his  summer  desserts. 

The  wild  peach  tree  of  Willer's  youth,  which  springs 
from  a  fallen  pit,  can  still  be  found  in  French  gardens 
and  minor  vineyards  where  mechanization  does  not  hold 
sway.  The  tree — like  the  vines,  never  watered — bears 
small  fruit  whose  compact  fiesh  may  be  yellow,  deep 
crimson,  or  an  unemphatic  rose.  Whether  sweet  or 
agreeably  tannic  and  tart,  the  flavor  of  peach  is  intense, 
and  the  peche  de  vigne — also  known  as  a  "peach  of  the 
four  winds"  or,  if  red,  as  a  blood  or  beet  peach — is  cher- 
ished by  the  growers  for  their  own  consumption  and  only 
occasionally  sold.  This  true  vineyard  peach  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  large  commercial  fruit  of  that  name — 
farmed  in  irrigated  orchards  around  Lyon — which  often 
tastes  like  a  poor  imitation. 

When  Wilier  adapts  his  grandmother's  peach  tarts  for 
La  Palme  d'Or,  he  turns  to  people  like  Rene  Schmid,  who 
grows  fraises  des  bois  in  the  hills  behind  Nice  and  has 
wild  peach  trees  bearing  fruit  he  provides  "for  friends." 
Or  Wilier  buys  small  peaches  that  are  cultivated  locally 
and  picked  ripe — the  best  choice  for  those  of  us  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  in  the  south  of  France. 

Christian  Wilier  has  never  metjoyce  Molyneux,  whose 
acclaimed  restaurant  is  in  England's  Devonshire,  but  he 
would  appreciate  her  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  her 
generous  cooking.  At  the  Carved  Angel  in  Dartmouth, 
Molyneux's  fief  since  1974,  her  culinary  interests  range 
from  classical  French  to  the  Eastern  spicing  and  sharp 
overtones  dear  to  the  British,  while  old-fashioned  fruit 
such  as  quinces,  medlars,  and  sloes  accent  wild  game 
throughout  autumn  and  winter. 

The  tree  in  Molyneux's  garden  at  Bath  bears  its  first 
mature  quinces  in  mid  October.  (In  some  areas  of  the 
States,  quinces  are  ready  by  late  summer.)  She  buys  more 
from  William  Hebditch,  who,  he  says,  "discovered 
quinces  on  the  hippy  trail  to  Nepal"  and  concluded  that 
adding  some  trees  to  his  Somerset  orchards  "would  be  a 
lomantic  gesture."  Romantic  it  was,  since  the  pear-  or  ap- 
ple-shaped quince  is  an  emblem  of  love  and  fertility. 
When  ripe,  it  turns  daffodil-yellow  and  pervades  a  room 
with  the  spicy  musky  fragrance  that  the  late  Cyril  Con- 
nolly perfectly  described  as  an  "unearthly  savour." 

The  raw  quince  is  hard  and  inedible.  As  the  flesh 
cooks,  it  changes  from  creamy  to  reddish  amber,  and  the 
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FOOD 


lexlure,  pleasingly  grainy  with  a  fine 
astringent  flavor,  lends  itself  well  to 
jellies,  preserves,  and  apple-based 
tarts  and  to  rich  savory  dishes  like 
Molyneux's  duck  with  quinces. 

One  French  chef  who  adores  En- 
gland and  keeps  part  of  his  heart  in 
the  Scottish  highlands  has  lately  been 
wowing  Parisians  with  rhubarb.  Not 
the  stewed  stringy  mess  known  to 
every  British  child  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  but  a  gratin  of 
tender  young  stalks  whose  sabayon 
"mantle"  is  made  with  Sauternes.  A 
glass  of  Sauternes  escorts  the  dessert 
created  by  Frangois  Huguet,  who 
was  lured  from  the  Connaught  in 
Fondon  to  the  Hotel  Lancaster,  just 
uj)  from  the  Champs-Elysees. 

Before  he  went  to  the  Connaught, 
Huguet  was  chef  in  a  kitchen  whose 
windows  overlooked  five  hundred 
acies  at  Inverlochy  Castle,  a  hotel  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  Local 
fish  and  game  teemed  to  his  larder 
and  casseroles,  and  from  Inver- 
lochy's  walled  kitchen  garden  came 
abundant  seasonal  produce,  includ- 


ing, each  spring,  the  slim  pink  stalks 
of  early  rhubarb,  forced  into  growth 
beneath  terra-cotta  bells.  These 
shoots  were  sweet  and  delicate,  as 
unlike  the  coarse  stems  of  a  summer 
crop  as  the  French  peche  de  vigne  or 
a  locally  grown  peach  is  to  the  mass- 
produced  clone. 

"At  the  moment,"  says  Huguet, 
"my  forced  spring  rhubarb  arrives 
from  Holland  via  the  Paris  market  at 
Saint-Eustache.  But  what's  to  pre- 
vent me  from  growing  la  rhubarbe 
de  Paris  on  the  Lancaster's  courtyard 
terrace  off  the  second  floor?" 

CHRISTIAN  WILLER'S  PECHE  DE 
VIGNE  EN  TARTELETTE 

(Ptadi  Tarts  ii'ilh  Red  Wine  Sauce) 
6  tablespoons  unsalted 

butter,  softened 
1  cup  plus  2  teaspoons  sugar 
1  egg,  lightly  beaten 
1   teaspoon  dark  rum 
'/j  cup  finely  ground  blanched 

almonds 
1  Vi  cups  fruity  red  wine 

Juice  of  1  orange,  strained 

Juice  of  1  lemon,  strained 
6  small  ripe  peaches 


'/a  cup  tawny  port 


Pastry  dough  made 
with  unsalted  butter, 
enough  for  6  3 '/2-inch  tins 
1 V2  teaspoons  cornstarch 
12  leaves  lemon  verbena  or  mint 

To  make  frangipane,  cream  4  table- 
spoons butter  until  soft  and  light. 
Gradually  beat  in  V3  cup  sugar,  egg, 
and  rum.  Stir  in  almonds.  Cover  fran- 
gipane and  ref  rigerate. 

In  a  medium-size  saucepan  combine 
red  wine,  V-2  cup  water,  the  citrusjuices, 
and  remaining  sugar.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  skim.  Place  peaches  in  a  single  lay- 
er in  syrup;  lower  heat  and  poacfi  fruit, 
covered,  until  cooked  through,  1-2 
minutes.  Cool  peaches  in  the  covered 
saucepan.  Carefully  remove,  peel,  and 
discard  skin.  Cover  peaches  and  refrig- 
erate. Add  port  to  2'/4  cups  of  the 
poaching  syrup.  Make  a  sorbet  with 
this,  reserving  the  remaining  syrup. 

When  ready  to  prepare  tarts,  pre- 
heat oven  to  42.'i  degrees.  Bring  frangi- 
pane to  room  temperal;ure.  With 
unsalted  butter  lightly  grease  6  circular 
tart  tins,  each  3V-2  inches  in  diameter. 
Roll  out  pastry  dough  and  cut  6  5-inch 
circles;  place  pastry  in  tins  and  trim 
away  the  excess  dough. 

Beat  frangipane  smooth,  then 
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spread  1  '/j  tablespoons  of  mixture  over 
each  pastry  sliell.  (  lliere  will  be  left- 
over frangipaiie.)  Place  i  peacfi  stem- 
sicledowii  in  tlie(  enter  of  fach  tart.  Put 
tins  on  a  heavy  baking  sheet  and  bake 
about  25  niiinUes,  until  Irangipane  is 
golden  blown.  (>ooi  tarts  and  remove 
from  tins.  Place  each  on  a  dessert  plate. 
Bi  ing  reserved  poaching  syrup  to  a 
boil.  Dissolve  cornstarch  in  a  little  ua- 
tei ,  whisk  into  syrup,  then  add  2  table- 
spoons butter.  Simmer  briefly  until 
thickened.  Spoon  a  little  sauce  over 
each  peach  and  garnish  with  verbena. 
Beside  each  tart,  spoon  a  pool  of  sauce 
and  a  scoop  of  sorfjet.  Serves  6. 

JOYCE  MOLYNEUX'S  DUCK 
WITH  QUINCES 

Legs  and  breasts  of 

4-poinid  duckling 
2  small  (juinces 
4  tatilespoons  brandy 

Salt 

Freshly  groimd  pepper 
2  tablespoons  duck  fat  or  butter 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1  '/i  cups  fruity  red  wine 

f  '/i  cups  strong  chicken  stock 

2  taf)lespoons  red  cm  rant  jelly 

1  strip  orange  zest 

Juice  of  '/.'  orange,  strained 

2  tablespoons  butter 


Remove  excess  fat  from  duck  legs  and 
breasts.  Quarter,  peel,  and  core 
quinces.  In  a  small  saucepan  add 
quince  peels  and  cores  to  1  '/i  cups  wa- 
ter, biing  to  a  boil,  and  simmer  15  min- 
utes. Strain  and  reserve  juice.  Slice 
(juinte  quarters  thinly  and  place  in  a 
shallow  dish  with  duck.  Add  brandy 
and  mix  well.  Cover  and  marinate  duck 
and  (juinces  2  liours. 

Remove  duck  from  marinade  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  duck 
fat  or  butter  and  saute  duck  pieces 
gently  until  evenly  biowned,  about  20 
minutes.  Pour  off  most  of  fat. 

Preheat  oven  to  300  degrees.  Drain 
marinade  f  roni  quince  slices  and  pour 
over  duck.  Heat  gently,  turn  off  burn- 
er, and  caref  ullv  ignite  marinade  with  a 
match.  When  flames  have  died,  place 
duck  in  a  casserole,  leaving  behind  a  lit- 
tle fat.  Sprinkle  flour  into  the  fat;  stir  in 
reserved  quince  juice,  red  wine,  and 
stock.  Bring  to  a  boil,  whisk  well,  and 
add  to  casseiole  with  jelly,  orange  zest, 
and  orange  juice.  Cover  casserole  and 
braise  duck  30—40  minutes. 

Melt  butter  and  saute  quince  slices 
until  tender  5—10  minutes.  Arrange 
duck  on  a  warm  serving  disfi.  Skim 
braising  sauce,  taste,  and  adjust  sea- 
sonings. Strain  sauce,  pour  over  duck, 
surroimd  w  iih  quince  slices.  Serves  4. 


FRANQOIS  HUGUET'S  GRATIN 
A  LA  RHUBARBE 

(Rhubarb  Gralin  with  Saulernes  Sabayon) 

V'2  cup  plus  1  '/i  tablespoons  sugar 
1  '/_>  poimds  forced  rfiufjarf) 
4  egg  yolks 
3  tablespoons  Sauternes 

Combine  2'/i  cups  water  and  'A  cup 
sugar  in  a  saucepan  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Remove  from  heat.  Cut  off  and  discard 
all  leaves  from  rliubarb,  halve  each 
stalk  down  the  center,  and  slice  into 
short  lengths. 

Place  rhubarb  pieces  in  one  layer  in  a 
w  ide  low-sided  pan.  Pour  on  hot  syrup 
and  let  rliubarb  simmer  until  just 
cooked  through,  about  1  minute. 

Remove  rhubarb  from  pan  and 
di  ain  well.  1  ransfer  to  a  gratin  serving 
dish.  (There  will  be  leftover  syrup.) 

To  make  sabayon,  whisk  egg  yolks, 
remaining  sugar,  and  Sauternes  in  a 
small  heavy  saucepan.  Place  saucepan 
in  a  shallow  pan  filled  with  hot  water 
kept  just  below  a  simmer,  and  whisk 
mixture  into  a  thick  frothy  mousse, 
about  3—5  minutes. 

Prelieat  broiler  to  higli.  Pour  sa- 
bayon over  the  warm  rhubarb  and 
place  gratin  dish  under  broiler  until 
the  sauce  browns  slightly.  Serve  imme- 
diately. Serves  4.  A 
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Farmhousei 
Revised  Edition 

A  literary  couple  adapts 
a  piece  of  local  history  to 
contemporary  life  in  the 
Connecticut  countryside 
By  Susanna  Moore 


Much  of  the  appeal  ol  old  New  England 
farmhouses  lies  in  the  history  which  is  often 
evident  in  the  boundaries  of  fields,  in  the 
heights  of  the  trees,  and,  particularly,  in 
the  architecture  of  the  houses  themselves.  It  is  f  i  equent- 
ly  possible  to  trace  a  story  of  birth,  death,  prosperity,  and 
even  war,  through  the  metamorphosis  of  these  struc- 
tures from  sturdy  frontier  cottage  to  gentleman's  farm. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  Howard  and  Susan  Kaminsky 
bought  such  a  farmhouse  on  seventy-five  acres  in  north- 
west Connecticut.  He  is  president  and  CEO  of  the  Hearst 
Bofjk  Group  and  a  writer  like  his  wife — the  couple  have 
just  completed  their  fourth  collaborative  novel.  With 
their  daughter,  Jessica,  a  college  sophomoie,  they  treat 
the  place  as  a  weekend  haven  wheie,  as  Howard  says, 
"We  read,  write,  play  tennis,  and  eat  pasta." 

Situated  on  a  gentle  rise  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  the 
house  is  surrounded  by  sloping  gardens  and  fields  which 
a  neighboring  dairy  farmer  plants  with  corn  and  hay. 
There  is  a  stream  with  a  beaver  dam  and  tall  stands  of 
hemlock,  Norway  spruce,  oak,  and  sugar  maple.  Deer, 
fox,  coyote,  and  wild  turkey  move  through  the  land,  and 
on  summer  moonlit  nights  biids  call  with  such  exuber- 
ance that  it  seems  a  phenomenon  of  nature:  they  must  be 
fooled  by  the  moon  into  thinking  it  is  day. 

Perhaps  because  the  house  has  i  emained  in  the  hands 
of  only  a  few  families,  many  artifacts  have  been  discov- 
ered. The  original  circa  1750  structure  was  a  one-room 
dwelling  with  a  kitchen  in  the  basement,  which  still  has  a 
brick  bake  oven.  In  1764  the  place  was  bought  for  £417 
by  a  farmer  who  built  the  first  of  several  additions.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  property  was  on  a  route  used  to  trans- 
fer prisoners  taken  by  American  revolutionary  war 

Howard  and  Susan  Kaminsky,  above  left,  on  their  back  porch.  Above 

rjght:  The  living  room  is  furnished  with  antiques  passed  down 

from  Susan's  family.  The  sisal  is  from  Stark.  Left:  The  dining  room  has 

a  trestle  table  and  a  generous  window  seat.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Is  walking  a  complicated  thing] 


Is  there  really  a  need  for 


ads  with  technical  information 


on  how  to  walkl 


Maybe,  walking  is  simply  a 


sensible  thing  to  do.  And 


maybe,  walking  doesn't  require 


high  tech,  space-program. 


galoshes-looking  shoes. 


Maybe  all  it  requires  is  a  pair 


of  light,  comfortable,  well- 


cushioned  Keds  Walkers. 
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For  stores  nearest  you,  call  1-800-323-1700, 

Top  Shoes;  True  Lite"  Walker,  Bottom  Shoes:  Champion'  Walker 
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A  section  of  the  barn 
was  reduced  to  its 
posts  and  beams  and 
transformed  into  a 
screened-in  summer 
room,  left,  furnished 
with  wicker  chairs  and 
a  wrought-iron  and  twig 
table  by  John  Ryman. 
Far  left:  The  original 
c.  1750  farmhouse — 
a  one-room  dwelling — 
has  had  several  additions 
over  the  years.  Below 
[eft:  The  barn's  cracked 
concrete  floor  inspired 
a  map  painting.  Bottom 
left:  The  master  bedroom 
features  a  curtained 
headboard  and  a  chair 
slipcovered  with  a 
campy  velvet  tapestry. 

forces;  during  one  attempted  prisoner  escape,  shots 
were  fired  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  which  a  bullet  lodged 
now  rests  on  a  shelf  above  the  Kaminskys'  bed.  Scratched 
on  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  front  windows  is  the  name 
of  a  young  man  who  graduated  in  1  824  from  Yale — a 
certain  sign  the  iarni  had  become  luci  alive.  And  a  hearth 
pot  found  beneath  the  living  room  llocjr  is  perhaps  evi- 
dence of  the  tradition  of  placing  something  belonging  to 
the  owner  in  the  structure  for  good  luck. 

Intent  on  not  making  any  hasty  alterations,  the  Ka- 
minskys spent  more  than  two  years  restoring  and  gently 
modernizing  the  house  with  the  help  of  artist  and  design- 
er John  Ryman.  In  the  main  rooms  there  are  built-in 
bookcases  that  hold  the  Kaminskys'  enormous  library 
and  act  as  extra  insulation  for  the  walls.  The  enlarged 
kitchen  has  open  shelves  filled  with  Susan's  Quimper 
pottery.  And  in  every  room  the  furniture — muc  h  of  it  in- 
herited from  Susan's  family  house  on  Cape  Cod — is  vari- 
ously covered  in  old  linens,  new  toiles,  striped  ticking, 
and  velvet  printed  with  pool-playing  canines. 

Other  owners  might  have  torn  down  the  neglected  L- 
shaped  barn,  seeing  it  as  unwieldy.  Instead,  the  Ka- 
minskys put  Ryman  to  work  tailoring  the  spaces  for 
practical  use.  The  long  equipment  shed  in  the  back  was 
reduced  to  its  posts  and  beams,  finished  with  a  floor  of 
barn  Iwards,  and  outfitted  as  a  summer  room  for  read- 
ing, eating,  and  sleeping.  Under  the  vaulted  ceiling  of 
the  central  section,  formerly  home  to  two  dozen  cows, 
there  is  now  a  well-equipped  gym  and,  beneath  it,  a  vast 
storage  area  for  canoes  and  bicycles.  The  fact  that  the 
concrete  floor  was  badly  cracked  was  turned  into  an  ad- 
vantage: Ryman  painted  a  fanciful  map,  transforming 
the  cracks  into  meandering  rivers  and  borders. 

Susan  believes  a  country  house  should  be  treated  like  a 
beach  house:  if  mud  or  grass  is  tracked  in,  it  is  swept  out 
the  door.  It  was  Susan's  idea  that  the  summer  room  have 
screens  but  no  glass  windows.  It  is  closed  in  the  winter, 
the  wicker  furniture  put  away  and  repainted  in  the 
spring.  "The  weather  just  goes  through  the  room,"  she 
says  happily.  This  charming  integration  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  nature  is  felt  throughout  the  house  and  grounds. 
It  is  a  graceful,  convivial,  old-fashioned  place.  A 
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Title  page,  above,  for  A.  A.  Levenson's  book  on  an  imperial 
cathedral  alludes  to  icons  and  medieval  manuscripts. 


Two  pages  from  a  1 902 

book  of  fairy  tales. 

top  right,  and  a  cover 

for  a  book  of  folk  songs. 

left,  by  Ivan  Bilibin. 

Right:  Aleksandr 

Benois  s  title  page  for 

Pushkin's  Hussar. 


Russia  Illustrates  Itself 

In  the  decades  before  the  Revolution,  graphic 
artists  rediscovered  their  national  heritage 


PI  inting  books  was  a  habit  that  came 
late  to  Russia,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth centiirv.  and  even  then  these 
\()kniies  were  extrenieh  primitive — 
"Gothic,"  as  our  ancestors  wotild  have  said,  po- 
litely. With  theascentof  Peter  the  Great,  books, 
like  the  empire's  other  cuktiral  artifacts,  were 
westernized;  fort\N()  Iniiidred  years  their  struc- 
ture, design,  and  illustration  were  modeled  on 
examples  from  Leipzig.  London,  and  Paris. 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  in  a  cotmtrv 
where  the  elite  spoke  only  French? 

Bui  bv  the  time  the  nineteenth  centurv  came  to  a  close, 
the  1 1  eati\  e  tide  had  turned.  First  architects  and  then  art- 
ists looked  for  inspiration  to  medie\  al  Russia  and  tradi- 
tional folk  culture  for  forms,  colors,  fairv  tales,  and 


legends.  \Vealth\  mei- 
chants  and  aristocrats 
built  mansions  and 
churches  in  the  style  of 
twelfth-century  Pskov  or 
earlv  Muscovy,  and  paint- 
ers responded  to  the  sim- 
ple shapes  and  rhythmic 
decorativeness  of  Russian 
folk  art.  Even  the  czars, 
for  their  own  political 
reasons,  became  Slavophiles.  In 
1903  the  ill-fated  Nicholas  II 
commemorated  the  founding 
of  Saint  Petersburg  with  a  cos- 
tume ball  that  harked  back  to  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great's  father. 
Fin  de  siecle  neo-Russian 
style  was  not  simply  a  re-cre- 
ation of  the  past,  but  a  mingling 
of  Slavic  elements  with  art  nou- 
\  eau — a  charming  hodgepodge 
of  the  age-old  anci  the  avant- 
garde,  of  sophistication  and  na- 
ivete. This  appealing  and 
original  stvic  achieved  its  tri- 
umph in  book  design — a  sign  of 
the  new  i  espectability  of  the  ap- 
plied arts  in  creative  circles,  es- 
pecialU  those  associated  with 
Mir  Iskusstva  {The  World  of  Art). 
an  influential  art  journal  pub- 
lished in  Saint  Petersburg.  "So-called  (om- 
mercial  art  and  so-called  pure  art  are  sisters, 
twins  whose  mother  is  beauty  and  who  resem- 
ble each  other  so  closely  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell  them  apart, "  said  painter  and 
critic  Aleksandr  Benois.  (Benois  illustrated 
Pushkin's  Hussar,  but  todav  his  name  is  most 
closelv  associated  with  the  Ballets  Russes,  for 
which  he  designed  sets  and  costumes.) 

The  fairy  tale  illustrations  of  Ivan  Bilibin 
( 1 876—1942)  are  among  the  first  masterpieces 
of  neo-Russian  book  design,  according  tcj  art 
historian  Evgenia  Kirichenko.  Drawing  on  art 
as  diverse  as  the  late  nineteenth  century  epic 
paintings  of  Viktor  \'asnetsov,  illustrations  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  Japanese  prints,  Bili- 
bin developed  a  graphic  style  in  which  the 
"center  of  gravity,"  as  he  put  it,  was  line.  The 
strength  of  his  ornamental  outlines,  vivid  col- 
ors, and  soaring  imagination  set  the  standard 


Design  by 

Boris  Zvorykin  for  War 

of  1812  volume. 

for  his  peers.  So  did  his  stylized  vision  of  Russian  folk  life 
and  legend  with  its  vernacular  wooden  architecture,  ex- 
otic costumes,  armored  riders,  magical  birds,  and  motifs 
adapted  from  old  manuscripts,  popular  woodcuts,  peas- 
ant embroideries,  and  carved  and  painted  utensils. 


By  Prince  Michael  of  Greece 
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Great  Performances 
by  Great  Musicians. 

On  your  piano.  In  your  home. 

Imagine . . .  piano  music  pla\'ed  li\'e  by 
great  performers  in  \'our  own  home. 
Without  speakers.  Without  amplifiers. 

It  may  sound  like  an  impossible  dream. 
But  it  can  easily  come  tnae,  with  the 
Yamaha  Disklavier  piano  and  PianoSoft 
disks. 

A  whole  new  approach  to  "live"  per- 
formances in  your  home. 

The  Yamaha  Disklavier  is  an  acoustic 
piano,  with  the  rich  tone  for  which 
Yamaha  pianos  are  famous.  But  it  also 
contains  a  3.5"  disk  drive,  and  a  sophis- 
ticated playback  s\'stem  that  reproduces 
the  performance  in  its  entiret)'. 

So  instead  of  recreating  the  sound  of  a 

live  performance,  the  Yamaha  Disklavier 

piano  recreates  the  actual  performance. 

When  you  insert  a  PianoSoft  disk,  and 

press  "play, "  the  exaa  key  and  pedal 


mo\'ements  of  the  original  performance 
are  reproduced. 

It's  a  lix'e  performance,  in  a  way  that  no 
audio  system  can  ever  hope  to  match. 

Choose  from  a  librar\'  of  legends. 

As  impressive  as  the 

Yamaha  Disk-- 

lavier  piano's 

performance  is, 

the  performances 

it  can  pla>-  are  even 

more  impressive.  The  PianoSoft  librar\' 

includes  artists  like  Liberace,  Don  Gmsin, 

Da\id  Benoit,  Ste\'e  .Allen,  Peter  Nero. 

George  Shearing,  and  Roger  Williams. 

Experience  a  live  performance  in 
yourhomt. 

Visit  your  authorized  Yamalia  Disklavier 
dealer:  and  ask  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  Yamaha  .^^  Disklavier  piano 
or  call    .^  -^3k.  1  -800-648-2845. 


YAMAHA 


disklaviEr 


®  1<?92  Yamaha  Corporation  of  .\merica.  Ke>t>oarJ  Di\ision,  RO.  Box  poOO.  Biicna  Fark,  CA  <W622 


BOOKS 


Chinese  Peony 


ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  DANIA 
_ ,       HIGH  POINT  •  LACUNA  NIGUEL  •  LOS- ANGELES 
'..     NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHL\  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


FABRICS  AND  WALLPAPERS 


Through  Interior  Designers 


EXTRAORDINARY  VALUES  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES 


When  You 
Order  The 


An  C  cicra  by  Lexington 


Name 

Address 


VMy,  State,  Zip  

UHomc 
Phone:      IJ  Work 


Furniture 
Catalogue 

Choose  from  over 
130  top  brand  name 
manufacturers  at 
savings  up  to  50%  off 
retail.  Our  toll-free 
nutnber  connects  you 
with  an  expert  sales 
consultant  ready  to 
assist  in  selecting  the 
finest  home  fitrtiish- 
ings  avaiLxble.  To 
order  our  new  color 
catalogue  call  toll-free 
or  enclose  a  check  for 
$15  (credit  on  first 
purchase)  with  the 
order  form  and  mail  to 
Edgar  B. 


1-800-255-6589 


Mail  to:  Edgar  B,  PO  Box  X49,  Clemmons.  NC  27012.  Visa"  &  MasterCard"  accepted. 

Hm.rs:  Mnnday-Hnday  8:.«)am-6:30i>.m  t-SI',  Saturday  "JiOO^M- 1 :0Oi'M  EST.  In  NC,  call  919-766-7321 
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Zvorykin  framed  a  scene  from  Pushkin's 

The  Golden  Cockerel,  published  in  Paris  in 

1925,  with  a  border  of  stylized  foliage. 

Bilibin's  talented  student  (ieorgi 
Narbnt  (1888-1920)  favored  themes 
Ironi  his  native  Ukraine.  An  admirer 
of  old  illuminated  manuscripts,  Nar- 
but  himself  created  charming  alpha- 
bets for  children. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
artists  in  the  outside  world  was  Boris 
Zvorykin,  who  designed  and  illus- 
trated books  for  such  important  Rus- 
sian publishers  as  Sytin,  Knebel, 
Marks,  and  A.  A.  Levenson,  where 
he  was  art  director  for  close  to  twenty 
years.  Zvorykin  designed  a  book 
honoring  the  centennial  of  the  War 
of  1812  and  illustrated  an  elaborate 
volume  that  marked  the  twenty-sec- 
ond anniversary  of  A.  A.  Levenson. 
But  his  specialty  was  children's  books 
and  Pushkin  was  his  idol;  in  the  mid 
192()s,  after  he  had  moved  to  Paris, 
he  produced  a  bewitching  series  of 
pictures  for  a  volume  of  Pushkin  sto- 
ries, The  Golden  (locker el  and  Other 
Fairy  Tales.  (In  1 990,  thanks  to  editor 
Jacqueline  Onassis,  Doubleday 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  this 
marvelous  book,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Rudolf  Nureyev.) 

By  and  large,  these  artists  support- 
ed the  revolution  of  1917.  In  1919 
Zvorykin — who  had  worked  on  sev- 
eral projects  for  the  Romanovs,  in- 
cluding a  1913  book  celebrating  the 
dynasty's  tricentennial  and  frescoes 
in  a  church  built  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  by 
the  last  czarina — designed  a  poster 
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Duette  honeycpmbshat' 
have  a  unique  patentqBJj^i 
actually  changes  the  n'eifor^  tn  avqr-  -? 
light.  It  transforms  even  bright  sunlight . 
into  a  soft,  subtle  glow  that  makes  1 
every  color  and  texture  in  your  room  1 
richer  and  more  inviting,^    ••        ^-^"^ 

They're  also  highly  en^9fg|l^.  ^ 
efficient,  incredibly  easy  tb  hdintoin, 
and  so  durable  they'll  retain  their 
pleats  permanently.  Wii^;V. 

You'll  find  a  wide  selection  of  cdOn,  .  '  ■«.     ^^      —,;^,'^  -i -. 
soft  fabrics  and  pleat  widths  to  cover 
windowsof  almost  any  shape  or  size.  ; 

Without  seams,  holes  or  visible  cords. 
And  every  Duette  shade  carries  a  !,.,Kf4 

lifetime  limited  warrant/.  Which  makes 

everything  in  your  home  just  a  shade  / 

more  beautiful.  -^^smSi^aB^m^'  wmm^.^^r¥F/ Mk. 

■ — T"  ,         •  -i    'llti^^Pte^-™' 

If  you  ve  got  a  wmdow  covenng       '§^]§!^sW^ 
question  or  would  like  a  free  fabric         ■Mhk3iii^''M&.,J, 
sample  and  dealer  information,  just       i 
call  "Duette  Answers"  at  1  -800-32-     ■ 
STYLE  ext.  20  (M-F,  8AM-8PM  EST). 
Also  ask  about  other  Hunter  Douglas 
window  fashions.  Or  write  us  at 
Doette  Answers,  Two  Duette  Way, 
Dept.  2tD,  Broomfield,\CO  80020. 
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Duette;  Making  the  world  a  shade  more  beautiful. 


Hunter  Douglas:  your  source 
for  Duette  shades.  Silhouette"^ shadings, 

pleated  shades,  horizontal  and 
vertical  blinds,  and  coordinated  fabrics. 


HunterDouglas 
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Editor's  Page 


Hydrangeas  and 
Rosa  bonica  at 
rey  Gardens,  above. 

Below  right: 
Jorman  Bel  Geddes 
1930s  bureau  and 
other  treasures  in 
Mark  McDonald's 

apartment. 
Above  right:  The 
Horans'  bedroom. 


IT  TAKES  ALL  KINDS  of  sensibii- 

ities  to  put  together  HG.  Our  editors'  tastes  run 
the  stylistic  gamut  from  firmly  committed  mod- 
ernism to  cozy-cottage  traditionalism,  and  their 
voices  help  to  give  the  magazine  its  variety  and 
texture.  The  devotion  to  a  single  aesthetic  can 
certainly  make  decorating  choices  easier.  In  our  fff^ 
August  issue,  we  feature  examples 
of  such  purism — the  machine-made 
classics  that  surround  Mark  Mc- 
Donald in  his  New  York  apartment, 
the  colorful  profusion  of  tiles  that 

Rudolf  Nureyev  chose  for  his  Italian  island  retreat,  and  the  193()s  elegance  of 
antiques  dealer  Eric  Philippe's  Paris  flat.  We  also  visit  houses  and  gardens  that 
carry  with  them  a  set  of  elements  placing  boundaries  on  appropriateness. 
Take,  for  instance,  Vivian  and  Tim  Horan's  1880  Long  Island  farmhouse, 
which  called  for  simplicity  and  colors  in  tune  with  its  nearness  to  the  sea,  or  Sally  Quinn  and 
Ben  Bradlee's  Grey  Gardens,  which  offered  up  a  slice  of  history  and  the  challenge  of  adapt- 
ing the  luxuriance  of  another  era  to  more  casual  contemporary  life.  Palm  Beach's  legend- 
ary glamour  provided  its  own  guidelines  for  fashion  designer  Arnold  Scaasi,  as  did 
Canada's  winters  for  master  decorator  John  Stefanidis  when  he  designed  the  interiors  of 
the  Weston  family's  house  in  Toronto.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  this  diversity  is  stimulating.  So  here  I  am 
in  my  New  York  office,  where  the  desk  is  by  Le  Cor- 
busier  and  the  lamps  by  Mario  Villa  and  Noguchi, 
thinking  about  which  flower-printed  linen  to  choose 
for  our  house  in  Connecticut  and  dreaming  about 
rafting,  hiking,  lolling  on  the  beach,  and  other  alter- 
natives for  a  family  vacation.  There  are  so  many 
good  choices,  and  considering  them  all  is  lots  of  fun. 
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d  a  rich  kilim  set  off  the 
liteness  of  the  wainscoting 
d  the  George  Sherlock 
■as  in  the  living  room.  On 
:  mantel  are  photographs 

Man  Ray,  Eugene  Atget, 
d  Berenice  Abbott.  Vivian 
d  Tim  Horan,  above  right, 

the  porch  that  now 
circles  the  house,  right. 
•tails  see  Resources. 


"In  the  country  the 
trees  and  flowers 
are  my  paintings," 
says  Vivian  Horan, 
who  runs  an  art 
gallery  in  New 
York.  "Here  I  like  a 
rest  for  my  eyes" 


ICTURE  THE  BLUES 
a II d  greens  of  the 
ocean,  the  subtle  shift- 
ing tones  of  sand,  the 
bleached  whites  and 
silvers  of  driftwood. 
Now  bring  these  col- 
ors inside  an  1880  shingled  cottage. 
Apply  them  to  walls  and  beams,  to 
moldings  and  wicker,  to  sofas  and 
weathered  pine,  and  you  have  Vivian 
and  Tim  Horan's  resurrected  Bridge- 
hampton  house,  just  a  breeze  away 
from  the  beach. 

Like  many  of  the  simple  tables  and 
chests  and  chairs  that  furnish  it,  the 
house  itself  seems  to  have  been  taken 
down  to  its  original  surface,  then 
gently  refinished.  The  soft  sea-colors 
that  frame  the  doors  and  windows 
and  underline  the  banisters  shimmer 
against  satiny  white  wainscoting.  As 
the  daylight  fades,  cerulean  blue  be- 


comes  sea  green  and  celadon  turns  to 
celery.  "You  really  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  light,"  says  Vivian. 

It  was  Vivian,  proprietor  of  an  Up- 
per East  Side  gallery  specializing  in 
twentieth-century  art,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  house.  Her  husband, 
Tim,  a  writer  and  former  advertising 
executive,  was  dismayed.  "All  the 
floors  were  tilting,  the  doorways  sag- 
ging. You'd  go  up  the  stairs  and  slide 
right  into  bed  because  the  floors 
were  at  such  an  angle,"  Vivian  re- 
members. "Tim  thought  I  was  mad, 
totally  mad.  He  slumped  down  in  his 
chair  with  his  eyes  rolled  back."  Ulti- 
mately, Tim  says,  he  trusted  his 
wife's  judgment  and  her  "unerring 
eye  for  detail." 

Both  her  judgment  and  her  eye 
got  quite  a  workout.  After  interview- 
ing architects  intent  on  making  what 
she  calls  a  "postmodern  statement," 
she  decided  to  make  the  aesthetic  de- 
cisions herself,  communing  with  the 
spirit  of  a  former  owner  who  had 
died  at  ninety-two  and  was  buried 
with  her  husband  at  the  back  of  the 
property.  "Although  we  had  to  make 
a  lot  of  changes,  I  always  had  that 
woman  in  my  mind,"  Vivian  recalls. 
"Would  she  be  pleased  with  what  we 
were  doing?  Or  would  she  think, 
'Those  city  folks  came  out  and 
ruined  my  farmhouse'?" 

First  the  house  had  to  be  set 
straight.  "We  lifted  it  up  and  dug  a 
foundation,"  Vivian  explains. 
"When  the  house  was  put  down,  it 
made  terrible  sounds — it  was  crying! 
We  thought  we'd  made  a  ghastly  mis- 
take and  we'd  be  stuck  with  this  mon- 
ster. But  the  house  went  down  on  the 
new  foundation,  square  as  could  be." 

Then  the  contractor  and  his  crew 
tore  out  walls,  floors,  and  windows 

The  Horans  replanted  the  forty-year- 
old  perennial  borders,  above  left.  Left: 
Lunches  are  served  on  the  porch.  Folding 
chairs  from  Smith  &:  Hawken.  Opposite 
above:  A  1920s  chair  and  ottoman  and  a 
19th-century  oak  library  table  stand  at 
one  end  of  the  living  room.  Sisal  from 
Stark.  Opposite  below:  The  French  bistro 
chairs  were  originally  intended  for  the 
porch,  "but  I  never  found  dining  room 
chairs,"  says  Vivian  Horan.  The  terra- 
cotta urns  are  Moroccan  water  filters. 


When  the  Horans 
had  the  original 
kitchen  gutted,  they 
saved  the  built-in 
cupboards  and  used 
them  as  a  model 
for  the  new  cabinets, 
painted  a  green 
Vivian  Horan  saw 
in  Spain.  The  early 
20th  century  pine 
and  marble  table  was 
once  in  a  Buenos 
Aires  pastry  shop. 
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Blue  beams,  a 
Manuel  Canovas 
check,  and  red 
and  white  stripes 
make  the  master 
bedroom,  below, 
the  most  vivid 
room  in  the  house. 
Left,  clockudse  from 
top  left:  Antique 
Scandinavian 
kitchen  table  under 
an  oval  window 
in  a  guest  room; 
curtain  fabric 
from  Brunschwig 
&  Fils.  Painted 
cupboard,  c.  1860, 
in  the  master  bath. 
An  iron  bed  made 
by  an  artisan  in 
Rome.  A  Barcelona 
park  chair  paired 
with  a  repainted 
kitchen  table. 


and  installed  new  heating,  plumb- 
ing, and  air  conditioning  systems. 
When  they  rebuilt  the  chimney,  they 
found  it  had  originally  been  lined 
with  clamshells.  Vivian  had  the  me- 
andering driveway  rerouted  and  the 
wide  welcoming  porch  extended 
around  the  house.  The  dining  room 
and  kitchen  were  expanded,  a  sec- 
ond bay  window  was  added  to  the  liv- 
ing room,  and  a  new  master  bath  was 
created  from  two  former  bedrooms. 

During  this  process  the  Horans 
maintained  a  faithful  vigil.  "We  were 
heie  every  week  for  two  days,  morn- 
ing to  night,  freezing  sometimes  be- 
cause there  was  no  heat,"  Vivian  says. 
"But  we  loved  the  process,  working 
with  contractor  Ben  Krupinski  and 
his  wonderful  men.  They  even 
worked  Sundays  for  us  because  they 
knew  I  could  only  be  here  on  Sunday 
and  Monday.  What  is  a  horror  for 
many  people,  working  with  a  con- 
tractor, was  a  treat  for  us." 

Although  so  much  of  the  construc- 
tion is  new,  it  is  true  to  the  period  of 
the  house.  Wainscoting  now  covers 
many  walls  and  some  ceilings — 
"That's  one  of  the  ways  we  put  char- 
acter back  in  the  house,"  says  Vivi- 
an— and  old  doors  were  cut  down  for 
small  cabinets  and  linen  closets.  The 
bathroom  fixtures  are  from  the  turn 
of  the  century;  the  kitchen  hardware 
was  copied  from  the  brass  handles  on 
surviving  cabinets;  the  living  room 
mantelpiece  was  salvaged  from  an 
old  house  that  was  being  demolished 
in  East  Hampton. 

When  it  came  to  selecting  colors 
for  the  interior,  she  consulted  with 
experts  Donald  Kaufman  and  his 
wife  and  partner,  Taffy  Dahl.  "I 
showed  them  books  with  pictures  of 
things  I  liked,  then  they'd  figure  out 
how  to  achieve  it.  We  kept  trying  col- 
ors," she  says,  recalling  the  blue  "that 
didn't  work  out"  and  the  green  that 
did — "we  just  played." 

Very  little  of  the  furniture  is  origi- 
nal to  the  house.  The  wonderful  iron 
beds  were  custom-made  in  Rome — 
"I  didn't  want  to  have  the  mattresses 
made  to  order,  and  that's  what 
you're  obliged  to  do  with  old  beds," 
Vivian  (Continued  on  page  1 44) 
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their  way  into  the  apartments  of  two  East  Coast  collectors 

By    Heather    Smith    MacisaaC      Photographs   by   John    Hall 


Lee  Has  the  Most  Complete  breuer 
Interior  in  America.  Possibly  Anywhere 


JIM  Ltt  AND  MARK  MCDONALD  HAVE  SO 
much  in  common  they  really  ought  to 
meet  one  of  these  days.  Both  men,  born 
in  the  fifties,  are  from  the  South  (Lee  is 
from  North  Carolina,  McDonald  is  from  Texas), 
both  developed  an  early  taste  for  modernism  and 
originally  thought  they  wanted  to  be  architects, 
and  both  live  in  small  apartments  with  sweeping 
city  views  that  house  exceptional  collections  of 
furniture,  objects,  and  artwork,  from  the  first 
half  of  this  century. 

Lee  is  strictly  a  Bauhaus  man,  so  strict  that  ev- 
ery piece  of  furniture,  every  poster,  every  deco- 
rative object  in  his  Atlanta  high-rise  apartment — 
with  the  exception  of  his  reproduction  bed 
frames,  chess  set,  floor  lamp,  and  ashtray — dates 
between  1923  and  1935.  "What  fascinates  me 
about  this  period  in  particular  is  how  such  pared- 
down  design  emerged  from  such  a  politically 
complex  time,"  explains  Lee.  "The  things  Marcel 
Breuer  was  doing  with  tubular  steel  were  revolu- 
tionary— he  made  his  B35  chair  from  close  to  a 
single  length  of  steel  and  created  a  three-dimen- 
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sional  demonstration  of  Russian  constructivist 
painting  with  his  now-classic  Wassily  chair." 

What  was  initially  startling  about  the  furni- 
ture— its  industrial  quality,  portability,  and  ver- 
satility— continues  to  appeal.  Especially  to  Lee. 
an  investor  and  self-confessed  obsessive  who  in 
less  than  seven  years  has  managed  to  assemble 
the  most  complete  Breuer  interior  in  this  coun- 
try, possibly  anywhere.  Beyond  its  representative 
range,  the  collection  is  made  more  valuable  still 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  piece  is  in  good  un- 
restored  condition,  down  to  the  original  fabric. 
Lee  especially  prizes  a  set  of  four  B35  chairs,  ac- 
quired after  selling  a  1957  T-bird.  In  his  bed- 
room he  has  resorted  to  a  pair  of  reproduction 
daybeds  from  a  1 930  Alvar  Aalto  design  while  he 
carries  on  the  search  for  a  bed  attributed  to 
Breuer.  That  and  a  double-tiered  glass-topped 
table,  the  B23,  are  the  only  gaps  in  his  collection 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  fill — yet. 

On  the  time  line  of  modern  machine-made 
furniture,  Mark  McDonald's  collection  picks  up 
where  Lee's  leaves  off.  concentrating  on  pieces 


A  Dessau  Bauhaus  poster, 
above,  picks  up  the  red 
in  a  blanket  covering  two 
daybeds — reproductions 
of  an  Alvar  Aalto  design, 
available  from  ICF — 
which  Lee  joined  as  his 
bed.  Right:  A  1930  French 
standing  mirror  by  Louis 
Sognot  rests  in  front  of  a 
custom-made  folding 
screen  that  separates  the 
living  room  from  the  bed- 
room. Opposite  above 
and  opposite  below:  With 
the  exception  of  the 
cow-print  hassock,  1929 
Thonet  daybed,  and 
Karl  Trabert  table  lamps. 
Lee's  living  room  is 
entirely  given  over  to 
Marcel  Breuer  designs, 
all  dating  from  the  late 
twenties.  Swiss  posters 
of  the  same  vintage 
are  by  Theo  Ballmer. 


In  McDonald's  small  apartment,  above,  new  built-in  bookcases 
under  oversized  windows  echo  the  design  of  the  Eames  storage 
units,  which  define  the  living  and  dining  areas.  Below,  from  left: 
A  1947  three-legged  table  by  Isamu  Noguchi  serves  as  a  desk 
and  dining  table  in  a  comer  outfitted  with  aluminum  picture  rails. 
Nesting  bent  plywood  tables  by  Marcel  Breuer  display  a  Venini 
bowl,  a  1950s  ashtray,  and  a  book  with  a  graphic  cover.  A  little- 
known  stool  by  Noguchi  and  a  well-known  chair  by  Eames 
frame  a  view  of  the  bedroom  from  the  living  room.  Opposite: 
A  curtain  of  vibrant  cotton  velvet  from  Gretchen  Bellinger  sets 
off  an  early  fifties  steel  floor  lamp  by  Pierre  Guariche  and  a 
geometric  patterned  Dutch  blanket  from  the  fifties.  The  Con 
Edison  tower  serves  as  McDonald's  night-light  and  bedside  clock. 


from  the  early  thirties  through  the  early  fifties,  a 
period  he  deals  in  daily  as  an  owner  of  the  New 
York  gallery  Fifty/50.  But  whereas  Lee  is  a  metal 
man,  McDonald  is  more  of  a  wood  man — a  pref- 
erence he  attributes  to  having  grown  up  working 
with  the  material.  He  cites  the  time  his  family's 
prized  walnut  dining  table  was  water  damaged  as 
one  of  the  most  tragic  events  of  his  childhood. 
And  he  still  has  a  free-form  three-legged  table  he 
made  in  a  seventh-grade  shop  class. 

Another  three-legged  table  is  a  featured  part 
of  McDonald's  collection:  an  Isamu  Noguchi 
piece,  one  of  few  known  to  exist.  Though  the 
point  of  furniture  by  designers  such  as  Gilbert 
Rohde,  George  Nelson,  Charles  and  Ray  Eames, 
Florence  Knoll,  and  Harry  Bertoia  was  to  bring 
good  design  to  the  masses,  it  is,  of  course,  the 
pieces  produced  in  limited  quantities  that  satisfy 
the  ego  of  the  collector.  A  one-of-a-kind  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  table,  with  its  planes  and  over- 
hangs, reads  to  McDonald  "like  a  pure  architec- 
tural drawing."  He  also  lives  with  a  curvy 
molded-ash  Charles  Eames  screen,  more  com- 
monly seen  in  a  version  double  the  height,  which 
acts  as  a  neat  counterpoint  to  the  wooden  Vene- 
tian blinds  that  form  another  kind  of  screen 
across  the  apartment's  wall  of  windows. 

McDonald  knows  Charles  Eames's  work  par- 
ticularly well,  down  to  the  difference  between  the 
early  and  late  screws,  and,  in  fact,  was  called  in 
with  partner  Ralph  Cutler  to  apprai.se  the  estate 
after  Ray  Eames  died  in  1988.  "Of  all  the  design- 
ers, Charles  Eames  is  probably  my  favorite,"  ad- 
mits McDonald.  "As  an  architect,  furniture 
designer,  photographer,  and  inventor,  he  em- 
bodied all  of  the  things  Em  interested  in."  When 
Jim  Lee  describes  his  own  aesthetic  as  "studied 
but  anti-decoration,"  he  clearly  has  a  kindred 
spirit  six  states  away.  A 
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Return  to  Grey  Gardens 
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A  faded  garden  blooms  again 
at  the  East  Hampton  retreat 
of  Sally  Quinn  and  Ben  Bradlee 
By  Mac  Griswold 

Photographs    by    Richard    Felber 
Produced    by   Senga    Mortimer 
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*>jrl;:lotticultural  writer  Anna  Gilman  Hill, 
^.  ^Q  began  her  garden  here  in  1913, 

-ilatet  recalled  that  "the  soft  gra^  of  the 
dunes,  cement  yalls,  and  sea  mists 
gave  us  our  color  scheme  as  well  as  our 
name.  We  used  as  edgings  all  the  low 

gray-fofiaged*plant5 Only  floorers  in 

p^le  colors  were  allowed  inside  the  walls, 
yet  the  effect  was  far  from  insipid." 


THE  SHINGLE  "SUM- 
nier  cottages"  the 
size  of  small  motels 
that  line  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  Mount 
Desert  to  Cape  May 
sometimes  seem  to 
be  the  only  permanent  dwellings  in 
the  U.S.  In  them,  for  a  month  or  so 
each  year,  highly  wired  urbanites 
carry  on  a  slower-paced  life,  one 
lived  at  the  shore  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  houses  and  gardens 
themselves,  the  old  post  offices  and 
fish  markets,  the  bikes,  the  beach, 
the  few  remaining  patient  locals  are 
the  teachers.  New  generations  inhale 
the  sunny  bittersweet  smell  of  privet 
and  are  instantly  inducted.  Idiosyn- 
crasy— past  idiosyncrasy,  at  least — is 
cherished.  The  craziest  memories 
are  unfolded  and  smoothed  out  ev- 
ery summer.  Perhaps  these  memo- 
ries survive  for  such  ritual  airings 
because  places  still  exist  around 
which  they  can  gather. 

Grey  Gardens,  in  East  Hampton, 
has  had  three  well-known  owners  in 
its  lifetime  as  a  summer  cottage.  The 
most  sensational  were  the  second  oc- 
cupants, the  eccentric  Edith  Beales, 
mother  and  daughter,  "Big"  and 
"Little"  Edie,  and  their  ten  cats.  The 
place  was  theirs  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  (Like  many  other  summer  visi- 
tors, they  had  eventually  succumbed 
to  the  year-round  life.)  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1975  the  Maysles  brothers, 
the  documentary  filmmakers,  shot 
Grey  Gardens,  a  full-length  feature  of 
the  Beales'  life  behind  the  twenty- 
foot-tall  expanse  of  raging  weeds 
and  unkempt  privet  that  made  the 
place  a  jawdropper  among  its  mani- 
cured neighbors.  The  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Health  Services 
had  even  tried  to  evict  the  recluses 
for  unsanitary  conditions  two  years 

Anna  Gilman  Hill,  above  left,  consults 
her  garden  plan  under  the  rambler  roses 
in  1923.  Left:  Ankle-deep  in  forget-me- 
nots,  Sally  Quinn  sits  in  the  same  niche. 
Right:  White  and  silver  accents  for  the 
center  of  the  garden  include  Casablanca 
lilies,  Artemisia  lactiflora,  Cimicifuga 
racemosa,  white  buddleia  around  the 
pergola  at  the  back,  and  a  pair  of  painted 
Adirondack  chairs.  Details  see  Resources. 
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An  enticing  view  from  tKe  house 
tempts  the  laziest  summer  visitor- 
\     down  into  the  walled  garden 
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before.  The  Heales  had  cleaned  ii|) 
just  enough  to  squeak  l)y,  with  a  little 
help  from  their  extended  family. 

"I  here  was  a  story  there,"  says  Al 
Maysles,  and  indeed  there  was.  Big 
Edie,  once  the  wife  of  New  York,  law- 
yer Phelan  Beale,  was  John  "Blac  k 
Jack'Bouvier's  sister,  and  Little  Edie 
was  Jackie  Onassis's  first  cousin.  The 
Beales  were  part  of"  the  top  layer  oi 
upper-crust  America;  mysteriously 
they  had  crashed  through  the  crust 
and  now  inhabited  a  couple  of  rooms 
and  the  upper-story  porch  of  a  twen- 
ty-eight room  house  tilled  with 
might-have-been  romances,  fanta- 
sies of  lost  legacies,  and  unfulfilled 
dreams.  Big  Edie  had  trained  as  a 
singer  and  made  a  few  records  in  the 
thirties;  Little  Eche  had  always  want- 
ed to  be  a  dancer. 

Kennedy  connections,  Hogarth- 
ian  squalor,  and  wistfulness  aside, 
what  made  the  Maysleses'  film  were 
the  Beales'  time-warp  fifties  clothes 
(when  they  bothered  to  wear  some- 
thing besides  towels  and  bathrobes), 
their  disconcertingly  ruinous  good 
looks  (Mrs.  Beale  was  seventy-nine. 
Little  Edie  fifty-six  when  the  film  was 
made),  and,  above  all,  their  Locust 
Valley  lockjaw  voices  carrying  on  an 
obsessive  dialogue,  mostly  about 
themselves.  "It  was  practically  the 
first  film  about  women,"  says  Al 
Maysles,  "a  film  about  the  mother- 
daughter  relationship  that  Freud 
never  wanted  to  explore." 

The  Beales  were  pithy,  startlingly 
expressive.  "I  haven't  worn  a  girdle 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old.  .  .  .It's 
very  difficult  to  live  these  days,"  said 
Big  Edie,  sitting  on  the  porch,  a 
sweater  tied  around  her  immense 
sagging  upper  half.  Maysles  says, 
"These  women  stored  up  a  treasure 

The  new  herb  garden,  right.  Opposite, 
clockwise  from  top  left:  Hill's  garden  once 
looked  directly  at  the  dunes.  The  pergola 
and  exedra  have  been  rebuilt.  On  the 
pool  terrace,  one  of  Quinn  and  Bradlee's 
new  spaces  outside  the  old  walls,  a 
planter  of  Abelia  x  grandiflora  is  garden 
designer  Victoria  Fensterer's  original 
touch.  Little  Edie  Beale  takes  it  easy  in 
her  version  of  the  garden  in  1975. 
Rosa  bonica  is  backed  with  hydrangeas. 
Ivy  climbs  the  gables  in  the  1920s. 


At  Grey  Gardens  one  can  still  hear 
Little  Edie  Beale  murmuring, 
"It's  very  difficult  to  keep  the  line 
between  the  past  and  the  present" 
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of  verbiage  and  self-expression  for 
twenty  years.  Oh,  they  just  put  it  on 
for  the  movie,'  people  said,  but  every 
time  we  came  over  to  shoot,  we  would 
stop  a  hundred  feet  from  the  house 
to  spray  ourselves  with  Off — for  the 
fleas — and  hear  the  same  conversa- 
tions we  would  later  be  filming."  Mrs. 
Beale  died  a  year  later.  Little  Edie  said 
that  just  before  her  mother  died  she 
asked  her,  "Is  there  anything  more 
you  want  to  say,  Mother?"  and  Big 
Edie  replied,  "There's  nothing  more 
to  say,  it's  all  in  the  film." 

"Edie  Beale  wasn't  going  to  sell  her 
place  to  anyone  who  was  going  to 
tear  the  house  down,  which  was  what 
everybody  else  wanted  to  do,"  says 
journalist  and  author  Sally  Quinn, 
who  with  her  husband,  former  Wash- 
ington Post  executive  editor  Ben 
Bradlee,  bought  Grey  Gardens  in 
1979.  "Even  though  one  side  of  the 
house  was  flapping  in  the  wind,  I  saw 
that  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  the 
bright  open  upstairs  made  it  beauti- 
ful, and  I  felt  it  was  a  happy  house. 
No,  I  hadn't  seen  the  Maysles  film, 
but  I  had  been  in  the  house  with 
Edie — I  saw  how  they  had  lived,  and 
I  still  thought  it  was  a  happy  place." 

Quinn  also  knew  about  the  legend- 
ary garden,  what  Little  Edie  grandly 
referred  to  in  the  film  as  the  "Span- 
ish walled  garden. . .  .They  import- 
ed everything  from  Rome."  "They" 
were  the  original  "summer  visitors," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill,  who  in 
1913  had  bought  the  cottage  and 
four  acres.  Anna  Oilman  Hill,  one  of 
the  best  of  America's  twentieth- 
century  horticultural  writers,  made 
the  enclosure  and  set  out  the  silvery- 
leaved  plants  that  gave  Grey  Gar- 
dens its  name.  An  accomplished 
gardener,  she  found  special  mean- 
ing in  her  75-by-40-foot  haven.  In 
Forty  Y'ears  of  Gardening,  published  in 
1938,  she         (Continued  on  page  143) 

Thatched  anew,  the  tool  house,  above  left, 
is  better  hidden  by  purple  loosestrife 
and  'Pearl  Meidilend'  roses  than  it  was 
in  Hill's  day,  left.  Opposite:  Hill  wrote, 
"The  blue-^een  gates  clanged  merrily  in 
their  wide  low  arches,"  covered  then  as 
now  with  roses  and  Clematis  montana 
'Rubens'.  Japanese  anemones  grow  by  the 
wall  that  leads  back  to  the  main  house. 
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Vitruvius 
in  Indiana 


An  all-American  classicist,  architect  Thomas  Gordon  Smith 

STAGES  HIS  OWN  GrEEK  AND  ROMAN   REVIVAL.   By  PiLAR  ViLADAS 


Photographs    by    L a n g d o n    Clay 


THIS  CERTAINLY  IS  NOT  YOUR  AVERAGE  SUBUR- 

ban  house,  but  there  it  sits,  on  a  quiet  cul-de-sac 
in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  alongside  its  colonial, 
contemporary,  and  split-level  ranch  neighbors. 
Its  scale  is  suitably  domestic,  yet  its  solid  classical 
elegance  reminds  you  of  some  nineteenth-centu- 
ry public  library — a  private  building  with  a  civic 
presence.  Which  is  what  its  architect  had  in  mind. 
For  Thomas  Gordon  Smith,  the  best  way  to  dem- 
onstrate that  what  was  invented  twenty-four  cen- 
turies ago  has  not  lost  its  relevance,  as  some  insist, 
is  to  begin  at  home. 

Smith  began  designing  the  house  that  he 
shares  with  his  wife,  Marika,  and  their  six  chil- 
dren after  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  At  the  time  he  was  working  on  the  illustra- 
tions for  a  translation  of  the  legendary  Ten  Books 


on  Architecture  by  Vitruvius,  who  in  the  fust  cen- 
tury B.C.  revived  the  architecture  of  Hellenistic 
Greece.  Smith,  relishing  the  prospect  of  design- 
ing a  new  house  for  himself  and  his  family,  who 
were  moving  from  Chicago,  wanted  to  apply  Vi- 
truvian  principles — filtered  through  the  region's 
Greek  revival  heritage — to  its  design. 

Smith  calls  the  building  "a  basic  mid  nine- 
teenth century  American  Greek  revival  house,  a 
temple  with  dependent  one-story  wings."  The 
central  form  follows  a  Vitruvian  model  for  an 
Ionic  temple  front,  its  two  central  limestone  col- 
umns flanked  by  four  pilasters  of  Roman  brick 

The  central  temple  front  of  Smith's  house,  above,  is 
flanked  by  one-story  wings  with  friezes  on  which 
glazed  tiles  picturing  the  labors  of  Heracles  and  terra- 
cotta reliefs  of  animal  skulls,  opposite,  alternate  with 
triglyphs  of  dark  Norman  brick.  Details  see  Resources. 
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The  vivid  dialogue  between  ancient  and 
modern  puts  a  personal  spin  on  history 


n  artist,  frescoed  his  living 
6om,  above,  with  depictions  of 
rchitects  from  ¥^\\\m3Lc\miiJji^^^  ^ 
3  Maybeck  and  painted  native  *' 

ndiana  birds  on  the  scored- 
liaster  "tiles"  around  the  fire- 
dace.  Right:  Holding  his  son 
)uncan,  Srnith  adds  a  finishing,-,  „ 
ouch  to  a  dining  room  light       ''''•. 
ixture  of  his  own  design. 
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from  Missouri — an  allusion  both  to  the  ancient 
Roman  tradition  and  to  the  Midwest's  prairie- 
style  architecture,  which  used  the  same  material. 
For  the  Doric  order  of  the  two  side  wings. 
Smith  deviated  from  the  Vitruvian  ideal  in  favor 
of  proportions  he  calls  "more  robust."  He  used 
pigmented  concrete  block  (a  modern  alternative 
to  carved  stone)  for  the  walls,  Roman  brick  for 
the  architrave,  and  Norman  brick  for  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  the  frieze.  Smith  puts  a  personal  spin 
on  history  with  his  treatment  of  the  metopes,  as 
the  flat  surfaces  between  the  triglyphs  are  called. 
In  a  strict  Doric  interpretation  these  would  bear 
cow  skull  reliefs,  a  reference  to  animal  sacrifice. 
Smith  uses  glazed  tcrra-cotta  reliefs  depicting  a 


variety  of  animal  skulls  from  the  myth  of  the  la- 
bors of  Heracles  as  well  as  glazed  tiles  illustrating 
those  labors — all  made  by  Smith  himself. 

The  dialogue  between  ancient  and  modern  be- 
comes even  more  vivid  inside  the  house.  Passing 
through  a  cruciform  entry,  you  proceed  down  a 
few  steps  into  the  living  room,  which  Smith  likens 
to  the  ancient  oecus,  an  important  space  with 
many  functions.  The  most  public  room  of  the 
house,  the  living  room  is  also  the  grandest,  its 
groin  vault  frescoed  with  Smith's  paintings  of 
great  architects  and  their  patrons. 

On  the  north  lunette  the  allegorical  figure  of 
Architettura  is  flanked  by  Vitruvius  and  the  Hel- 
lenistic architect  Deinocrates.  On  the  south  lu- 
nette are  two  twentieth-century  masters:  the 
great  Bay  Area  architect  Bernard  Maybeck  and 
the  Yugoslav  Joze  Plecnik,  both  of  whom.  Smith 
says,  "remotivated  antique  forms  and  their  asso- 
ciated ideas  and  values"  by  balancing  "canonical 
rigor  with  inventive  ability."  The  same  goes  for 
other  architects  in  Smith's  painted  pantheon, 
among  them  Michelangelo  and  Palladio. 

But  this  room  is  hardly  a  stuffy  shfine  to  by- 
gone architects.  Its  gracious  proportions  and 
cheerful  light  make  it  a  pleasant  family  room. 
The  fireplace  is  framed  by  scored-plaster  "tiles" 
depicting  native  Indiana  birds,  painted  by  Smith. 
And  the  sofa,  chairs,  tables,  and  cabinets,  appro- 
priately enough,  are  examples  of  the  mid  nine- 
teenth century  Grecian  style.  Hunting  for  these 
pieces  got  Smith  interested  enough  in  the  period 
to  organize  an  exhibition  on  the  subject  at  Notre 
Dame  this  fall. 

The  elliptical  tented  dining  room  is  equally 
personal,  its  walls  covered  with  Ruth  Engelhardt 
Stroik's  panoramic  fresco  of  Rome  from  a  van- 
tage point  atop  the  Pantheon — a  vista  inspired  by 
Smith's  1980  visit.  The  curtains,  a  patchwork  of 
Provencal  print  remnants,  were  sewn  by  Smith 
"during  family  time."  He  also  designed  the  brass 
light  fixtures  along  nineteenth-century  lines,  us- 
ing mail-order  components. 

Except  for  the  master  bedroom  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  temple,  the  other  parts  of  the  house 
are  more  mundane,  in  keeping  with  a  limited 
budget.  But  no  matter.  Smith  has  proven  that 
even  in  our  disjointed  times,  classical  architec- 
ture— especially  his  brand,  which  is  refreshingly 
free  of  both  academic  rigidity  and  postmodern 
irony — still  speaks  eloquently.  A 

A  painted  door  surround,  opposite,  which  pays  tribute 
to  Michelangelo's  Laurentian  Library,  marks  the  entry 
into  the  tented  dining  room,  above  left.  Ruth  Stroik 
created  the  fresco  of  Rome  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  vinyl  flooring  is  from  Armstrong.  Left: 
Heracles,  apotheosized  as  a  constellation,  occupies 
the  center  of  Smith's  vaulted  living  room  ceiling. 
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CALL  OUR  B  E  A  C;  H 

cottage  the  sea  captain's 
wife's  house.  It's  one  ver- 
sion of  a  place  that  exists 
in  my  imagination,"  says 
Atlanta  decorator  Jackye 
Lanham  of  tlic  seaside 
house  where  she  and  her 
lawyer  husband,  Bill,  re- 
treat from  city  life.  "The 
jects  gathered  here  tell 
the  story  of  the  cap- 
tain, his  wife,  and  the  sea.  Lots  of 
people  collect  one  thing,  but  I'll  buy 
anything  that  speaks  to  me  and  then 
weave  a  story  that  makes  everything 
relate,"  she  explains.  "I  love  mixing 
history  and  fantasy." 

Once  a  month  the  Lanhams,  with 
eight  or  ten  friends  in  tow,  hop  the 
f  i  ft  y- five- minute 
flight  from  Atlanta  to 
Jacksonville,  Florida, 
enroute  to  the  inti- 
mate old  community 
of  Ponte  Vedra  Beach 
— a  place  Jackye  Lan- 
ham describes  as  "not 
la-la,  not  pretentious, 
just  right  for  really  re- 
laxing. We  play  tennis 
and  golf,  swim  and 
sunbathe,  and  cook  a 
l(it.  At  home  I  work  all 
the  time,"  she  contin- 
ues. "I  don't  entertain 
in  Atlanta — I  just  invite  all  my 
friends  here  to  the  beach." 

Entertaining  may  be  one  consimi- 
ing  activity  at  Ponte  Vedra,  but  the 
house  also  serves  as  the  setting  for 
Jackye's  tale  of  adventure  on  the 
high  seas,  woven  with  bits  of  her  own 
past  and  serendipitous  finds  from 
flea  markets  and  estate  sales:  a  ship 
in  a  bottle,  a  ship  diorama,  and  glass 
floats;  a  lampshade  festooned  with 
seashells;  nautical  charts;  a  still  life  of 
shark's  teeth,  a  starfish,  and  bits  of 
glass  polished  by  the  tides. 

Upstairs  in  the  hall  a  192()s  photo 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
by  a  swimming  pool  in  Beverly  Hills, 
a  shell  lamp,  twin  photos  of  a  speed- 
boat lovingly  doctmiented  from  two 
angles,  and  her  grandfather's  World 
War  1  binoculars  case  and  flashlight 


share  the  top  of  an  old  English  work- 
table;  a  captain's  bottle  wrapped  in 
raffia  and  topped  with  a  silver  cap  is 
tucked  into  an  alcove.  It  matters  not  a 
bit  to  Lanham  that  she  is  no  sailor, 
that  the  Fairbankses  are  no  relations, 
or  that  someone  else  was  the  proud 
owner  of  the  boat. 

Lanham  also  cheerfully  admits 
that  the  architecture  of  the  Qottage  is 
closer  to  a  "Mediterranean  villa  or  a 
Florida-ish  take  on  Richard  Meier" 
than  to  a  New  England  sea  captain's 
clapboard  house.  But  to  a  self-de- 
scribed army  brat  who  lived  in 
Greece  as  a  child,  the  breezy  Medi- 
terranean feel  is  a  plus.  "The  house 
reminded  me  of  Athens  instantly, 
with  its  airy  architecture  and  pale 
marble  floors,"  she  says.  "I  spent  my 


"Some  people  go  to 

the  mountains 

for  peace,  but  for 

me  it's  the  sea" 

adolescence  on  the  sea  in  Greece  and 
at  Virginia  Beach.  Some  people  go  to 
the  mountains  or  the  forest  for 
peace,  but  for  me  it's  the  sea.  I  re- 
member building  sandcastles  and 
foraging  for  lost  junk  under  the 
boardwalk  at  Virginia  Beach  with  my 
brother  and  cousins.  We  smoked  cig- 
arettes and  found  great  stuff  we  used 
in  little  projects  at  home." 

The  fruiis  of  adult  beachcombing 
contribute  to  what  Lanham  calls  the 


cottage's  well-traveled  look.  A  house, 
she  says,  becomes  cozy  through  evo- 
lution. "Too  designed  is  not  friendly. 
Our  house  is  not  old,  but  I  think  my 
sea  story  gives  it  roots  and  a  history — 
even  if  it's  made  up." 

Evolution,  though,  may  be  too 
mild  a  word  for  her  transformation 
of  the  inside  of  the  house.  "I'm  a 
shack  person,"  she  claims.  "My  reac- 
tion after  my  first  glimpse  of  this 
house  was, 'Never!'  Itv/as  slick.  It  had 
mirrored  ceilings,  wall-to-wall  car- 
pets, and  reflective  paper  in  the 
bathrooms."  Today  the  glitz  is  gone. 
Everything  is  pale  and  casual.  Lan- 
ham slipcovered  the  furniture  in  the 
living  I  oom,  which  looks  out  onto  the 
ocean,  in  an  easy  white  canvas — 
"washable  and  you  can  sit  down  in 
a  wet  bathing  suit" 
— and  hung  breezy 
white  plisse  curtains 
from  hand-forged 
steel  rods.  "I  love  the 
homespun    puckered 
(|uality  of  the  plisse," 
she  says.  "It's  similar 
to  peasant  cloth  found 
on  the  Greek  islands." 
She  added  texture  with 
a  rattan  armchair  like 
those  in  the  Manila 
Hotel  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  rinsed  her 
Cihina  Seas  blue  and 
white  pi  ints  in  bleach  for  a  softly 
weathered  effect. 

The  dining  area  just  off  the  living 
room  has  a  row  of  narrow  windows 
high  on  the  wall.  "I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing conventional  with  such  an  odd 
shape,"  Lanham  says,  "so  we  just 
hung  this  enormcius  funny  sailfish — 
straight  from  the  taxidermist,  paint- 

The  patio,  above,  overlooks  tfie  Atlantic. 
Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left:  A  sail- 
fisfi  cauglit  by  her  fatfier-in-law  sweeps 
above  the  hallway.  Shells,  sea  glass, 
handblown  glass  fruit,  and  buttons  from 
Lanham's  collection.  Jackye  Lanham 
on  the  beach.  A  19th-century  glass  bottle 
made  in  a  three-part  mold,  a  portrait  of 
a  Seminole  chief,  a  1920s  telephone,  and 
World  War  I  binoculars  on  a  bedroom 
table.  Pressed  ferns,  a  carved  panel  from 
an  18th-century  French  chateau,  and 
1920s  photographs  in  the  upstairs  hall. 
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"I  couldn't 
do  anything 
conventional 
with  the  odd 
shape  of  the 
windows,  so 
we  just  hung 
this  enormous 
funny  sailfish" 
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A  sailfish,  painted 
white  by  George 
Brown,  cavorts  in 
the  dining  room 
over  a  tum-of-the- 
century  table 
from  Toby  West, 
Atlanta,  and 
klismos-inspired 
chairs  upholstered 
in  woven  raffia 
from  Hinson  &  Co. 
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ed  white.  He  provides  a  visual  focal 
point."  The  fish,  eternally  poised  for 
a  magnificent  dive,  has  a  cousin  in 
the  entrance  hall. 

Upstairs  she  created  a  guest  bed- 
room, known  as  the  "crew  room," 
from  what  she  calls  a  "moldy  awful 
jungle — kind  of  a  Taco  Bell  green- 
house. It  had  to  go."  In  place  of  the 
offending  foliage,  a  trio  of  immacu- 
late twin  beds  stand  at  attention,  with 
tidy  stacks  of  striped  pillows  at  their 
heads  and  mahogany  carriage  boxes 
at  their  feet.  One  wall  sports  a  port- 
hole window  and  another  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  oars,  paddles, 
yacht  drawings,  and  assorted  boating 
paraphernalia.  Of  the  four  guest 
rooms  this  one  is  a  favorite  with  visi- 
tors, who  are  invariably  amused  by 
the  baby  sailor  suit  hung  on  the  back 
ol  the  door,  "for  laughs  at  bedtime," 
Lanham  says. 

In  the  master  bedroom,  mis- 
matched antique  linens  found  at  flea 
markets  hang  from  a  romantic  iron 
four-poster.  "I  prefer  crocheted  or 
^^  .  .    .  ,  11       ??  textured  linens,"  she  confides,  "not 

Too  designed  is  not  friendly,    Lanham  says    lacy  or  fancy  but  things  with  a  crude 

yet  pretty  homespun  feel."  She 
speaks  reverentially  of  linens  washed 
so  often  they  are  translucent,  dis- 
playing the  enthusiasm  of  a  connois- 
seur of  small  pleasures.  "I  include 
every  pampering  touch  here  that  I 
don't  have  at  home." 

"People  distinguish  between  city 
and  country  living  too  much,"  she 
says.  "I  may  approach  my  Atlanta 
house  a  bit  too  formally,  but  I'm  try- 
ing to  change  that.  I  think  daily  life 
should  be  more  like  life  at  the  beach. 
Now  when  I  find  something  delight- 
ful, instead  of  carrying  it  off  to  Flori- 
da, I  say,  'Well,  why  not  right  here?'  " 
It  seems,  happily,  that  a  new  tale  is  in 
the  making.  A 

I  wanted  a  cool,  romantic  room  perfect 
for  a  nap,"  says  Lanham  of  the  master 
bedroom,  opposite,  where  vintage  linens 
hang  from  a  hand-forged  steel  four- 
poster  she  designed.  The  Directoire-style 
chair  came  from  an  estate  sale.  Above 
left:  In  the  "crew  room"  each  bed  has  at 
its  foot  an  antique  Philippine  mahogany 
carriage  box  from  Pierce  Martin.  The 
chintz  on  the  armchair  is  from  Clarence 
House.  Left:  A  hammock  on  the  balcony. 
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MOTHER  NATURE'S  SON 

In  northern  Italy,  a  young  American 

designer  finds  inspiration  in 
organic  forms.  By  Wendy  Goodman 

Photographs    by   Oberto   Gili 


WHEN  HAMILTON  HODGE  WAS  GROWING  UP  IN  HIGH  POINT,  NORTH  CAR 
olina,  his  grandmother  encouraged  him  to  plant  the  seeds  from  the 
fruit  he  ate  and  took  him  to  the  porch  to  watch  thunderstorms.  "Ab- 
solute theater,"  recalls  the  young  designer.  "When  you  are  six,  you 
don't  think  about  it,  but  later  it  comes  back  to  you." 

Hodge's  handbags  and  accessories  for  Ferragamo,  Donna 
Karan,  and,  since  1989,  DeVecchi  incorporate  his  affinity  for  the 
natural.  So  does  the  apartment  in  Modena  he  designed  with  ar- 
chitect Laura  Conti,  with  walls  like  waves  and  light  refracted 
from  shelves  of  specially  made  glass.  "It's  my  aquarium,"  he 
says.  Even  the  marble  base  of  the  table  seems  to  be  sailing 
across  the  floor.  "I  have  to  have  visual  space  so  that  my  eye  is 
not  drawn  to  too  many  things,"  says  Hodge.  "Anything  I  see 
I  start  to  redesign" — except,  of  course,  the  shells  and  bits  of 
coral  in  his  living  room.  "You  can  never  outdo  nature."  A 


-A  modem  wifU»y'y  walk  in  Marion,  MaSsachusetU. 
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ingle-style  house,  abo 
I  Greenings  Island, 
f  the  Maine  coast, 
home  to  Forbes  and 
s  wife.  Erica,  below. 


Yankee  Modernist 


The  rugged  virtues 
of  the  New  England 
coast  inform  the 
pure  geometry 
of  Peter  Forbes's 
understated  buildings 
By  Pilar  Viladas 
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Down-east  humanism  characterizes  Forbes's  designs:  "One  has  to 
design  something  that's  going  to  last  and  continue  to  work  for  people 


The  same  sense  of  light  and  air 
that  pervades  the  Forbeses'  blue 
and  white  bedroom  on  Greenings 
Island,  left,  is  expressed  in  more 
minimalist  form  in  Peter  Forbes's 
design  for  the  bedroom  of  the 
house  on  Great  Cranberry  Island, 
above.  Opposite  above:  Meals  are 
prepared  on  Greenings  Island  in 
a  kitchen  that  looks  much  as 
it  did  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Opposite  below:  For  his  clients 
at  Buzzards  Bay,  Forbes  created 
an  open  kitchen.  Steel  cables 
provide  the  structural  support  that 
allows  one  side  of  the  house  to 
be  a  wall  of  triple-hung  windows. 


Dksi(;ning  buildings,  says  boston  archi- 
tect  Peter  Forbes,  is  a  lot  like  designing  Maine 
lobster  boats.  "7  hey  aren't  the  way  they  are 
because  they're  picturesque,"  he  asserts. 
"The  weather  comes  down  pretty  hard  in  Maine  and  friv- 
olous ideas  are  discarded.  But  efficiency  doesn't  have 
to  preclude  delight." 

riiis  down-east  brand  of  humanism  characterizes 
Forbes's  designs,  which  range  from  austerely  comfort- 
able houses  on  the  New  England  coast  to  a  Shaker-plain 
shop  in  C>ambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  Origins,  Estee 
Lauder's  environmentally  oriented  skin-care  line  (a  second 
Forbes-designed  store  recently  opened  in  New  York's 
SoHo  and  another  will  soon  make  its  debut  at  Boston's 
Quincy  Market).  "1  try  to  find  the  essence  of  a  program, 
material,  or  form  and  strip  away  everything  that  is  extra- 
neous," he  explains.  "You  have  to  be  immune  to  fashion, 
which  means  you  lake  the  risk  of  being  unfashionable. 
But  I  don't  see  any  other  way  to  go."  And  although  he 
was  born  in  California,  the  fifty-year-old  architect  comes 
by  his  no-nonsense  Yankee  manner  honestly. 

Forbes  has  spent  nearly  every  summer  of  his  life  in  a 
big  shingle-style  house  on  Greenings  Island  off  South- 
west Harbor,  Maine.  The  house,  which  was  completed  in 
1 896  by  the  Bar  Harbor  firm  Savage  &:  Stratton  and  is  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  was  built  by  Jo- 
seph Gilbert  Thorp,  the  scion  of  a  Minnesota  lumber 
family,  who  married  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow's 
daughter  Annie  Allegra.  Two  of  their  five  daughters, 
Anne  and  Alice,  were  friends  of  Forbes's  mother  and 
first  invited  her  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  house  in 
1932 — a  visit  that  became  an  almost  annual  ritual,  even 
after  she  married  and  had  children.  When  the  last  of  the 
Thorp  daughters  died  in  the  late  1970s,  their  heirs  were 
eager  to  sell  the  rambling  unelectrified  house,  and  the  es- 
tate's executors  approached  Forbes.  "I  couldn't  afford 
it,"  he  protested.  "You'd  be  surprised,"  they  answered. 

So  the  architect  found  himself  the  proud  owner  of  a 
house  overflowing  with  both  the  paraphernalia  and 
memories  of  close  to  a  hundred  summers — from  the  an- 
cient sports  equipment  in  the  entrance  hall  to  the  worn 
oriental  carpets  and  Morris  chairs  in  the  living  room,  un- 
altered since  the  1920s,  to  the  nursery  full  of  aging  well- 
loved  toys  and  books  (including  an  1841  edition  of 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  inscribed  with  the  name  of  its  owner, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow).  And,  almost  a  decade  after  hav- 
ing secured  the  castle  of  his  dreams,  Forbes  married  the 
princess,  too — J.  G.  Thorp's  great-granddaughter.  Erica 
Longfellow  de  Berry.  "She  was  always  the  little  girl  next 
door,"  Forbes  says  of  his  second  wife,  "and  then  she  grew 
up."  Forbes's  children  from  his  first  marriage  have  also 
spent  many  summers  on  the  island  and  share  their  fa- 
ther's love  of  the  continuity  it  provides  in  their  lives.  "It's 
nice  to  see  my  son  doing  the  same  things  here  that  I  used 
to  do,  with  no  prompting,"  says  Forbes. 

Although  he  is  philosophically  a  modernist  architect 
(he  knew  Mies  van  der  Robe  and  studied  with  Louis  I. 


At  the  prototype 
Origins  shop  in 
Cambridge,  left, 
Shaker-Hke  maple 
shelves  hold  Estee 
Lauder  products. 
Below:  Forbes's 
second  shop,  in 
SoHo.  Bottom  left: 
A  faceted  glass  wall 
in  Cambridge 
shows  off  displays. 


Walls  in  Forbes's 
Boston  loft-studio, 
above  right,  pivot 
to  screen  the  living 
area.  Opposite, 
clockwise  from  top: 
The  living  room  on 
Greenings  Island, 
unchanged  since  the 
1920s  and  still  lit 
by  candles  and  oil 
lamps;  the  veranda; 
the  dining  room. 


Kahn  at  Yale)  and  abhors  the  historicist  "buy-a-heritage" 
look,  Forbes  has  learned  the  lessons  offered  by  the  built- 
for-the-ages  quality  of  his  summer  house  (the  shingles 
are  still  in  perfect  shape,  and  the  trim  only  recently  got  its 
second  coat  of  paint  ever).  "One  has  an  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibility to  design  something  that's  going  to  last  and 
continue  to  work  for  people,"  he  maintains. 

Forbes's  buildings,  which  are  made  mainly  of  wood, 
steel,  glass,  and  stone,  combine  this  sense  of  solidity  with 
a  rigorous  abstraction.  The  elements  of  New  England  ar- 
chitecture are  there — gables,  pitched  roofs,  porches, 
widow's  walks — but  in  a  tough  minimalist  guise.  A  mas- 
sive stone  chimney  anchors  a  seeniingly  weightless  glass- 
sided  pavilion  in  one  house,  while  in  another  a  grid  of 
heavy  timbers  establishes  the  formal  vocabulary.  Mod- 
ern building  technologies,  such  as  metal  struct uial  brac- 
ing and  glass  and  steel  curtain  walls,  coexist  harmonious- 
ly with  age-old  arts  like  masonry-wall  building. 

And  always,  the  architecture  is  a  foil  for  the  beauty  of 
whatever  the  natural  surroundings  may  be.  "Most  of  oiu 
work  is  done  in  New  En- 
gland," notes  Forbes, 
"but  abstraction  is  not 
site  specific,  so  the  site 
transforms  the  archi- 
tecture." But  not  literal- 
ly —  Forbes  doesn't 
think  that  architecture 
should  look  "organic." 
It  is  the  nature  of  hu- 
man beings,  he  ob- 
serves, to  make  things 
in  geometric  patterns, 
not  in  imitations  of  na- 
ture. "That,"  he  says, 
"inevitably  ends  up 
looking  phony."  Forbes 
isn't  trying  to  imitate  nature;  he's  trying  to  contend 
with  it.  "Nature's  pretty  harshly  efficient." 

But  much  as  he  waxes  rhapsodic  about  nature's  ability 
to  separate  the  architectural  men  from  the  boys,  Forbes, 
true  to  his  word,  believes  that  no-nonsense  architecture 
can  also  be  beautiful.  For  the  Origins  shop  in  Cambridge 
he  conceived  a  faceted  glass  wall  that  "dissolves  the  bar- 
rier between  passerby  and  store."  A  Shaker-like  wall  of 
white  maple  shelves,  drawers,  and  trays  displays  and 
stores  Origins  products,  while  a  copper  sink  set  into  a 
stone  counter  has  a  Japanese  simplicity.  This  prototype 
for  all  the  stores  is  both  elegant  and  user-friendly. 

Forbes  entertains  fantasies  of  working  away  from  the 
East  Coast — "  I  'd  love  to  do  a  house  in  the  desert.  It  would 
be  very  liberating,"  he  says.  Still,  this  desert  house  would 
almost  certainly  be  just  as  uncompromising  as  the  ones 
he  designs  for  the  rocky  Maine  coast.  What  else  would 
you  expect  from  a  man  who  likens  the  "visceral  thrill"  of 
designing  to  that  of  sailing  in  a  storm?  "You  do  architec- 
ture," Forbes  insists,  "because  you  can't  not  do  it."  A 
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Although  he  is  philosophically  a  modernist,  Forbes  has  learned 
the  lessons  offered  by  his  turn-of-the-century  shingle-style  house 
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xotic  tiles  and  fabrics  set  tlie  scene  for  a  legend's  hideaway  in 
he  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  By  Elizabeth  Kendall    Ph.,o,r.ph.  by  Cid  Seid„er 
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SOMEflMES  11  SEEMS 
that  Rudolf  Nureyev's 
life  is  a  compulsive  play- 
ing out  of  the  fairy  tale 
about  a  handsome  youth 
who  leaves  a  humble 
home  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. First  Nureyev  left  the  Ural 
Mountains  city  of  Ufa  for  Lenin- 
grad. It  was  in  Ufa  that  he  grew  up, 
living  in  a  single  room  with  the  five 
other  members  of  his  family — "Some 
of  us  had  beds,"  he  recalls.  "I  had  a 
bench."  Then  in  1961  he  left  Lenin- 
grad and  the  Kirov  Ballet  for  the 


West  where,  as  everyone  knows,  he 
found  adulation  and  riches. 

Naturally  he  has  acquired  some 
places  of  his  own  in  the  course  of  the 
past  thirty  years.  These  days  he  has 
apartments  in  New  York,  Paris,  and 
Monaco;  a  villa  in  Monte  Carlo;  a 
house  on  Saint  Barts;  a  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  the  latest  and  most  inter- 
esting acquisition  in  terms  of  the 
psychology  of  the  man:  Li  Galli,  a 
small  rocky  island  off  the  west  coast 
of  Italy  with  a  castlelike  house,  guest 
quarters,  and  a  stone  tower  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  island,  he  explains,  belonged 
to  legendary  Ballets  Russes  choreog- 
rapher Leonid  Massine.  "Massine 
built  it  .ill  Inu  the  tower — fantastic 
achievement."  Nureyev  recalls  that 
he  wanted  a  place  near  the  sea.  First 
he  looked  at  a  tower  in  southern  Ita- 
ly, but  it  was  too  far  from  the  water. 
I  hen  he  heard  that  Massine's  family 
wanted  to  sell  the  island  of  Li  Galli. 
When  he  went  to  look  at  it,  he  says,  "I 
could  see  myself  on  it." 

Despite  the  houses  and  apart- 
ments and  now  the  island,  one  could 
say  that  Nureyev  has  lived  a  home- 
less life.  Perhaps  it  is,  indeed,  fateful 
that  he  was  born  on  a  train  while  his 
mother  was  traveling  from  Ufa  to 
Vladivostok.  As  an  adult,  he  ap- 
peared with  dance  companies  all 
over  the  globe,  hopping  continents 
in  a  single  day  and  rushing  onstage 
from  the  airport — bringing  with  him 
the  various  changes  of  clothing  that 
dancers  cart  around.  Even  today  his 
wardrobe  consists  of  an  assortment 
of  patterned  caps,  sweaters,  jackets 
with  hoods,  Turkish-style  pants, 
blankets,  and  shawls  and  robes,  all  of 
which  might  seem  to  be  the  tribal 
weavings  necessary  to  life  in  a  yurt,  if 

Nureyev  has  covered  every  inch  of  the 
echoing  vaulted  space  he  named  the 
Metropolitan  Room,  after  the  Moscow 
metro,  with  Turkish  tiles,  opposite.  Left: 
An  antique  Persian  tile  he  got  in  Iran 
when  he  danced  there  is  set  in  a  field  of 
stylized  floral  hexagons  and  deep  blue 
triangles  from  Turkey.  Above  right:  The 
18th-century  tile  panel  of  a  turbaned 
figure  is  Portuguese — "best  tile  is  from 
Portugal,"  says  Nureyev.  Right:  View 
from  the  terrace.  Above  left:  The  tower. 


\()ii  weren't  aware  liiat  many  of  his 
clothes  are  by  Missoni. 

Dancing,  though,  is  the  consum- 
mate no-home  art:  all  you  need  is  your 
body  and  your  will  to  move.  And  Nu- 
reyev in  his  prime  was  a  god  of  the 
dance — of  more  than  the  dance.  The 
Zeitgeist  of  the  196()s  was  defined  in 
his  person:  the  breaking  away  from 
social  confinement;  the  cult  of  an- 
drogyny; the  concept  of  international 
celebrity.  And  then  there  was  that 
strong-tender  face,  a  face  as  haunting 
in  its  way  as  Garbo's.  In  those  years 
Nurevev's  real  home  was  the  theater, 


where  he  could  make  beheve  that 
pure  eagerness,  pure  appetite,  and 
pure  energy  were  all  one  needed  in 
life — and  so  could  his  audience. 

Of  course,  the  dancing  had  to  stop 
eventually.  Last  year,  however,  Nu- 
reyev  found  a  way  to  remain  on  the 
stage:  he  began  conducting  orches- 
tras. An  old  friend  in  Vienna  put  him 
in  touch  with  the  small  but  first-rate 
Vienna  Residence  Orchestra.  Since 
June  1991  Nureyev  has  been  busy 
with  orchestras  in  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Europe.  On  May  6  he  made  his 
conducting  debut  in  New  York,  lead- 
ing the  orchestra  of  the  American 
Ballet  Theater  in  a  performance  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

I  spent  some  time  with  him  last 
winter  in  Poland  when  he  was  giving 
a  Christmas  concert  with  the  local  or- 
chestra in  Czestochowa,  where  the 
sacred  icon  of  the  Black  Madonna  re- 
sides in  a  medieval  monastery.  A 
scraggly  Christmas  tree  blinked 
from  the  stage  of  the  no-frills  concert 
hall,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  syna- 

meone  born  on  a  train 

gogue.  Still  it  was  a  sprightly  concert ; 
the  Tchaikovsky  pieces — The  Nut- 
cracker Suite  and  the  prologue  from 
The  Sleeping  Beauty — sounded  lively 
and  up-tempo.  Nureyev,  in  a  tailcoat 
with  a  nipped  waist,  looked  elegant, 
rising  up  on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  em- 
bracing the  air.  "I'm  glad  they're  at- 
tached to  my  body,"  he  said  on  being 
complimented  about  his  hands.  The 
audience  was  mildly  appreciative, 
but  the  musicians  were  enthusiastic, 
crowding  around  him  after  the  per- 
formance and  proffering  their  pro- 
grams for  his  autograph. 

That  midwinter  stint  in  Poland 
was  grueling.  When  asked  how  he 
was,  Nureyev  would  answer,  'Tt 
could  be  worse,"  in  his  clipped  ba- 
roque manner.  Under  the  circum- 
stances— the  eight-hour  night  drive 
from  Vienna  to  Czestochowa,  the 
bleak  three  days  in  Czestochowa's 
Motel  Orbis,  the  snow,  the  sleet,  the 
sweet  wine  in  the  Orbis  cafe,  the 
overnight  return  trip  in  a  second- 
class  Polish  train — the  very  idea  of 


home  in  the  West  took  on  the  glow  of 
paradise.  "I  think  I'll  never  see  my 
beloved  Saint  Barts  again,"  Nureyev 
said  plaintively  on  one  bleak  stretch 
of  the  Polish  highway. 

He  also  spoke  warmly  about  Li 
Galli:  "It  suits  me."  He  has  had  the 
interior  of  the  house  covered  with 
antique  tiles — "Any  paint  you  buy,  in 
sea  air  it  flakes" — many  of  them  car- 
ried up  from  the  basement  of  a  shop 
in  Seville,  then  trucked  to  Italy. 
"This  was  not  cheap,"  he  says.  The 
tiles,  together  with  kilims  and  pat- 
terned fabrics  he  has  collected,  speak 
of  his  love  of  color  and  ornament. 

Still,  his  rocky  island  makes  for  a 
curious  image  of  home.  Until  recent- 
ly there  was  no  water;  he  put  in  a 
pump  last  summer.  And,  he  con- 
cedes, there's  nothing  to  do.  Fur- 
thermore, it's  hard  to  get  there  when 
the  seas  are  choppy:  "I  need  private 
helicopter — for  Christmas." 

On  the  overnight  train  back  to  Vi- 
enna, resting  in  the  dark  on  the  bot- 
tom bunk,  Nureyev  suddenly  began 
to  reminisce  about  Ufa:  "The  city  is 
on  a  hill.  The  train  tracks  are  below. 
There  is  no  sound  in  the  city,  so  you 
can  hear  the  whistle  always."  Listen- 
ing from  the  opposite  top  bunk,  I 
could  almost  hear  the  whistle  echo- 
ing through  Nureyev's  whole  life, 
merging  with  the  sound  of  airport 
loudspeakers.  "Three  days  on  that 
train,  from  Ufa  to  Leningrad,"  he 
continued,  as  we  slipped  through  a 
frosty  Polish  station.  "My  mother 
packed  a  suitcase  of  bread,  tortes, 
eggs.  Those  eggs  were  marvelous.  I 
just  looked  out  the  window  the  whole 
way.  And  when  we  crossed  the  river 
out  of  Ufa,  it  was  so  beautiful." 

Maybe  Nureyev's  island  is,  after 
all,  the  ideal  home  for  a  compulsive 
traveler.  On  a  rock  in  the  sea,  you 
don't  hear  train  whistles.  A 

Kilims,  embroidered  silk,  and  150-year- 
old  tiles  from  Seville  create  an  exotic 
profusion  of  pattern  in  the  bedroom, 
apposite.  Nureyev  had  the  lamps  put 
together  from  vases  he  found  in  Rome 
and  shades  sent  by  a  friend.  Above  left: 
In  the  living  room  a  bold  border  caps  an 
expanse  of  geometric  polychrome  tile. 
Left:  The  rusted  metal  chair  came  from 
a  Nureyev  villa.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Ryan  Gainey,  opposite,  with  two  of 
the  plants  he  has  rescued  from  old 
house  sites  and  cemeteries:  a  bunch 
of  Chrysanthemum  X  morifolium 
(Ryan's  Pink'  and,  at  right,  a  cloud 
*.  purple  Aster  grandijlorus.  Below: 
£kpry  rockers  overlook  the 

im  Gainey's  back  porch. 
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BEAK-NOSED, 
squint-eyed,  and 
wearing  a  long 
blue  butler's  apron, 
Ryan  Gainey  con- 
templates the  foot- 
wide  leaves  of  his 
Tetrapanax  papyriferus,  which  looks 
like  giant  hogweed.  "They're  good 
for  place  mats,"  he  says.  Gainey,  mas- 
ter gardener  and  garden  designer  in 
Atlanta,  has  created  or  revamped 
scores  of  southern  gardens  and  owns 
a  constellation  of  shops — three  of 
them — that  sell  plants,  tools,  vases, 
dried  flowers,  and  every  kind  of  gar- 
den object,  practical  or  ornamental. 
He  has  moved  his  whimsical  flower- 
strewn  style  indoors  as  well,  and  as 
Atlanta's  leading  party  decorator,  he 
sets  the  pace  for  the  city's  lavish  en- 
tertainment life,  the  heartbeat  of  the 
New  South.  But  like  many  in  the  New 
South,  Gainey  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Old  South,  though  his  history  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  Gfme  with  the  Wind  kind. 
He  grew  up  in  the  sand  hills  of  South 
Carolina,  where  "his  people"  were 
small  landowners  and  sharecroppers 
with  resounding  names  like  Augus- 
tus and  Julius  Caesar  Cato. 

The  first  garden  he  remembers 
was  that  strangest  kind  of  American 
garden,  the  swept  yard,  the  special 
purview  of  respectable  poverty,  both 
black  and  white,  in  the  South.  As  util- 
itarian as  a  piece  of  Shaker  furniture, 
and  sometimes  as  handsome  as  a  Jap- 
anese dry  garden,  a  swept  yard  con- 
sists of  bare  soil  all  around  the  house. 
A  couple  of  trees  are  permitted  to 
grow  for  shade  and  maybe  a  patch  or 
two  of  special  flowers,  but  what  really 
makes  a  swept  yard  a  garden  is  the 
pattern  created  with  the  yard  broom. 
Gainey's  childhood  yard  was  domi- 

In  the  living  room,  aboi'e  left,  a  flaking 
1920s  paint  job  casts  an  apricot  glow  on 
a  willow  settee  by  David  Hand.  Left:  In 
the  vegetable  garden  a  puppy  reclines  on 
a  bed  of  golden  thyme.  Opposite,  clock- 
wise from  top  left:  An  Adirondack  stand 
holds  a  pitcher  from  Tennessee.  Gainey 
frescoed  a  ceiling  with  Magnolia  tripetala 
leaves.  Gullah  baskets  and  an  African 
headdress  crown  a  cupboard  in  the  study. 
Tetrapanax  papyriferus  leaves  shade  the 
dining  table.  Details  see  Resources. 


The  gardener  has  moved  his  whimsical  flower-strewn  style  indoors 
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nated  by  a  huge  chinaberry  tree,  and 
his  broom  was  made  of  twigs.  He 
cleaned  up  the  leaves  and  berries  of 
his  big  tree,  when  they  fell,  and  drew 
outlines  of  house  plans  in  the  smooth 
shady  dirt  with  a  stick.  The  garden, 
as  one  would  think  of  it,  was  a  single 
large  clump  of  cannas.  LitUe  Ryan 
learned  to  grow  cuttings  by  the  im- 
memorial swap  method.  A  neigh- 
bor's camellia  twig  was  set  to  root  in 
the  sand  under  the  barn  eaves  where 
the  soil  caught  the  drips.  Camellia 
cuttings  were  covered  with  quart  ma- 
son Jars;  African  violets  with  pint 
mayonnaise  jars. 

Gainey's  native  air  is  the  hirniid, 
powerfully  scented  atmosphere  of 
the  South,  where  plantings  for  the 
past  fifty  years  or  so  have  seldom 
stretched  beyond  azaleas  and  rhodo- 
dendrons— the  heavy  broadleaf  ev- 
ergreen armature  that  garden  writer 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  disdainfully 
called  the  "cast-iron  garden."  Gain- 
ey's aim  is  to  lengthen  the  season  of 
bloom,  since  the  South  is  a  riot  of 
flowers  from  March 

Gainey's  Old  South  is  not  the  Gone  with  the  Wind  kind    thtough  midjune 

and  a  green  void 
thereafter.  He  scavenges  nearly  for- 
gotten horticultural  oddities  as  he 
travels  around  the  region,  and  a  local 
nursery.  Goodness  Grows,  lovingly 
propagates  every  cutting,  root,  and 
corm  he  brings  back.  An  elegant  and 
still  unidentified  fastigiate  hardy  cy- 
press variety  in  his  own  garden  was 
rescued  from  an  abandoned  South 
Carolina  cemetery;  in  a  nearby  yard 
an  explosion  of  white  flowers  in  late 
July  indicates  the  presence  of  Chry- 
sanlhemum  maximum  'Ryan's  Daisy',  a 
Shasta  daisy  type  he  found  near  an 
old  house  in  Decatur.  Gainey's  stan- 
dards are  rigorous;  as  he  walks 
through  his  borders,  where  the  whit- 
est of  (Continued  on  page  1 44) 

A  diamond  pattern  painted  by  Atlanta 
artist  Jeroy  Hannah  around  the  French 
windows  to  the  upstairs  porch,  opposite, 
harmonizes  with  the  textures  of  a  sweet- 
grass  basket  and  a  stickwork  rocker. 
Antique  garden  tiles  rest  on  the  bark 
table.  Above  left:  In  the  greenhouse, 
a  tropical  shower  among  the  jasmine, 
ficus,  and  bougainvillea.  Left:  Indian 
embroidery  hangs  above  a  guest  bed. 
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It  took  nearly  twenty 
years,  but  Arnold 
Scaasi,  right,  finally 
found  his  "small  but 
real"  Palm  Beach 
house  where  giving  a 
party  means  serving 
lunch  on  the  terrace, 
far  left.  Below:  The 
entry  hall  shares 
the  black  and  white 
glamour  of  the 
designer's  signature 
advertising  campaign. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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For  the  designer, 

the  resort  at  its  best 

is  simply  beach  and  palms 

By  Wendy  Goodman 
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A  strapless  silk  dress, 
above,  from  Scaasi 
Boutique.  Counter- 
clockwise from  top  right: 
The  designer  with 
Scaasi  fans  Deborah 
Norville,  model  Connie 
Cook,  Mary  Tyler 
Moore,  Nina  Griscom, 
Barbara  Bush,  and 
Gayfryd  Steinberg. 
Opposite  above:  Curved 
windows  and  railing 
give  a  nautical  feel  to 
the  study.  Opposite 
below:  Blue  is  Scaasi's 
preferred  color  for 
a  room  on  the  water. 


I  JUST  CAME  FROM  A  FITTING 
with  Elizabeth  Taylor." 
Barely  two  sentences  into 
our  interview  Arnold  Scaasi 
reinforces  my  observation 
that  he  has  a  near-monopo- 
ly on  dressing  the  social 
icons  of  our  day.  He  might  as  easily 
have  come  from  a  fitting  with  Barba- 
ra Bush,  who  also  wears  Scaasi. 

When  I  prod  for  the  secret  of  his 
success,  he  exclaims,  "I  like  them! 
Maybe  that's  it.  I  have  a  good  time.  I 
really  want  to  do  flattering  clothes.  I 
think  that's  what  dressing  is  all  about. 
That's  what  I'm  all  about — can't 
change."  Capitalizing  on  the  design- 
er's popularity  with  his  clients  was 
the  idea  of  advertising  wizard  Peter 
Rogers,  who  came  up  with  the  "Me 
and  My  Scaasi"  ad  campaign  with  its 
glamorous  black  and  whjte  portraits 
of  Scaasi  and  his  leading  ladies. 

A  time  line  of  these  photos  covers 
the  library  walls  of  the  Palm  Beach 
house  the  designer  bought  in  1988 
after  a  quest  that  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years.  His  requisites  for  the  elusive 
perfect  beach  house  were  few:  it  had 
to  be  "small  but  real"  and  easy  to  take 
care  of,  with  two  stories  and  wonder- 
ful views  of  water  and  palm  tiees. 
But  real  estate  agents  just  didn't 
seem  to  get  it.  "They  kept  showing 
me  these  extravagant  Spanish-style 
places,"  Scaasi  complains.  "I  wanted 
a  simple  house.  We  live  a  very  full 
life  in  New  York  City;  when  we  get 
down  here,  we  want  to  collapse." 

Scaasi  first  visited 
Palm  Beach  back  in 
1 964  at  the  behest  of  cli- 
ent Ruth  Tankoos,  who 
insisted  he  show  his 
collection  at  the  Colo- 
ny Hotel,  which  she 
conveniently  owned. 
The  next  day,  he  re- 
calls, "I  was  invited 
i\       ■       \    out  to  four  lunches 
by  all  the  ladies." 
Soon  the  hunt  for  a 
"small  but  real" 
house  was  on.  "I 
think  Tauruses 
are  house  people. 


"The  whole  point  of  the  house  for  me,"  says  Scaasi,  "are  the  views" 
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"I  wanted  a  simple  house,"  Scaasi  says. 
"We  live  a  very  full  life  in  New  York;  when 
we  get  down  here,  we  want  to  collapse" 


you  know.  Are  you  a  Taurus?"  Scaasi 
inquires.  "Why  do  I  think  that? 
You're  a  Gemini?  No  problem — you 
have  two  personalities." 

Finally,  after  looking  at  more  than 
two  hundred  houses — "and  I  am  not 
exaggerating" — he  saw  this  one.  It 
was  instant  love,  sealed  with  the  pro- 
nouncement, "This  is  my  house." 
(When  he  set  out  to  find  a  new  apart- 
ment in  New  York,  he  also  dismissed 
two  hundred  offerings  out  of  hand: 
"I'd  get  in  the  front  door  and  say  to 
the  agent,  we  don't  have  to  go  any 
farther — this  is  not  my  house.") 

Scaasi  is  used  to  making  a  dress 
overnight  and  believes  decorating 
should  follow  suit.  Having  signed  the 
papers  for  the  Palm  Beach  house 
early  in  December,  he  wanted  to 
spend  Christmas  there,  so  he  kept 
most  of  its  original  furnishings  and 
personalized  it  with  flowers,  carpets. 


paintings,  and  photographs;  "All  I 
did  was  make  it  look  prettier,  I 
hope."  The  centerpiece  of  the  living 
room,  a  vivid  folding  screen  painted 
by  David  Hockney,  testifies  to  Scaa- 
si's  clairvoyance.  He  bought  it  in 
London  before  he  had  found  the 
house  to  put  it  in.  "I  said  it  would  be 
perfect  for  the  place  in  Palm  Beach." 

His  entertaining  is  done  mostly 
outdoors  on  the  terrace,  at  lunch- 
time.  "The  whole  point  of  the  house 
for  me  are  the  views,"  he  confides. 
"At  night  they  don't  exist.  You  could 
be  anywhere."  Or  almost  anywhere. 
Day  or  night,  the  blue  room — Scaa- 
si's  houses  near  the  water  always 
have  a  blue  room — feels  like  the  pilot 
house  of  an  improbably  luxurious 
tugboat;  the  ocean  is  perceptible 
even  when  it  is  invisible. 

Design  rules  seem  to  have  evolved 
in  Scaasi's  scheme  of  things  quite  nat- 
urally. "I  have  a  theory  and  it  works 
for  me.  There  is  one  right  way  to  do  a 
room — when  you  change  it,  it  never 
looks  as  good."  And  dresses?  "If  by 
the  third  fitting  it  doesn't  look  terrif- 
ic, you  are  trying  too  hard;  it  wasn't 
meant  to  be."  A 
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|caasi  kept  nearly  all 
le  furniture  that  was 

the  house,  adding 
'rpets,  flowers,  and 
t,  such  as  Seascape 
jrdens  in  the  dining 
om.  The  Mottahedeh 
nterpiece  and  Philippe 
eshoulieres  plates  are 
Dm  Isabel's  Et  Cetera, 
ilm  Beach.  Opposite 
ove:  He  was  so  sure 
e  David  Hockney 
reen  in  the  living 
om  would  suit  "the 
ice  in  Palm  Beach" 
at  he  bought  it  before 

bought  the  house. 
fposite  below:  Pictures 
»m  the  "Me  and 
/  Scaasi"  series  fill  a 
mer  of  the  library. 
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Stefanidis  stenciled  the 
living  room  walls  with  a 
meandering  floral  pattern 
inspired  by  an  early  17th 
century  Afghan  embroidery. 
A  similar  motif  appears 
on  the  decorator's  Bokhara 
fabric,  available  from 
China  Seas,  which  covers 
the  Louis  XV  fauteuils 
and  a  sofa.  The  other  sofa, 
which  stretches  for  ten  feet, 
is  in  a  Clarence  House 
stripe.  The  carpet  is  a  Bijar 
from  S.  Franses,  London. 
Details  see  Resources. 


HOUSES  GO  THROUGH  CYGLES, 
just  like  people,"  reflects  Hil- 
ary Weston,  explaining  why 
she  and  her  husband,  Ga- 
len, a  Canadian  business- 
man, engaged  John  Stefani- 
dis  to  "update  and  rethink" 
their  Toronto  base.  The  Westons  had  acquired 
the  three-story  brick  residence,  designed  in  1917 
by  a  local  architect,  nearly  a  decade  before 
Stefanidis  came  on  board,  while  their  two  chil- 
dren were  small.  "John  redecorated  for  the  sec- 
ond stage,"  she  says,  "when  the  kids  were  no 
longer  wreaking  so  much  havoc." 

In  addition  to  such  obvious  responses  to  the 
family's  shifting  needs  as  the  conversion  of  a  top- 
floor  nursery  into  an  office,  Stefanidis  also  "did 
a  considerable  amount  of  fiddling  to  achieve 
better  proportions  and  a  slicker  finish,"  he 
says.  Having  worked  previously  on  the  Westons' 
historic  English  estate.  Fort  Belvedere — the 
eighteenth-century  folly  near  Windsor  Castle 
where  Edward  VUI  and  Wallis  Simpson  trysted 
— Stefanidis  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  family's  casual  tastes  and  athletic  habits. 


"John  redecorated  for  the  stage  when  the  kids  weren't  wreaking  havoc" 


Yet  the  two  houses  differed  in  character  and 
purpose.  Fort  Belvedere  is  romantic,  old-world, 
pastoral — and  a  summer  house.  The  Toronto 
place,  "very  much  for  the  family,"  says  Hilary,  is 
practical,  unpretentious,  urban — and  suitable 
for  every  season.  And,  as  Hilary,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, is  quick  to  point  out,  the  subarctic  Canadian 
winters  can  seem  interminably  long,  and  the 
hours  of  daylight  oppressively  short.  "With  all 
the  bad  weather,"  says  Stefanidis,  "we  reallv 
needed  to  make  things  jolly." 

An  enormous  fireplace,  ablaze  on  cool  days, 
welcomes  visitors  who  enter  the  front  hall.  Here 
the  house's  grandest  and  most  rustic  flourishes 
commingle  quietly  and  without  paradox.  A 
deeply  carved  baroque  frame  hangs  above  the 
marble  mantel,  yet  a  colossal  rough-hewn  basket, 
heaped  high  with  firewood,  squats  near  the 
hearth.  The  pair  of  serpentine-backed  parcel- 
gilt  eighteenth-century  chairs  from  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  are  "very  important,  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  house,"  Hilary  says,  but  they 


icst  on  a  plain  limestone  floor,  its  slabs  laid  at  an 
angle  to  foster  an  illusion  of  depth. 

Stefanidis  spruced  up  the  living  room  with 
"lather  good,  but  not  grand"  furniture  found  in 
New  York  and  London,  supplementing  what  Hil- 
ary, an  avid  collector  of  vintage  textiles,  calls  "lots 
of  bits  and  pieces  that  we'd  had  around  for  a  long 
time."  One  of  these  "bits"  was  a  circa  1600  Af- 
ghan embroidery  (now  draped  over  an  end  table) 
that  served  as  the  creative  wellspring  of  the 
room.  The  walls,  stenciled  in  a  free  interpreta- 
tion of  the  cloth's  exotic  floral  motif,  blush  gentle 
shades  of  coral  and  ocher.  The  execution  is  so 
fastidious,  there  are  no  repeats — and  therefore 
no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  pattern  for  wallpa- 
per. And  the  finish  is  so  fine  the  walls  approxi- 
mate precious  faded  silk.  Not  content  to  stop 
there,  Stefanidis  adapted  the  ancient  textile  to  an 
"unpretentious"  fabric  he  produced,  which  cov- 
ers a  pair  of  Louis  XV  chairs  and  an  immense 
sofa,  scaled  to  offset  the  room's  long  narrow  di- 
mensions and  "low  North  American  ceiling." 

Upstairs,  in  the  master  bedroom,  Stefanidis 
once  again  unfurled  bolts  of  softly  patterned  fab- 
ric. Curtained  and  lined    (Continued  on  page  145) 


floral  Stefanidis  fabric 
ailable  at  China  Seas 
fsets  the  pale  palette  in 
;  crisply  ruffled  guest 
am.  Opposite  above  and 
bosite  below:  The  cocoon- 
e  master  bedroom  is 
veloped  in  two  versions 
a  tree  of  life  print 
ajlable  from  Brunschwig 
Fils.  Stefanidis's  shell- 
aped  furniture  is  mixed 
th  Biedermeier  pieces. 
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In  Eric  Philippe's  apartment 
French  masterpieces  of  the 
1930s  and  '40s,  among  them 
Jean-Michel  Frank's  sanded- 
oak  dining  table  and  chairs 
and  a  painting  by  Christian 
Berard,  c.  1940,  are  part  of 
his  daughter  Nora's  daily 
life.  Details  see  Resources. 
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sensibility  is 
contemporary 
and  a  tad 
irreverent 


HEN  PARIS  AN- 
licjues  dealer  Eric  Phi- 
lippe talks  about  Dolly 
PartoM,  his  serene  face 
becomes  beatific.  "The 
cowboy  singer,"  he 
croons,  recalling  his  dis- 
covery of  the  big-wigged 
American  diva  one  evening  on  a  Stoc  kholm  hotel 
television  set.  "She's  so  professional,  so  smooth, 
so  bracing.  The  way  she  presents  her  performers 
as  her  own  children — she's  been  aroiuid,  she's 
seen  a  lot,  she's  lived." 

Such  enthusiasm  may  seem  surprising  from  a 
devotee  of  London  androgyne  Annie  Lennox. 
But  there  is  a  logic  here:  what  excites  Eric  Phi- 
lippe is  work  that  is 
"rigorous  and  pre-         PhiHppe'S 
c i s e ,  whether  it 
comes  with  British 
polish  or  a  Nash- 
ville twang.  He  is 
convinced  that  rig- 
or and  precision 
give  art  its  force 
and  pleasure. 

At  forty-three, 
Philippe  has  spent  most  of  his  life  cultivating  his 
convictions  and  more  than  a  decade  showing 
them  at  his  gallery  near  the  Louvre — and  living 
with  them  in  his  apartment  upstairs.  Specializing 
in  decoi  ative  arts  from  the  first  halt  of  this  centu- 
ry, he  has  a  particular  passion  for  Jean-Michel 
Erank,  Andre  Arbus,  and  Christian  Berard, 
whose  daringly  simple  elegance  made  them  the 
rage  among  moneyed  Parisians  in  the  thirties. 
His  sensibility,  however,  is  contemporary:  sensu- 
al, intuitive,  and  a  tad  irreverent. 

Taste,  for  Philippe,  is  not  a  matter  of  privilege 
or  education  but  of  belief,  and  acting  on  convic- 
tions is  a  familv  tradition.  His  businessman  fa- 
ther traded  in  his  briefcase  for  a  clown  suit  and 
joined  the  circus  to  pursue  the  trapeze  artist  who 
became  Philippe's  mother.  Philippe  himself 
abandoned  law  school  after  three  years.  After  a 
flirtation  with  fashion  photography  and  an  in- 
creasingly serious  study  of  modem  decorative 

Berard's  1940  drawing  of  columns  supported  by 
turtles  hangs  over  a  1938  pearwood  sofa  by  Rene  Prou 
in  the  living  room,  opposite.  Another  Berard  drawing 
is  tucked  behind  a  pair  of  cane  and  oak  tables  and  a 
terra-cotta  lamp,  all  by  Frank.  Between  the  windows 
are  sconces,  plaster  sculptures  of  gorgon  heads,  created 
by  Vadime  Androusov  for  Andre  Arbus  in  1937. 
Linen  on  chair  available  from  Andre  Bon,  NYC.  Right: 
Philippe,  in  Comme  des  Gargons,  with  Nora,  on  a 
chair  designed  by  Frank  with  leather  from  Hermes. 


Vase  and  lamp  I: 
Alberto  Giacome 
are  arranged 'on 
Frank's  vellum  a 
walnut  wardibbe 
all  1930,  in  the- 
master  bedroom. 
Chair  fabric  frot 
Boussac  of  Fran< 
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art,  he  opened  his  gallery  in  January  1980. 

Philipj)e  exudes  a  relaxed  and  slightly  funkx 
elegance.  In  a  city  where  it  is  rare  to  see  a  man 
whose  trousers  do  not  look  as  though  they  had 
just  been  fastidiously  pressed,  his  faintly  rum- 
pled linen  is  invigorating.  He  confidently  mixes 
Comma  des  Gargons  tailoring  with  Gucci  loafers 
or  red  Gaultier  Jeans  with  a  floppy  shell-draped 
Paul  Smith  hat.  "I  will  end  up  a  clown  like  my  fa- 
ther," he  says  happily. 

He  works  as  he  dresses,  with  unerring  instinct 
and  unflappable  poise.  When  he  was  hunting  for 
a  gallery  space,  he  disregarded  conventional  Left 
Bank  boutiques  and  installed  himself  near  the 
rue  de  Rivoli  in  the  galerie  Vero-Dodat,  a  dimh 
lit  jumble  of  displays  of  everything  from  V^ictori- 
ancupids  on  strings  and  II  Bisonte  leather  purses 
to  fussy  marble  busts  paired  with  vinyl-green  of- 
fice plants.  "I  wanted  to  be  in  and  out  at  the  same 
time,"  explains  Philippe,  referring  to  Vero- 

Dodat's  central  but 
hidden  location,  "and 
this  space  gave  me  the 
energy  to  work." 

His  first  exhibition, 
of  work  by  Jean- 
Michel  Frank,  coin- 
cided with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monograph 
on  the  designer  by 
Editions  du  Regard. 
The  success  of  the 
opening  and  of  the 
book  party  later  that 
evening — at  Le  Pal- 
ace, then  the  in  crowd's  nightclub  of  choice — 
launched  Philippe's  reputation  and  sold  him  on 
the  idea  of  organizing  special  exhibitions.  In 
1 990,  to  celebrate  the  gallery's  tenth  anniversary, 
he  assembled  an  array  of  objects  into  a  "collec- 
tion" and  lured  clients  and  friends  with  a  hand- 
some catalogue.  Among  his  finds:  stylized 
Aubusson  tapestries 


from  the  1940s  ("Too 
often  neglected  these 
days,"  he  laments),  a  vo- 
luptuous sycamore  side 
chair  from  1920,  a  pew- 
ter table  engraved  with 
a  giddy  panorama  of 
Stockholm  by  Nils  Foug- 
stedt  in  1929.  Now  an 
annual  tradition,  Phi- 
lippe's collection  is  kept 
secret  until  the  official 
unveiling.  "Almost  ev- 


Philippe's  showroom, 
above  right,  at  the 
galerie  Vero-Dodat, 
right,  displays  a  1942 
Aubusson  tapestry, 
Georges  Deveche's 
Poseidon,  above  a  1935 
blond  mahogany  table 
by  Andre  Arbus  and 
a  small  1950  painting 
by  Coutaud  above  a 
1945  table  by  Jacques 
Adnet.  Above  left:  The 
1945  oak  desk  in  the 
office  was  designed  by 
Countess  Ottolenghi. 


"I  am 
attracted 

to  the 

pure 

and  the 

delirious," 

exphiins 

Philippe 


(  I  \  iliiiig  gels  sold,"  he  marvels,  adding  with  pe- 
cuharly  French  sagacity  that  the  point  of  the 
exhibition  is  entertainment,  not  business:  "I  do  it 
to  amuse  myself — and  to  surprise  my  cHents." 

"I  am  attracted  to  the  pure  and  the  delirious," 
he  continues,  and  the  collections  offer  him  a 
chance  to  show  off  that  range.  This  year's  exhibi- 
tion includes  a  pair  of  two-foot-high  cement  poo- 
dles by  Tita  Terisse  from  the  late  1940s.  "They 
are  not  kitsch  but  forceful  and  funny,"  Philippe 
insists.  By  his  own  account,  his  style  is  "rigorous 
and  clean" — but  not  too  clean.  "It  bores  me  when 
something  is  too  clean;  it's  pretentious."  Tom 
Wolfe's  white  suit,  for  example,  Philippe  de- 
plores as  "too  systematic  to  be  truly  elegant." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Philippe  is  not  meticu- 
lous. He  makes  careful  drawings  of  his  display 
area  and  buys  pieces  to  fit  a  particular  corner  or 
wall.  But  each  object  interacts  with  its  neighbors. 
You  can  almost  hear  the  banter  between  an  over- 
size rose  sofa  monopolizing  one  corner  and  a  pair 
of  sober  curule  st(K)ls  by  Charles  Dudouyt.  The 
1980  monograph  describes  Prank's  interiors  as 
sacred  spaces,  mausoleums  of  perfect  form 


through  which  one  tiptoed  uneasily,  like  a  thief. 
In  Philippe's  hands  cosdy  vellum  and  shagreen, 
blond  woods  and  untreated  leathers  are  domesti- 
cated without  being  demeaned. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  visible  than  in  his  apart- 
ment above  the  gallery.  Approached  from  a  side 
street  and  up  three  flights,  it  is  a  quiet  explosion 
of  warmth  and  light.  Just  inside  the  front  door  a 
1945  hammered  bronze  statue  of  a  young  girl  by 
the  Swedish  sculptor  John  Lundqvist  radiates 
welcome.  The  long  corridor  leading  to  the  living 
room  is  bare  except  for  a  pair  of  chandeliers  in 
patinated  bronze  and  a  series  of  plain  brass  door 
handles,  formerly  part  of  a  Frank  interior. 

In  the  living  room  the  apartment's  small  scale 
and  modest  proportions  suddenly  seem  deliber- 
ate, allowing  priceless  furniture  and  family  life  to 
coexist  in  uncluttered  intimacy.  The  loom  dou- 
h\es  as  a  dining  room  and  library,  where  Phi- 
lippe's nine-year-old  daughter,  Nora,  curls  up 
with  a  favorite  Roald  Dahl  story  on  a  1938  pear- 
wood  sofa  by  Rene  Prou  or  perchqs  on  a  1937 
gold-painted  iron  and  cowhide  stool  by  Marc  du 
Plantier.  In  the  master  bedroom  an  Arbus  writ- 
ing desk  in  gold  lacquer  seems  almost  luminous, 
while  a  Frank  wardrobe  in  vellum  and  walnut 
projects  a  deeper  warmth. 

But  the  most  revealing  room  in  the  apartment, 
its  private  sanctuary,  is  the  bathroom.  Here  a  de- 
liciously  battered  Frank  armchair  in  sycamore 
and  natural  sheepskin  keeps  company  with  a  ca- 
pacious tub  and  a  1930  porcelain  pedestal  sink. 
To  this  grand  and  familiar  audience,  Philippe 
sings  Annie  Lennox  while  he  showers.  Prank 
might  have  found  the  room  decadent.  In  fact,  it  is 
simply  an  exclamation  of  pleasure.  A 
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Enter    the    stress-free    world    of    Hansgrohe 

Harmony  and  perfection  in  fixtures  for  the  bath 


L 


k 


lansgrone 

For  bath  &  kitchen  catalog,  send  $3  to:  Hansgrohe,  Inc.,  2840  Research  Pork  Drive,  Soquel,  CA  95073.  Phone:  408-479-051 5,  Fox:  408-479-8302     PRODUCTS  FULL  OF  IDEAS 
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LOGGIA  Living  room 


Jeffrey  Bilhuber  created  an 

Italianate  loggia,  above  and  right, 

that  offers  the  comforts  of  indoor 

living  yet  can  withstand  the  elements. 

The  iron  furniture  has  been  treated 

with  a  noncorrosive  finish.  The 

cushions  are  in  a  waterproofed 

Stroheim  &:  Romann  cotton.  The. 

sisal  is  replaced  every  few  years. 

Slatted  Bermuda  shutters  provide 
an  enclosure,/ar  right,  that  allows 
in  light  and  breezes.  A  space- 
accentuating  play  of  geometric 
shapes  extends  from  the  terra-cotta 
floor  to  the  diamond  strapwork 
ceiling.  Details  see  Resources. 


Jeffrey  Bilhuber's 
decorating  firm  makes 


the  most  of  often 


neglected  spaces 


Rooms 

By  Jacqueline  Gonnet  and  Alexandra  de  Rochefort 
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A  basement  playroom,  open  to  a  greenhouse,  was 
given  new  life  by  Bilhuber  and  his  partner,  Tom 
Scheerer,  as  an  updated  version  of  the  family  room, 
above.  The  semi-subterranean  greenhouse,  newly 
planted  with  bamboo,  was  designed  in  the  1970s  by  Joe 
D'Urso,  who  created  a  spot  for  it  by  expanding  a 
window  well.  A  mirror  on  the  back  wall  of  the  green- 
house gives  the  garden  the  illusion  of  depth. 

A  nearly  monochromatic  pale  color  scheme 
lends  the  room,  left,  a  look  of  tranquillity  and  coherence. 
An  awkward  corner  was  put  to  clever  use  by  D'Urso 
as  a  reading  platform  which  Bilhuber  and  Scheerer 
outfitted  with  pillows  and  a  futon.  The  carpet  is  stain- 
resistant  synthetic  sisal  from  Scalamandre. 

Well-defined  seating  and  playing  areas  and  ample  stor- 
age allow  the  basement,  opposite  above,  to  function 

in  multiple  ways  without  being  overrun  by  equipment 
or  clutter.  The  pool  table  is  set  off  by  a  collection  of 
photographs  casually  arranged  on  a  shallow  ledge. 


Even  though  the 

basement  isn't 

usually  a  room  with  a 

view,  this  one  comes 

equipped  with  its 

own  piece  of  nature 

thanks  to  a  sunken 

greenhouse 

The  New  Garret 


Bilhuber  and  Schcerer's  tester  bed  with  sleek  soaring  lines,  below,  emphasizes 

the  loftiness  of  a  top- floor  room  at  the  1991  Kips  Bay  Decorator  Show  House  in 

New  York.  Stairs  and  a  door  leading  to  a  terrace  further  expand  the  sense  of  space 

as  do  paintings  and  photographs  in  contrasting  sizes,  displayed  on  a  glass  shelf  at 

eye  level.  Celebrating  rather  than  camouflaging  the  fact  that  the  room  is  an  attic, 

the  decorators  supplied  it  with  an  old  floor  from  Stark  and  a  mix  of  antiques. 


Great 
Rooms 


Resources 


WRITER  IN  RESIDE^JCE 
Page  40  Jardin  de  ijileries  lir  .  n  (#6905-3)  for 
walls  and  curtains  io  the  trad  at  Scalamandre, 
NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago  Jleveland.  Dallas, 
Dania,  Houston,  LagunaNiguel  Los  Angeles,  Phil- 
adelphia, San  Francisco,  Wasnington,  DC,  Jim 
Ditallo,  Denver,  Fee-McLaran,  Honolulu;  Gene 
Smiley,  Minneapolis;  S.  C.  Smith,  Phoenix;  Design- 
ers Showroom,  Seattle.  English  library  steps, 
c  1870,  George  III  tortoiseshell/ivoiyiea  caddy  on 
mantel,  similar  at  Richard  Gould  Antiques,  Santa 
Monica  (310)  395-0724  Napoleon  III  folding 
chairs,  c  1 820  Creil  bowl  holding  pencils  on  desk, 
similar  at  Hollyhock,  Los  Angeles  (213)  931-3400 

TRAVEL 

Pages  42,  44  Csaszar  Baths,  Frankel  Leo  ut  17- 
19,  1027  Budapest;  (1)  115-4680,  fax  (1)  115- 
0271  Gellert  Hotel  and  Spa,  Szt  Gellert  ter  1 , 1 1 1 1 
Budapest,  (1)  185-2200,  fax  (1)  166-6631  Kiraly 
Baths,  Fou  84,  1027  Budapest,  (1)  202-3688  Lu- 
kacs  Baths,  Frankel  Leo  ut  25-29,  1 027  Budapest, 
(1)  115-4280  Rudas  Medicinal  Baths  (men  only), 
Dobrentei  ter  9, 1 01 3  Budapest,  (1)1 56-1 322  Sze- 
chenyi  Baths,  Allatkerti  korut  11,  1146  Budapest; 
(1)  121-0310  Thermal  Hotel  Aquincum,  Arpad  fe- 
ledelem  utja  94,  1036  Budapest,  (1)  188-6360/ 
9340,  fax  (1)  168-8872  Thermal  Hotel  Helia,  Kar- 
pat  u  62-64,  1 1 33  Budapest,  (1)1 29-8650,  fax  (1 ) 
120-1429  Thermal  Hotel  Margitsziget,  Margitszi- 
get,  1 138  Budapest,  (1 )  132-1 100,  fax  (1 )  132-3373 
PEOPLE 

Pages  50,  52  Design,  by  John  Ryman,  NYC  (212) 
529-9766  50  Kange  Trac  sisal,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
Carpet,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Troy,  Washington,  DC,  Gregory 
Alonso,  Cleveland,  Dean-Warren,  Phoenix  Cathay 
Damask  linen/cotton  (#166060)  on  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Schumacher,  for  information  (800)  552- 
9255  Cotton  ticking  on  sofa  and  chair,  at  Harry 
Zarin,  NYC  (21 2)  226-3492 
STYLE 

Page  58  Jean-Paul  Gaultier's  furniture  collection 
forV  I  A  ,$4,000  to  $9,000  ea  ,  atNeotu,  Sept  17- 
Oct  27,  to  order  at  Neotu,  133  Greene  St  ,  New 
York,  NY  10012;  (212)  982-0210  Pieces  from 
Jean-Paul  Gaultier's  fall  women's  collection  Dou- 
ble-breasted checked  wool  jacket,  at  Marshall 
Field's  28  Shop,  Chicago;  Dayton's  Oval  Room, 
Minneapolis,  Faces  cotton/polyester  vest,  at  L'Ani- 
male,  Englewood,  Maxfield,  Los  Angeles;  Hand 
Print  silk  pants,  similar  at  Macy's,  San  Francisco, 
Ralph  Davies,  San  Francisco. 
COTTAGE  COLORS 

Pages  62-69  Contracting,  by  Ben  Krupinski  Gen- 
eral Contractor,  15  Toilsome  Lane,  East  Hampton, 
NY  11937;  (516)  324-3656  Custom  paint  color 
consultation,  by  Donald  Kaufman  Color,  NYC  (212) 
243-2766;  for  standard  line,  Donald  Kaufman  Color 
Collection,  Englewood  (201 )  568-2226  62-63  Ay- 
din  Yoruk  kilim,  similar  at  Le  Monde  des  Kilims, 
NYC  (212)  431-9064  Two-seater  sofas  and  otto- 
man in  muslin,  to  order  at  George  Sherlock  An- 
tiques with  Upholstery,  London  (71 )  736-3955,  fax 
(71 )  371-51 79  Swedish  Weave  cotton/linen  check 
on  wicker  chair,  from  a  selection  at  McKinney  Kid- 
ston,  London  (71)  384-1377  19th-century  English 
mahogany  hat/umbrella  stand,  similar  to  the  trade 
at  Ann-Morns  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  755-3308  64 
Parisian  Park  slatted-wood/metal  folding  chairs 
(#4 1 50),  from  Smith  &  Hawken,  to  order  (4 1 5)  383- 
2000,  catalogue  available.  65  1920s  wicker  chair 
and  ottoman,  similar  at  Robert  Kinnaman  &  Brian 
Ramaekers  Antiques,  Bridgehampton  (516)  537- 
0779  Natural  Ribs  sisal/acrylic,  to  the  trade  at 
Stark  (see  above  for  pg  50)  20th-century  French 
metal  bistro  chairs,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Ann-Mor- 
ns (see  above)  1 9th-century  Moroccan  terra-cotta 
water  filters,  similar  at  Cobweb,  NYC  (212)  505- 
1558  Antique  church  window  mirror,  similar  at  the 
American  Wing,  Bridgehampton  (516)  537-3319 
66-67  Early  1900s  Buenos  Aires  pine/marble 
pastry  shop  table,  early  1900s  Barcelona  bent- 


wood/cane  settee,  similar  at  Cobweb  (see  above) 
Marble  countertops,  from  the  St  Regis  Hotel,  simi- 
lar at  Urban  Archaeology,  NYC  (212)  431-6969  68 
Priscilla  Plaid  Taffeta  cotton  (#45732  02)  for  cur- 
tain, to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  NYC,  Atlan- 
ta, Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver, 
Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  London  Massachusetts  painted  cupboard, 
c  1860,  similar  at  Elaine's  Antiques,  Southampton 
(516)  287-3276  Custom-size  painted  iron  bed,  to 
order  from  M  Bartozzi,  Rome  (6)  654-3342.  Tre- 
molat  rayon  check  (#4281-57)  for  curtains,  to  the 
trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  NYC,  Los  Angeles,  Trav- 
is-lrvin,  Atlanta,  High  Point,  Shecter-Martin,  Bos- 
ton, Donghia  Showrooms,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dania,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  D  C  ,  David 
Sutherland,  Dallas,  Houston,  Egg  &  Dart,  Denver, 
Matches,  Philadelphia  Old  dhurries,  similar  at  the 
Rug  Loft,  NYC  (212)  879-2663  Large  armchairs,  to 
order  from  George  Sherlock  (see  above  )  Custom- 
size  painted  iron  bed,  to  order  from  M  Bartozzi 
(see  above)  69  Vintage  porcelain  tub  and  sink, 
similar  at  Urban  Archaeology  (see  above) 
THOROUGHLY  MODERN  MEN 
Page 70 Marcel  Breuer  1928B19chrome/glass ta- 
ble, similar  at  Barry  Friedman,  NYC  (212)  794- 
8950  73  Alvar  Aalto  tubular-steel  sofa  beds 
(#390),  to  the  trade  at  ICF,  for  showrooms  (914) 
365-2500  Marcel  Breuer  1928  B22  chrome/glass 
table  by  bed,  similar  at  Barry  Friedman  (see 
above)  74  Built-in  bookcases,  picture  rails,  both 
by  Peter  Superti  of  Trans-Hudson  Design,  Hobo- 
ken  (201)  798-3018  75  Applause  cotton  velvet 
(#2672)  for  curtain,  to  the  trade  at  Gretchen  Bel- 
linger, for  showrooms  (518)  235-2828 
RETURN  TO  GREY  GARDENS 
Pages  78-83  Garden  and  landscape  design,  by 
Victoria  Fensterer,  Amagansett  (516)  267-6079, 
(516)267-8696 
VITRUVIUS  IN  INDIANA 
Pages  84^89  Architectural  design,  by  Thomas 
Gordon  Smith,  1903  Dorwood  Dr  ,  South  Bend,  IN 
46617,  (219)239-6137  Structural  engineering,  by 
Leonard  Morse-Fortier,  Cambridge  (617)  253- 
5569  Contracting,  by  Heritage  Construction  Co  , 
Granger  (219)  277-0101  84  Painted  terra-cotta 
metopes,  by  Thomas  Gordon  Smith  (see  above) 
85  Limestone  for  columns  and  entablature,  from 
Bybee  Stone,  Ellettsville  (812)  876-2215  Durock 
exterior  stucco,  from  USG  Corp  ,  for  stores  (800) 
621-9622  Tilt  Turn  windows,  from  Marvin  Windows 
&  Doors,  for  stores  (800)  346-51 28  86-87,  88  Liv- 
ing room  fresco,  by  Thomas  Gordon  Smith  (see 
above)  Interior  plaster  for  fresco,  by  USG  Corp 
(see  above)  86-87  American  Empire  mahogany 
center  table  and  chairs,  similar  at  1 60  West  Chica- 
go Antiques,  Allen  (517)  869-2929  American  Em- 
pire sofa,  similar  from  Barbara  Taylor,  Michiana 
Antiques  Mall,  Nyles  (616)  684-7001  87, 88  Dining 
room  fresco,  by  Ruth  Engelhardt  Stroik,  Notre 
Dame  (219)  239-61 37  88  Classic  Corlon  Sandoval 
vinyl  flooring,  from  Armstrong  World  Industries,  for 
stores  (800)  233-3823  89  Painted  door  surround, 
by  Thomas  Gordon  Smith  (see  above) 

TALES  OF  THE  SEA 

Pages  90-97  Decoration,  by  JacquelynneP  Lan- 
ham  Designs,  472  East  Paces  Ferry  Rd  ,  Atlanta, 
GA  30305;  (404)  364-0472  90-91  Rivers  Natural 
canvas  on  furniture,  tothetradeatTravis-lrvin  Fab- 
rics, Atlanta  (404)  237-5079  Pucker  Cloth  cotton 
plisse  (#HC-86305)  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Henry  Cassen,  division  of  Decorators  Walk,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Hous- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  DC  , 
Wallcoverings  North,  Anchorage,  Borland,  Hono- 
lulu; Hampton  Row,  Minneapolis,  Dean-Warren, 
Phoenix  Seya  (#117-20)  and  Nitik  II  (#149-201) 
batik-inspired  linen  prints  (shown  bleached)  for 
cushions  near  fireplace,  to  the  trade  at  China  Seas, 
for  showrooms  (800)  723-8207  Italian  fabric  throw, 
similar  at  Melosi,  Atlanta  (404)  352-5451  New  En- 
gland boat  model,  c  1920,  and  1880s  ship  diora- 
ma, similar  at  Witte's  Antiques,  Hillsboro  (703)  668- 
6521  Manila  rattan  chair,  iron/glass  game  table 
(#8001  -G)  (without  glass  shelf),  to  the  trade  to  or- 
der at  Pierce  Martin/Rattanworks,  for  showrooms 


(404)  237-6765,  catalogue  available  French  wal- 
nut stool,  c  1 850,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Tom  Hayes 
&  Assocs  ,  Atlanta  (404)  233-7425  Custom  birch- 
top  table  with  willow/alder  twig  base  and  bird's 
nest,  to  order  from  Tiger  Mountain  Woodworks, 
Scaly  Mountain  (704)  526-5577  by  appt  93  Ameri- 
can painted  side  chairs,  c.  1880,  similar  to  the 
trade  at  Toby  West,  Atlanta  (404)  233-7425  94-95 
Table  of  French  wrought-iron  base,  c.  1900,  mar- 
ried with  19th-century  English  pine  top,  similar  to 
the  trade  at  Toby  West  (see  above)  Wood  chairs 
(#7771)  (unpainted),  to  the  trade  at  the  Artistic 
Frame  Co.,  Brooklyn  (212)289-2100  Madagascar 
Cloth  coarse  woven  raffia  (#HCY-390-AA-95)  on 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Hinson  &  Co  ,  NYC,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta,  Dania; 
Devon  Service,  Boston;  Jim  Barrett,  Dallas;  Regen- 
cy House,  Denver,  San  Francisco;  Duncan  Hug- 
gins  Perez,  Philadelphia;  Designers  Showroom, 
Seattle;  Richard  Russell,  Washington,  DC.  Giaco- 
metti-inspired  iron  candelabrum  (#8122),  to  the 
trade  at  Pierce  Martin/Rattanworks  (see  above).  96 
One-of-a-kind  turn-of-the-century  Philippine  ma- 
hogany carriage  boxes  (#5526),  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  rattan  chair  (#3022),  to  the  trade  at 
Pierce  Martin/Rattanworks  (see  above),  Frampton 
chintz  (#32489-1)  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Clar- 
ence House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dal- 
las, Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy  97  Custom  hand-forged  steel  four-poster 
bed,  similar  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Shaffer 
Forge,  Stone  Mountain  (404)  469-2680  Philippine 
hand-hammered  tin  candlestick,  copyof  18th-cen- 
tury ecclesiastical  candlestick,  made  into  a  lamp, 
similar  at  Melosi  (see  above)  ; 
MOTHER  NATURE'S  SON 
Page 98  Similar  handbags,  from  the  DeVecchi  Col- 
lection by  Hamilton  Hodge,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC,  Bloomingdales,  NYC,  Bergen  County,  Boca 
Raton,  Chestnut  Hill,  the  Falls,  King  of  Prussia, 
North  Michigan,  Palm  Gardens,  Short  Hills,  White 
Flint,  White  Plains,  I  Magnin,  Beverly  Hills,  Palm 
Desert,  Phoenix,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara, 
Seattle,  Woodland  Hills,  Neiman  Marcus,  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  for  other  stores  (212)  758-9770.  99 
Technical  design  assistance,  by  Laura  Conti,  via 
Procopio  5,  20146  Milan;  (2)  473544, 
YANKEE  MODERNIST 

Pages  100,  102-104  Architecture,  by  Peter 
Forbes  &  Assocs  ,  241  A  St.,  Boston,  MA  02210, 
(617)  542-1  760,  fax  (61  7)  542-2407 
ON  NUREYEV'S  ISLAND 
Page  111  Custom  lampshades,  by  Tessa  Kennedy 
Design,  Los  Angeles  (310)  273-4097;  London  (71) 
221-4546 

ROOTED  IN  GEORGIA 

Pages  112-17  Garden  design,  decoration,  by 
Ryan  Gainey,  3165  East  Shadowlawn  Ave.,  Atlan- 
ta, GA  30305,  (404)  233-2050/7800.  Selected  fur- 
niture and  accessories,  similar  at  the  Potted  Plant, 
Atlanta  (404)  233-7800;  the  Cottage  Garden,  At 
lanta  (404)  233-2050;  the  Connoisseur's  Garden 
Atlanta  (404)  233-7800. 116  Willow  garden  bench, 
reproduction  to  order  at  the  Potted  Plant  (see 
above)  117  Decorative  painting,  by  Jeroy  Hannah, 
Atlanta  (404)  939-9849  Late  19th  century  lattice- 
work garden  edging  tile  on  bark  table,  reproduc- 
tion to  order  at  the  Potted  Plant  (see  above). 
PALM  BEACH  STORY 

Page  118  Ceramic  lettuce,  by  Dodie  Thayer,  simi- 
lar at  Isabel's  Et  Cetera,  Palm  Beach  (407)  655- 
5394  120  Strapless  silk  jacquard  mid-calf  dress, 
by  Arnold  Scassi  for  Scassi  Boutique,  to  special  or- 
der at  Martha,  NYC,  Bal  Harbour,  Palm  Beach;  Nei- 
man Marcus,  Nordstrom  (couture  department); 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  123  Tobacco  Leaf  porcelain 
epergne,  by  Mottahedeh,  at  Isabel's  Et  Cetera  (see 
above);  Masterpiece  Home  Furnishing,  Fairfield; 
George  Watts  &  Son,  Milwaukee;  Gump's,  San 
Francisco;  to  order  at  Maier  &  Berkele,  Atlanta; 
Amen  Wardy,  Beverly  Hills;  Bromberg  &  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham; Squire  Chase,  McLean;  Jacobson's.  Al- 
hambra  Limoges  porcelain  dinner  plates,  by 
Philippe  Deshoulieres,  at  Isabel's  Et  Cetera  (see 
above);  for  other  stores  (201 )  939-41 99, 
NORTHERN  EXPOSURE 
Pages  124-29  Decoration,  by  John  Stefanidis,  6 
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BurnsallSt ,  London  SW3  3ST,  (71)351-7511.  fax 
(71)352-9460  Flowers,  by  Lidia  Tacconelli  of  Fiori 
Floral  Designs,  Toronto  (416)  658-0715  124-25 
Bokhara  linen/cotton/modralacrylic  (#1030-20)  on 
fauteulls  and  sofa,  by  John  Stefanidis,  to  the  trade 
at  China  Seas,  for  showrooms  (800)  723-8207 
Windsor  hemp/rayon  stripe  on  sofa  at  left,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  96)  Bi- 
jar  carpet,  c  1850,  sinnilar  at  S  Franses,  London 
(71 ) 976-1 234  Three Seater sofa.  Four Seater sofa, 
Bestigui  chairs  at  right,  ottonnan,  all  by  John  Stefa- 
nidis, to  order  at  John  Stefanidis  &  Assocs  ,  261 
Fulham  Rd  ,  London  SW3  6HY,  (71 )  352-3537  127 
19th-century  IVIirzapur  carpet,  similar  at  Doris  Les- 
lie Blau,  NYC  (212)  759-371 5  Colette  silk  stripe  for 
dining  room  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Lit- 
tle, NYC,  Stamford;  Ainsworth-Noah,  Atlanta, 
Shecter-fVlartin,  Boston;  David  Parrett,  Chatham; 
Designers  Choice,  Chicago;  Boyd-Levinson,  Dal- 
las, Houston,  Design  West,  Dania,  Shanahan  Col- 
lection. Denver,  Randolph  &  Hem,  Los  Angeles. 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  JW  Showroom,  Phila- 
delphia; S.  C,  Smith.  Phoenix,  Stephen  E  Earls 
Showroom.  Portland.  Seattle.  Richard  Russell. 
Washington.  DC  128  New  Kandahar  Filler  cotton 
for  walls,  shell-shaped  sofa  and  chairs,  curtains, 
table,  and  bed,  Kandahar  Narrow  Stripe  cotton  on 
ottoman,  chairs,  and  chaise,  to  the  trade  at  Brun- 
schwig  (see  above  for  pg  68)  Shell-shaped  sofas 
and  chairs,  ottoman,  all  by  John  Stefanidis,  to  order 
at  John  Stefanidis  &  Assocs.  (see  above)  129 
Emma  cotton  (#1045-01)  for  bed  curtains  and  pil- 
low, by  John  Stefanidis,  to  the  trade  at  China  Seas 
(see  above)  Plain  Muslin  for  dressing  table,  at  Eliz- 
abeth Eaton,  London  (71)  589-01 18  Custom  wov- 
en Pheasant's  Eye  cotton  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  to 
order  at  Bernard  Thorp.  London  (71)  362-5745 
Daybed,  chairs,  dressing  table,  mirror,  column 
lamp,  bedside  table,  all  by  John  Stefanidis,  to  or- 
der at  John  Stefanidis  &  Assocs  (see  above) 
PARISIAN  PURIST 

Pages  130-37  European  decorative  arts,  1900- 
1950,  at  Eric  Philippe,  25  Galerie  Vero-Dodat, 
75001  Paris;  (1 )  42-33-28-26,  fax  (1 )  42-21  -1 7-93 
130-31,  32,  Tapis  Natte  linen  (#T610)  on  dining 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Andre  Bon,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin, 
Atlanta;  Leonard  B,  Hecker  &  Assocs  ,  Boston, 
Nicholas  P  Karas,  Chicago;  John  Edward  Hughes, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Southard,  Dania;  Nielsen-Mayne. 
Denver.  Shears  &  Window.  Laguna  Niguel.  [Ran- 
dolph &  Hem,  Los  Angeles.  JW  Showroom,  Phila- 
delphia, Pacific  Showrooms  West,  San  Francisco, 
Elinor  &  Verve,  Seattle;  IVIatches  at  Ivliley,  Washing- 
ton. DC  134  Sirocco  cotton  sateen  (#3530)  on 
chair,  to  the  trade  at  Boussac  of  France,  for  show- 
rooms (21 2)  421 -0534. 
GREAT  ROOMS 

Pages  139-41  Decoration,  by  Jeffrey  Bilhuber 
and  Tom  Scheerer,  of  Bilhuber,  1 9  East  65  St .  New 
York.  New  York  10021;  (212)517-7673  139Cara- 
velle-Texture  cotton  (shown  waterproofed)  on 
cushions,  to  the  trade  at  Stroheim  &  Romann,  for 
showrooms  (718)  706-7000  Open  Cube  laminat- 
ed birchwood  tables,  to  order  at  Bilhuber  (see 
above),  Nagpur  cotton  print  on  pillows  on  sofa,  at 
Far  Eastern  Fabrics,  NYC  (212)  683-2623  140 
Tami  Tapis  olefin  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Scala- 
mandre  (see  above  for  pg  40).  New  Daughtry  Cloth 
viscose/linen  (#HCW-308-AA-74)  on  sofas, 
chaise,  and  chairs,  Ultrasuede  polyester  (#CDW- 
709-KB-53)  for  beige  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Hinson 
(see  above  for  pgs  94-95)  Drap  wool  (#4135- 
0085)  for  dark  brown  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  f\/lanuel 
Canovas  (see  above  for  pg  68)  Wicker  chaise 
longue  (#W7800),  to  the  trade  at  Bielecky  Broth- 
ers, for  showrooms  (212)  753-2355  141  Nonwe- 
gian  slatted-rosewood/steel  chair  near  pool  table, 
similar  at  280  Modern,  NYC  (212)  941-5825  Stain- 
less steel  tester  bed,  to  order  at  Bilhuber  (see 
above)  Antique  random  width  chestnut  plank 
flooring,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Stark  (see  above  for 
pg  50)  Bakh  Shaiesh  carpet,  c  1830,  similar  at 
F  J.  Hakimian,  NYC  (212)  371-6900  American 
Queen  Anne  chairs,  Chippendale  slipper  chair, 
and  Chippendale  lowboy,  similar  at  Bernard  & 
S  Dean  Levy,  NYC  (212)  628-7088 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


Grey  Gardens 

(Continued  jr am  page  82)  wrote,  "For 
whenever  I  say  my  garden  I  mean  that 
small  walled-garden  opening  out  of 
the  sunroom  at  East  Hampton." 

"We  had  to  take  Edie  Beale's  word 
for  it  that  there  was  a  garden,"  says 
Quinn.  Spelunking  in  the  green 
depths  of  privet,  poison  ivv,  and  wild 
grape,  they  found  the  walls  intact.  "We 


had  to  drop  a  bulldozer  inside  with  a 
crane,"  she  says,  "because  the  gateways 
were  too  narrow.  We  took  everything 
out;  it  was  just  a  mud  pit.  Then  we  re- 
built the  pergola  and  planted  wisteria 
over  it.  ■  Quinn,  who  is  quite  happy 
never  to  scratch  the  soil  herself, 
dreamed  of  "pink  things  there,  tall 
white  things  here,  little  blue  curly  ones 
on  this  side,  something  lacy,  something 
bushy."  Victoria  Fensterer,  her  imagi- 
native garden  designer,  added  Thalic- 


"Me  a  decorator? 
I  love  it!" 

"Widowed  in  my  thirties,  with  a  young  family  to  bring 
up,  an  office  job  just  wasn't  for  me.  I  thought  of  becoming 
a  decorator  because  the  hours  wouldn't  tie  me  down  - 
but  how  to  get  started?  The  Sheffield  Home-Study 
Course  helped  me  find  a  new  life.  Today  I'm  independent 
- 1  love  my  work  -  and  my  children  are  proud  of  me." 

-  Mary  S.,  Lakeivood,  N.Y. 

Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


HA\  EN  T  ^Ol  \X  ISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours' 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a 
corner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  decorating  problem,  you  may  have 
the  potential  for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim 
ming  w  ith  opportunity  ^ou  can  start  \  t)ur 
own  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours — part-time  or  full-time  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful 

You   have  entree  to  glamorous  show 
rooms  and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public,  ^ou  move  in  a  world 
oi  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

What  Sheffield  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new 
training  program  expressly  designed  fot 
study  in  your  spare  time  No  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  skills  are  necessary  to 
qualify  for  enrollment. 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail.  You  also  receive  "Listen-and- 
Learn'  cassette  tapes  on  w  hich  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
It's  like  having  a  private  tutor  at  home. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

\ou  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating  You  then 


m()\  e  step  b\  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement, 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  You  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  showrooms  and  get 
top  discounts. 

"\'ou  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
which  \ou  work  on  at  home.  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  decorator  reviews  them  and 
then — speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape — offers  specific  tips, 
ideas,  and  friendly  advice.  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School's  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  which  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail  There's  no  ob- 
ligation  No  salesman  will  call 


r 


Slieffiekl  Scliool 
of  Interior  Design 

211  East  ^3  Street,  New  \ork.  N^'  lOOl" 


For  free  booklet, 

CiUl  Toll- Free 

800-451-SHEFF. 

Ask  for  Operator  182 

...orinailcoupou. 
.Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG82,  211  East  43  Street 

Ntw  York.  N>    loor 

Plca.M-  mail  me  v\  ithout  charge  or  oblijjaton  the 

lull-color  booklet     )'niir  Future  in  liitvrinr 

Decorating   No  salesman  will  call 

'  ]   I  iider  IK   check  here  for  special  iiitormaiion 

Print 

Name 


Address  . 

City/ 
State 


_/ip._ 
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Grey  Gardens 


Irinn  > oclich) mtianum  t'lvngiurii, 
cchiiiops,  sidalcea,  car\  ipleris,  ciiniti- 
liiga,  perovskia.  macU-ava,  chelone, 
R<js(i  ruhrifolia,  pink  and  white  lilies, 
among  inanv  others.  In  tlie  center  of 
the  lectangle,  tall  soft-colored  peren- 
nials now  ring  a  patch  of  iurf  jnst  big 
enongh  to  hold  two  Adirondack  chairs. 
From  Anna  (iilman  Hills  sunroom 
there  is  again  an  enticing  view  that 
tempts  the  laziest  sunimei  visitor  down 
ihe  grassy  path. 

A  photograph  of  the  young  Anna 
( iilman  Hill,  seated  demurely  in  a  ram- 
l)ler-covered  niche,  shows  her  flanked 
bv  two  boiitjuets,  one  of  her  own  gar- 
dening tools  and  the  other  of  potted  hv- 
drangeas.  It  hints  at  wliat  her  book 
reveals:  her  energy,  her  cheerfulness — 
and  her  mild  self-deprecating  humor. 
Donning  that  protective  shield  was  al- 
most a  reflex  for  Hill,  or  for  any  of  her 
female  contemporaries  who  set  out  to 


display  their  own  expertise  in  public. 

Like  the  position  of  women.  Hill's 
garden  is  somewhat  different  now. 
The  bare  masonry  is  thickly  padded 
with  ivy  and  roses,  and  the  glimpse 
from  within  the  garden  of  "blue  water 
between.  .  .the  high  dunes,  grass  ccn- 
ered  and  soft  gray  like  our  walls,"  has 
vanished  behind  the  roofs  of  other 
houses,  screens  of  privet,  and  the 
green  domes  of  trees.  In  other  ways 
much  is  inichanged,  and  Hill  could  be 
writing  today  when  she  says  that  "gar- 
dening in  Suffolk  County  spoils  you 
for  gardening  anywhere  else  in  North 
America.  It  is  an  almost  foolproof 
place,  for  all  you  have  to  do  to  grow  the 
most  delicate  specimen  is  to  go  out  into 
the  rough  lawn  or  into  a  field,  dig  a 
hole  and  put  it  in."  It  is  still  true  that  "all 
green  things  upon  that  particular  piece 
of  earth  praise  the  Lord  with  might 
and  main.  .  .  .Their  blossoms  are  larg- 
er and  more  brilliantly  colored  than 
those  of  inland  plants,"  thanks  to  the 
"rich  black  muck"  and  "an  almost  con- 


tinuous moisture  from  the  sea." 

Now,  as  then,  this  is  a  garden  for 
summer  only — now,  as  then,  the  last 
flowei  s  the  owners  see  as  they  leave  at 
the  end  of  August  are  sheaves  of  silver- 
pink  and  white  Aucmone  japonira, 
"which  throve  in  the  shadiest  border." 
Smnmer  time  acts  as  a  powerful  solvent 
at  (irey  (iaidens,  and  one  hears  Little 
Edie  nun  inuring,  "It's  very  diffkult  to 
keep  the  line  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  \'ou  know  what  I  mean?" 
Quinn  and  Bradlee  have  had  the 
strength  and  style  to  keep  Big  Edie  and 
Little  Edie  in  the  garden  too:  the  half- 
rotten  catalpa  and  the  straggly  wild 
cherry  by  the  front  porch  are  their 
witnesses.  Out  by  the  road  is  another 
reminder  of  the  Beales  and  of  the 
continuous  life  of  this  place.  Instead  of 
the  ubic|mtous  privet  hedge,  there  is  a 
high  wild  swath  of  bittersweet,  honey- 
suckle, blackberry,  goldenrod,  and 
sweet  autumn  clematis--^something 
that  separates  inside  from  outside,  but 
not  the  past  from  the  present.  A 


Cottage  Colors 

((lontinuedjrom  page  68)  explains — and 
ihe  living  room  sofas  came  from  Lon- 
don, but  nuich  of  the  rest  turned  up  in 
lo(  al  shops.  "I  found  that  I  love  to  shop 
for  antiques,"  she  says.  An  old  wickei 
chair  and  ottoman  she  di.scovered  in 
I^ridgehamplon  sit  proudly  in  the  liv- 
ing loom  in  their  original  faded  dress. 
The  Lloyd  Loom  chairs,  also  from  the 
Hamptons,  have  been  repainted — 
"pale  pink,  apricot,  almost  colors  with- 
out a  name  " — then  rubbed  down  to 
look  old.    lowering  iion  plant  stands 


purchased  by  photograph  from  a  New- 
port dealer  take  the  place  of  curtains  in 
the  dining  room,  and  unpretentious 
French  bistro  chairs,  sans  cushions, 
ring  a  pine  table  from  the  coimtryside 
of  Argentina.  "I'm  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  lot  of  friends  who  do  this  sort  of 
thing,"  says  Vivian.  "Someone  would 
say,  'I  just  brought  back  this  great  fab- 
ric from  London,'  and  it  would  be  just 
what  I  love." 

If  there  is  a  single  surprise,  it's  that 
an  art  dealer's  house  has  not  one  paint- 
ing on  the  wall.  Instead  a  changing 
collection  of  photographs  and  twenti- 
eth-century drawings  appear  in  unex- 


pected places — propped  under  tables, 
marching  across  the  mantle.  "The 
trees  and  flowers  are  my  paintings," 
Vivian  says.  "F"rom  Monday  to  Friday 
I'm  always  looking — here  I  like  a  rest 
for  my  eye." 

Asked  to  descrifx-  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  house,  she  gently  disparages 
the  effect  she  so  painstakingly  created: 
"It's  kind  of  a  stripped-down  k)ok.  I 
wanted  it  .seamless,  as  if  it  had  been  this 
way  from  the  beginning,  and  I  think 
that  happened."  Her  kindred  spirit, 
the  old  lady  buried  out  back,  would  no 
doubt  agree:  the  city  folks  haven't 
ruined  her  farmhouse.  A 


Rooted  in  Georgia 

(('.oiilnnied  j roiii  page  116)  perennial 
sweet  |)eas  stare  back  at  him  with  pale 
gi cen  eyes,  he  talks  about  what  it  takes 
to  make  him  want  to  save,  propagate, 
and  glow  a  plant:  "It's  not  haid  to  be 
pi(  ky  about  plants.  A  desirable  one  has 
to  have  everything — form,  structure, 
hardiness,  and  the  ability  to  blend  into 
the  garden.  " 

He  lives  near  Diuid  Hills,  one  of  the 
oldest  Atlanta  neighborhoods,  whose 


gardenesque  curves  were  designed  by 
the  Olmsted  firm  just  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  A  dozen  years  ago  he 
bought  a  squat  cozy  stone-clad  bimga- 
low  built  in  1906  for  a  family  of  whole- 
sale florists.  Fiom  the  maze  of  green- 
houses, compost  heaps,  and  garden 
middens  Gainey  shaped  a  series  of 
green  rooms.  One  fallen-in  green- 
house became  the  main  garden;  the 
central  path,  once  the  central  walk  be- 
tween the  florists'  benches,  is  partly 
composed  of  the  original  cast-stone 
pavers.  One  still-intact  greenhouse  is 


filled  with  tropical  plants — and  a  show- 
er. Gainey's  domestic  life,  as  it  should 
be  in  the  South,  is  a  series  of  little  trips 
that  take  him  outdoors;  one  of  the  best 
is  this  daily  twenty-step  jaunt  across  the 
paved  courtyard.  A  shorter  route  to 
cleanliness  leads  across  the  porch  to  the 
"Tuscan  bathroom,"  actually  an  old 
lean-to  transmogrified  with  terra-cotta 
paint.  The  claw-footed  tub  feels  as  if  it 
were  in  the  garden,  placed  as  it  is  in  a 
bay  window. 

The  house  itself  is  overwhelming  in 
its  decorative  details.  Most  of  the 
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rooms,  Ciaiiicy  i  ucl  ully  adiiiils,  are  sel- 
dom used.  His  busy  life  keeps  him  run- 
ning straight  from  garden  to  kite  hen  to 
bedroom  and  hath,  with  the  occasional 
drop  onto  a  hickory  roc  kei  on  the 
j  porch.  The  other  looms  are  like  col- 
lages— some  of  them  air  collages.  In 
the  sitting  room  the  delicate  plaster- 
work  turns  out  to  i)e  huge  MairiKilia  lii- 
prtala  leaves  glued  to  the  ceiling.  Oul- 
of-scale  objects  loom  in  the  dai  kness 
(the  best  southern  houses  <ne  always 
dark);  the  latest  arrival  is  a  room- 
height  siudlower  made  c)ut  of  a  wood- 
en dowel  and  a  lot  ol  painted  c  anvas. 
His  second  life  as  a  party  decorator 
leaves  such  flotsam  around,  and  it  adds 
to  the  charm. 

"We  only  know  things  up  to  a  certain 
point,"  says  (iainey  about  his  family's 
past  (his  great-great-grandmother  was 
a  Cherokee).  The  highly  wrought  sur- 
faces of  this  bungalow  aie  a  patchwork 
of  what  he  wants  to  remember  about 
where  he  comes  from.  Every  available 
wall  space  has  a  painted  motto  or  a  mu- 
ral, every  tabletop  is  jammed  with  pic- 
ture frames,  a  family  of  handmade 
baskets  dwindles  to  a  little  split  white 
oak  number  from  1  ennessee  no  bigger 
than  an  acorn,  a  spavined  glass-front- 
ed cabinet  contains  a  precious  cache  of 
beadwork  pouches  worked  by  Native 
Americans  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
However,  Gainey  is  not  a  collector  or 
an  antic]uarian  but  an  assembler,  and 
many  of  the  things  he  works  with  inside 
and  out,  such  as  lampshades  and  flow- 


ei  pots,  are  mass  produced  to  start  with. 
In  this  he  is  a  child  of  his  times.  "Every- 
thing comes  as  a  blank,"  he  says.  "It's 
what  you  do  with  it."  He's  not  a  hoard- 
er either,  nor  could  he  be — his  "se- 
ct ets"  are  so  easy  they  can  be  picked  up 
at  a  glance — tie  a  skinny  black  ribbon 
around  the  neck  of  a  plain  glass  con- 
tainer, lor  instance.  No  one  could  fail 
lo  be  tickled  by  what  fills  his  garden, 
house,  and  shops.  Veering  dangeious- 
ly  close  lo  cute  at  times,  his  ensembles 
preser\e  their  dignil\  and  magic  with  a 
southern  storvtellers  nerve  and  verve. 
With  prosperitv  and  fame,  Ciainev 
now  wears  French  smocks  from  a  bi o- 
canteur  in  E'Islc-sur-la-Sorgue  in  the 
I.uberon,  $600  challis  shawls  so  fine 
thev  can  be  drawn  through  the  prover- 
bial wedding  i ing,  and  wide-brimmed 
straw  hats  a  la  Evtton  Strachev.  .A  driv- 
ing businessman  notwithstanding  such 
touches,  he  is  a  pleasuie  lo  listen  to  on 
the  phone,  giving  a  lesson  in  Ciaine\'s 
Economic  Laws  to  an  apprentice  w  ho  is 
staking  plants  in  a  client's  garden:  "Re- 
member it's  my  mone\ .  You  can  go  buy 
fifty-dollar-a-yard  ribbon  and  fancv 
green  sticks  if  you  want  tcj,  but  when 
you're  working  for  me,  just  go  down 
the  street  and  cut  some  bamboo  and 
get  some  old  green  string."  Truth  is, 
the  bamlxx)  looks  much  better  anvw  ay. 
Although  (iainev  savs  that  with  success 
he  is  "nervous  about  staving  who  I  am," 
there  is  a  ruthlessness  about  his  tastes 
and  character  and  expression  that  w  ill 
keep  him  safely,  uniquelv  eccentric. 


Northern  Exposure 

(Continued  from  page  128)  in  a  gathered 
cotton  whose  design  derives  from  an 
old  French  tree  of  life  print,  the  bed- 
roc^m  beckons  like  a  pinkish  chrysalis 
where  one  might  happily  withdraw  to 
await  the  arrival  of  spring. 

The  course  of  the  seasons  and  the 
phases  of  the  day  do  in  fact  determine 
the  way  the  house  is  inhabited,  every 
bit  as  much  as  they  affect  the  activity  in 
the  statue-dcitted  green  gardens  out- 
side. (An  avid  gardener,  Hilary  co- 
wrote  with  Nicole  Easton  the  book  In  a 
Canadian  Garden.)  "One  uses  houses 
with  the  light,"  Hilary  elaborates. 
"We're  in  the  breakfast  room  in  the 
morning,  the  living  room  in  the  after- 


noon, and  the  library  after  diiuier" — a 
formal  meal  taken  bv  the  famih  nightlv 
in  the  dining  room.  There  buff-ccjl- 
ored  paneling  and  Georgian  silver 
radiate  a  mellow  gleam  that  is  as 
flattering  as  candlelight.  On  some  eve- 
nings the  expandable  table  seats  just 
the  four  VV'estons;  more  often  it  is 
opened  to  accommodate  visitors. 

Not  siuprisinglv,  the  Westerns"  guest 
rooms — stcjcked  with  everything  from 
Irish  bed  linens  to  writing  paper — are 
frequently  occupied.  "People  are  al- 
ways blowing  in  for  a  day  or  so  for  one 
reason  or  another,"  Hilary  says.  "So  ev- 
ery room  in  the  house  is  very  much 
used.  1  hate  rooms  that  are  just  fcM" 
show.  I  like  my  house  to  be  lived  in  fully 
by  all  our  friends  and  every  family 
member,  including  cjur  dog. "  A 


Into  the  New  .South,  .i  land  oi  bland- 
l\  matching  furniture  and  genteelly 
formal  decor,  Gainey  has  introduced 
an  affection  for  crumbling  sand  plas- 
ter, flyspecked  surfaces,  crazed  paint, 
and  mongrel  objects  as  well  as  plants 
that  have  slipped  from  cultivation.  For 
him  cobalt  blue  begins  at  home  as  the 
color  of  milk  of  magnesia  bottles,  and  a 
pile  of  leftover  two-inch  dav  pots  be- 
comes a  most  appropiiate  coping, 
overturned  and  iieatK  lined  up  at  the 
edge  of  his  flower  border.  Buddy,  Hol- 
Ivhock,  Snapper,  and  Rosemary,  his 
vard-dog  pack  who  travel  everywheie 
with  him,  are  stylish  mutts  as  mottled 
and  rustic  as  VV'hieldon  pottery.  Cer- 
tainly sunstruck  chintzes,  thieadbare 
brocades,  and  worn  luggage  are  no 
novelty  in  New  \'ork,  London,  or  Paris. 
Gaine\"s  particular  abilitv  to  stretch  the 
style  into  the  South  comes  from  having 
lived  at  the  edge  of  what  is  now  called 
the  "econonn  of  lack,"  a  long-familiar 
place  where  nothing  gets  thrown  away 
and  one  old  saving  runs,  "I  oo  poor  to 
paint  and  loo  pi oud  to  whitewash."  A 
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Gandee 

To  be  a  Guest  Thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Winston  Fred- 
crick  Churchill  Guest  showed  up  on 
^^^^"^^"^"^^^^  the  cover  of  Tune  magazine  standing 
tall,  proud,  and  confident  as  the  platinum-blond  para- 
digm of  what  in  the  summer  of  1962  was  called  New  Soci- 
ety. For  the  photograph,  taken  in  front  of  Templeton, 
the  Guests'  fifty-five-room  house  in  Roslyn,  Long  Island, 
Mrs.  Guest,  better  known  as  C.Z.,  wore  riding  boots, 
Huntsman  jodhpurs,  and  a  necktie.  Her  hair  was 
brushed  back  tight  in  the  kind  of  taut  little  flip  that  Gloria 
Vanderbilt  would  later  make  famous,  and  a  dog  stood  in 
front  of  her,  a  big  beautiful  Saluki,  which  Mrs.  Guest 
steadied  by  means  of  a  very  short  and  very  firm  leash. 

It  was  this  image  of  unapologetic  American  aristocracy 
that  I  took  with  me  to  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  not 
long  ago  when  I  turned  up  at  Templeton  No.  2,  Mrs. 
Guest's  current  estate — grand  by  all  standards  save  the 
standard  of  Templeton  No.  I — wondering  what,  if  any, 
difference  the  past  thirty  years  had  made. 

Although  it  was  cold,  gray,  and  rainy,  Mrs.  Guest 
greeted  me  at  the  door  dressed  for  tennis  in  surprisingly 
short  white  shorts.  "Want  to  see  the  house?"  she  said. 
And  then  we  embarked  on 
a  high-speed  tour.  Mrs. 
Guest  pointed  out  the  fam- 
ily portraits  by  Sargent 
here,  by  Dali  there.  The 
tour  ended  in  a  library  with 
leopard-print  carpeting, 
intensely  patterned  fabric 
walls,  and  a  big  Mitsubishi 
TV  —  a  wood -en  cased 
floor  model — tuned  in, 
very  clear  and  very  loud,  to 
the  French  Open. 

Mrs.  Ciuest  seated  her- 
self in  a  green  velvet 
lounge  chair  facing  the 
Mitsubishi,  which  left  me 
the  green  velvet  lounge 

"I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  the 
Estee  Lauder  of  the  garden  world" 

chair  facing  Mrs.  Guest,  who,  after  an  awkward  while, 
picked  up  the  remote  control  and  lowered  the  volume  a 
tad  so  we  could  talk.  Which  wasn't  easy  since  Andre 
Agassi  and  |ini  (x)urier  were  putting  up  such  formidable 
com|)elition  for  Mrs.  Guest's  attention.  "Your  new 
book?"  I  began,  referring  to  C.  Z.  Guest's  Fix'e  Seasons  of 
(iardeuiiiir  due  next  month  from  Little,  Brown.  "I  think 
it's  fabulous,"  said  Mrs.  Guest,  taking  the  bait.  "I'm  really 
ex(  ited  because  it  made  the  Book-of-the-Month  CMub!"  I 
asked  what  it  meant  to  make  the  Book-of-the-Month 


AT    LARGE 


Club.  "I  guess  it's  a  sign  of  excellence.  I  guess  it  means 
you've  written  a  fabulous  book,"  said  Mrs.  Guest.  And 
then,  reconsidering  the  question:  "I  don't  know  what  it 
means.  Call  up  Time  Warner.  They  own  it.  Ask  them 
what  it  means."  And  how  many  copies  of  Mrs.  Ciuest's 
book  will  be  printed?  "I  have  no  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Guest, 
"but  I  know  it's  going  to  cost  $29.95."  I  said  I  thought  that 
was  a  good  price.  Mrs.  Guest  said,  "I  think  it's  a  fabulous 
price."  Mrs.  Guest  then  added  that  she  was  also  working 
on  a  date  book  organizer  called  Five  Seasons  of  Hamest 
from  Your  Garden — "with  menus,"  she  noted.  "Very  easy 
menus  because  I  don't  know  how  to  cook." 

G.  Z.  Guest's  Five  Seasons  of  Gardening  (the  fifth  is  the 
holiday  season)  is  not  Mrs.  Guest's  first  foray  into  pub- 
lishing. In  1976  Mrs.  Guest  wrote  First  Gardeyi,  a  horticul- 
tural primer  of  sorts,  with  illustrations  by  Cecil  Beaton 
and  an  introduction  by  Truman  Capote.  "I  learned  to 
garden  from  my  mother's  head  gardener,"  recalled  Mrs. 
Guest,  who  reinvented  herself  after  her  husband's  death 
in  1982  as,  as  she  likes  to  say,  the  "Estee  Lauder  of  the 
garden  world."  Her  company,  C.  Z.  Guest  Garden  En- 
terprises, includes  everything  from  aromatic  bug  spray 
and  sweatshirts — "Isn't  it  chic?"  said 
Mrs.  Guest,  handing  me  one  with 
planting  instructions  on  the  front — 
to  garden  furniture.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Guest  how  she  designed  the  furni- 
ture. "Well,  actually  Paul  Manno, 
who  used  to  be  with  Jansen,  helped 
me  with  the  designs,  gave  me  the  de- 
signs, let  me  have  the  designs,  and  I 
worked  on  them  and  changed  them  a 
little  bit.  They're  really  mostly  my  de- 
signs." I  asked  if  the  furniture  had 
been  successful.  "Yes,"  Mrs.  Guest 
said.  "Everything  I  do  is  successful." 
Among  her  greatest  successes, 
Mrs.  Guest  counts  her  syndicated 
newspaper  column,  "Garden  Talk." 
In  addition  to  her  column,  Mrs. 
Guest  writes  for  countless  other  publications,  including 
the  Star.  And  what  does  Mrs.  Guest  write  for  the  Star? 
"Whatever  I  think  is  interesting,"  said  Mrs.  Guest.  "Be- 
cause what  is  interesting  to  me  I  think  other  people  out 
there  find  interesting.  I  keep  it  very  basic,  gardening  tips 
or  Q&As.  Actually,  it's  usually  a  famous  person  asking 
me  a  question."  Like?  Like  Sally  Jessy  Raphael. 

And  speaking  of  famous  people.  "Would  you  like  me 
to  show  you  what  Robin  Leach  did  about  me?"  asked 
Mrs.  Guest.  "I  think  it's  pretty  fabulous."  I  said  I  would. 
So  Mrs.  Guest  switched  off  the  tennis  match  and  popped  | 
in  the  ever-ready  cassette.  "I  think  Robin  is  fabulous," 
said  Mrs.  Guest,  giving  her  undivided  attention  to  her- 
self on  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Famous.     Charles  Gandee 
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AT  HAND  WITH 
THE  COUNTRY  FRENCH. 


The  Country  French  Collection.  Distanced  by 
rugged  land  and  rutted  toll  roads,  the  craftsmen 
of  Provincial  France  practiced  to  a  local  taste, 
familiar,  but  still  unknown  to  the  Paris  Court.  Here,  men 

worked  in  the  an- 
cient   trades    of 
leather,    stone, 
and  steel.  Here, 
fashion  owed  to 
rubbed  ch.  rry, 
hand  paint,  and 
exotic  glass.   A 
day    when    all 
things  were   not 
yet  nationale,  revisited  at  the  level  of  Baker  craftsmanship. 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  the  name 
of  the  dealer  in  your  area,  or  send 
$7.50  for  a  catalogue  rich  in  gathered 
notes,  eclectic  pieces,  and  a  bit  of 
the  local  color.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  830,  1661  Monroe  Ave.,  N.W.,   Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


FURNITURE 


SHOWROOMS  ,N  ATU^NT^  BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  C^VELAND.  DALLAS.  DANIA.  HIGH  POINT.  HOUSTON.  LAGUNA  MIGUEL.  LOS  ANGELES, 
MINNEAPOLIS.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEATTLE.  TROY.  WASHINGTON  DC  AND  PARIS,  FRANCE 
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From  Lancome,  Paris...skincare  for 
the  woman  who  defies  her  age. 

Introducing 

RENERGIE 

DOUBLE  PERFORMANCE  TREATMENT 

ANTI-WRINKLE  AND  FIRMNESS 

FOR  FACE  AND  THROAT 

Based  on  the  most  recent  findings  to  date,  Lancome 
research  is  now  able  to  provide  an  age  treatment  product  of 

impressive  potency.  A  formulation  that  has  proven  itself 
over  time,  in  its  dual  ability  to  discourage  the  signs  of  ageing. 

From  the  very  first  application,  Renergie  begins  to 

perform  its  parallel  functions,  providing  vital  help  for  both 

wrinkles  and  slackening  skin. 

Beyond  the  luxury  of  a  silky  creme,  its  performance  is 

substantiated:  The  appearance  of  diminished  wrinkles  and 

increased  firmness  for  face  and  throat. 


Renergie... A  powerful  alternative 
to  looking  your  age. 
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Autnentic  J-^ouis  Vuitton  luggage  and  accessories 

are  sold  only  at  tnese  exclusive  -Louis  Vuitton  snops 

and  at  select  department  stores. 


ARIZONA 

The  Biltmore  Fashion  Park 
Phoenix,  AZ8S016 
(602)9S4-0122 


GEORGIA 

Lenox  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)266-3674 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1413  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 

(215)557-0225 


CALIFORNIA 

307  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
(310)859-0457 

245  Horton  Plaza 
San  Diego,  CA  92101 
(619)237-1882 

230  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

(415)391-6200 

South  Coast  Plaza 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 
(714)662-6907 

1237  Broadway  Plaza 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
(510)938-5530 


COLORADO 

Cherry  Creek  Mall 
Denver,  CO  80206 
(303)  388-0033 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)296-6838 


RORIDA 

Bal  Harbour  Shops 
Bal  Harbour,  R  35154 
(305)866-4470 

Town  Center  at  Boca  Raton 
B(K-a  Raton,  FL  33431 
(407)394-5717 

251  Worth  Avenue 
Palm  Beach,  R  33480 
(407)833-4671 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Place 

700  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago.  IL  60611 

(312)944-2010 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Copley  Place 
Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)437-6519 


MICHIGAN 

Somerset  Mall 
Troy  MI  48084-3201 
(313)643-8930 


NEVADA 

The  Fashion  Show  Mall 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)731-9860 

The  Forum  Shops  at  Caesars 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)732-1227 


NEW  JERSEY 

Riverside  Square 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 
(201)489-4409 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
(201)564-9788 


NEW  YORK 

49  East  57th  Street 
NewYork,N\' 10022 
(212)371-6111 

Americana  Shopping  Center 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 
(516)365-4766 


TEXAS 

The  Galleria 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
(214)934-3637 

Galleria  II 
Houston,  TX  77056 
(713)960-0707 


VIRGINIA 

Fairfax  Square 
Vienna,  VA  22182 
(703)506-9507 


U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

24  Main  Street,  Palm  Passage 
St.  Thomas,  USVI  00801 
(809)  774-3644 


BERMUDA 

Calypso 

Front  Street,  Hamilton  5 

(809)295-2112 


CANADA 

110  Bk)or  Street,  West 
Toronto,  Ontarit;  M5S  2W7 
(416)968-3993 

Holt  Renfrew 
Pacific  Centre 
Vancouver,  BC  V7Y  1J2 
(604)687-4644 

Ogilv\' 

1307  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  Ouest 

Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1P7 

(514)849-6520 


MEXICO 

Alejandro  Dumas  No.  4,  Col.  Polanco 
Mexico,  D.F  11560 
(525)281-3010 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

M/.1.LET1ER  A  PASIl 


For  additioiuil  ciiitborized 

Louis  Vuitton  a}>eiits  or  to  receive  a  catalop^ue. 

please  phone  1-800-285-2255. 


i^oui5  V uitton.  J-  lie  spirit  ol  travel 


The  Trapeze  clutch  in  black  Epi  leather.  Full  of  the 
magic  of  the  great  voyages  of  yesteryear,  all  the  creations  of  Louis  Vuitton 
belong  to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  Made  in  the  tradition  of  the 
leatherworker's  craft,  they  refine  that  tradition  and  bear  witness  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its  stamp  of  nobility. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALIETIER  APARIS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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The  full-bodied  red  wine  with  the  rack  of  lamb  is  a  Barolo  from  Piedmont.  We  could  as  easily  have  chosen  a 
Cro  from  Calabria  or  an  Aglianico  del  Vulture  from  Basilicata.  After  all,  the  20  regions  of  Italy  produce 
more  varieties  of  fine  wine  than  any  other  country  And  they  complement  any  style  of  cooking  in  America, 
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Italian  Wines.  The  Qnality  of  Life. 
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Food  by  Leslie  Laud  62 

Pork  isn't  just  another  white  meat 

People  by  Margot  Gurahiick  68 

A  graphic  designer  from  Wisconsin  puts  down 

stakes  in  New  York's  East  Village 

Travel  by  Kathleen  'Lynan  74 

Filnnnakers  scan  the  western  horizon  before 
ciedits  roll  at  the  Tellin  ide  festival 

Workroom  by  Christopher  Petkanas  78 

An  arisloci  atic  tradition  tlcjurishes  at  Sevres 

Gardening  by  Paula  Deitz  82 

A  scholarly  apjjreciation  of  the  past  is  fertile 

soil  for  Deborah  Nevins's  own  landscapes 

Decoration  by  Martin  Lille >  88 
Simplicity  is  a  precious  commodity  when 
Americans  decorate  a  weekend  retreat 

Design  by  Pilar  Viladas  92 

Neutra's  furnitine  makes  a  comeback 

Style  by  Wendy  (ioodnian  94 

\  ci dura  jewelry  enjoys  a  ren.iissance 

Editor's  Page  by  Naney  Novogrod  97 

Great  Ideas  by  Alexandra  de  Roihe/oit  1  75 

Lhuonxcntional  options  loi  picture  hanging 

Resources  Where  to  Find  It  180 

Gandee  at  Large  by  Charles  Candee  184 

Robert  Metzget ,  no  fi  ills  bui  a  lotia  pizzazz 
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Crafting  porcelain 

at  Sevres,  above.  Page  78. 

Right:  John  Risley 

chairs  in  Bill  Anton's 

East  Village  apartment. 

Page  68.  Below: 

The  Colorado  landscape 

also  attracts  fans 

to  the  film  festival  in 

Telluride.  Page  74. 
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MONACO? 


NO. 


Considering  its  palatial  walls 
overlooking  a  famous  turquoise 
sea  where  sleek  white  yachts 
glide  in  to  shore  for  elegant 
dining  and  dancing  before  a 
midnight  stop  at  the  grand 
casino  and  a  waltz  with  lady 
luck,  no  wonder  this  place 
looks  fit  for  a  King.  It  is.  Only 
here  you'll  find  200  more  miles 
of  white  sand  beach  and  many 
more  luxury  resorts  to  choose 
from,  plus  lots  more  non-stops 
to  get  you  there.  How's  that  for 
royal  treatment? 


DISCOVER  THE  NEW  OLD  WORLD. 

PUERTO  RICO. 


The  Shining  Star  Of  The  Caribbean* 

For  a  free  color  brochure  call  1 -800-866-STAR,  Ext.  61092 


HG  SKIM  KMHI-R  1992 
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Val  Saint  Lambert 


The  Spread  Wing  Eagle:  an  American  inspiration. 

Inspired  by  America's  symbol  for  freedom  and  opportunity,  the 
Spread  Wing  Eagle  has  been  created.  It  beautifully  captures  this 
spirit  with  a  fluid  motion  and  an  animated  style  while  standing  still. 

Val  Saint  Lambert:  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 


Val  Saint  ^^ 
Lambert 


The  Crystal  Cave 
Wilmette,  Illinois 


Michael  Corzine  &  Co. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


i_k 


yUlV^EIDO 


oTHI^EIDC 

concentrate 

eye  wrinkle  cream 
,  creme  contour 
aes  yeux  concentree 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  SKIN 
AND  THE  LEAST  OF  YOUR  AGE 


The  fragile  skin  around  your  eyes. 

This  is  where  time  strikes  first. 

So  this  is  where  Shiseido  concentrates 

its  most  advanced  protection. 

Instantly  absorbed,  it  helps  keep  even  this 

vulnerable  skin  looking  young, 

soft  and  radiant. 

EYE  WRINKLE  CREAM  CONCENTRATE 


RobnsoTi's 


ci  R.  ^^  psr  r> 


i»  js. 


A.   I 
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Bknnale  Intematiorme 
des  Antiquaires 


avec  le  Livre  Rare  et  la  Joaillerie 


September  18  through  October  4, 1992 


Monday  through  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 

Sunday  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Gala  Opening  :  Thursday  September  17, 1992  at  8  p.m. 


Syndicat  National  des  Antiquaires 

1  bis,  rue  Clement-Marot  -  75008  Pans  -  Tel. :  (1)  47  20  31  87 

US  Representatives  :  Ketty  Maisonrouge  and  Company,  Inc.  and  Elieth  Roux 

16  East  65th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel. :  (212)  737-3597  / 1-800-354-0528 
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The  dark  explodes  with  Traxses  defining 


the  limits  of  space. 


fcRpijalton 

othe  mark  of  gracious  living. 


)OMINGDALE'S      BURDDJES       DAVID'S  HOME  PASmONS      JACOBSONS  STORES,  INC.      MARSHALL  FIELD'S       PRIVATE  LIVES 
3y  Mail  Ltd.  Miami  Memphis  Jackson  Chicago  Chicago 

CLAUDE  MONTANA'DESIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  ROXALTON^" 
ROYALTON^"  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  THE  BIBB  C0MPANY»1301  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS'NEW  YORK  NY  10019«212/247-0446 


STROUDS 
Los  Angeles 


iddle  of  how  to 
integrate  the  appliances  into  custom  kitchen  design 


No  matter  what  design  theme 
you  choose,  the  one  thing  yon 
don't  have  to  wori-y  about 
nowadays  is  how  the  apphances 
will  look. 

The  Monogram  line  of  built-in 
appliances  now  offers  such  an 
array  of  models  that  you  have 
virtually  infinite  choice  and 
options. 

ihis  year  we  add  the  first  36" 
built-in  refrigerator  that  is 
trimless  and  completely  cabinet 


friendly.  The  decorative  door 
panels  accept  custom  handles,  so 
they  co-ordinate  with  the  pulls  on 
your  cabinets.  Because  there  is  no 
bottom  air  vent,  the  base  of  the 
cabinet  can  now  extend  across  the 
bottom  of  the  refrigerator.  No 
other  built-in  refrigerator 
integrates  so  beautifully. 

Monogram    now  offers  a  built- 
in  convection  wall  oven  that 
provides  new  technolog)'  for 
faster  cooking  and  sleek  flush 


design. 

Our  Component  Cooktops 
continue  to  be  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  installed  perpendicular  or 
horizontal  to  the  counter  edge  to 
form  clusters  in  gas,  electric, 
updraft  and  downdraft.  .\nd 
there's  also  a  5-burner  gas 
cooktop. 

The  remarkable  idea  of 
getting  eveiTthing  from  your 
dishwasher  to  )'our  microwa\'e 
from  one  manufacturer  also 


.am  p 


,tj'-    .'>>•'.    ..!^/fr  V  .'-».•?'.•  ^A'.-f'  .< 


simplifies  the  complex  process  of 
shopping  and  delivery.  And  when 
you  buy  Monogram,  you  buy  the 
assurance  of  the  appliance 
industry's  most  extensive  network 
of  factoiy  sei^ice  professionals. 

Going  one  step  further  is  the 
extraordinaiy  GE  Answer  Center 
service  on  duty  24  hours  a  day 
every  day  of  the  year  at 
800'.626.2000.  We're  there  to  help 
in  any  way.  If  you  would  like  a 
brochure  that  tells  you  more 


about  Monogram,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  know  where  you  can 
see  the  line,  please  call. 

Monogram,  from  GE.  A 
synonym  for  the  best  in  built-in 
appliances. 


Monogram! 


Silver.  Hot  dog! 


The    A  me  r  H  a  n    S  l  r  r  i  i  ii  j;    t.  m  I  I  e  c  I  i  o  n    e  x  r  I  u  >  i  %  r  I  \    I  i  «» lu    1  u  r  I  u  u  u  i  t  .    P  1 1  I  u  r  f  ti    from    tup    I  «>    Ku  t  I  u  m  .    Mignonette.    Epic.    Silver    5  v  u  I  p  t  u  r  r  .    I>  n  u  r  .    H  u  m  r  w  o  u  <l 
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Silver 


Salute  an  American  favorite  with  silver.  Tradition  with  the  spirit  of 
today  is  the  perfect  setting  for  our  American  Sterling 
Collection.,  .one  you  will  choose  to  use  every  day.  These  classic 
sterling  silver  patterns  from  Lunt.  Gorham.  Reed  &  Barton  and  Kirk 
Stieff  promise  the  pleasure,  the  pride  and  the  sense  of  history 
inherent  in  American  design,  and  are  available  exclusively  at 
Fortunoff.  And.  Fortunoff's  70  year  commitment  to  customer  service 
guarantees  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with 
your  purchase.  For  inquiries  about  these  and  hundreds  of  other  sterling 
silver  patterns,  or  for  a  comjdimentary  brochure,  call  our  customer 
service  department  at  800-937-4376  ext.  66JJ 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Westburv.  W:  Paramus.  ^  avne  and  Woodbridge,  NJ 


The  Eternal  Element  of  Style 


fortunoff 

the  source' 


TEA  MCIAUGHHN 


J.  MCIAUGHHN 

/or  

SANYO 


JACOBSON  STORES 


PARISIAN 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remofJeling  fumiture,  home  tumishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
I  xochures,  or  for  information  on  store  locations. 


BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  8004-CORIAN 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-982-3081 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-678-6889 

)enn-Air800-53fr^247 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 814  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

Sul>Zero  800-222-7820 

Sunbrella  800441-5118 

Velux-America,  Inc.  800-283-2831 


FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Edgar  B  Fumiture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Karges  Furniture  800-2  KARGES 

The  Knoll  Group  800-445-5045 

Kreiss  Collection  800-735-7345 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 

Roche-Bobois  800-972-8375 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 1 20 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pacific  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPT  K 


TABLETOP 

FortunolT  800-937-4376 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 


HG 
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NORDSTROM 


Washington,  Oregon,  Ca  ;ifornia,  Utah,  Alaska,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
IN  Bloomington,  Minnesota:  Au*jst  12  in  Treehold,  new  Jersey;  and  September  II  in  Salt 
PARIS,  nice,  Cannes,  Saint  TropezSMonte  Capi  o,  Marseille,  Lyon,  Strasbourg,  Aix-en 


-Proven -e 


LLINOIS   I -800695-8000;  OPENING  AUGUST  7 

liioRE,   MARYLAND.  •  FAQONNABLE  BOUTI-aUES  ALSO  IN' 

,   MONTPELLIER,  TOULOUSE,  AVIGNON  AND  BRUXELLt 


ROCHE-BOBOIS 
CENTER  STAGE 

As  every  great  star,  Roche- 
Bobois  captures  light  and 
space  to  its  advantage... 
always  winning  the  leading 
role  in  your  home  in  classic 
and  contemporary  settings. 

The  Symbolc  Sofa  designed  by  Hans  Hopfer 
Unparalleled  comforr  and  perfect  proportions  mark 
this  sofa  shown  in  a  unique  shade  of  Ivory  Toundra 
leather  is  very  soft  to  the  touch  yet  durable,  full 
grained,  aniline  dyed  cowhide.  Many  colors 
available.  Feather  filled  backs  optional 


For  our  spi'CUicuktr  76-page 
catalog,  please  send  $  10 
to  Roche  Rohois  (dept  YSi) 
18i  Madison  At  •enue. 
New  York,  SY 10016. 
(reimbursed  with  your 
first  purchase). 


NEW  YORK  .  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BIRMINGHAM,  MI  •  BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  .  COLUMBUS  .  COSTA-MESA  .  DENVER  .  HOUSTON 
LA  JOLLA  .  MIAMI  •  MONTREAL  •  PALM  BEACH  .  PARAMUS,  NJ  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  QUEBEC  •  ROSLYN  HEIGNTS,  NY 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SCARSDALE  .  SCOTTSDALE  .  SEATTLE  .  TORONTO  .  VANCOUVER  .  WASHINGTON,  DC  •  WESTPORT  .  WINNETKA,  IL 
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LV  MIRADOURO  WALL  TIL] 


CERAMIC  TILE,  TERRA  COTTA  &  STONE  from  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Finland,  England,  Mexico,  Peru  &  the  U.S. 


ATLANTA,  GA 

Renaissance  Tile  &  Bath 
(404)231-9203 
BANGOR,  ME 
Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 
(207)  945-0742 
BOSTON,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(617)  426-6515 
CHICAGO,  IL 
Hispanic  Designe 
(312)725-3100 
CINCINNATI,  OH 
Studio  One 
(513)621-8744 

CLEVELAND,  OH 

The  Thomas  Brick  Co. 
(216)831-9116 

COLUMBUS,  OH 

Tiles  of  Columbus 
(614)469-9121 

DALLAS,  TX 

French-Brown  Floors 
(214)363-4341 


DANIA,  FL 

Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(305)  925-4004 
DENVER,  CO 
Materials  Marketing 
(303)298-1883 
GREENSBORO, NC 
The  Tile  Source 
(919)274-2890 
GREENWICH,  CT 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(203)  862-9900 
HOUSTON,  TX 
Materials  Marketing 
(713)960-8601 
HUNTSVILLE,  AL 
Ceramic  Harmony 
(205)883-1204 

KANSAS  CITY,  KS 

International  Materials 
(913)383-3383 
LA  JOLLA,  CA 
Casa  Vogue 
(619)551-5556 


LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(310)657-0510 
MEMPHIS,  TN 
Monarch  Tile 
(901)363-5880 
MIAMI,  FL 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(305)  576-0421 
MONTGOMERY,  AL 
Webber  Tile  Company 
(205)  264-8697 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
Country  Tiles 
(514)  733-7596 
NEW  YORK,  NY 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(212)627-8300 
ORLANDO,  FL 
Classic  Tile  &  Bath 
(407)299-1251 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
Country  Floors 
(215)  545-1040 


PITTSBURGH,  PA 

Tile  &  Designs 

(412)362-8453 

PORTLAND,  ME 

Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 

(207)  775-2238 

PORTLAND,  OR 

Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 

(503)231-9464 

ROANOKE,  VA 

The  Tile  Source 

(703)344-3619 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 

Materials  Marketing 

(512)524-3800 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

Tilecratt,  Ltd 

(415)  552-1913 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CA 

Terra  Cotta,  Inc 

(805)  545-9220 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CA 

The  Studio 

(805)  563-2003 


SEATTLE,  WA 

Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
(206) 343-7907 

SHREWSBURY,  MA 

Tile  Showcase 
(508) 842-5651 
SOUTHFIELD,  Ml 
Virginia  Tile 
(313)353-4255 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
Ceramic  Tile  Services 
(314)647-5132 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
Country  Tiles 
(416)  922-9214 
TROY,  Ml 
Virginia  Tile 
(313)649-4422 
TULSA,  OK 
TileStone  Distnbutors 
(918)492-5434 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Country  Tiles 
(604)  688-3242 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA 

La  Galleria 
(804)  499-8584 
WASHINGTON,  DC 
Ademas 
(202)  546-6400 
WATERTOWN,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(617)926-1100 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NC 
The  Tile  Source 
(919)  768-8050 


Now  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 
Also  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne.  Perth. 
Brisbane  &  Adelaide, 
Australia. 


Order  our  full  colour  catalogues 

AMERICAN  special  order  tile  •  48  pages  •  $6.00  •  IMPORTED  tile,  terra  cotta  &  stone  •  128  pages  •  $14.00 

15East16thStreet,  New  York,  New  York  10003  •   Country  Floors  •  8735  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 
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FENDI 


bed  and  bath 


® 


720  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT:      ABC  LINENS       BLOOMINGDALE'S       BURDINES       MARSHALL  FIELD'S       STROUDS 


Contributors  Notes 


TRAVEL 
DIRECTORY 

A  guide  to  tne  toll-rree  numbers  di 
prestigious  aavertisers  in  the  travel, 
real  estate,  and  related  mairkets.  Call 
tor  turtner  information  about  products 
and  services,  or  to  ordeir  brochures. 


ANDALUSIAN  EXPRESS 

800  323-7308 

A  RUB  A  TOURISM  AUTHORITY 

800  862-7822 

THE  CALIFORNIAS 

800  862-2543  xA1067 

THE  CAYMAN  ISLANDS 

800  346-3313 

THE  ENCHANTED  GARDEN 

800  654-1337 


HYATT  HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 

800  233-1234 


KIAWAH  ISLAND  RESORT 

800  845-3911  x249 


LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD 

800  223-6800 


MAUPINTOUR 

800  255-4266 


PUERTO  RICO  TOURISM  CO. 

800  866-7827  x6l 


SANS  SOUCI 
800  654-1337 


SEABROOK  ISLAND  RESORT 

800  845-2233  x249 


SEAQUEST  CRUISES 

800  223-5688 


SPRINT  WORLD*" 

INTI=RNAT1()NAL  I.ONC-l)lSTANCI=  SKRVICE 

800  829-2272  x50 


WILD  DUNES  RESORT 
800  346-0606  x249 


'-^^fW^ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


f 3     s  I 


i>  t: 


Robert  Peck,  a  natuiaiisi  and  hisloi  lan  v\  ho  lues  in  riuhulclpliia,  writes 
about  one  of  that  city's  landmarks,  the  264-year-()ld  garden  of  father  and 
son  botanists  John  and  William  Bartram.  Peck  chronicled  one  of  Wil- 
liam's journeys  in  a  1 980  book — after  retracing  the  2,400-mile  route.  His 
recent  publication,  Land  of  the  Eagles,  is  the  companion  to  a  PBS  series. 


Susan  Thames  is  a  New 

York-based  writer  whose  pre- 
vious  occupations  include 
stints  as  a  "chef,  fruit  picker, 
real  estate  salesperson,  and 
toy  painter."  Her  first  collec- 
tion of  stories.  As  Much  as  I 
Knoiv,  was  published  earlier 
this  year  by  Random  House, 
and  she  is  at  work  on  a  novel 
In  this  issue  Thames  reports 
on  a  couple  whose  country  re- 
treat is  a  1929  schoolhouse, 
complete  with  chalkboards, 
walls  of  cloak  closets,  and  a 
2,0()()-square-foot  gymnasium. 


Patrick  Taylor  lives  and  gar- 
dens with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters in  England's  West  Country. 
Author  of  several  books  on  hor- 
ticulture, including  The  Garden- 
er's Guide  to  Britain,  he  shifts  his 
focus  for  HG  to  the  landscapes 
of  modern  Belgian  master 
Jacques  Wirtz.  "When  I  first 
saw  Wirtz's  gardens,"  says  Tay- 
lor, "I  was  struck  by  his  exqui- 
site simplicity  and  his  eye  for  the 
role  of  each  plant  within  a  pre- 
cisely structured  whole."  Tay- 
lor's Gardens  of  the  Low  Countries, 
a  collaborative  effort  with  pho- 
tographer Ctirtice  Taylor,  will 
be  published  by  Stewart,  Tabori 
&  Chang  next  year. 
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limate  towel.  100%  combed  Supima  Cotton.  In  16  exquisite  colors  and  coordinating  bathrugs. 

^3iiARI/MA«      ONE  OF  THE  FACETS  OF  FIEIDCREST. 

W]  Avenue  of  the  Americos,  New  York,  New  York  10020  •  800-841-3336  •  A  Division  of  Fieldcresf  Connon,  Inc. 


Share  The  Moment 
With  Howard  Miller 

The  moment  of  discovery  will  live  on  for  each  of  them,  in 

memories  sparked  by  their  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full-color 

catalog  of  Howard  Miller's  world  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  hast  Main  Street,  /Iceland,  Michigan  49464 


Wlijii  'imKLIIWnNHMMPRMpil 


Pictured:  The ''D(Mmng"  mahogany  triple  chime  mantel  d(Kk 


:c-Dlle 
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me 


igns  with  timeless  appeal 


.  even/  room  in  your  home,  for  your  everv  mood.  The  Piatt  Collections  offers  a  broad 
.l-um  of  uniquely  designed  furnishings  from  which  to  make  your  selection.  Each  piece  is 
r^dered  timeless  by  its  beauty  and  sophistication.  Shovvm.  the  exquisitely  hand  carved 
four  poster  bed  from  our  Manzu  Collection. 

•         For  the  number  of  your  nearest  dealer  showroom  please  call  (81 8)  4^61 49 
FAX  [8181  444-5482.  Corporate  Offices:  11119  Rush  Sti-eet,  PO  Box  3397  So.  El  Monte,  CA  91733 
Space  221  North  Court,  200  N.  Hamilton  St.  High  Point,  IMC 
Designed  by  Phylliss  Mann  Patent  Pending 
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MANY  HOTELS  CATER  TO  YOUR  EVERY  NEED. 


ONE  HOTEL  CATERS  TO  YOUR  EVERY  WHIM. 


HOTEL-SPA 


See  your  travel  professional  or  call  toll  free  (800)  654-1337. 


Tl, 


e  wor 


are  now  even  nnore 


ractive 


Contributors  Notes 


liclorc  you  depart  on  your  next  trip,  find  out  why  The  Leading  Hotels  are  the 
only  hotels  worth  checking  into.  Check  out  our  1992  Directory  and  make  sure  you 
ask  ahoul  all  our  added  value  programs,  including  the  Great  Affordables  and 
Corporate  Kate  hiochures.  Contact  your  travel  agent  or  call  today  for  your 
coiuplitnctitary  copies.  Tel:  (800)  223-6800  or  (212)  838-3110.  Fax:  (212)  758-7367. 

mi^qeadm^otels  oftMWorld' 


Armistead  Maupin,  this  month's 
writer  in  residence,  tells  tales  of  the 
New  Zealand  farmhouse  he  and 
his  lover,  Terry  Anderson,  reno- 
vated, far  from  their  San  Francisco 
penthouse.  "We  were  both  south- 
ern boys  originally,  so  it  was  great 
to  find  a  place  that  offered  the  rich- 
es of  country  life  without  the  red- 
necks. "  Maupin  wrote  his  latest 
novel.  Maybe  the  Moon — due  next 
month  from  Harper  Collins — at  his 
Kiwi  outpost.  His  best-selling  Tales 
0/  the  City  series  is  being  adapted  for 
British  television. 
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Kathleen  Tynan,  a  novelist  and 
screenwriter  who  lives  in  London, 
writes  about  exploring  the  South- 
west with  fellow  cineastes  en  route 
to  the  Telluride  Film  Festival  in 
Colorado.  "One  year,"  Tynan  re- 
calls, "I  galloped  through  Monu- 
ment Valley  with  Chinese,  Russian, 
and  French  companions."  She  is  au- 
thor of  a  biography  of  her  late  hus- 
band, critic  Kenneth  Tvnan. 
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How  to  twist 
the  rules 
of  the  game. 


KnollStudio 


Introducing  Cross  Check.  One  of  seven  new  designs  by  Frank  Gehry  for  Knoll.  105  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 

For  other  locations  or  more  information  call  800  445-5045. 
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HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


"Unlike  fashion, 

interior  design  lias  to 
have  staying  power — to 
be  classic  and  blend  with 
what  you  have,"  asserts 
Paloma  Picasso  (right), 
who  nonetheless  designed 
her  first  line  of  fabrics 
and  wallpapers  from  a 
sartorial  perspective.  The 
collection  Motif  Designs 
is  unveiling  at  the  end 
of  this  month  includes 
a  passementerie-style 
border  (above)  that 
defines  a  room  "like  a 
belt,"  Picasso  says, 
"separating  the  top  of  an 
outfit  from  the  bottom." 
Ever  present  is  her 
trademark  red,  as  well  as 
her  signature  X,  for  a 
"romantic  twist  without 
being  cute."  (Motif 
Designs.  For  show- 
rooms 9 1 4-633- 1 1 70) 
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Italian  Perspective 


mie  linen  and  cdiioii  pi  ml  (dlxivf  Icfl)  and  Amish  cotton  print 


{above  right)  by  Lorenzo  Rubelli,  to  the  trade  at  Bergamo.  For  showrooms  (718)  392-5000. 


)y_sc^-v  ilftflS^gH,;,. 


French  Open 

I'aiil  liibe  arm- 
chairs (above), 
liom  Galerie  Vallois, 
at  the  Biennale 
Internationale 
des  Antiqiiaires  at 
Paris's  (irand  Palais. 

Sept.  18-Oct.  4. 
Call  (800)  354-0528. 


R.s.Y,p.  Fniertain 

yourself  and  others 

with  Renny  Reynolds's 

The  Art  of  the  Party 

(Viking  Penguin,  $45) 

and  John  Loring's  The 

Tiffany  Courmet  Cookbook 

(Doubieday,  $50). 


From  the  Attic  Replica  of  a  black-llgure 
amphora,  t.  400  li.C.  (above),  available  to 
the  trade  from  Museum  Art  Reproductions 
of  Greece.  For  showrooms  (310)  495-H)90. 


Making  Poi^tS^ , 

Star  lamp  in 

gold  leaf,  to  the  trade 

at  Formations,  L.A. 

(310)659-3062. 


otes 


vintage  Beaujolais  Cross  a  moat  to 
one  of  twenty  guest  rooms  (above)  of  the 
restored  13th-century  Chateau  de 
Bagnols,  Bagnols,  France  74-71-40-00. 
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I  rading  Places  A  1 ',)ili-(  (niui  \  liidoiKsian  liaiiging  (above)  and  otiier  tcxiilcs  from  ihe 
Aiisiiali.m  Xation.il  ( .alici  \  ikqk!  culiuial  inicii  lianue.  ,^sia  .Society.  N\'(-.  Scdi.  IS- 
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Camp  Seating  C^abin  Twig 
rattan  bench  [left)  from  Palecek. 
For  dealers  (800)  274-7730. 


t 
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string 
Quartet 

Mappa  burl 

veneei 

writing  tabic 

from  Baker 

Furniture. 

Call  (616) 

361-7:1." 


Orient  Expressed  Japanese-style 

painted-silk  chest  (above)  from  Piatt 

Collections.  For  dealers  (800)  283-3330. 


Back  to  the  Future  Kl         >  mm    t     -iiiv 
bed  (above)  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection.  For  Mores  (212)  642-8700. 


Soft  Spot 

Brenda  ottoman 

(above)  from 

Dapha.  For  dealers 

(800) 284-4063. 


Eagle  Eye  Ciold-leaf  girandole 
mirror  (left)  from  La  Barge. 
For  dealers  (616)  392-1473. 


:     ■'    .         ..,,...,..- 

Time  Out  Smiili.soiu.iu  t^aulcii 
furniture  from  Brown  Jordan. 
For  dealers  (8 1 8)  443-897 1 . 


stellar  Drawers 

Painted  star  chest  from  Century 
Furniture's  Henry  Ford  Museum 

Culiec  Hon.  I-'or  (le<ilcrs  (800)  852-5552. 


In  Good  Form  A  Shaker-inspired 
himt  sideboard  from  Drexel 
Heritage.  For  stores  (800)  447-4700 


VARIATION  SOLO  :  COUNTLESS  VARIATIONS  ON  A  SINGLE  COLOUR  THEME. 
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America's 

Revolutionary 

Piantsmen 


a  native  tree  he  and 
his  father,  John, 
helped  save  from 
extinction.  Top: 
The  riverfront  of 
the  house  John 
remodeled  in  1770. 
Left:  A  200-year-old 
yellowwood  tree. 


The  seeds  for  horticultural  cooperation 

between  the  Old  World  a7id  the  New 

were  sown  by  John  and  William  Bartram 

By  Robert  McC.  Peck 


CLASSICS 

Across  a  field  of  wild  iris  and  oxeye 
daisies,  within  view  of  Philadelphia's 
center  city  skyline,  stand  a  house  and 
garden  that  loom  large  in  the  history 
(jf  horticulture.  Now  a  small  green  island  in  a  sea 
of  urban  sprawl,  John  and  William  Bartram's  bo- 
tanical garden,  arguably  the  oldest  in  North 
America,  looks  much  as  it  did  in  the  eighteenth 
century  when  the  father  and  son  proprietors 
supplied  plants  to  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  King  George  III.  As  many  as  two 
hundred  American  plant  species  now  common 
in  Europe  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the 
Bartrams"  seed  beds,  and  almost  as  many  Old 
World  and  Asian  novelties,  including  rhubarb 
.md  the  ginkgo  tree,  may  have  first  touched 
,^S^  American  soil  there. 
^       John  Bartram  (1699-1777),  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker  of  English  stock,  ac- 
quired the  102-acre  property,  com- 
plete with  a  small  stone  farmhouse, 
in  1728.  Over  the  next  few  decades,  he 
and  his  wife,  Ann  Mendenhall,'  raised  nine 
children,  adding  as  they  did  to  both  the 
*«  f^^  property  and  the  house,  which 

'  overlooks  the  Schuylkill 

River.  The  quirky  stone  col- 
umns and  ornament  that  give 
the  river  facade  of  the  main  build- 
ing its  idiosyncratic  charm  were  de- 
signed and  carved  by  Bartram  in 
1770.  He  may  have  drawn  these 
classical  details  from  architec- 
tural books  he  had  seen  in  the 
library  of  William  Penn's  sec- 
retary, James  Eogan,  who 
lived  in  a  far  grander  house 
i\  elsewhere  in  Philadelphia.  Al- 

t' J  *        though  Bartram  lacked  a  formal 

education,  voracious  reading  and  an  inquisitive 
mind  made  him  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers 
of  his  day.  He  became  an  accomplished  herbalist 
and  physician  as  well  as  a  pioneer  in  agricultural 
hybridization,  and  together  with  Benjamin 
Eranklin  he  helped  organize  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Bartram's  interest  in  botany  took  a  profession- 
al turn  in  1733  when  Logan  introduced  him  to 
Peter  Collinson,  an  influential  London  mer- 
chant. Collinson  was  also  a  Quaker  and  an  avid 
gardener,  but  unlike  Bartram,  he  had  money  to 
spare.  He  commissioned  the  enterprising  Phila- 
delphian  to  collect  and  send  him  bulbs,  seeds, 
and  cuttings  of  unusual  North  American  plants 
in  exchange  for  books,  clothing,  and  cash. 
Though  the  two  men  never  met,  their  transatlan- 
tic correspondence  turned  into  a  lifelong  friend- 
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The  nursery  buildings  look  much  as 
they  did  when  George  III  was  a  patron 


CLASSICS 

ship  and  helped  bring  Bartram's  botanical 
knowledge  and  discoveries  to  the  attention  of  an 
ever-widening  circle  abroad. 

Within  a  few  years  of  his  introduction  to  Col- 
linson,  Bartram  was  corresponding  with  a  who's 
who  of  European  horticulturists:  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  court  physician  to  George  II  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  Philip  Miller,  director 
of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  in  London,  Johann 
Dillenius,  director  of  the  Oxford  University  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Frederick  the  Great,  Queen  Ulrica 
of  Sweden,  and  her  countryman  Carl  Linnaeus, 
the  father  of  modern  scientific  classification,  who 
is  said  to  have  considered  Bartram  the  "greatest 
natural  botanist  in  the  world."  In  1765,  at  the 
urging  of  CoUinson,  Sloane,  Miller,  and  others, 
George  III  appointed  Bartram  royal  botanist  for 
North  America  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  collect- 
ing stipend  of  £50  per  annum. 

As  Bartram's  horticultural  enterprises  grew, 
so  did  his  garden.  A  detailed  plan  of  the  property 

he  sent  to  Collinson  in 
1  758.  before  adding  the 
columned  extension  to 
the  house,  shows  the 
flower  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens on  an  upper  terrace 
and  the  working  nurserv 
below  with  its  tree-lined 
walk  down  to  the  Schu\l- 
kill.  This  bird's-eye  view 
suggests  greater  order 
than  may  actually  have 
existed,  for  between 
childrearing,  plant  gath- 
ering, and  farming,  Bar- 
tram was  often  hard- 
pressed  to  keep  the  place 
as  neat  and  trim  as  his 
many  visitors  might  have 
wished.  "His  garden  is  a 
perfect  portraiture  of 
himself,"  wrote  Alexan- 
der Garden,  a  friend  and 
fellow  plantsman  from 
Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na, for  whom  the  gardenia  is  named.  "Here  you 
meet  with  a  row  of  rare  plants  almost  covered  over 
with  weeds,  here  with  a  beatitiful  shrub,  even  luxu- 
riant amongst  briars,  and  in  another  corner  an  ele- 
gant and  loftv  tree  lost  in  a  common  thicket.  Ever\ 
den  is  an  arbor  .  .  .  and  every  small  level  spot  a  par- 
terre where  he  nurses  up  some  of  his  idol  flowers 
and  cultivates  his  darling  productions." 

By  mid  century  Bartram  was  able  to  turn  with 
increasing  confidence  to  his  family  for  support  in 
running  the  nursery  business.  Of  all  his  children, 
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The  garden  preserves  much  of  the 
design  shown  in  a  1758  plan,  above. 
Top:  An  upstairs  parlor.  Left:  Old 
roses  bloom  near  the  seed  house 
where  the  Bartrams  prepared 
shipments  to  Europe.  Above  left:  A 
stone  frieze  below  the  window  was 
carved  by  John  Bartram  in  the  1 770s 


of  wisdom 
liave 


Lis  clai 
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Between  farming,  childrearing,  and  plant  gathering,  John 
Bartram  was  hard-pressed  to  keep  his  garden  neat  for  visitors 


William  (1739-1823)  was  the  most 
eager  student.  As  a  young  man,  he 
accompanied  his  father  on  collecting 
trips  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Florida.  He  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  plants,  birds,  and 
other  wildlife  as  well  as  a  remarkable 


ability  to  depict  them  in  words  and 
watercolors.  In  1774  William  em- 
barked on  a  major  expedition  that 
would  establish  him  as  rightful  heir 
to  John's  reputation  as  this  conti- 
nent's foremost  naturalist.  Traveling 
2,400  miles  on  foot,  on  horseback. 


K  F^^HSi'niK'.AGO,  iL  •  BAilEY,  BANKSj 
MSHINCIONJ,  DC  •  LAZAKUS,  CtNClNN/jv 
-THE  BON  MARCHE,  SFAITLF  *;  B 
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For  more  informalion  un  the  Dosign  (jiiild'l'ific  of  Lighting  &  Decorative  Accessories,  or  the 
namo  of  the  retailer  nearest  you  call  (212)  532-2888 


ODLE,  PHILADELPHIA  &  PITTSBURGH,  PA  & 

IijJH  -  FAMOUS  8ARR,  GALLERIA,  ST  LOUIS,  MO 
^UE,  WA  •  FACETS,  MINNEAPOUS.  MN 


and  by  boat  through  a  region  that 
now  comprises  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  younger  Bartram 
collected,  recorded,  and  drew  hun- 
dreds of  plants  then  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world.  He  brought  many 
back  to  propagate  in  the  family  gar- 
den. Others  he  sent  to  England  where 
his  botanical  patron,  John  Fothergill, 
and  an  enthusiastic  coterie  of  horticul- 
turists introduced  them  to  Europe. 

Among  the  Bartrams'  best-known 
exports  are  the  pawpaw  {Asimina  tri- 
loba), oakleaf  hydrangea  {Hydrangea 
quercifolia),  Oswego  tea  or  bee  balm 
(Monarda  didyma),  striped  maple 
(Acer  pensylvanicum) ,  garden  phlox 
(Phlox  paniculata),  wood  lily  (Lilium 
philadelphicum),  and  several  species 
of  native  azalea  and  rhododendron. 
The  Bartrams'  discovery  of  the 
franklinia  helped  save  this  flowering 
tree  from  extinction.  Sadly,  because 
William  did  not  publish  an  account 
of  his  trip  until  1791  and  because  few 
of  his  paintings  were  reproduced  in 
his  lifetime,  many  of  his  botanical 
finds  have  been  credited  to  others. 
For  those  who  know  the  history  of 
American  horticulture,  however,  he 
and  his  father  will  always  rank 
among  the  patriarchs. 

The  house  and  garden  remained 
in  Bartram  family  hands  until  1850, 
when  they  were  purchased  by  the  in- 
dustrialist Andrew  Eastwick.  In  1891 
Eastwick's  gardener,  Thomas  Mee- 
han,  a  renowned  nurseryman  in  his 
own  right,  convinced  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  buy  and  preserve  the  site 
as  a  permanent  monument  to  John 
and  William  Bartram.  Today  the 
city-owned  property  is  operated  by 
the  John  Bartram  Association, 
whose  members  include  scores  of  de- 
scendants of  the  remarkable  man 
who  began  puttering  in  the  garden 
264  years  ago.  A 

For  visitors  information:  John  Bartram  Asso- 
ciation, 54  St.  and  Lindbergh  Blvd.,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19143;  (215)  729-5281. 
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To  see  the  entire  collection,  please  send  ten  dollars  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


ART 


By  Heather  Smith  MacIsaac 
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Renato  Varela  crafts  his  own  way  of  saving  rare  Brazilian 


Long  before  environmental  concerns  became  a 
dictate  of  design,  Renato  Varela  was  busy  sav- 
ing a  bit  of  the  rain  forest  piece  by  piece.  Seven- 
teen years  ago  he  sold  his  car  parts  store  and 
moved  to  a  pristine  village  on  Bra/ils  east  coast.  Soon 
encHigh  he  "figured  out  how  to  make  furniture,  since 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do." 

Varela  typically  spends  mornings  on  the  water  scout- 
ing foi  driftwood;  afternoons,  he  heads  for  the  forest  in 
seaidi  ol  I  alien  trees  and  odd  roots  and  stumps.  The 
only  materials  he  has  ever  paid  for  are  old  hand-hewn  ca- 
noes. "Like  many  things  in  Brazil,"  he  explains,  "my 
method  of  working  is  more  instinctive  than  cultivated." 
He  likes  to  roll  a  hunk  of  wood  until  it  comes  to  rest  and 
then  (limb  on  lop  to  intuit  the  foi m  it  should  take.  His 
favorite  objects  are  those  that  seem  to  come  together 
naturally,  such  as  a  chaise  longue  that  took  its  lines 
from  the  gently  cinving  roots  of  a  tree.  Varela's 
fui  iiiture  has  an  unprocessed  sculptural  feel  that  is  gain- 
ing fans  from  Salvador,  Brazil — home  of  his  gallery  Arte 
Sana — to  Manhattan.  I  .ast  spring  a  New  York  show  of  his 
work,  produced  b)  the  |)hotography  studio  Industria. 
featured  dark-wood  pieces  set  on  white  sand  lit  only  by 
skylights  and  candles.  It  was  a  striking  introduction  not 
only  to  rare  rain  forest  woods  but  also  to  a  man  with  a  tal- 
ent lot  knowing  when  to  lea\e  well  enough  alone.  A 


Renato  Varela,  above,  in  a  throne 
chair  crafted  from  a  canoe.  Left: 
A  chair  made  from  a  found  chunk  of 
pequi  wood.  Details  see  Resources 


Oiticica,  a  strong 

dark  wood,  is  crafted 

Into  an  hourglass 

pedestal,  above,  a  throne, 

below,  and  a  table,  left, 

with  a  base  made  from 

the  hollow  stump  of  a 

tambor  ocado  tree. 
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The   New  Men's   Fragrance   by  Ralph   Laure 
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A  Californian  Goes  Kiwi 


My  boyf  1  lend,  Teriy  Anderson,  and  I  discov- 
ered New  Zealand's  Banks  Peninsula  in 
early  1990  at  the  weary  end  of  an  interna- 
tional book  tour.  After  bidding  farewell  to 
the  last  reporter,  we  rented  a  car  in  Christchurch  and  set 
oil  on  a  leisurely  loop  around  South  Island,  ending  up 
in  Akaroa,  the  southernmost  French  settlement  in 
the  world.  We  glimpsed  the  village  first  from  the  penin- 
sula's historic  Hilltop  Tavern,  gazing  down  on  an  im- 
possibly blue  harbor  making  jigsaw  dents  in  the  volcanic 
hills,  and  were  instantly  seduced.  Our  hostess  at  a  local 
inn,  a  transplanted  Californian,  recognized  the  crazed 
light  in  our  eyes  and  told  us  about  a  small  colonial  farm- 
stead (or  sale  across  the  harbor. 


More  than  6,000  miles  away  in  New 

Zealand,  a  San  Francisco  novelist  found  his 

ideal  weekend  place  By  Armistead  Maupin 


The  next  morning,  without  waiting  for  an  estate  agent 
to  guide  us,  we  took  off  in  search  of  the  property.  After 
several  false  starts — and  a  phone  call  back  to  the  inn- 
keeper— we  found  it  at  the  end  of  a  winding  dirt  road:  a 
two-acre  or  so  plot  containing  an  empty  farmhouse,  a 
cowshed,  several  outbuildings,  and  an  apple  orchard. 
Peering  furtively  into  windows,  we  determined  that  the 
interior  of  the  house  was  dark  and  cramped  and,  worse 
yet,  paneled  with  characterless  fiberboard.  Still,  the  old 
garden  had  been  lovingly  maintained,  and  the  view  of 
the  South  Pacific  out  through  the  headlands  was  nothing 
short  of  heart-stopping. 

Here,  we  realized,  was  the  weekend  house  we  had  al- 
ways dreamed  of  in  northern  California,  complete  with  a 
babbling  brook,  a  huge  Monterey  cypress,  and  a  wrap- 
around vista  of  grazing  sheep.  What's  more,  the  price 
was  comparable  to  that  of  a  nice  garage  back  in  the  Mis- 
sion District,  our  neighborhood  in  San  Francisco.  The 
only  daunting  part  was  the  prospect  of  a  "summer  place" 
at  the  bottom  of  the  world  where  no  other  landmass 
stood  between  us  and  Antarctica.  Could  anyone  in  his 
right  mind  construe  this  as  a  practical  commute? 

The  thought  that  we  might  be  victims  of  end-of-tour 
hysteria  occurred  to  us  immediately,  so  we  avoided  the 
subject  for  a  while  and  lost  ourselves  in  sightseeing.  We 
booked  onto  the  Canterbury  Cat,  a  local  tour  boat,  in  the 


The  renovated  farmhouse,  top  right,  was  named  after  a  kahikatea  tree 
overhanging  the  drive,  top  left,  where  Maupin,  at  right,  walks  with  Terry 
Anderson.  Above  left:  Books  line  the  entrance  hall  near  the  living  room. 
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We  sought  to  reflect  the 

local  blend  of  English  coziness 

and  South  Seas  abandon 

hope  of  spotting  one  of  the  rare  Hector's  dolphins — 
among  the  world's  smallest — that  make  their  home  in 
Akaroa  Harbor.  We  saw  several  little  blue  penguins  and 
a  cormorant  or  two,  but  there  wasn't  a  dolphin  in  sight. 
One  of  them  had  died  earlier  in  the  week,  the  captain  ex- 
plained, so  the  rest  were  most  likely  in  mourning. 

Disappointed,  I  let  my  mind  wander  back  to  our  previ- 
ous obsession.  I  scanned  the  nearest  hillside  with  my  tele- 
photo  lens  until  I  found  the  telltale  cypress  and,  beneath 
it,  the  little  iron-roofed  house.  As  I  handed  the  camera 
to  Terry  and  we  began  to  fantasize  anew,  we  heard  a 
collective  gasp  from  the  people  next  to  us  and  turned 
to  see  a  trio  of  Hector's  dolphins,  frisky  as  poodles,  ca- 


vorting off  the  bow.  If  their  perfect 
timing  wasn't  an  omen,  it  seemed 
enough  like  one  to  set  our  minds 
racing  again.  It  was  our  last  day 
there,  but  on  our  way  to  the  airport 
we  opened  an  account  at  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand.  And  less  than  two 
months  later,  we  closed  the  deal  by 
mail  from  San  Francisco. 

The  following  July,  while  I  was  in 
New  York  sweating  over  the  book 
for  a  musical,  Terry  returned  to  the  chilly  Antipodes  to 
begin  renovation  of  the  house.  Working  with  a  local  con- 
tractor, he  tore  out  the  offending  fiberboard  to  reveal 
the  original  "matched  lining"  (tongue  and  groove  panel- 
ing) of  native  rimu.  He  replaced  the  modern  mis- 
matched windows  along  the  veranda  with  French  doors 
he  found  in  salvage  yards  and  ripped  out  several  interior 
walls.  He  designed  a  new  kitchen,  using  rimu  for  the 
countertops.  Perhaps  most  dramatically,  he  created  a 
windowed  alcove  on  the  veranda  for  a  large  bathtub 
commandinga  view  of  the  South  Pacific.  "Just  make  sure 
it's  supported,"  he  told  the  builder.  "This  thing  has  to 
hold  two  fat  men  and  a  lot  of  water." 

We  named  the  place  Kahikatea — or,  more  accurately, 
renamed  it,  since  it  had  once  been  called  that — after  the 
venerable  native  tree  that  stands  where  our  driveway 
crosses  the  creek.  Taking  occupancy  in  mid  October,  just 
as  spring  was  arriving,  we  received  a  welcome  as  warm  as 
the  weather.  A  neighbor  we'd  never  met  had  filled  every 
room  of  the  house  with  flowers  from  her  own  garden 
and  left  a  batch  of  homemade  brownies  on  the  kitchen  ta- 
ble. Another  neighbor  spent  most  of  the  day  unclogging 
our  spring  and  teaching  us  the  mysteries  of  our  water 
supply.  Even  more  amazingly,  our  local  postie  (mail  car- 
rier) let  us  know  that  she  would  gladly  deliver  to  our  door 
any  items  we  might  have  forgotten  at  the  general  store. 
By  the  time  wejoined  our  fellow  valley  dwellers  and  their 
kids  for  a  Guy  Fawkes  Day  bonfire  at  the  beach,  we  felt  as 
if  we'd  lived  there  all  our  lives. 
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AVERY  BOARDMAN 


HEAD-BED 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  CUSTOM  SOFAS  AND  SOFA  BEDS 

Plants  on  East  and  West  Coasts 

NEW  YORK:  O&D  Building.  979  Third  Avenue.  NY.  10022  (212)688-6611.  (212)688-7123 

FAX:  (212)  838-9046  •  9:30-5:00  Monday  thru  Friday 

LOS  ANGELES:  Pacific  Design  Center.  Green  BIdg..  Space  888.  8667  Melrose  Ave..  CA  90069  (310)  659-1660 

FAX:  (310)  659-3325  •  9:30-5:00  Monday  thru  Friday 


Early  in  that  first  stay  we  realized 
that  the  cowshe(i  was  of  no  real  use  to 
us — and  was  blocking  a  great  view  of 
the  hills — so  we  had  it  removed  and  a 
lawn  planted  in  its  place.  Ray  Wright, 
a  landscape  designer  from  nearby 
Wairewa,  began  a  long-term  pro- 
gram to  restore  portions  of  the  prop- 
erty to  its  original  native  state.  (Much 
of  the  Banks  Peninsula  was  brutally 
deforested  in  the  last  century.)  So 
pleased  were  we  by  the  new  growth 
that  last  year  we  bought  fifteen  addi- 
tional acres  of  bush  surrounding  the 
driveway,  with  further  regeneration 
schemes  in  mind. 

Over  the  past  two  years  we've  fur- 
nished the  house  with  pieces  we've 
found  in  second-hand  stores  in 
(Ihrislchurch.  An  antique  kauri 
chest  we  unearthed  in  the  back  of  the 
cowshed  responded  beautifully  to 
restoration.  Our  friend-David  Hock- 
ney  sent  us  laser  prints  of  his  latest  oil 
paintings  to  brighten  the  walls,  and 
we  imported  from  Berkeley — some- 
what to  the  amusement  of  our  neigh- 
bors— a  collection  of  1930s  New 
Zealand  travel  posters.  In  decorating 
we  tried  to  suggest  a  cross  between  a 
beach  cottage  and  a  mountain  cabin, 
since  the  house  reminds  us  of  both. 
We  also  sought  to  reflect  the  curic:)us 
blend  of  English  coziness  and  South 
Seas  abandon  that  characterizes  this 
corner  of  the  world. 

One  day  I  hope  to  build  a  studio  on 
the  slope  above  the  creek,  but  for  the 
moment  I  do  my  writing  in  the  bed- 
room to  an  absurdly  melodious 

chorus  of  bellbirds  and  wood  pi- 

k 
geons.  Since  business  inevitably  fol- 
lows us,  Terry  manages  affairs  from 
an  office  nook  by  the  fireplace.  So 
far,  we've  been  spending  about  three 
months  a  year  here  during  the  tem- 
perate Kiwi  summer.  Friends  visiting 
from  the  States  and  the  U.K.  revel  in 
the  toasty  weather  and  the  three 
hours  of  daylight  after  dinner.  Even 
then,  though,  the  wind  can  whip  in  I 
suddenly  from  the  Pole,  biting  and 
wet,  and  we  huddle  in  blankets 
around  the  fire,  wondering  what 
happened  to  paradise.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly obvious  why  our  prede- 
cessors put  up  all  that  fiberboard.  A 
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Miele. 
A  shining 
example 
of  what 
dishwashing 
should  be. 

After  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
creating  state-of-the-art  appliances, 
some  companies  might  be 
tempted  to  rest  on  their  laurels. 

At  Miele,  however,  our  view  is 
just  the  opposite.  Our  engineers, 
designers  and  craftsmen  have  an 
ongoing  commitment  to 
innovative  technology  and 
uncompromising  quality.  Which  is 
why  Miele  has  so  often  led  the 
way  in  setting  new  standards  of 
excellence. 

Our  dishwashers  are  a  case  in 
point.  Miele  made  Europe's  very 


first  automatic  dishwasher  -  quite  a 
revolutionary  concept  in  1 929. 
Then,  in  the  late  1970's,  we 
introduced  the  breakthrough 
technology  of  micro-computer 
touch-control.  And  now,  Miele's 
newest  dishwashers  boast 
features  light-years  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  industry. 

Take  our  unique  cutlery  tray. 
A  simple,  utterly  sensible 
convenience  destined  to  make  the 
old  silverware  basket  obsolete. 
Individual  grooves  hold  each  piece 
of  silverware  separately  for 
thorough,  gentle  cleaning  with  no 
danger  of  scratching.  The  tray 
even  lifts  out,  so  you  can  just 
slip  It  away  in  a  drawer,  silverware 
and  all. 

On  a  rather  larger  scale,  there's  the 
advantage  of  an  indestructible 
cabinet  of  surgical  stainless  steel. 
The  blissful  quiet  of  triple 
insulation.  Three  spray  arms  with 
strategically  angled  nozzles  for 
powerful  jet  cleaning  of  even  the 
most  casually  loaded  pieces. 


These  ecologically  and 
economically  sensible  machines 
use  as  little  water,  detergent,  and 
energy  as  possible.  They're 
designed  with  an  advanced  triple 
filtration  system,  plus  a  water 
softener  that's  built  right  in.  And, 
of  course,  our  intelligent  wash 
programs  can  be  trusted  to  scrub 
the  lasagna  pan  or  carefully  bathe 
the  Baccarat. 

Does  such  innovation  have  its 
price?  Of  course.  But  it  also 
provides  the  entirely  satisfactory 
assurance  of  getting  precisely 
what  you  pay  for: 
uncompromising  quality. 

Miele  dishwashers  are  made  in 
Germany  and  are  part  of  the  fine 
line  of  Miele  appliances  now 
available  through  your  architect  or 
designer,  and  from  preferred 
dealers. 

Anything  else  is  a  compromise 


For  the  name  and  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  call:   1  -800-289-6435. 


Sanderson 


LONDON  •  PARIS  •  NEW  YORK 


VILLE  DE  LYON 


Through  Fine  Linens  and  Department  Stores, 
Interior  Designers  And  Architects 


Luxury  percale  bedlinens  and  window  coverings.  Manufactured  under  license  of  Arthur  Sanderson  and  Sons  Limited 
in  the  United  States  by  J.P.Stevens  and  Co.  Inc.,  1185  Avenue  of  the  Americas  New  York,  NY  10036.  Telephone  800.533.8229. 
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the 
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Basil  and  pistachio 
stuffing  makes  a 
rolled  pork  loin  roast, 
left,  that's  company 
fare.  Below:  Stir-fried 
pork  with  fennel,  snow 
peas,  and  scallions 
on  a  Rorstrand  plate. 
Details  see  Resources. 


No  matter  hoiv  you  slice  it,  pork  isn't  just  another  white  meat  By  Leslie  Land 


SEPIEMBER  IN  MAINE  IS  SUMMERS  END.  HERE  ON  THE 

coa.st  trees  are  still  green,  but  the  first  leaves  are  starting 
to  ttu  n.  Waves  of  purple  asters  lap  the  roadsides,  and 
plump  potatoes,  winter  squash,  sweet  beets,  and  carrots 
are  ready.  At  last  it's  time  for  grilled  pork  chops  and  roast 
fiesh  ham  with  basil  and  pistachio  stuffing,  time  to  cook, 
the  porcini  that  spangle  the  woods  into  fresh  pork  and 
wild  mushroom  stew. 

Fresh  pork  is  no  longer  a  seasonal  item;  refrigeration 
put  an  end  to  that  more  than  a  century  ago.  But  to  us 
traditionally  minded  types, 
it  will  always  be  the  meat 
of  fall,  as  closely  linked  to 
the  shorter  days  and  sharp 
air  of  autumn  as  lamb  to 
the  new  grass  and  balmy 
breezes  of  spring. 

It  may  be  the  accompani- 
ments: apple  cider  to  spark 
a  cream  gravy  in  the  Nor- 
man style  or  the  first  crisp 
fresh  sauerkraut  of  the  sea- 
son, its  ivory  strands  sop- 
ping up  the  juices  of  simple 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  spare- 
ribs  baked  with  onions,  cel- 
ery, and  black  pepper. 

These  northern  European  ways  with  pork  are  classics 
of  American  home  cooking  as  well;  they've  been  with  us 
since  the  earliest  colonists.  Yet  China  is  the  world's  lead- 
ing pork  producer  and  consumer,  and  they  don't  call 
Mexican  food  "Aztec  cooking  plus  pigs"  for  nothing. 
Once  pork  season  comes,  I'm  as  likely  to  stir-fry  bits  of 
the  meat  with  fennel  and  snow  peas  or  to  use  it  as  the  base 
for  a  multi-peppered  chili  touched  with  bitter  chocolate 
as  1  am  to  make  old-fashioned  coinitry  sausage  with  sage 
or  scalloped  pork  chops  with  pcjtatoes  in  milk. 

Fi om  (  rown  roast  with  English  mustard  to  Indonesian 
.sate  with  peanut  sauce,  I  went  from  neophyte  to  pork 
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meister  in  one  fell  fall  the  year  a  yen  for  organic  pork 
made  me  owner  of  an  entire  pig.  160  pounds  dressed 
weight.  Although  it's  still  uncommon,  genuinely  organic 
pork  in  much  smaller  amoimts  is  now  available  in  a  few 
specialty  stores  and  by  mail  order,  but  as  recently  as  five 
years  ago  buying  fiavorful,  healthful,  humanely  raised 
meat  was  like  buying  drugs:  you  had  to  know  somebody. 
The  person  I  knew  was  a  folk  singer/farmer  named  Pixie 
Lauer,  who,  like  most  small-scale  producers,  couldn't  af- 
ford to  sell  retail.  In  other  words,  all  or  nothing.  So  I  took 

the  lot  and  had  much  of  it 
custom -smoked,  then  I 
roasted,  fried,  grilled,  sau- 
teed,  stir-fried,  stewed, 
braised,  and  sausaged  the 
rest.  Except,  of  ccjurse,  the 
splendid  lard,  which  pro- 
duced flaky  piecrust  and 
tender  tamales,  doughnuts 
to  die  for,  and  considerable 
fame  for  my  fried  chicken. 

Delicate  unadulterated 
lard  is  to  the  supermarket 
stuff  as  the  finest  first-press- 
ing virgin  olive  oil  is  to  ge- 
neric vegetable  oil.  It's  alscj, 
stuprisingly,  lower  in  chcj- 
lesterol  than  butterfat.  Are  pork  producers  vocal  about 
this?  Fat  chance.  After  all,  an  industry  publicist  c:)nce  as- 
sured me,  "Lard  doesn't  come  from  pigs." 

These  are  the  folks  whose  advertising  calls  pork  "the 
other  white  meat."  Presumably  you're  supposed  to  think 
of  chicken:  low  in  calories  and  cholesterol,  endlessly 
adaptable  in  the  recipe  department,  inexpensive,  easy  to 
prepare.  The  "like  chicken"  mantra  has  been  used  to  san- 
itize everything  from  rattlesnake  to  rabbit.  It's  an  insult 
to  good  pork,  a  succulent  and  substantial  meat  that  has 
very  little  in  common  with  poultry. 

Ironically,  modern  pcjrk  is  starting  to  be  a  lot  like  mod- 
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Once  a  fat  hog  was  a 
good  hog.  No  more. 

And  that  can  be 
a  problem  for  cooks 

ern  chicken.  Specialized  factory 
farms  are  rapidly  displacing  smaller 
old-fashioned  operations;  the  sound 
ecology  of  the  barnyard  is  being  re- 
placed by  conditions  of  confinement 
that  mcxk.  the  idea  of  humane  care 
while  costing  dearly  in  energy  and 
environmental  degradation.  And 
not  coincidentally,  the  firm  flavorful 
pork  of  the  recent  past  is  giving  way 
to  flabby  bland  meat,  more  likely 
than  not  dosed  with  antibiotics, 
which  has  only  a  lowered  fat  content 
to  recommend  it. 

From  the  earliest  domestication  of 
pigs,  roughly  3000  B.c;.,  until  vegeta- 
ble oils  and  petroleum  distillates  put 
lard  out  of  business  at  the  end  of 
World  War  1 1 ,  the  fat  of  the  pig  was  a 
valued  commodity,  good  for  every- 
thing from  greasing  lug  nuts  to  fry- 
ing doughnuts — and  for  making  the 
soap  you  could  use  to  wash  up  after- 
wards. A  fat  hog  was  a  good  hog.  No 
more.  Over  the  past  fifty  years 
breeders  concentrating  on  chicken 
comparisons  have  brought  the  fat 
content  o(  pigs  down  by  one  third  to 
one  half,  depending  how  you  mea- 
sure and  which  year  you  choose  as  a 
base.  Most  of  the  change  in  the  meat 
itself  has  come  in  the  past  decade,  to 


Grilled  pork  chop  wreathed  in  vegetables; 
flatware  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC. 

the  point  where  three  ounces  of  the 
leanest  pork  is  now  marginally  lower 
in  calories  and  cholesterol  than  three 
ounces  of  skinless  chicken  breast. 
And  it'sjust  as  likely  as  skinless  chick- 
en breast  to  taste  like  sawdust  if 
it's  overcooked. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  widely  be- 
lieved that  pork  was  dangerous  if  it 
showed  the  slightest  trace  of  pink; 
authorities  recommended  an  inter- 
nal temperature  of  185  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Fortunately  the  fat  mar- 
bled through  the  meat  helped  to 
keep  the  pork  juicy  and  gave  cooks 
quite  a  bit  of  leeway  in  the  doneness 
department,  though  even  then  185 
degrees  was  way  too  much.  In  fact, 
trichinae  are  killed  at  137  degrees, 
slightly  below  the  accepted  tempera- 
ture for  rare  beef,  and  even  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Meat 
and  Poultry  Hotline  (800-535-4555), 
a  conservative  outfit  if  ever  there  was 
one,  has  come  around  to  a  fairly 
temperate  160  degrees.  I'm  a  150- 
155  degree  fan  myself,  and  Judy 
Rodgers  of  San  Francisco's  Zuni 
Cafe  says  she  pulls  her  justly  famous 
arista — a  rosemary-  and  garlic-scent- 
ed semicured  rib  roast — from  the 
oven  even  sooner. 

Of  course,  Rodgers  is  using  pork 
sold  by  the  Niman-Schell  Ranch  in 
Bolinas,  California,  which  also  sup- 
plies pork  to  Chez  Panisse,  Stars, 
Square  One,  and  the  Lark  Creek  Inn 
in  the  Bay  Area  and  Lora  in  New 


York,  whose  chef  and  co-owner  Lora 
Zarubin  explains,  "Natural  porkjust 
tastes  better.  You  can  taste  the  grain. 
The  difference  is  deliciousness;  I 
don't  know  how  else  to  say  it." 
(For  mail-order  suppliers  of  organic  pork 
see  Resources.) 
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COMPANY  ROAST  PORK 

large  cloves  garlic, 

minced  fine 

cups  basil  leaves, 

coarsely  minced 

cup  lightly  roasted  pistachio  nuts, 

coarsely  chopped 

cup  golden  raisins 

egg,  beaten 

Fresh  pork  leg,  8'/2-9  pounds, 

boned  but  not  rolled 

large  carrot,  thinly  sliced 

large  stalk  celery, 

thinly  sliced 

large  onion,  thinly  sliced 

tablespoons  fat  from 

the  roasting  pan       ; 

tablespoons  flour 

cups  pork  or  chicken  stock 

cup  Madeira 

Salt 


To  make  stuffing,  combine  the  first 
five  ingredients.  If  desired,  make  stock 
from  the  bone  the  butcher  removed 
from  the  roast. 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  Place 
the  meat  on  the  work  surface,  skin  side 
down,  and  spread  it  out.  There  will  be  a 
small  roughly  triangular  chunk  that  is 
barely  connected  to  the  rest.  Cut  it  off 
and  reserve  for  another  use. 

Cut  off  the  tough  skin  but  not  the  fat 
layer  beneath.  Trim  away  all  other  fat 
and  gristle,  including  the  large  lump  at 
the  hock.  You  should  now  have  a 
roughly  rectangular  roast  that  weighs 
about  6  pounds. 

Cut  small  slits  deep  into  the  meat, 
working  with  the  grain.  Enlarge  the 
slits  with  the  handle  of  a  wooden  spoon 
and  press  in  as  much  of  the  stuffing  as 
possible.  Repeat  until  the  meat  is  well 
marbled,  smear  excess  into  the  natural 
crevices,  then  tie  the  roast  into  a  com- 
pact rectangle. 

Line  a  shallow  roasting  pan  with  the 
sliced  vegetables,  pour  in  Vs  cup  water, 
and  lay  the  roast  on  top,  fat  side  up. 
Cook  25  minutes,  then  reduce  heat  to 
350  degrees  and  cook  1  '/2— 2  hours,  un- 
til a  meat  thermometer  registers  155 
degrees;  if  vegetables  show  signs  of 
burning,  add  small  amount  of  water. 
Remove  roast  and  keep  warm. 

To  make  gravy,  place  fat  in  a  large 
heavy  saucepan  over  medium  heat. 
When  the  fat  sizzles,  stir  in  the  flour. 
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Lower  heat  and  cook  about  5  minutes, 
stirring  frequently,  until  flour  is  lightly 
browned.  Add  %  cup  water  to  the 
roasting  pan  and  stir  well  to  dislodge 
browned  bits.  Pour  through  a  coarse 
strainer,  pressing  juices  from  vegeta- 
bles. Remove  fat  and  add  enough  pork 
or  chicken  stock  to  make  3  cups  of  liq- 
uid. Slowlv  whisk  it  into  the  flour  mix- 
ture. Add  the  Madeira. 

Raise  heat  to  medium  high  and  cook 
the  gravy  about  20  minutes,  whisking 
frequently  imtil  it  coats  a  spoon.  Add 
salt  to  taste  and  1-2  tablespoons  Ma- 
deira if  desired. 

Just  before  serving,  slice  the  meat 
'/i-inch  thick  across  the  grain.  Add  any 
juices  to  the  gravv,  stir  well,  and  trans- 
fer to  a  sauceboat.  Serves  12. 
Rolled  Pork  Loin  Variation  To  make  a 
rolled  loin,  have  the  butcher  butterfly  a 
S-pound  loin  roast  (explain  that  it  is  to 
be  rolled).  Make  half  the  recipe  for 
stuffing,  using  a  whole  egg  beaten. 
Place  the  meat  fat  side  down  on  the 
work  surface,  spread  with  stuffing, 
then  roll  and  tie  securely  at  'A'-inch  in- 
tervals. Place  on  the  vegetable  bed  and 
roast  15  minutes  in  a  425-degree  oven; 
reduce  heat  to  375  and  roast  45  min- 
utes more.  Remove  roast  and  keep 
warm.  Make  the  gravy,  using  half  the 
ingredients  listed.  Serves  6. 


GRILLED  PORK  CHOPS 
WITH  DEEP  ROOTS 

-V4  pound  beets 
¥4  cup  olive  oil 

5  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

2  large  cloves  garlic,  thinly  sliced 

6  center-cut  loin  pork  chops, 
y4-inch  thick 

1  '/j  tablespoons  butter 
2  large  onions,  thinly  sliced 
'¥4  pound  carrots,  cut  in  '/4-inch 

slices 
%  pound  parsnips,  cut  in  '/j-inch 
slices 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
V'2  teaspoon  salt 
6  lemon  wedges 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Place 
beets  in  a  shallow  pan.  Cover  tightly 
and  bake  about  40  minutes,  until 
tender  when  tested  with  a  knife.  Let 
cool  and  reserve.  (Beets  may  be  cooked 
a  day  in  advance;  allow  to  return  to 
room  temperature  before  using.) 

Combine  oil,  V4  cup  lemon  juice,  and 
garlic  in  a  shallow  nonreactive  dish 
large  enough  to  hold  the  chops  in  one 
layer.  Add  chops,  turn,  then  cover  and 
marinate  2  hours  at  room  temperature 
or  6  hours  in  refrigerator,  turning 
once.  (Retinn  meat  to  room  tempera- 
ture before  cooking.) 


This  Fence  Will  Never  Rust  or 
Need  Repainting.  Guaranteed. 
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Jerith  fences  are  made 
from  a  high  strength  alu- 
minum alloy,  instead  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  so 
they  can  not  rust.  And  our 
paint  lasts  through  all 
kinds  of  weather  because 
it  is  baked  onto  the  metal. 
We  are  so  sure  of  the 
quality  of  our  fences  that 
we  back  them  with  a  15 
Year  Warranty.  No  other 
fence  can  match  the 
maintenance-free  beauty 
of  a  Jerith  fence.  Write 
today  for  our  FREE  color 
brochure. 


I  plan  to  buy  a  fence  in: 

0-1  months  2-6  months  7-12  months 

Name , 


L, 


Jerith  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

3939  G  Street 
Dept.  HC92 
Philadelphia,  PA  19124 


Address. 
City 


Zip- 


1990  jerith  Mfg.  Co. 


About  40  minutes  before  serving, 
melt  butter  in  a  heavy  10-inch  skillet, 
add  onions,  and  cook  stirring  fre- 
quently over  low  heat,  25  minutes,  un- 
til golden  brown.  Peel  beets  and  dice 
into  y4-inch  pieces. 

Preheat  broiler.  Place  carrots  and 
parsnips  in  a  saucepan  with  2  table- 
spoons marinade  from  the  chops  and  3 
tablespoons  water.  Cover  and  cook 
over  medium  heat  6-8  minutes,  until 
vegetables  are  just  tender  and  water 
has  evaporated.  Add  remainder  of  the 
lemon  juice  and  the  sugar  and  salt.  Stir 
in  beets,  cover,  and  turn  offbeat. 

Drain  the  chops  and  pat  dry.  Broil  4— 
5  minutes  on  each  side,  about  3  inches 
from  heat.  Centers  should  be  slightly 
pink.  Make  a  wreath  of  vegetables  on 
each  plate;  place  a  chop  in  the  middle. 
Garnish  with  lemon.  Serves  6. 

STIR  FRIED  PORK  WITH  FENNEL, 
SNOW  PEAS.  AND  SCALLIONS 

2  large  heads  fennel 

1  pound  lean  pork 

2'/2  tablespcjons  peanut  oil 
V'2  pound  snow  peas 

2  bunches  scallions,  cut  in 
'/2-inch  lengths,  including 
2  inches  of  green  tops 

3  large  cloves  garlic,  finely 
shredded 

1  tablespoon  finely  shredded 
ginger 
2—3  tablespoons  minced 
chili  pepper 
V2  teaspoon  fennel  seeds 

4  red  radishes,  thinly  sliced 
1  tablespoon  tamari 

Salt 

Cut  stalks  and  feathery  greens  from 
the  fennel  bulbs  and  chop  the  greens. 
Save  stalks  for  another  use.  Slice  the 
bulbs  crosswise  at  '/i-inch  intervals  and 
discard  the  core. 

Chill  the  pork  so  that  it  is  very  firm, 
then  slice  into  paper-thin  pieces  no  big- 
ger than  1'/.'  inches  square.  Place  a 
large  wok  over  medium-high  heat. 
When  hot,  add  peanut  oil.  Stir-fry  pork 
in  three  batches,  removing  with  a  slot- 
ted spoon  as  it  changes  color,  about  1 
minute.  Do  not  overcook. 

Raise  heat  to  high,  add  fennel  slices 
and  V4  cup  water,  and  stir-fry  about  2 
minutes,  until  water  has  cooked  away 
and  fennel  is  translucent.  Add  snow 
peas  and  scallions  and  cook  about  2 
minutes  until  peas  change  color. 

Stir  in  reserved  pork  and  its  juices,  [" 
along  with  1  cup  chopped  fennel 
greens  and  the  garlic,  ginger,  chili  pep- 
pers, and  fennel  seeds.  Cook  1  minute, 
cover,  and  turn  off  heat.  Let  the  mix- 
ture steam  1  minute.  Stir  in  radishes, 
tamari,  and  salt.  Serves  4.  A 
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respite  trom  the  formality  of  period  furniture,  Cottage  Garden  brightens  your  home  with  the  charm  of  the  Enghsh  countryside.  Choose  from  a 
collection  of  distinctive  furnishings,  hand  painted  with  floral,  botanical  and  faux  finishes  on  a  hone  white  background.  The  quality  craftsmanship  ot 
Barge  is  equally  evident  in  a  group  of  complementing  aged  iron  and  hand-tooled  brass  occasional  tables,  enhanced  by  a  quan^- 
ne  finish.  For  your  Cottage  Garden  catalog,  send  four  dollars  to  La  Barge,  Dept.  D92,  P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  Ml  49422. 
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SHOWROOMS  IN   BOSTON,  CHICAGO,   DALLAS.  HIGH   POINT,  NEW  Yt^RK.  SAN   FR.ANCISCO  ANP  TOKYO. 
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Redrawing  scenes  from 

a  Wisconsin  childhood,  a  graphic 

designer  puts  down  stakes 

in  Neiv  York's  East  Village 

By  Margot  Guralnick 


Bill  Anton,  right, 
turned  his  living 
room,  above, 
into  a  trompe 
I'oeil  barn  with 
a  ceiling  that 
visually  raises 
the  roof.  Details 
see  Resources. 
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If  Bill  Anton  had  spent  his  formative  years  in  Man- 
hattan, chances  are  his  East  Village  apartment 
would  have  smooth  white  walls,  a  black  canvas  sofa, 
and  ceilings  without  a  rafter  in  sight.  But  Bill  Anton 
grew  up  in  Wisconsin  where  early  on  he  learned  about 
the  comforts  of  what  he  calls  camp-style  living.  His  par- 
ents. Rusty  and  Betty,  presented  him  with  cowboy  boots 
before  he  could  walk  and  taught  him  how  to  build  a  fire 
shortly  thereafter.  Weekends,  the  family  left  their  subur- 
ban house  near  Sheboygan  and  headed  for  their  horse 
farm — "a  goofy  midwestern  ranch  tricked  out  to  look 
western."  By  high  school  Anton  had  become  a  seasoned 
horse  trainer,  an  expert  skeet  shooter,  and  the  member 
of  his  graduating  class  most  likely  to  become  a  veterinari- 
an. A  soul-searching  trip  through  Central  America  dur- 
ing his  senior  year  in  college,  however,  led  him  to  switch 
majors  from  zoology  to  design  and,  soon  after,  to  leave 
Wisconsin.  But  only  in  terms  of  geography.  Though  he 
settled  in  New  York  City  six  years  ago  and  staked  his 
claim  on  a  four-room  renovated  tenement  apartment  in 
1989,  Anton  still  manages  to  live  down  home. 

Not  that  he's  home  much.  At  thirty-six,  Anton  is  co- 
owner  and  principal  designer  of  a  new  New  York  graph- 
ic design  firm.  Service  Station,  which  made  its  debut  by 
creating  every  aspect  of  the  graphics  for  this  year's  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention,  including  logos,  banners, 
and  the  official  coffee  mug.  He  is  also  a  senior  critic  in 
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Yale's  graphic  design  program  and  a  "gym  rat,"  meaning 
when  he's  not  working,  he's  often  working  out.  But  when 
he  puts  his  key  in  the  door,  he  opens  it  to  find  his  own  wild 
kingdom  awaiting  him.  There's  a  wooden  bear  carved  with 
a  chain  saw,  a  leather  pig,  tin  roosters,  dog-patterned  pil- 
lows, and  a  snapshot  of  his  old  horse.  Chic  Chic  Cody — all 
in  a  place  more  akin  to  a  coop  than  an  urban  co-op. 

Anton  tackled  the  apartment  with  the  help  of  several 
specialists  whom  he  signed  on  after  a  thorough  screen- 
ing process.  He  turned  away  four  paperhangers  before 
finding  the  right  person  to  tackle  the  closet-size  space 
that  is  his  front  hall.  "I  wanted  someone  who  was  really 
excited  about  the  job,"  he  says.  Sculptor  Heidi  Schlatter 
was  "so  great  to  have  around"  that  Anton  kept  finding 
more  windows  and  doors  for  her  to  finish  with  iron  bars 

Pine  plywood  panels  and  paintings  of  sunflowers  by  Christopher  Russell 
against  a  faux  stone  chimney.  Below  center:  Custom  plywood  cabinets  a 
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bent  to  look  like  unruly  vines.  For  furnishings  he  hunted 
down  comforting  familiar  objects — a  polka-dotted  din- 
ing table,  a  wagon  wheel  chandelier,  a  fifties  floor  lamp 
— and  planted  them  throughout  the  apartment.  "The 
more  I  live  in  it,  the  more  I  realize  that  this  whole  place  is 
about  my  childhood — what  I  had  and  what  I  wanted,"  says 
Anton.  What  he  always  wanted  was  a  giant  four-poster — "a 
bed  so  high  you  have  to  jump  to  get  on  and  off  it."  Rustic- 
furniture  maker  Daniel  Mack  filled  the  bill,  going  so  far  as 
to  uproot  his  own  clothesline  pole  for  one  of  the  posts.  Dec- 
orative painter  Elizabeth  Dow  produced  an  appropriately 
surreal  setting  by  engulfing  the  bedroom  in  a  lloor-to-ceil- 
ing  expanse  of  radiant  clouds  and  sky. 

Next  Anton  transformed  a  featureless  cubicle  into  a 
meditation  roorri  as  tranquil  as  an  empty  pasture  by  lin- 
ing it  with  pine  plywood — a  la  his  parents'  moderne  liv- 
ing room — and  little  else.  In  the  kitchen  he  applied  more 
plywood  to  every  vertical  surface,  including  the  refriger- 
ator, staining  them  in  primary  colors  and  studding  them 
with  fiat  circular  knobs.  He  keeps  the  counters  clutter- 
free  by  storing  all  his  plates,  glasses,  and  utensils  in  the 
dishwasher  and  says  the  whole  setup  was  inspired  by  his  sis- 
ter's Barbie  dollhouses  and  Easy  Bake  ovensr"lhat's  about 
my  level  of  understanding  when  it  comes  to  cooking." 

The  kitchen's  saloon-style  doors  swing  out  to  the  living 
room  where  Anton  decided  to  take  the  full  sentimental 
journey  and  construct  a  simulated  barn.  With  a  sheaf  of 
pencils  Elizabeth  Dow  rendered  the  entire  illusory  struc- 
ture in  graphite — knotty  boards,  broken  ceiling  timbers, 
and  all.  Along  one  wall  she  also  supplied  a  faux  field- 
stone  chimney  that  rises  behind  a  wood  mantel  which 
is  Anton's  "condensed  and  improved"  version  of  his 
family's  big  brick  hearth.  Fully  acclimated  to  life  on  his 
ersatz  farm,  he  likes  to  spend  Sundays  "watching  the 
light  wash  through  the  spaces."  And  when  neighbor- 
hood squirrels  climb  through  the  living  room  windows 
for  a  look  around,  he  considers  it  a  good  omen.  "They 
feel  at  home  here,"  he  says.  A 

line  the  meditation  room,  above.  Below  left:  The  living  room  mantel  is  set 
nd  ironwork  in  the  kitchen.  Below  right:  A  Daniel  Mack  bed  floats  in  clouds. 


As  I  See  It  #8    in  a  series 
Gregory  Heisler 

'Roughing  It ' 
High-Grain  Photography 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

OF  KOHLER. 

'  Return  with  us  now  to  the  days  when  tubs  were  tubs.  Our  Vintoge^*^  bath  (or  whirlpool)  is  big  as  all  outdoors 
and  beautiful  to  boot,  with  optional  brass/wood  rail.  Note  the  go-toqether  lavatory  (real  cast  iron)  and 
toilet.  Yep,  it's  a  rough  life!  See  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registerea  Showroom.  For  complete  product 
portfolio  and  idea  book,  send  $8  to  KohlerCo.,  Dept.  AF9,  Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call  1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  263. 

©1989  by  Kohler  Co. 


Great  Performances 
by  Great  Musicians. 

On  your  piano.  In  your  home. 

Imagine . . .  piano  music  played  live  by 
great  performers  in  your  own  home. 
Without  speakers.  Without  amplifiers. 

It  may  sound  like  an  impossible  dream. 
But  it  can  easily  come  true,  with  the 
Yamaha  Diskla\1er  piano  and  PianoSoft 
disks. 

A  whole  new  approach  to  "live"  per- 
formances in  your  home. 

The  Yamaha  Disklavier  is  an  acoustic 
piano,  with  the  rich  tone  for  which 
Yamaha  pianos  are  famous.  But  it  also 
contains  a  3.5"  disk  drive,  and  a  sophis- 
ticated playback  system  that  reproduces 
the  performance  in  its  entiret>". 

So  instead  of  recreating  the  sound  of  a 

live  performance,  the  Yamaha  Diskla\ier 

piano  recreates  the  actuol  performance. 

When  you  insert  a  PianoSoft  disk,  and 

press  "play,"  the  exaa  key  and  pedal 


movements  of  the  original  performance 
are  reproduced. 

It's  a  live  performance,  in  a  way  that  no 
audio  system  can  ever  hope  to  match. 

Choose  from  a  librar>'  of  legends. 

As  impressive  as  the 
Yamaha  Disk- 
lavier piano's 
performance  is, 
the  performances 
it  can  play  are  even 
more  impressive.  The  PianoSoft  librarA' 
includes  artists  like  Liberace,  Don  Gmsin, 
David  Benoit,  Steve  Allen,  Peter  Nero, 
George  Shearing,  and  Roger  Williams. 

Experience  a  live  performance  in 
your\\ov(\t. 

Visit  your  authorized  Yamaha  Disklavier 
dealer;  and  ask  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  Yamaha  -^  Disklavier  piano 
or  call  ^^^1-800-648-2845. 


YAMAHA. 


disklaviEr 


PUWO 


©  l'?92  Yamaha  Ccrporauon  of  .•\nienca. KeN-twaid  Division.  RO.  Box  6600.  Buena  Park.  Z\  90622 


Kitchen  Interior  Design 

SieMatic  has  been  creating  unique 
and  innovative  kitchen  design  for  more 
than  half-a-centurg. 

Now  the  standard  of  excellence  for  kitchen  interior 
design  worldwide,  SieMatic  combines  the  tradition  of 
fine  European  craftsmanship  with  the  ingenuity  of 
German  engineering.  The  selection  of  available  finishes 
includes  traditional  woods,  contemporary  laminates, 
high  gloss  lacquer,  and  mirror-like  polyester.  Available 
through  your  architect  or  interior  designer.  (Also 
available  in  Canada). 


CaU  1-800-765-5266  for  catalog 

1 

Available  Now! 
The  SieMatic 
Kitchen  Book 

n  Yes,  please  send  me  the  SieMatic 

Kitchen  Book,  182  full-color  pages  illustrating 

the  finest  in  kitchen  design.  I  have  enclosed  $14.50 

($12.00  for  catalog,  plus  $2.50  for  postage  and  handling). 

SieMatic  Corporation,  Dept.  HGN9 

P.O.  Box  936,  Langhorne,  PA  19047 

Name 


Address  . 

City 

Phone  ( 


State - 


Zip- 


Kitchen  Interior  Design  by  SieMatic 
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TRAVEL 

fell  in  love  with  the  High  Southwest  the  first  time  I 
joined  Tom  Luddy's  caravan  bound  for  the  Labor 
Day  weekend  film  festival  in  Telluride,  Colorado. 
Every  year  Tom,  a  producer  with  Zoetrope  and  a 
codirector  of  the  nineteen-year-old  gathering  of  cine- 
astes  and  film  buffs,  guides  friends  through  canyons  and 
tablelands  for  three  or  four  days. 
John  Ford  may  have  explc^red  the 
area's  astonishing  natural  beauty 
before  Tom,  but  no  one  has  done 
more  to  introduce  this  landscape 
to  foreign  filmmakers — Werner 
Herzog,  Agnes  Varda,  Krzysztof 
Zanussi,  Dusan  Makavejev,  Alain 
fanner,  Maurice  Pialat,  Barbet 
Schroeder,  Bertrand  Tavernier, 
Bceban  Kidron,  and  Stephen 
Frears,  among  them.  Wim  Wen- 
ders's  experience  influenced  his 
film  Paris,  Texas  and  his  collection 
of  photographs.  Written  in  the  West. 
One  year  in  Monument  Valley, 
Russian  director  Andrei    far- 
kovsky  raged,  "Only  the  material- 
istic Americans  could  use  this 
landscape  to  shoot  Westerns.  We 
Russians  would  kneel  down  and 
worship  this  as  a  place  to  make 
films  about  God!"  On  another  trip 
I  spotted  Andrei  Smirnov,  head 
of  what  was  then  the  Soviet  Film- 
makers Union,  calling  from  a 
public  phone  to  invite  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  to  celebrate  his 
birthday  in  Moscow.  That  was  also 
the  year  we  picked  up  a  Japanese 
filmmaker  hitchhiking  to  Tellu- 
ride without  benefit  of  a  word  of  English. 

But  it  is  not  only  foreign  filmmakers  who  love  the 
Southwest;  it  is  foreigners  per  se.  Everywhere  we 
travel  in  the  Four  Corners  region  where  New  Mexi- 
co, Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah  meet,  we  find  Eu- 
ropeans enjoying  this  uncrowded  inexpensive 
wonderland.  Driving  on  side  roads  for  a  day  we  en- 
counter no  more  than  one  or  two  other  vehi- 
cles. Instead  we  see  cattle  and  horses  and,  if 
we're  lucky,  desert  bighorn,  mule  deer,  col- 
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lared  lizards,  golden  eagles,  moun- 
tain bluebirds,  rock  squirrels,  along 
with  rice  grass,  sego  lilies,  Indian 
paintbrush,  and  a  variety  of  trees. 

And  we  see  rock,  300  million  years 
of  living  rock  in  red,  green,  gray,  ter- 
ra-cotta,  ocher,  lemon  yellow:  buttes, 
monuments,  spires,  arches,  sand- 
stone fins,  canyons  formed  by  rivers 
whose  U-shaped  bends  geologists 
call  entrenched  meanders. 

Last  year  Tom  led  us  through 
southeastern  Utah,  described  by 
Robert  L.  Casey  in  journey  to  the  High 
Southivest  as  the  "most  intense  con- 
centration of  incredible  multicol- 
ored landforms  in  the  world."  We 
drove  from  Las  Vegas  to  Zion  Na- 
tional Park  where  we  climbed  up  un- 
der the  Weeping  Rock  and  gazed  at 
the  sharp  green  canyon  fioor.  Then 
on  to  Bryce  Canyon  to  admire  the 
delicately  carved  sandstone  spires 
and  twisted  pinnacles  by  sunset.  At 
Bryce  we  stayed  at  Ruby's  Inn,  where 
excellent  broccoli  soup,  fried  chick- 
en, and  pecan  pie  plus  wine  cost  less 
than  $40  for  three  people. 


Day  two  took  us  to  the  remote  but 
spectacular  Escalante  canyon  sys- 
tem. From  the  tiny  farming  and 
ranching  town  of  Boulder — where 
mail  was  delivered  by  mule  until 
1938 — and  the  Anasazi  Indian  Vil- 
lage State  Historical  Monument,  we 
cut  off  on  the  Burr  Trail,  north  to 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  then 
along  the  Fremont  River,  >lush  with 
Cottonwood,  to  Hanksville  and  south 
to  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  The  van  was  full  of  music: 
Kate  and  Anna  McGarrigle's  Heart- 
beats Accelerating,  Brazilian  jazz  with 
Flora  Purim,  some  standby  Mozart. 
At  Bullfrog  Resort  and  Marina  on 
Lake  Powell,  the  man-made  lake  that 
harnesses  the  Colorado  River,  we 
settled  in  for  the  night  at  the  very 
comfortable  Defiance  House  Lodge. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  took 
our  van  by  ferry  across  the  lake  and 
drove  to  the  Valley  of  the  Gods.  I  lis- 
tened, on  the  advice  of  the  redoubt- 
able Luddy,  to  the  Soviet  composer 
Alfred  Schnittke's  Concerto  Grosso 
No.  1.  That  afternoon  we  reached 


Monument  Valley,  where  we  had 
booked  horses  with  Edward  Y. 
Black's  Monument  Valley  Trail 
Rides.  We  rode  through  God's  land 
for  three  hours,  then  dined  at  the 
modest  but  appealing  San  Juan  Inn 
in  Mexican  Hat  with  Ed  and  his 
schoolteacher  wife,  Maybelle. 

Ed,  who  plays  an  active  role  in  Na- 
vajo ceremonial  life,  had  once  as- 
sured me  that  the  Indians  had  horses 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  Span- 
iards. This  time  I  dared  to  ask  him 
where  the  horses  came  from.  "In 
God's  land  there  is  a  heavenly 
horse,"  I  was  told.  "God  gave  the 
people  the  dirt,  the  grime,  from  this 
horse's  skin.  And  they  mixed  it  with 
diamonds  and  gems  to  make  the  In- 
dian horse.  It  was  a  serious  business. 
But  there  were  two  guys  who  didn't 
take  it  seriously,  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  horse  they  made  a  donkey." 

As  we  traveled  on  to  Durango, 
Colorado,  the  next  day,  the  canyons 
were  replaced  by  plateaus,  which  in 
turn  gave  way  to  foothills  and  farms. 
Then  we  began  the  climb  into  the 
Rockies  past  the  remains  of  old  mines 
— the  Yankee  Girl,  the  Orphan  Boy, 
the  National  Belle — to  Silverton, 
Ouray,  and,  finally,  Telluride,  fron- 
tier towns  now  tamed  for  tourists. 

Telluride,  first  settled  as  a  mining 
camp  in  1876  and  the  site  of  Butch 
Cassidy's  debut  as  a  bank  robber,  was 
later  commandeered  by  hippies  and 
most  recently  by  resort  developers — 
it's  the  next  Aspen,  for  better  or 
worse.  Now  that  we're  here,  we  catch 
our  breath  and  feel  our  hearts 
pound.  It's  not  merely  the  altitude  of 
some  8,700  feet,  but  also  the  promise 
of  four  days  of  great  moviegoing — 
premieres,  retrospectives,  works  in 
progress.  We  will  discuss,  argue,  eat, 
drink,  and  enjoy  the  international 
film  community.  And  we'll  talk  about 
which  part  of  the  Southwest  we 
should  see  next  year.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Ruby's  Inn,  U63 
Highway,  Bryce,  UT  84764,  (801-834- 
5341);  Defiance  House  Lodge,  Bullfrog  Re- 
sort and  Marina,  Box  4055,  Bullfrog  Lake 
Powell,  UT  84533,  (801-684-2233);  Ed- 
imrd  Y.  Black,  Monument  Valley  Trail  Rides 
(801-739-4285);  San  Juan  Inn,  Box  535, 
Mexican  Hat,  UT  84531  ,(801-683-2220). 


Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 
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DO  SOME  WINDOW  SHOPPING. 


Finding  the  right  financing  for  your  project  can  be  a  long,  complicated 
process.  Run  here.  Run  there.  Phone  calls.  Applications.  Fortunately,  there's  an 
^easier  way  Introducing  the  Marvin  Windows  Home  Improvement  FinancePlan!" 
Just  make  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors  part  of  your  plans,  and  your 

contractor  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  participating  bank.  One  phone  call,  one  application. 

And  you  can  get  a  loan  that  covers  your  entire  project,  not  just  the  windows.  Best  of  all, 

your  loan  comes  with  a  low  interest  rate  and  no  points,  fees  or  closing  costs.  Which  means 

you'll  have  more  money  to  do  the  job  just  the  way  you  want  it  done. 

Sosaveyourself  some  time  and  trouble.  Call  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors  at 

1-800-862-7587  (1-800-263-6161  in  Canada).  Or  mail  the  coupon  for  a  brochure  and 

all  the  details.  The  Marvin  Windows  Home  Improvement  FinancePlan.  It's  the  easiest  way 

to  get  the  best  windows  and  the  best  financing  at  the  same  time. 

Ofter  not  available  in  all  states.  Available  for  a  limited  time  only  FinancePlan  is  a  service  mark  ot  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors. 


Send  to;  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors 
Warroad,  MN  56763 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State- 


Zip- 


Please  send  me: . 


.  Phonel 


.FinancePlan  Brochure 
.Residential  Catalog 


WINDOWS  &  DOORS  »    M 
MADE  TO  ORDER. -^  n^ 
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All  aristocratic  tradition  flourishes  at  the  Sevres 
porcelain  works  By  Christopher  Petkanas 


mt 


o 


An  artisan  dips  a  plate  into  an  enamel  bath,  top,  a  traditional 
glazing  technique.  Center  left:  The  "breast  bowl."  a  1 787 
commission  from  Louis  XVI  for  Marie  Antoinette.  Center  right: 
Drying  racks  with  breast  bowls  in  progress.  Above  left:  Applying 
a  trompe  I'oeil  finish  to  a  teapot  designed  in  1 984  by  Adrian 
Saxe.  Above  right:  Painting  a  floral  plate  first  made  in  1840. 


nc  of  the  most  passionate  and  toucliing  chap- 
iters in  the  rich  history  of  French  porcelain 
has  Madame  de  Pompadour  reputedly 
searching  for  a  way  to  recapture  the  friend- 
ship, if  not  tlie  love,  of  Louis  XV.  It  seems  tlie  l<.ing"s  head 
had  been  turned  by  the  comtesse  de  Clhoiseui  and  Pom- 
padoiu"  was  out  as  mistress.  Playing  on  the  sovereign's 
great  desire  for  status,  she  presented  him  with  the  idea  of 
investing  in  a  promising  new  factory  specializing  in  por- 
celain, a  product  sought  by  European  rulers  as  a  symbol 
of  power,  taste,  and  position.  Nancy  Mitford  writes  that 
Pompadour  e\  en  planted  her  garden  with  china  flowers, 
anointed  them  to  smell  like  real  ones,  and  fooled  the 
king,  who  quickly  sunk  money  into  what  later  became  the 
National  Manufactory  of  Sevres — and  reinstated  Pom- 
padoiu  into  his  inner  circle. 

But  Madame  de  Pompadours  personal  victory  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  boon  the  factory  represent- 
ed for  the  decorative  arts  of  her  country.  Granted  royal 
status  in  1 753,  Sevres  became  the  most  important  porce- 
lain works  in  Eiuope  during  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centiu  \ .  even  shouldering  out  the  acknowledged 
masters  at  Meissen  in  Sa\on\  of  whom  the  French  court 
was  sojealous.  A  gratified  but  greedy  Louis  X\'  for  a  time 
prohibited  anvone  else  in  France  from  making  porcelain 
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Sevres  can 
produce  any 
piece  from 
its  254-year 
liistory 


Throwing  a  teacup,  top. 
Above:  Plaster  molds, 
many  vintage  examples  still  in  use. 
Right:  A  plate  adorned  with  a  French 
landscape,  c.  1830.  Left  An  1876 
wood-fired  kiln.  Below:  Sculpting 
the  details  on  a  figure  of  Mozart 
assembled  from  36  stamp-molded 
pieces  Details  see  Resources. 


and  held  his  own  annual  sales  of  the  factory's  wares  in  his 
dining  room  at  Versailles. 

As  a  nascent  enterprise,  the  company  drew  notice  for 
dinner  services  with  intricate  borders  and  Boucheresque 
center  motifs  set  off  by  such  lush  ground  colors  as  bleu 
celeste  and  rose  Pompadour.  Production  has  never 
ceased  and  every  stylistic  period  from  Empire  to  art  deco 
has  received  full  expression  at  Sevres,  which  is  now  state 
run  tuider  the  aegis  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Culture. 
Experimental  work  continues  thanks  to  a  program  offer- 
ing selected  ceramists  from  around  the  world  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  live  at  the  factory,  still  in  the  town  of 
Sevres  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  "Our  goal  has  always 
been  to  make  objects  that  you've  never  seen  before,"  says 
head  scientist  Antoine  d'Albis,  citing  a  1787  bowl  in  the 
shape  of  a  breast — a  commission  from  Louis  XVI  for  Ma- 
1  ie  Antoinette's  dairy  at  Rambouillet — and  a  1 984  wood- 
grained  teapot  with  a  snail-form  spout. 

.\s  in  the  earliest  days  at  Sevres,  each  piece — and  there 
are  only  about  five  thousand  pioduced  every  year — is 
handmade  and  hand-decorated  using  clays, 
ents,  metals,  enamels,  and  glazes 
pared  on  the  premises.  One  of 
he  glories  of  the  factory  is  its  abil- 
ity to  turn  out  any  piece  from  its 
254-year  history,  no  matter 
how  labor  intensive.  A  tray 
depicting  two  lovers  and  a 
Peeping  Tom  is  painted  to- 
day just  as  it  was  in  1766 — 
with  all  the  detail  of  a  minia- 
ture oil  on  canvas.  When  a 
septuagenarian  artisan  was 
isked  how  long  it  takes  her  to 
polish  the  gold  palmette  frieze  on  a 
,()()()  dinner  plate,  she  replied,  "ex- 
450  minutes" — or  thirty  minutes 
less  than  the  eight  hours  in  her  workday. 
Sevres  maintains  a  staff  of  1 70  handpicked  craftsmen, 
who  must  first  pass  an  entrance  exam  and  then  appren- 
tice for  three  years.  Nobody  works  for  the  wages.  A  tiain- 
ee  takes  home  approximately  $870  a  month;  a  veteran 
with  twenty-five  years  experience,  $  1 ,250.  Selling  exclu- 
sively from  the  factory  shop,  a  Paris  boutique,  and  the 
Baccarat  stores  in  Japan,  the  company  itself  is  hardly  fo- 
cused on  turning  a  profit.  "Rather,"  says  Albis,  "our  pur- 
pose is  to  create  porcelain  that  will  occupy  an  important 
place  in  history.  "  Sevres  also  exists  to  keep  France's  Ely- 
see  Palace,  National  Assembly,  senate,  ministries,  and 
embassies  around  the  world  flush  with  china.  "The  way 
our  porcelain  is  treated  by  the  embassies  sometimes  is 
distressing,"  deadpans  Albis,  who  is  responsible  for  re- 
placing every  chipped  teacup.  Cradling  a  saucer,  he 
wonders  how  anyone  could  fail  to  feel  "its  strength,  its 
power,  the  absolutely  perfect  rapport  between  weight 
and  volume.  Sevres,"  he  says,  "is  the  only  porcelain  you 
hold  with  vour  hands  and  vour  heart."  A 
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NINA  RICCI 

PARIS 


UAir  du  Temps 


NINA  RICCI 

PARIS 


r"eminine.  iVomantic.  limeless. 

The  delicate  floral  bouquet  and  hints  of  spice  of  L'Air  du  Temps 

combine  in  a  classic  fragrance  that  is  treasured  by 

fashionable  women  around  the  world. 
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And  now,  Nina  Ricci  presents  La  Petite  Collection, 

an  elegant  boxed  presentation  of  collectible  miniatures  in  five  exquisite  styles. 

Valued  at  $100,  hut  yours  for  only  $40, 

the  collection  includes  parfum,  eau  de  parfum,  and  eau  de  toilette. 

while  supplies  last. 


UAir  du  Temps 


For  information,  call  1-800-525-NINA. 
Available  at  these  fine  stores: 

BLOOMINGDALE'S  •  BURDINE'S 

Printed  on  recycled  paper 
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I  (crZanger 
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,  jigeles,  CA  90069 
,  659.1234 
Airway  Ave.  »B  104 

1  Mesa,  CA  92626 

546.. 3671 
Bradley  Ave. 

Valley,  CA  91352 

504.0235 

lOS.  Main»124 

ston,  TX  77025 

.664.8811 
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sion,  TX  77024 
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«  Shadow  Wood  *301 
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as.TX 
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sford,  NY 
.592.6330 
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imore,  MD 
.332.1500 
:kton,  NJ 
.397.0330 
itfield.  NJ 
.232.9533 
adelphia,  PA 
,482.8440 
Idcrest 

lomonee  Falls,  Wl 
,781.2551 
ignTUe 
)n  Comers,  VA 
.734.8211 
obath  &  TUe 
ver,  CO 
,298.8453 
Ings  of  America 
enix,  AZ 
.955.9217 
■Ida  TUe 
Lake  City,  UT 
.  485 .  2900 
nch-Brown  Floors 
as,  TX 
.363.4341 
oilton  Parker 
imbus,  OH' 
.221.6593 
^ullough  Ceramic 
ston-Salem,  NC 
.744,0660 
iiral  Stone  Design 
olulu,  HI 
536.8371 
adaTUe 
Vegas,  NV 
.388.7000 
linB.ChUd 
louth,  iMN 
.559.5531 
aul,  MN 
.635.0515 
UyTUe 
'  York,  NY 
.832.2255 

thwest  TUe  &  Marble 
ihoma  Citv,  OK 
.235.3393 
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these  fine  distributors: 

Southwestern  Ceramics 

San  Diego,  CA 

619.298.3511 

San  Marcos,  CA 

619.741.2033 

Sunderland  Brothers 

Des  Moines,  LA 

515.282.2826 

Omaha,  NE 

402.339.2220 

Sunny  McLean  &  Co. 

Miami,  FL 

305 . 573 . 5943 

Winterpark,  FL 

407.647.3327 

TUe  &  Marble  Designs 

Laredo,  TX 

512.727.7279 

The  TUe  CoUectlon 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

412.621.1051 

TUe  Contractors  Supply 

Macon,  GA 

912.745.2319 

Nashville,  TN 

615.269.9669 

TUecraft 

San  Francisco,  CA 

415.552,1913 

San  Jose,  CA 

408 .  446 .  2676 

San  Ra/ael.  CA 

415.456.0282 

Walnut  Creek,  CA 

415.9.38.5222 

TUe  Source 

Overland  Park,  KS 

913.345.84S3 

TOes,  A  Refined  Selection 

Boston,  MA 

617.437.0400 

(Design  Center) 

Boston.  MA 

617.35^.5522 

New  York,  NY 

212.255.4450 

Traditions  In  TUe 

Atlanta,  GA 

404.2,39.9186 

Roswell,  GA 

404.343.9104 

United  TUe 

Portland.  OR 

503.231.4959 

Seattle,  WA 

206.251.5290 

Virginia  TUe 

Southficld,  MI 

313.353.4250 

Sterling  Heights,  MI 

313.254.4960 

Troy,  MI 

313.649.4422 

Waterworks 

Danbury,  CT 

203.792.9979 

Greenwich,  CT 

203.869,7766 

Westport,  CT 

203.227.5008 

World  Mosaic  Ltd. 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 
604.736.8158 

Tiles  Shown: 
Antiga  CA-15 
Genoirx  Leaf  Green 
Musa  Cobalt  323 

For  the  finest 
ceramic  tiles, 
marble,  granite  and 
architectural  stone. 
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)r  our  80-page  full-color  tile  brochure, 
nd  $12.00  to  your  nearest  distributor. 
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GARDENING 


A  scholarly  appreciation  of  the  past  is  fertile  soil  for 
Deborah  Nevirus  own  landscapes  By  Paula  Deitz 


B.u  k  in  the  siminiei  ot  1988.  just  after  the  erest 
ol  the  l)()()iii  years,  a  cokiniiiist  for  Thr  Indcpcu- 
(Ictit  in  London  coiijiu  ed  up  the  ultimate  fanta- 
sy of  a  new  stately  home  and  pleasure  ground 
lor  a  figure  he  called  the  I  liatctier-era  miflionaire.  For 
the  house  design  he  turned  to  a  young  British  architect 
who  drew  on  "ancient  values,"  alluding  to  classicism 
without  imitating  it.  lor  a  garden  plan,  however,  he 
tapped  an  American,  Deborah  Ne\ins,  the  New  York 
landscape  (fesigner  who  during  the  past  decade  has 
made  a  solid  reputation  creating  lush  gardens  and  time- 
less landscapes,  mostly  for  families  of  the  Portune  500. 

I  hoioughly  grounded  in  art  history,  Nevins  emerged 
in  197(")  as  a  (urator  of  the  exhibition  "Two  Hundred 
\  cars  of  American  Architectural  Drawing"  at  New 
\ Ol  k's  Cioopei  -Hewitt  Museum.  One  of  the  most  illumi- 

On  a  Long  Island  estate,  top  right,  Nevins,  top  left,  reinterpreted  the 
formal  herb  garden.  Above:  Local  stone  links  arts  and  crafts-inspired 
herbaceous  borders  to  a  rural  New  England  landscape.  Right:  Crab 
apples  and  a  privet  hedge  create  a  dramatic  allee  along  a  seaside  drive. 
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nating  cjffshcjots  of  the  Bicentennial,  the  shoV  and  cata- 
logue established  Nevins  as  a  perceptive  historian  of 
architecture — a  field  which  soon  led  her  to  the  related 
area  of  landscape  architecture.  After  stints  as  an  adjunct 
professor  in  landscape  history  at  Barnard  College  and  a 
museum  lecturer,  she  decided,  she  says,  "tcj  create  land- 
scapes rather  than  write  about  them." 

Her  classic  stnvey  lecture,  a  grand  tour  cjf  landscape 
history,  is  still  part  of  her  repertoire,  though  now  it  helps 
her  to  brief  potential  clients  as  well  as  architects,  with 
whc:)m  she  often  collabcjrates.  One  recent  afternoon  Nev- 
ins set  up  her  slides  for  architects  at  a  SoHo  firm  near  her 
office.  "History,"  she  began,  "is  a  source,  not  a  pattern 
book."  With  that,  she  launched  into  a  stream  of  images — 
fields  divided  by  hedgerc:)ws,  circular  clearings  in  wood- 
land, groves  of  trees,  orchards,  and  allees — to  explain  a 
vocabulary  she  appropriated  for  her  designs  without 
ever  making  direct  quotations.  "Some  of  cjur  strongest 
forms  in  landscape  design,"  she  says,  "are  references  to 
primary  forms  that  evolved  from  agriculture  and  from 
community  or  religious  practices."  As  examples  of  plant- 
ings harking  back  to  traditional  configurations  she  shov/s 
a  single  majestic  beech  tree  pcjsitioned  above  stone  steps 


What's  new  at 
LL.Bean? 

just  open  our  latest  catalog, 
you'll  see  new  apparel 
with  bold  designs 
and  rich  colors,  as 
well  as  exciting  new 
products  for  both 
home  and  outdoors... 
side  by  side  with  all 
the  time-tested 
L.L.Bean  classics. 
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What  isn't? 


Value,  service,  quality  and  an  80-year  commitment 

to  100%  customer  satisfaction.  These  ideals  have  ^      ^      _^  „ 

never  changed.  For  your  free  catalogs,      P""  ^"^  ^"  R^m^^mMiCOIX  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

please  use  this  coupon  or  call  us  at  Q  Please  send  me  my  free  catalogs, 

1-800-543-9071.  _     ,, 

Name 


Address. 
City 


Apt. 


State 


Zip. 


L.L.Bean,  Inc. 
Casco  St.,  Freeport,  ME  04033 


4305.510 
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GARDENING 

"History,"  Nevins 

tells  clients, 

"is  a  source,  not  a 

pattern  book" 

at  Hickote  in  tlie  Cotswolds  and  a 
grove  of  chestnuts  in  the  place  Dau- 
phine  in  Paris. 

Nevins  describes  the  gardens  she 
designs,  often  suites  of  open-air  en- 
closures, as  "private  territories  with- 
in the  exterior  world.  "  Her  sensi- 
tivity to  regional  character — both 
in  plant  selection  and  in  formal  com- 
position— binds  the  private  realm 
to  its  context.  Proposals  for  new 
commissions  are  presented  as  a  mix 
of  site  plans,  relevant  historic 
views,  and  photographs  of  indige- 
nous flora — all  mounted  on  fine  pa- 
per in  bound  volumes  that  rival 
Humphrv  Repton's  "Red  Books"  for 
sheer  beauty  and  clarity  of  organiza- 
tion. The  idea  of  the  garden  becomes 
as  exciting  as  the  garden  itself. 


By  defining  a  progression  through 
a  series  of  spaces,  Nevins  can  make 
even  a  small  property  appear  filled 
with  visual  incident.  In  one  Long 
Island  garden,  for  example,  a 
buttressed  brick  wall  separates  a 
geometric  arrangement  of  square 
parterres  of  herbs  and  standard 
roses  from  an  apple  orchard  under- 
planted  with  spring  bulbs^and  sum- 
mer wildflowers.  On  a  New  England 
estate,  the  lawn  between  luxuriant 
herbaceous  borders  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  manner  becomes  a  green  cor- 
ridor to  a  simple  hedge-ringed  cir-" 
cle.  The  individual  plots  of  houses  in 
a  new  town  in  Florida  have  been 
linked  by  the  repeated  verticals  of  cy- 
presses against  the  sky.  At  a  working 
farm  in  the  Midwest,  Nevins  will 
plant  clumps  of  full-grown  trees  in 
the  middle  of  vast  cornfields  as  confi- 
dently as  Capability  Brown  deployed 
copses  in  English  parks,  "f  love  dense 
trees,"  she  allows  with  a  smile,  as  if 
she  knows  her  passion  is  self-evident. 

Recently  Nevins  has  embarked  on 
a  series  of  gardens  surrounding  a 


new  Caribbean  hideaway  that  in 
volves  an  imaginative  adaptation  of 
different  cultural  traditions:  vine 
draped  slat  houses,  coral-stone  pav 
ing,  a  lotus  pond  based  on  one  in 
Bali,  and  a  courtyard  of  citrus  trees! 
like  those  in  Seville  in  almost  contin- 
uous bloom.  Fragrance  is  the  client's 
mandate,  and  the  night  air  will  be 
tinged  with  the  scent  of  jasmine  and 
stephanotis. 

If  a  single  image  can  sum  up  Nev- 
ins's  landscape  sensibility,  it  is  a 
treasured  photograph  by  Henri  Car- 
tier-Bresson  that  hangs  in  her  dining 
room.  The  1955  French  park  scene 
is  akin  to  Seurat's  A  Sunday  on  La 
Grande  J  atte  in  its  mixture  of  formality 
with  fantasy.  On  one  side  of  a  hedge 
two  boys  play  on  a  path  leading  to  a 
river,  while  on  the  other,  two  girls  in 
tutus  turn  toward  a  sunlit  opening  like 
sprites.  "The  photograph  shows  how 
minimal  forms — a  hedge  or  a  path — 
can  create  intimate  spaces  within  the 
larger  landscape,"  Nevins  says.  She 
could  just  as  well  be  talking  about  one 
of  her  own  gardens.  A 


Glorious  Gardening 
at  a  20%  Savings 


She's  helped  make  your  entertaining  easier, 
your  home  more  beautiful,  your  holidays 
more  festi\'e.  Now  Martha  Stewart  shares  the 
delight  she's  derived  from  a  lifetime  of 
gardening.  This  beautiful  twelve  month 
compendium  guides  you,  month  by  month, 
through  planning  your  garden  design 
(lanuary),  savoring  your  freshly  grown 
produce  with  her  delectable  recipes  (August), 
even  winter-proofing  faiit  trees  (December), 
ncludes  a  directory  of  seed,  bulb,  and 
plant  sources. 


Perfect  for  seasoned  gardeners,  beginners— 
and  gift-giving  too.  Order  now  and  save 
20%  off  the  bookstore  price  of  $50. 

To  order,  send  your  check  or  money  order  for 
$40;  plus  $5  shipping  and  handling,  to 
The  Conde  Nast  Collection,  Dept.  525022, 
Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  lA  50336. 

For  Credit  Card  Orders  Call 
Toil-Free,  1-800-678-5681. 

"Please  add  applicable  sales  tax  in  CA,  lA.  NY.  N).  OH. 
Please  allow  4  weeks  for  deliverv. 


SHOPS 


To  order:  Circle  the  number  that  corresponds  to  the  material  you  have  selected.  When 
you  have  completed  the  form  below,  fold  in  half,  place  remittance  in  the  middle,  and 
seal  firmly  on  all  four  sides  to  form  an  envelope.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  HG  magazine.  Fax  your  free  catalog  requests  to  (609)  764-7157. 


1.  Andersen  Windows Free 

2.  The  Bombay  Company $1.00 

3.  BosE  Express  Music $4.00 

4.  Chambers $2.00 

5.  Crate  &  Barrel $2.00 

6.  Deck  House,  Ltd $15.00 

7.  DooLiNGS  OF  Santa  Fe $5.00 

8.  Edgar  B $15.00 

9.  Gardeners  Eden $2.00 

10.  Garrard $12.00 

11.  Glorafilia,  Ltd, $4.00 

12.  Herend 

Catalog $5.00 

Book $28.00 

13.  Jackson  &  Perkins Free 


14.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  $1.00 

15.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston    $2.00 

16.  The  Museum  OF  Modern  Art     $3.00 

17.  Neiman  Marcus $6.50 

18.  Renovator's  Supply $1.00 

19.  Replacements,  Ltd Free 

20.  The  Scottish  Lion $2.00 

21.  Scully  &  Scully $3.00 

22.  Smith  &  Hawken Free 

23.  Steinway  &  Sons $5.00 

24.  S  &  S  Mills  Carpet Free 

25.  Talbots $2.00 

26.  Taos  Furniture $10.00 

27.  Victoria's  Secret $5.00 


Name 


Company. 
Address 


City 


I  have  enclosed  $ 


State. 


Zip_ 


for  information. 


This  offer  expires  February  28,  1993.  Allow  four  to  six  weeks  for  delivery. 
International  orders  not  accepted. 
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M.    FUU.-COLOR  F-ACr  HOOK  I-1-:A'I1  RES 

Andersen's  complete  Pi-rma-Shield" 
jjOW-maintenance  i'rodi  icr  une.  This 

HANDY  booklet  IS  A  COMPLETE 
resource  for  CRI^A'ITNG  custom  COM- 
BINATIONS OF  Ani:)ERSi:n  winix)ws  and 
PATIO  IXX3RS.  Inch  ides  enerca'  i- acts 

AND  BASIC  size  CHARTS.  FREE. 
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Tlu?  Bt^mbay  Company; 


SpECLAIJ/ING  in  Ih^Tl  AND  19TH 

centl1r\'  rei'roducnon  home  r'rmsh- 
emas  and  accessories,  inclliding  mirrors, 
laml^,  and  an  extensive  line  of  prints. 
Create  an  elegant  envtronment  ba.sed 

ON  IHE  CUVSSIC  designs  OF  CHIPPENDALE, 
Ql  TEN  An-NT.,  ShFRAION,  .\NT)  Nedoassq 

from$5to$500.Catmjogl;e$1.00. 


Chambers 


^o. 


Devoted  entirely  to  the 

very  BEST  FOR  BED  AND  BATH.  CHAMBERS 

offers  fine  unens,  towtls,  blankets 
and  dlivets,  pllis  elegaint  accessories. 
Made  in  the  gr.\nd  Elt<opi-:an  tradi- 
tion OF  SLTERIOR  CRAFI^MANSHIP,  THRSE 
ARE  PRODUCTS  OF  DISTINCTION.  OnE- 
YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  $2.00. 
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ExpressMusic 


The  First  Complete  Record 
Store  in  a  Cataloglie.  Shop  at  home 
FOR  .v^A'  CD,  Tape,  or  Video  in  print 
0\EK  50,000  Rock,  Ja2Z,  and  Classical 
Trnj-:s.  Sihscribers  get oltr  320-page 
1992  cvfaloglt,  ltdaits,  and  $50  in 

MI-3^C>i\NT)LSE  CREDITS.  OnE  \TL\R  $4.00, 
REFL'NT)ABLE  ■with  first  ORDER 


l&^V^vS; 


Cr\te  .\nd  Barrel  offers  a 
unique  collection  of  contemporary' 
home  furntshings  incllt)ing  dinner- 
WARE,  STEMW.\RE,  B.\R^.\RE,  GOL'RMET 
Cl'LINARY  EQL'IP.MENT,  TABLETOP, 
ChRLSTAL^S  ITE\LS,  ANT)  CHILDREN'S  ACCES- 
SORIES, AS  VCTIL  AS  GIFT  IDEAS  .AND  A  FLTL 
BRIDAL  REGISTRY.  CaTALOGLE  $2.00. 
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deckIsI 

HOUSE! 


w 


Deck  House  post  and  beam 
homes  are  individually  crafted  from 
the  finest  materials,  and  designed  to 
reflect  your  lifestyle  as  well  as 
regional  design  trends.  poritouo 
contains  color  photos,  sample  floor 
plans  and  complete  specifications. 
C800)  727-3325.  Forffouo  $15.00. 
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DOOLINGS 
OF  SANTA  FE 


Combining  the  folk  art  of 
northern  New  Mexico  with  Old- 
World  CABINETMAXING  TECHNIQLIES, 
DoOIINGS  BRINGS  YOLT  SOLTHWESTERN 

furnttltre  at  its  finest.  Come  to  the 
soLiRCf!  Complete  color  cataloglie. 
$5.00. 
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Edgar  B  saves  you  up  to 
50%  OFF  retail  prices!  Choose  from  a 
large  selection  of  top-qualttl'  flir- 
nitl're  manitacfl'rers.  The  Edgar  B 
catalogue  is  the  shop-at-home 
advantage.  $15.00,  refundable  with 
first  purchase. 


The  source  for  devoted 
gardeners:  well  crafted  tools, 
furnitlire  and  functional  acces- 
sories that  bring  personal 
expression  to  the  out-of-doors. 
One-year  catalogue  subscrip- 
tion $2.00. 
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GARRARD 


THE  CROWN  JEWELLERS 


Founded  in  1735  and 

CRO^X'NJE^)CELLERS  SINCE  1843,  GaRRARD 
IS  INTERNAnONAUA'  RENOWNED  EOR  ITS 
SLiPERB.IEWEIJi-:K\'  AND  Sn.VER  OliR  1993 
CATALOGUE  IS  EILLED  WITH  STLINNING 
MODERN  AND  ANTIQUE  JEWELLRY,  TRADI- 
nONAL  SILVER,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  AND 
LI  IXURIOUS  GIFTS.  $12.00. 
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Needlepoint 


11 


Stunning  1992  catadogue  from 
England's  most  exciting  neediework 
COMPANY'.  Kits  incu  ide  Viciorl^n  scenic 
and  animals,  Kelims,  the  Venice 
G:)LLEcnoN  and  cross-sitich  rligs.  Pllk 

NEW  TRADITIONAL  TaKTAN  CMTBCnON 
CATALOGUE,  PERFECT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS.  TWOQVTAIDGI  IPS,  $4.00. 
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Herend  presents  ITS ; 

COLOR  CATALOGUE  FEATURING  HANI 

PAiN'n-:D  dinnerware  and  tabletoI 
ACCEssoRn-is,  $5.00.  Available  for  ' 
FIRST  iiMK  IN  America,  "Herend,  th| 
Art  of  Hungarl^lN  Porcelain,"  in  ( 

HRATION  OF  ITS  160tH  ANNFVERSAR^f 

$28.00.. 
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JacksonMPerkins" 


FREE  GIFT  CATALOGUE! 

Over  100  f'rrsh  houda\'  ideas  from 
America's  garden  experts.  Earth- 
friendly  gifts  and  decorations 
that  bring  the  spirit  of  the  gar- 
DEN INDOORS.  From  $9.99  to 
$99-00.  Express  delpvt.ry  available. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free. 


Discover  the  perfect 
Christmas  present  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  our 
new  144-page  catalogue.  Jewelr"*', 
decorative  works  of  art,  prints, 
ART  books,  Christmas  cards,  chil- 
dren's  presents,  and  more. 
Catalogue  $1.00. 


MUSEUM  OF 


FINE  ARTS 


BOSTON 


Explore  our  beautiful  96 

PAGE  CjOUOR  CATAIJ03UE  OF  GIFTS  ADAFTEI 
TT(OM  OBJECTS  IN  OUR  COLLECIIONS.  Wl 
OFITE  AN  exttuori:)inary  SELECHON  OI 
DECORATIVE  flEMS,  Sa  ILFIUIRE,  PRINTS,  AR 
BOOKS,  JEWELRY  AND  SCARVES,  N01E)CARI>i 
ANT)  EDUCATIONAL  TOYS  FOR  CHILDREN* 

Perfect  HOLIDAY  gifts!  Cataidgue  $2.0( ) 
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The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art 

New  York 


The  best  in  contemporary' 

DI-SIGN,  INC3L  IDDMGTHI-  Ml  ISFUM'S  DESIGN 
COIXECTION.  DllSK'TOP,  TABU-TTOP,  AND 
TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES,  JEWELRY',  TOYS, 
POOLS,  ITIRNTRIRE,  STATIONERY,  HOLIDAY 
CARDS,  CALF>IDARS.  BUSINESS  GiFT  SERVICE 
ANI>  BRn)AI.  RFXilSTRY.  Catalo(^,ue  $3-00. 
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Your  holiday  fantasies  come 
TO  LIFE  in  the  1992  Neiman  Marcus 
Chrlsfmas  IBook.  Uncommon  fashions. 
Epicurean  t^ughis  CK  rot  tk^gedlk  "His 
&  FIers"  gift-.  Thls  and  more  with  a  one 

YEAR  SLIBSCRIPTION  0NL\'  $6.50,  APPUCA- 
BLE  TOWARD  YOTIR  FIRST  CREDTT  PURCHASE. 
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RENOVATOR'S 


Renovatck's  fuil-ooic«  cata- 

TOCj  FEATURFS  THOL5AND6  Ce  U'MQUF  riETVt- 
AT  FANTASTIC  SWINGS'  SOUD  iaVi.SS  IJGTTTINC 
FTXTUIRES,  CFUN-A  SINKS,  BRASS  ASl)  CHRO.MI 
FAICETS,  SCtID  BRASS  Da:«  &  CABINET  HARl  > 
WARE,  FIDC«  TILE  &  C«n3STAL  G\RPETS,  WAU 

PUVTES  AND  MORE  Cataijogle$1.00. 
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Replacements,  Ltd. 

China  Crystal  &.  Flatware 


Replace  THE  IRREPLACEABLE. 

Your  most  valuabu-  piece  is  broken. 
Shatii-red  beyond  repair.  Call  ihe 

WCWiys  I  ARlESr  SI  IH^IJIR  OF  ESSOOMTINIJED 
CHINA,  CRYSTAL  ANl)  HAI  WARIi  OVER  1.4  MIL- 
UON  PIECES  AND  40,000  PAITERNS.  FREE 
BRCXHl  IRE  C«  CMl.  (919)  697-3000  K3R  iVR- 
SONALIZED  INVENIOR\'  OF  \'Ol  JR  PA  rn3<NS. 
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INC. 
ESTABUrSHED    1934 
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FULL-COLOR  CATALOGLIE 
OF  IMPORTS  FROM  EnCLAND,  IRELAND, 

SoaiLAN'D,  AND  Wales.  Oner  400  t.\rt.ans 

nLLJSTRATED.  EDINBLIRGH  CR^'STAI,  ThLSTLE 
KJEFERY,  TARTAN  &  REGIMENFAL  TIES,  KILT- 
ED SKKIS,  SHETLAND  SWEATERS,  HIGHLAND 
WE-AR,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ,JF?XELR\",  BOOKS, 
MUSIC  AND  MUCH  MORE.  SeND  $2.00. 


For    NEARLY'    SIXT^'    YEARS 

Scully  &  Scltlly  has  combined  the 
finest  selecnon  of  unlisual  gifts  wnh 
the  highfsr  sl'andards  of  peksonali2ed 

SERVICE  VlSTF  IHE  PaRK  AvENUE  STORE  OR 
BROWSE  THROUGH  ITS  CATALOGUE  FOR  THE 
MOST  ELEGANT  AND  DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS  IN 

Ti  n:  woRiD  C\T  \ixx;i  t  $3  00 
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Smith  &  Hawken 


Gifts  inspired  by  the 


GARCSN.  Fragrant  wrfa'tks  &  garlands, 
flowering  blili3s,  scented  candles  & 
soaps,  organically  grown  fruits  & 
nuis,  handbdown  gl^&s  ornament?,  and 
a  wide  selecnon  of  other  hne  gift?. 
(800)  776-4445.  Dept.  299  Free 
catalogue. 


THE 
TALBOTS 
CLASSIC 
¥ARDflOi 


Discover  the  best  in 


WOMEN'S  classic  QjOTHING  AND  ACCES- 
SORIES AT  Talbots.  Featuring  com- 
plete CAREER,  WEEKEND,  AND  SPECIAL 
occasion  COLLECTIONS,  IN  A  FLIU,  RANGE 
OF  SIZES  FOR  BOTH  MISSES  AND  PETTI'ES, 
PLUS  OlTR  BEALTFUL  COLLECTION  OF  INTI- 
MATE APPAREL  Fall  cataloglie,  $2.00. 
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Stein'^xa^'  &  Sons.  The 
plwo  chosen  by  90%  of  the  world's 

PERFORMING  ARTISTS.  AN  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND  ENDLIR- 
ING  INVESTMENT,  FIANDMADE  WFTHOLT 
COMPROMISE  SINCE  1853-  COLOR 
BROCFILIRE  OF  GRANDS  AND  VERTICALS, 
$5.00. 


S&S  Mills  MAKES  FINE  CAR- 
PET AFFORDABLE.  Bli\'  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
MILL  AND  SAVE  50%  OR  MORE.  ChOOSE 
FROM  A  WIDE  VARETi' OF  STYLES  AND  OOIiORS 
FEATURING  SCOTCHGARD*  BY  3M  OR 

DuPoNT  Certified  STAINMASTER* 
Carfet.Call(800)84&8114  x335p3Rsam- 
ple  books  and  a  free  color  brochure. 
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Exceptional  quality 

AND  flexible  DESIGNS  PROUDLY 
HANDCRAFTED  IN  SaNTA  FE.  SOLID 
PONDEROSA  PINE,  FOR  HOME  AND 

OFFICE.  Over  80  pieces  shown  in 

OUR  color  CATALOGUE,  $10.00. 


Enjoy  the  luxury  of 


SHOPPING  DIRECTL\'  FROM  HOME  WTTH 

Victorla's  Secret  Cataloglie.  Our 
international  collection  encom- 
passes lingerie  and  fashion  for  the 
most  discerning  tastes.  receive  a 
colipon  for  lrp  to  $50.00  oft  your 
first  purchase.  seven  lssues,  $5.(x). 
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Country  Manors 


Simplicity  is  a  precious 

commodity  when 

■  A  m  eric  an  city -dwellers 

decorate  a  weekend  retreat 

Bv  Martin  PTlllr 


friend  of  mine  has  a 
s  11  ni  111  er  house  i  n 
South. iiiipton,  to  me 
the  most  beautiful  of 
the  resort  c(jmmunities  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Ishmd.  Al- 
though his  place  is  in  the  town's  fa- 
bled estate  area  and  the  house  is 
anything  but  small,  it  feels  com- 
pleieh  unpretentious  because  of 
the  ua\  it's  decorated.  There  is 
nothing  country  kitsch  about  it: 
no  new  pastel  quilts,  no  cabbage- 
leaf  crockery,  and  certainh   no 
tortuous  twig  furnitine.  Neither 
is  it  Shaker  chic,  with  that  one 
perfect  rocker  on  a  sea  of  wide- 
board  flooring,  a  cherry  candle- 
stand  (bearing  one  chaste  oyal 
maple  box)  three  yards  away. 


No,  this  comfortable  country  house  is  filled  with  ai 
sorts  of  things,  most  of  them  picked  up  at  the  flea  mar- 
kets, tag  sales,  and  arcade  auctions  to  which  the  owner  is 
addicted.  Some  of  those  objects  are  realK  cjuite  good,  but 
iKJthing  is  made  to  seem  precious.  A  Gothic  reyiyal  stone- 
ware pitcher  worth  hundreds  is  just  as  likely  to  be  used 
for  serying  iced  tea  as  a  Fostoria  glass  pitcher  bought  for 
fifty  cents.  What  you  won't  find,  though,  are  siKer  ice 
buckets,  gold-rimmed  lead-glass  tumblers,  or  am  thing 
that  speaks  of  obyious  expense  or  urban  formality. 
That's  the  most  important  principle  that  makes  a  week- 
end there  such  a  relaxing  proposition:  although  there's 
lots  to  delight  the  eye,  nothing  is  that  intimidating. 

The  simple  coimtr\  life  is  a  distinctly  .American  point 
of  yiew.  In  England,  where  the  upper  classes  often  con- 
sider their  country  houses  to  be  their  primary  residences 
(eyen  when  there  is  a  London  house  where  they  spend 
most  of  the  week),  no  amount  of  grandeur  is  considered 
excessi\e  e\en  in  the  most  rural  settings.  That  is  true  on 

Consuelo  Vanderbilt  Balsan  at  Garden  Side,  above,  her  Southampton 
house,  1963,  photographed  by  Horstfor  Vogue.  Left:  Billy  Baldwin's 
cottage  on  Nantucket,  1 981 .  Far  left:  La  Portugaise  from  Brunschwig. 
chosen  by  Baldwin  for  his  upholstered  seating.  Top:  William  Morris's 
Willow  Boughs  wallpaper  from  Sanderson.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Where  Style  Becomes  The  Main  Course. 
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OLLECTICDIM 

For  Over  50  Years,  We've  Manufactured  Kreiss  Furniture  Ourselves.  Classic,  Elegant  Pieces 
Designed  To  Perfectly  Complement  Your  Lifestyle,  As  Well  As  Your  Home. 

8619  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  CA  (310)  657-3990  •  Atlanta  (404)  261-8304  •  Boston  (617)  542-1551  •  Chicago  (312)  822-0440  •  Dallas  (214)  744-0868/(214)  742-5058 

•  Dania  (305)  925-4156  •  Denver  (303)  722-4333  •  Honolulu  (808)  522-0911  •  Houston  (713)  627-3399  •  Indianapolis  (317)  842-3442  •  Laguna  Niguei(714)  643-1616 

•  LaJoUa  (619)  456-0246  •  New  York  (212)  755-5611  •  Rancho  Mirage  (619)  770-2919  •  San  Francisco  (415)  552-4336  •  Scottsdale  (602)  946-6510 

•  Tokyo,  Japan  •  Washington,  DC  (202)  863-0190 
International  showroom  opportunities  availahle.  In  the  U.S.,  1(800)  735-7347.  Outside  the  U.S.,  dial  your  international  ctxle  +  (1)(310)  657-3990. 
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The  country  life — without  intimidating 
possessions — is  a  very  American  view 


every  scale,  from  the  baroque  inag- 
nifitence  of  Castle  Howard,  where 
the  domed  great  hall  is  still  used  by 
the  Howard  family  as  their  sitting 
room,  to  the  miniature  Georgian  ele- 
gance of  Gervase  Jackson-Stops's 
Northamptonshire  neoclassical  pa- 
vilion bought  from  the  National 
Trust.  Each  reflects  the  English  be- 
lief that  one's  best  possessions  are 
never  out  of  place  in  the  country. 

Things  used  to  be  much  the  same 
in  America.  Down  the  road  from  my 
friend's  house  in  Southampton  is 
Garden  Side,  the  mansion  that  for 
many  years  was  home  to  Consuelo 
Vanderbilt  Balsan,  the  American 
heiress  who  had  been  married  off  in 
her  early  twenties  to  the  ninth  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  became  chate- 
laine of  the  ultimate  country  house, 
Blenheim  Palace.  Madame  Balsan's 
Eong  Island  country  house  may  not 
have  been  Blenheim,  with  its  boi- 


serie-paneled,  Aubusson-carpeted 
drawing  room  hung  with  gold  silk 
cmtains  and  a  crystal  chandelier,  but 
it  would  have  been  more  at  home  in 
Versailles  than  on  Ox  Pasture  Eane. 
But  just  a  minute's  ride  away  in 
that  privileged  enclave  is  yet  another 
house  recently  designed  by  the  New 
York  architect  Alan  Wanzenberg 
and  decorated  by  his  partner,  Jed 
Johnson.  This  lovely  place  sums  up 
the  best  of  what  the  American  coun- 
try house  today  should  be.  The  ar- 
chitecture, inspired  by  the  local 
shingle-style  tradition,  stops  well 
short  of  the  tin  ret  and  dormei  ma- 
nia that  makes  many  Hamptons 
houses  of  the  eighties  look  like  coim- 
try  clubs  for  corporate  raiders.  The 
interiors  of  the  house  are  just  as  easy- 
going. There  is  enough  well-Joined 
millwork  to  give  the  rooms  scale  and 
proportion,  but  the  detailing  quickly 
recedes  from  notice.  Antl  though  the 


owners  are  top-notch  collectors  ol 
contemporary  art,  their  wonderful 
pictures  are  neither  too  numerous 
nor  too  overpowering. 

But  nowhere  in  Jed  Johnson's  in- 
teriors is  there  anything  the  least  bii 
ostentatious.  There  is  no  gilding,  no 
marble,  no  velvet,  no  tassels  or 
fringe.  That's  also  true  at  my  f  riends 
house  nearby,  even  though  the  two 
schemes  are  very  different  in  their 
specifics.  What  they  have  in  common 
is  sisal  malting  and  good  small  rugs, 
cotton  and  linen  upholstery  fabrits, 
and  nineteenth-century  English 
wallpapers:  William  Morris's  classic 
Willow  Boughs  pattern  in  the  John- 
son-decoiated  guest  bedroom  and, 
at  my  friend's  place,  a  dazzling  array 
of  mixed  patterns  and  borders.  My 
friend  even  gets  away  with  some 
things  that  would  seem  certifiably 
citified  but  for  a  slight  .shift  in  how 
they  are  handled.  A  rather  grand 
William  Kent-style  console  table  in 
the  entry  hall  looks  less  imposing  be- 
cause it's  painted  white  and  is  always 
buried  under  the  day's  acxjuisitions. 
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How 

To  Show 

Proper 

Respect  To 

Your  Resident 

Shakers. 
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Whether  you're  playmglfost  to  a  large  gathering  of  Shakers,  or  arewsS 
sentatives  of  Louis  XIV,  accord  them  the  respect  they  deserve.  By  insisting  on  Du  Pont 
certified  Stainmaster  Luxura^"  carpet  Its  pile  is  thicker  and  more  plush,  and  it  comes 
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from  toi  II  and  lom.ilocs  lo  C/ccli 
deco  tea  towels  1 1 oiii  a  vai  fl  sale.  And 
despite  the  use  o(  hiac  k  tliioiighout 
the  house,  that  urbane  accent  is  ap- 
pHed  spaiiugly — hoisehaii  u|ihol- 
sterv  oi  a  papiei-inac  he  (  haii — as  a 
foil  to  the  |)ale  gieens  and  olf  whites 
that  predominate. 

One  of  the  best  summaries  of  this 
philosophy  for  decorating  an  Ameri- 
can country  house  was  tfie  last  set  of 
rooms  tiie  great  Billy  Baldwin  did  u|) 
for  himself,  in  the  little  house  on 
Nantucket  wheie  he  spent  his  final 
years.  Baldwin  was  no  stranger  to 
luxury,  and  in  his  famous  f)ut  tiny 
flat  in  Manhattan  he  was  able  to  work 
ill  quite  a  few  o|)ulent  objeds  that 
wouldn't  have  been  out  oi  place  in  an 
Knglish  stately  home. 

Foi  him,  city  sophistic.ition  h.id  no 
place  on  Nantucket,  but  he  didn't  try 
to  work  around  that  by  replacing  ivo- 
ry with  scrimshaw,  tialdwin  had  al- 
ways favored  printed  cotton  l.ibrics 
to  glossier  materials  even  in  formal 
settings,  so  by  the  time  the  decorator 
reached  his  cottage  on  Hussev 


Comfort  is  a  state  of  mind — not  a  question 
of  materials,  but  more  a  matter  of  attitude 

Street,  there  was  little  question  as  to  portanl  component,  but  nioie  a 
what  he  would  use.  The  onlv  bigsui-  matter  of  attitude, 
prise  was  the  pattern  Baldwin  select-  Too  many  people  use  a  country 
ed:  a  lK)ld  lloial  chintz  broken  with  house  to  work  out  an  alteiiiate  ap- 
ecjualh  bold  lirown  stripes.  Ihough  proach  to  the  w  ay  they  wish  their  citv 
not  starllingly  exotic  like  the  garden-  houses  were  decorated.  The  people 
in-hell  led  chintz  he  chose  for  the  sit-  I've  met  who  most  enjoy  their  re- 
ting  room  of  Diana  \'reeland"s  last  treats  are  those  who  began  from  first 
New  \'()i  k  apartment,  it  still  was  a  de-  principles,  like  the  museum  dii  e(  tor 
parture  for  lialdwin  personallv.  w  ho  didn't  want  a  single  work  of  art 
Needless  to  say,  it  worked.  Per-  staring  her  in  the  face  on  weekends 
haps  this  was  the  kind  of  room  that  or  the  writer  who  is  so  determined  to 
t)nly  a  decorator  could  do  for  him-  finish  her  book  tfiat  she  and  her 
self.  For  a  client,  one  would  have  to  guests  at  her  compound  on  (lasco 
be  very  confident  about  making  such  Bay  in  Maine  lixein  separate  cottages 
a  majoi  commitment  to  a  single  and  and  meet  only  for  dinner  in  the  big 
very  particular  pattern,  but  no  one  house,  which  contains  just  a  kitchen, 
knew  his  own  taste  better  than  Billv  dining  room,  and  sitting  room.  The 
Baldwin.  He  also  knew  that  comfoi  t  details  of  how  each  is  decorated  tend 
is  a  state  of  mind  and  that  a  countrs  to  fade  from  memory  while  the  good 
house  is  above  all  an  escape  from  the  feelings  <ibout  being  there  remain 
pressures  and  obligations  of  urban  \  i\  id.  f  hat's  what  country  house  in- 
living.  It's  notjust  a  question  of  inf  or-  teriors  should  do— and,  |3lain  or  fan- 
mal  materials,  though  that's  an  im-  cy,  the  less  noticeably  the  better.  A 
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1  enough  rich  colors  and  patterns  to  dignify  any  period  of  furniture.  It's  also  a  durable 
itainmaster  carpet.  So  even  if  your  furnishings  are  modern,  it  will  still  show  them  great 

eSpeCt  when  they,  too,  become  period  pieces.  carpet  shown  is  made  by  lees^  carpets. 


Flooring  Systems 
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This  \car  marks  tlu'  luiiiclrt'dth  anni\(.!  sai  v  ol 
architect  Richard  f.  Nculra's  birth.  I'poii  his 
ariivxil  in  Los  Angeles  in  1925,  the  Vienna-horn 
NeiUi'a- — ^\vith  his  belief  in  new  materials  and 
tec  hnologies  and  bis  tondness  lor  minimal  barriers  be- 
tween rooms  andcj^panses  of  gl.iss  to  let  the  outside  in — 
helped  introduce  the  international  style  to  the  place  that 
he  saw  as  a  pi oiuiscd  lancl  of  innovation  and  optimism. 

Neuira  designed  a  number  of  pieces  of  lurniture  loi 
his  houses,  but  tbleV'^c  ' x  never  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities. Now,  und(?r-license  from  his  son,  Los  Angeles  ar- 
chitect Dion  Neutra,  f"ive  of  Richard  Neiitra's  chairs  and 
tables  are  being  maniifac  luied  by  the  Italian  comp.my 
Prospetlive  and  sole!  in  the  U.S.  through  \CV. 

Neutra  often  rc,iincd  and  modified  his  fm  niture  de- 
signs. Lhe  steel-fiuime  (-antileVer  chair,  with  its  rear- 
band  spring,  was  made  in  1*.)29  lor  the  Lovell  house, 
Neutia's  most  famous  creaticjn.  It  was  reintei  preted  in 
wood  in  1942  and  fater  given  a  higher  back,  which 
inspired  Neotra  to  change  the  legs  ol  his  simple 
Side  chair  fi:orri'wc)od  to  steel.  1  he  (Daniel  t.ible,  so  called 
because  its  legs  fold Jike  .i  camels,  adjusts  Irom  dining 
to  (oiktail  height.  And  tfie  wood  and  webbing  lioom- 


Neutra's  Side  chair,  right,  paired  with  the 
Camel  table  in  the  1 932  VDL  Research 
House,  above.  Details  see  Resources. 


erang  chair,  created  lor  <i    ^_'  _  ^|^ 

MMLiuiidin^  w^.^c  j^  s  ComeDacK 

worked  several  times.    . 

lhe  Prospettive  fu'pii- 
ture  also  rellects  a  new  con- 
cern lor  envii on  menl.it 
issues.  I  he  coinpanv  has 
used  nontoxic  foam  tor  the 
upholstered  sealing  anc 
sid)stituted  staiirless  steel 
lor  chrome-plated  steel  be- 
cause plating  produces  tox- 
ic gases.  This  is  lurniture 
whose  substance  is.as  uiod- 
ern  as  its  style,  li^  '.' ]'^ 


The  architect's 

furniture 

now  reaches  a 

new  market 
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Verdura  in  1 930,  top 
right,  and  his  designs  from 

over  three  decades, 
clockwise  from  top,  baroque 
pearl  elephant  brooch: 
sketch  for  an  elephant  brooch; 
bejeweled  lapis  lazuli  candle- 
stick; shell-topped 
letter  openers;  lapis  rhino 
with  a  rock  crystal 
cargo;  gem-studded  sodalite 
cushion  and  onyx  bracelet. 
Details  see  Resources. 


splendid  artistry 
enjoys  a  renaissance 

minf.rai,()(;y  i.snt jewel- 
ly!"  said  the  Sicilian  duke 
Fulto  di  Verdura  of  a  din- 
ner companion's  egg-size 
sapphire.  Similarly  disaf- 
fected with  the  art  deco  di- 
amond and  platinum  abstractions  of 
his  clay,  Verdura  looked  U)  the  Re- 
naissance for  inspiration,  crafting 
multic oloi  ed  stones,  baroque  pearls,  j 
and  yellow  gold  into  witty  naturalis-  ' 
tic  designs.  Launched  by  Chanel,  a 
devotee  of  his  Maltese  cross  brace- 
lets, he  opened  a  New  York  shop  in 
1939  and  supplied  his  haut  monde 
crowd  with  jewels  and  objets:  open- 
ing-night cigarette  cases  for  Cole  Por- 
ter, an  American  Indian  headdress 
tiara  for  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney,  shell 
earrings  for  the  duchess  of  Windsor. 
Though  Verdura  died  in  1978,  his 
legacy  lives  on  in  the  pieces  produced 
from  his  original  sketches  by  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  the  business,  jewelry 
connoisseur  Ward  Landrigan.  "His 
work  is  i n  a n o t h e r 
sphere,"  explains  Lan- 
drigan, "where  beauty 
is  the  only  currency."  A 
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Romance 

redefined. 

Clockwise  from 

above:  Todd 

Oldham's  silk 

peonies.  Rico 

Espinet  and 

Heloisa  Zero's 

schoolhouse 

kitchen.  Fairy-tale 

architecture  at 

Euro  Disney. 

'Valentino's 

English  style  with 

Roman  flair. 


his  customary  greeting  in  E.  F.  Benson's 
delicious  Lucia  novels.  In  HG's  Madison 
^■■■1  Avenue  offices,  the  thirst  for 
^  news  easily  matches  that  of 
Georgie,  Lucia,  and  others  in 
their  English  village;  finding 
news — people,  trends,  and  ideas 

— keeps  life  at  HG  interesting.  The  news  this  month  is  romantic  decorating. 
In  the  case  of  Rico  Espinet  and  Heloisa  Zero's  Ephratah,  New  York,  school- 
house,  romance  relies  on  nostalgia,  an  in\enti\e  evocation  of  a  rural 
childhood.  There's  more  in  a  romantic  and  rural  vein,  in  Victoria  Ha- 
gan's  scheme  for  a  house  in  the  Berkshires  which 
marries  countr\  finniture  with  Louis  X\T  chairs. 
Romance  has  also  resurfaced  in  urban  settings.  In  New  York, 
Mark  Hampton's  collaboration  with  a  gentleman  collector 
yields  an  apartment  with  the  quality  of  a  treasure  ship  that 
has  returned  to  its  home  port.  In  London,  Valentino,  with 
Tom  Parr  of  Colefax  8c  Fowler,  achieved  a  romantic  Italian 
variation  on  English  decoration.  On  the  cutting  edge,  there's 
the  adventin  ous  personal  stvle  of  fashion  designer  Todd 
Oldham.  And  what  could  be  more  romantic  than  Euro  Disney's  fairy-tale  visions  of 
American  resorts  as  interpreted  by  an  international  roster  of  architects?  The  modern- 
ism of  early  twentieth  century  decorator  Elsie  de  Wolfe 
has  now  assumed  a  romantic  aura — but  it  is  also  so  very 
timely  that  we  are  proud  to  add  her  to  the  news  we 
broadcast  from  the  corridors  of  HG. 
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Editor  in  Chief 
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Rico  Espinet  and  Heloisa  Zero  foui 
little  need  to  alter  their  schoolhous) 
for  domestic  use.  The  central  door, 
left,  still  opens  onto  a  gym,  and  the 
living  room,  opposite,  features  a  wal 

\       of  chalkboards.  The  floor  Ump  is  a; 

^-     Espinet  design.  Details  see  Resourcj 
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in  their  little  red  schoolhouse.  By  Sus&  Tham 


\- 


HE  APPROACH  TO  THE 
old  Ephratah  school- 
house  is  a  winding  up- 
state New  York  road 
that  makes  its  wav 
north  from  the  small 
tcjwns  that  hug  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk 
River  through  the  ru- 
ral farming  community  of  Stone 
Arabia.  Past  acres  of  cornfields  and  a 
scattering  of  colonial  farmhouses 
and  modest  mid  nineteenth  century- 
frame  houses,  a  1770  stone  gristmill 
marks  an  oblique  intersection.  From 
there  it's  a  gentle  rise  to  the  stately 
redbrick  building  w  hich  is  the  coun- 
try house  of  sculptor  and  lighting  de- 
signer Rico  Espinet  and  his  wife, 
Heloisa  Zero,  an  assistant  art  direc- 
tor oi  Sports  Illustrated. 

Broad  meadows  to  the  east  and 
west  and  a  pine  grove  to  the  south 
mark  the  bcjundaries  of  the  proper- 
ty. "The  pine  grove  was  planted  by 
schoolchildren  in  the  fifties,"  says 
Espinet.  "It  was  one  of  the  features 
that  attracted  us.  Of  course,  we  also 
loved  the  space  that  the  structure 
provided.  It  was  a  public  building  in 
a  rural  setting — an  unusual  combi- 
nation. It  had  good  bones  and  great 
proportions."  The  proportions  tap  a 
collective  memorv:  5,000  square  feet 
that  echo  with  the  seemingly  limitless 
possibilities  of  childhood. 

Built  in  1929,  the  Georgian  revival 
school  was  modeled  after  the  nearby 
Johnstown  courthouse,  the  oldest 
fimctioning  courthouse  in  the  coun- 
try. The  strong  symmetry  favored  by 
the  period  was  an  inviolable  part  of 
the  school's  design:  a  hall  the  length 
of  a  bowling  allev  runs  down  the  cen- 
ter, w  ith  three  large  classrooms  (for- 
merh  home  to  grades  one  through 
six)  on  one  side,  two  restrooms  and 

Espinet  and  Zero,  left,  in  the  gymnasium. 
Opposite  above:  The  living  room  is 
sparselv  furnished  with  mission  oak  and 
old  desk  chairs  that  look  as  if  they've 
always  been  in  the  1929  building.  The 
sculpture  next  to  the  door  is  by  Espinet. 
Opposite  below  left:  The  room  overlooks  a 
pine  grove  planted  by  schoolchildren 
in  the  fifties.  Opposite  below  right:  Works 
by  Espinet  are  arranged  on  a  library 
table  with  found  objects  and  books. 


"Our  aim  was  to  endorse  the  simple  beauty  of  the  place" 
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the  kindcrtrcii'lcti  on  the  other,  and  a 
siiicill  kittlu'ii  and  a  gymnasium  at 
one  end.  In  response  to  the  changing 
demographics  ofthe  community,  the 
school  was  closed  in  1979,  and  when 
Espinet  and  Zero  bought  it  in  1985, 
the  exterior  was  in  solid  c(Midition 
hut  the  interior  had  been  stripped 
and  \andalized.  "Except  for  ugly  li- 
noleum lloor  tiles,  bathroom  stalls, 
and  broken  windows,"  says  Zero, 
"there  wasn't  much  here." 

The  couple's  busy  vvoi  king  lite  in 
New  York  City  forced  them  to  move 
slowly  on  their  plans  for  the  school. 
"I'm  really  happy  we  weren't  in  a  po- 
sition to  lestoie  this  ])lace  (juickly," 
comments  Espinet.  "We've  been  able 
to  learn  exactly  what  would  be  best 
lor  the  building  by  living  in  it."  The 
restoration  has  been  essentially  cos- 
metic: inside  and  out  were  freshly 
painted,  the  old  tin  rooT  received  a 
new  coal  ol  sealant,  and  the  ceiling 
was  dropped  in  the  master  bed- 
room— which  occupies  the  boys'  rest- 
loom — to  create  an  intimate  contrast 
to  the  larger  spaces.  Thioughout,  the 
couple  have  reinvested  the  rooms  with 
the  c^uiet  energy  that  allows  a  sc  hocjl  tcj 
be  a  container  foi  learning  and  hu- 
man expansion.  "Our  aim  was  to  en- 
dorse the  simple  beauty  ofthe  place," 
says  Espinet.  "it  didn't  need  anything 
more  than  that." 

Remaining  traces  of  the  school's 
lot  nier  life — the  cloak  closets,  c  halk- 
boards,  and  hall  cupboard  in  which 
the  rope  lot  the  school  bell  hangs 
ready  to  be  pulled — were  all  pre- 
served, along  with  the  gymnasium. 
"At  one  point,  Rico  pressed  for  us  to 
break  up  the  gym  space,"  Zero  re- 
members. "But  I  love  the  grandeur 
of  it,  that  it's  majestic  like  a  cathe- 
dral."  Zero's  references  are  altogeth- 
er appropriate  given  the  long  sweep 
of  the  room's  barrel-vaulted  ceiling 
and  the  rich  way  time  has  worked  on 

In  the  kitchen,  opposite,  flea  market 
ceramics  and  enamelware  line  a  trio  of 
shelves  above  a  vintage  sink  retrieved 
from  a  neighbor's  basement.  Above  left: 
Against  a  backdrop  of  cloak  closets  in  the 
living  room,  Espinet's  Conga  lamp  stands 
next  to  a  Victorian  bench.  Left:  A  spacious 
former  classroom  is  now  Espinet's  studio. 
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The  golden  yellow  walls  of  the  gym  have  aged  like  Roman  frescoes 


its  golden  vellow  walls,  which  have 
aged  like  Roman  frescoes. 

Espinet,  who  designed  the  New 
York  restaurant  Luma  and  has  creat- 
ed lighting  for  numerous  New  York 
stores,  including  Bergdorf  Good- 
man and  Henri  Bendel,  concentrates 
on  sculpture  at  the  schoolhouse. 
Two  of  the  large  classrooms  are  now 
his  studios — one  to  contain  the  mess 
left  from  sawing,  planing,  and  sand- 
ing: the  other  for  clean  work  and  fine 
finishing.  He  begins  his  days  with  a 
spell  in  the  pine  grove,  winds  down 
with  a  drive  in  the  car  ""just  to  look  at 
the  landscape.""  and  devotes  the 

Espinet  and  Zero  take  a  spin  around  the 
g)m.  above.  Opposite,  clockuise  from  top 
left:  In  the  hallway  an  old  stool  serves  as 
a  pedestal  for  an  elegant  oil  can.  and 
a  cabinet  houses  the  school  bellpull.  An 
Espinet  sculpture  is  mounted  on  a  guest 
room  wall  above  a  sleeping  platform. 
In  the  master  bedroom  Ham  .\nderson"s 
Stickman  lamp  tops  a  bureau  next 
to  paintings  bv  Danvin  \ix  and  Willy 
Heeks.  A  bedside  lamp  bv  Espinet. 


hours  in  between  to  his  work. 

All  through  the  building,  Espinets 
large  abstract  sculptures  and  his 
lamps,  made  of  materials  as  diverse 
as  rubber  tubing,  linen,  and  blown 
glass,  are  carefully  placed  on  and 
alongside  mission  oak  and  old  insti- 
tutional furniture  collected  during 
the  couple"s  afternoons  of  "junking."" 
In  the  luxury  of  seemingh  limitless 
space,  objects  both  large  and  small — 
a  librarv  table,  a  brown  fedora,  a 
three-limbed  lamp  by  Harry  .Ander- 
son, a  yellowing  Boy  Scout  Handbook 
— take  on  the  kind  of  significance 
that  a  gallerv  affords  works  of  art. 

Zero,  who  spends  her  weekdav 
hours  fjutside  of  work  painting  in  a 
studio  in  their  Brooklvn  apartment, 
counts  on  weekends  at  the  school- 
house  to  visit  with  friends  and  ex- 
plore the  area.  "Last  summer.""  she 
savs.  "we  found  a  swimming  hole 
with  water  so  clear  you  could  see 
vour  feet."  Occasionally  she  and 
Espinet  ptit  the  emptv  gym  to  use  as  a 


bike  track.  Thev"ve  also  served  inti- 
mate dinners  for  four  on  the  child- 
size  stage.  Plans  for  the  future  of  the 
property  include  a  pond  to  be  dug  in 
the  east  meadow  next  spring.  The 
leftover  earth  will  be  shaped  into  a 
ctir\ed  mound — a  toiiii  that  recurs 
in  many  of  Espinets  sculptures — 
and  will  serve  as  a  roadside  boundary 
planted  with  .Austrian  pines  that  will 
someda\  tower  over  the  school  and 
look  across  at  the  pine  grove.  The 
west  meadow  is  reserved  for  an  apple 
orchard,  a  wedding  anniversary 
promise  from  Zero  to  Espinet. 

Living  in  the  old  Ephratah  school, 
the  cotiple  are  newcomers  in  a  com- 
munity with  tender  feelings  for  the 
building  and  more  than  a  casual  in- 
terest in  the  changes  being  made  to 
it.  Espinet  feels  stire  that  the  warmth 
with  which  thev've  been  welcomed  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  \o\^  and  respect 
people  can  see  being  given  to  a  place 
that  is  a  treasurv  of  childhood  mem- 
ories for  the  whole  town.  A 
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I  AM  IN  LOVE  WITH  THIS 
house.  It  is  the  place  I  have 
always  wanted  to  live."  Va- 
lentino Garavani  isn't  in 
Rome,  where  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  overseeing 
his  fashion  empire.  Nor  is 
he  at  his  villa  on  Capri  or  his  chalet  in 
Gstaad.  Instead,  the  couturier  is  en- 
sconced in  a  comfortable  Victorian 
armchair  in  London,  admiring  the 
view  of  the  front  garden  from  his  sec- 
ond-floor drawing  room.  Located 
near  the  end  of  a  sweeping  crescent 
of  early  Victorian  white  houses.just  a 
step  away  from  Brompton  Cross  and 
another  from  Harrods,  Valentino's 
retreat  bears  his  imprint  even  on  the 
outside.  The  fifty-foot-long  garden, 
a  frothy  trim  of  white  hydrangeas 
that  gives  way  to  an  expanse  of  lawn, 
is  as  dramatic  and  immaculately  cut 
as  one  of  his  gowns.  The  brass  door- 
sill  is  so  brightly  polished  that  stand- 
ing on  it,  you  can  see  right  up  your 
own  skirt. 

"I  am  passionate  about  cinema  but 
I  turned  down  an  invitation  to  the 
Academy  Awards  to  spend  a  few 
days  here,"  says  Valentino.  Four 
years  ago,  after  much  looking,  he 
bought  this  house,  delighted  to  have 
a  base  in  his  favorite  city.  "The  house 
was  very  good-looking,  full  of  prett\ 
chintz,"  he  remembers.  "But  I  am  a 
man,  and  I  couldn't  live  in  a  house 
full  of  flowers."  So  he  enlisted  the 
help  of  Tom  Parr  of  Colefax  &  Fowler 
and  redesigned  all  five  stories.  "I  did 
Rome  with  Renzo  Mongiardino  and 
New  York  with  Peter  Marino;  in 
London  I  wanted  an  English  decora- 
tor to  work  with,"  he  says,  confess- 
ing, nonetheless,  that  he  and  Parr 

Valentino,  above  left,  in  his  back  garden. 
Left:  Tom  Parr  of  Colefax  8c  Fowler 
helped  create  a  combination  breakfast 
room  and  conservatory  in  which  a 
blue  and  white  theme  extends  from  a 
Brunschwig  cotton  on  the  ceiling  and 
chairs  to  the  Chinese  plates  embedded  in 
the  wall.  Valentino's  menagerie  includes, 
opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left,  a  1799 
engraving  by  Jean-Baptiste  Audebert 
against  a  monkey-motif  toile;  Japanese 
bronze  monkeys;  an  18th-century'  Italian 
greyhound;  a  French  bronze  vase; 
Meissen  pugs;  and  Russian  bronze  bears. 


custom-reproduced  for  thfe 
dining  room,  where 
Valentino  displays  C^'  " 
art,  including  a  pair 
porcelain  roosters.  The 
table  is  set  with  Irish 
crystal,  French  silver,  and 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  Limoges  plates  that 
are  copied  from  a  c.  1760 
service  made  for  Czarina 
Elizabeth  of  Russia. 


had  differing  ideas  at  the  outset: 
"Tom  was  for  classic  English.  I  want- 
ed something  more  aggressive.  I  love 
to  live  in  places  that  suit  me." 

Sumptuous,  scented,  and  rigor- 
ously well  groomed,  Valentino  the 
house  now  complements  Valentino 
the  man  superbly.  The  drawing 
room  is  a  tamed  riot  of  color,  from 
the  vast  turquoise  and  gold  Aubus- 
son  carpet — "Rare,"  he  says  proudly, 
"because  it's  not  faded" — to  the  sage 
plaid  fabric  that  lines  the  walls  of  the 
rear  half  of  the  room.  Two  fireside 
armchairs  upholstered  in  the  same 
plaid,  with  tapestry  seats,  pale  green 
velvet  backs,  and  fringe  along  the 
bottom,  are  "very  Valentino,"  notes 
Parr.  "He  loves  detail  and  under- 
stands sewing  and  fabric  utterly." 

Every  surface  bears  witness  to  an- 
other Valentino  passion — decora- 
tive objects.  "But  I  don't  like  boring 
objects,"  he  says.  "I  would  never  buy 
a  china  cup  with  little  flowers.  I  like 
things  that  are  amusing  and  strong." 
Specifically,  what  Valentino  likes  are 
animal  figurines  and  portraits,  a  re- 
curring theme  in  each  of  his  resi- 
dences. "In  Rome  there  are  pugs  as 
well  as  elephants  and  rhinos,"  he 
says.  "In  New  York  I  have  a  group  of 
Chinese  cranes."  In  London  the  me- 
nagerie includes  a  collection  of  small 
Flemish  paintings  of  carousing  mon- 
keys, a  Meissen  greyhound  inscribed 
to  Czarina  Catherine  of  Russia,  sev- 
eral Japanese  bronze  monkeys  and 
Russian  bears — and  that's  only  in  the 
drawing  room.  A  pair  of  Chinese 
porcelain  roosters  adorn  the  mantel 
in  the  dining  room,  which  is  papered 
in  a  historic  French  pattern  called  Le 
Coq.  And  in  the  master  bedroom 
Meissen  pugs  guard  the  desk. 

Through-   (Continued  on  page  178) 

In  a  toile-covered  guest  room,  above 
left,  a  19th-centur\'  Russian  bed 
is  flanked  by  matching  bookcases.  The 
brass  lamps  and  linens  are  Valentino 
designs.  Left:  Colefax  &  Fowler 
supplied  Valentino's  bathroom  with 
a  bathtub  skirted  in  Italian  linen  and 
a  tiger-striped  carpet  available  from 
Stark.  Opposite:  In  the  master  bedroom 
a  Russian  needlepoint  carpet  spreads 
before  an  18th-century  English  four- 
poster  that  nearly  touches  the  ceiling. 


"I  love  big  furniture  in  a  small  room.  It  has  impact" 
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frame  a  neatly  staked  bed  of  old- 
fashioned  delphiniums  iii  Wirtz's 
own  country  garden  at  Domein 
BQteirmelk  to  the  east  of  Aiitwf^rp* 
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JAC.Ql'KS  VVIR  I  /  IS  ONL 
of  a  hatultui  of  gaideii 
designers  at  woric  to- 
day wiiose  designs  fiavc 
an  entirely  distinctive 
stamp.  Two  years  ago, 
after  a  long  career  little 
known  outside  his  native 
Belgium,  his  triumph  in 
the  international  competition  to  re- 
design the  Jardin  des  Tuilcries  and 
the  Jardin  du  Carrousel  in  Paris  (a 
joint  victory  with  the  French  team  of 
Pascal  Crihier  and  Louis  Benech) 
placed  him  firmly  on  the  world  gar- 
dening scene.  Long  before  that, 
however,  his  landscapes  were  al- 
ready well  known  among  discerning 
visitors  to  Belgium  who  recognized 
the  work  of  a  master.  The  style  they 
admired — devoid  of  showy,  self- 
consciously romantic  gestures — is 
like  the  cutter's  art  in  couture,  the 
epitome  of  understated  precision. 

Wirtz  was  born  in  1924  in  Ant- 
werp, where  his  father  worked  in  fi- 
nance. A  vividly  cosmopolitan 
seaport,  the  Flemish  provincial  capi- 
tal was  also  an  early  center  of  horti- 


Wirtz  in  his  green- 
house, left.  Above: 
At  Domein  Botermei 
he  retained  old  appl 
trees  and  sheared 
neglected  box  hedge 
into  rhythmic 
mounds  brightened 
in  spring  by  stands 
of  orange  crown 
imperials.  Opposite 
above:  Closer  to 
the  house,  a  crisp 
formality  dominates 
the  landscape. 
Box-edged  parterres 
and  clipped  beech 
border  an  oblong 
lawn.  Opposite  below. 
A  rectangular  pool 
like  an  18th-century 
miroir  d'eau  is 
fringed  with  irises. 
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culture  and  plantsnianship.  There, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  master 
printer  Christopher  Plantin  was 
among  the  first  to  commission  finely 
illustrated  botanical  books  which 
were  distributed  all  over  Europe.  To 
this  day  part  of  Antwerp's  enormous 
Sunday  street  market  is  devoted  to  a 
bewildering  selection  of  plants, 
seeds,  and  cut  flowers.  As  a  child, 
Wirtz  delighted  in  the  old  city  center 
and  its  harbor,  but  when  he  was 
twelve  his  parents  moved  to  the 
countryside  east  of  Antwerp  where 
the  woods  are  still  alive  with  nightin- 
gales. This  ordered  rural  landscape 
with  its  canals  edged  by  stately  rows 
of  poplars  or  willows  has  been  an 
abiding  influence  on  Wirtz's  design, 
and  despite  the  new  international 
scope  of  his  career,  he  draws  deep  in- 
spiration from  the  simple  F"lemish 
gardens  of  his  yotith. 

Training  at  the  Vilvoorde  horti- 
cultural college  near  Brussels  gave 
Wirtz  the  practical  experience  and 
physical  contact  with  plants — a 
grounding  absent 

honors  the  ordered  rural  landscape  of  his  youth    from  the  education 

of  many  present- 
day  landscape  designers — that  ha\ c 
,  always  been  essential  to  his  work.  A I  - 

ter  leaving  college  he  gradually  built 
up  his  own  business  selling  cut  flow- 
ers and  wheeling  his  barrow  from 
door  to  door  seeking  garden  mainte- 
nance wcM  k.  He  expanded  his  horti- 
cultural practice  after  World  War  II 
and  traveled  widely  in  the  1 96()s  and 
'70s,  visiting  gardens  in  Italy,  En- 
gland, and  France  and  taking  note  of 
the  lessons  they  offered.  At  home  he 
executed  countless  private  commis- 
sions before  winning  the  competi- 
tion to  design  the  garden  for  the 
Belgian  pavilion  at  the  1970  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  in  Osaka.  Althf:)Ugh 
keenly  interested  in  planning  public 
spaces,  Wirtz  has  never  been  pre- 
pared to  involve  himself  in  the  poli- 
ticking and  touting  on  which  such 
work  often  depends.  The  commis- 
sion to  design  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Antwerp,  UIA,  for 
example,  another  key  project  of  the 
seventies,  came  to  him  through  his 
friendship  with  the  university's  di- 
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rector.  VVirtz  veilctl  the  rather  stark 
university  buildings  with  a  profusion 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  and  in- 
troduced water  features  of  almost 
Japanese  subtlety. 

The  designer's  own  garden  at  the 
Doniein  Boternielk,  close  to  the 
place  where  he  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  childhood,  displays  his  exqui- 
site restraint  to  full  advantage.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  he  bought  the 
forinei  kitchen  garden  of  a  great 
house,  and  as  always,  he  has  honored 
the  site,  making  full  use  of  what  he 
found.  The  plot  was  uniformly  flat, 
and  apart  from  some  old  fruit  trees, 
the  only  plantings  of  note  that  sur- 
vived were  the  overgrown  boxwood 
"hedges  on  either  side  of  a  long  axial 
path.  Instead  of  attempting  to  take 
the  neglected  box  back  to  its  original 
rigid  straight  lines,  he  gently  shaped 
it  into  swirling  mounds,  much  as  the 
Japanese  clip  trees  in  an  attempt  to 
reveal  their  inner  essence. 

Wirtz  uses  the  garden  to  "store" 
his  superb  collection  of  mature  topi- 
ary, including  enormous  ancient 
yews  he  acquired  from  a  nearby 
nursery  that  was  going  out  of  busi- 
ness when  he  moved  in.  From  time  to 
time  some  of  these  topiaries  find 
their  way,  in  pairs  or  groups,  into  the 
gardens  he  designs  for  clients,  in- 
stantly imparting  a  venerable  air.  In 
one  corner  of  Wirtz's  property,  a  se- 
cret garden  is  hidden  behind  ram- 
parts of  clipped  beech.  Inside,  the 
textures  and  hues  of  different  hedg- 
ing materials — holly,  more  beech, 
and  box — compose  geometric  pat- 
terns which  are  then  exuberant- 
ly blurred  by  old  roses,  wisterias, 
and  herbaceous  perennials.  Wirtz's 
resourcefulness  and  originalitv 
are  most  (Coutimied  on  page  1<S2) 

In  a  private  garden  at  Meer,  opposite 
above,  curved  borders  mediate  between 
liouse  and  lawn,  and  a  vista  past 
the  lily  pond,  opposite  below,  ties  formal 
plantings  to  surrounding  woodland. 
Right,  from  top:  Low  fiedges  radiate  from 
the  Arc  du  Carrousel  in  part  of  Wirtz's 
design  for  the  garden  between  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries.  An  arched  bridge 
at  Bellem  leads  to  a  lime  allee.  The 
estate's  f640  dovecote  makes  a  splendid 
eye-catcher  behind  an  avenue  of  trees. 
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em  world,  where  there  is  a  billiard       ^  - 
ible  there  are  gold  records  on  the    ^\  - 
all.  I  think  that's  ostentatious.  *" 
Wy  awards  are  in  the  servants'  qi . 
ters,"  proclaims  Dame  Edna  Ever-  J 
*~ge,  the  Melbourne  megastar  who 
.jas  become  the  latest  arbiter  of  Tin-- 
seltown  taste.  The  mauve-coitfe*^  "'^ 
ter  ego  of  Australian  comec 
Barry  Humphries  has  spent  a  lo 
time  in  Los  Angeles  lately,  taping  the 
NB(]  specials  Davie  Ednas  Hollywood, 
the  third  of  which  will  air  this 
Dame  Edna  spares  no  one.  "Mar 
the  neo-Georgian  1  udor  haciei 
in  Beverly  Hills  have  signs  sa 
'Armed  Response.'  When  you  rTn 
the  doorbell,  you  think  you're  gO'" 
to  be  shot,"  she  complains.  1 

She  takes  aim  at  "film  prodt 
who  have  obsolete  farming  im 
ments  on  their  walls — a  bra 
wheelbarrow,  a  rake,  or  some  p 
of  rotten  wood  with  rusty  bits  of  mct-f** 
al.  Perhaps  a  decorator  put  them  in 
touch  with  someone  who  fourul  this 
rubbish  on  a  little  drive  thrd 
Iowa  and  thought,  'I  know  a  pro 
er  up  there  off  Coldwaler  Canyo... 

Should  you  be  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate  producers,  don't  invite  DJ[^^^_   ^ 

Edna  to  your  beach  house.  "MaliBu iPr^j^ 

very  overrated,"  she  declares.  "'Fhat'  ^ 
flea-infested  strip  of  sand  onto  which  * 
icy  cold,  heavily  polluted  watefj.,^ 

nds  is  one  of  the  most  inhospita-     - 

tretches  of  coastline  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It's  like  a  strip  of  streaky 
bacon,  Malibu — not  much  meat  but  a 
lot  of  fat  and  gristle." 
Is  there  anything  about  L.A.  that 
Dame  Edna  likes?  Of  course — her 
i     own  Beverly  Hills  house,  "built  in 
■     the  Spanish  mission  style  to^JX- 
place  an  actual  Spanish  misslj 
It's  full  of  Hollywood  history,  she    £ 
confides.  "They  say  that  one  of 
Bud  Abbott's  or  Lou  Costello's  ex- 
wives  lived  here."  And  her  living 
room  is  full  of  art.  "I  have  a  painting 
called  The  Cry  by  Munch.  It's  an  im- 
age I  adore,"  she  says.  "I've  had  it 
made  into  table  mats  and  bowls. 
When  people  finish  their  soup, 
there's  this  adorable  little  person 
screaming  at  them.  A  lot  of  people 
think  she  looks  like  Sigourney 
Weaver  in  Alien  3."        Pilar  Viladas 
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New  England  trai 
in  the  Berkshir 
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Ffeneh  sitie  cHaits.  a 
#  ^horn  fot^tstool,  and  Jtn 
acom-shaped  piece  of 
irainp  art.  The  sofa^  in 
the  foreground  is  covered 
in  Stroheim  &:  Roniann 
linen,  the  armchair 
in  Schumacher  cotton. 
Details  see  Resources. 


as  AN  ICON,  THE  NEW 
England  farmhouse 
has  run  the  risk  lately 
of  being  trivialized 
by  adulation,  evoked 
in  too  many  subdivi- 
sions and  home  fur- 
nishing catalogues.  But  it's  an  icon 
nonetheless.  What  becomes  this  ic(m 
most  is  something  fresh,  a  loosening 
of  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  fa- 
miliar building  type  itself  and  by  the 
foUow-the-pack  mentality  current  in 
much  design.  In  a  farmhouse  in 
western  Massachusetts,  Victoria  Ha- 
gan  has  supplied  some  twists  that 
might  not  have  occurred  to  less  eclec- 
tic designers. 

Hagan  remembers  the  first  time 
she  drove  to  the  Berkshires  to  see  the 
place  that  her  clients,  a  couple  from  a 
New  York  suburb,  had  bought  after 
five  years  of  what  the  wife  describes 


lifi 


as  "following  up  on  every  likely 
sounding  New  York  Times  ad  from 
Montauk  to  Vermont."  Says  Hagan, 
"I  thought  the  house  and  barn  were 
so  graphic  against  the  landscape. 
There  was  something  primitive  and 
elegant  about  the  shapes.  1  always 
had  them  in  the  back  of  my  mind 
when  I  was  designing  the  interior." 

She  had  some  good,  if  predictable, 
material  to  work  with:  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  American 
and  Canadian  country  pieces  the 
couple  started  collecting  once  they'd 
found  their  house.  It  was  a  wreck  of  a 
property,  heated  by  the  same  wood 
stoves  the  former  owner,  an  octoge- 
narian dairy  farmer,  had  installed 
decades  before.  They  moved  the 
front  staircase,  made  a  large  master 
bedroom  out  of  three  tiny  ones,  built 
an  addition  for  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter, tore  down  outbuildings,  and 


shored  up  the  barn.  But  four  years 
and  much  work  later,  they  felt  some- 
thing was  missing. 

"All  those  primitive  pieces  were 
giving  the  house  an  early  American 
look  I  wasn't  able  to  break  away 
from,"  says  the  wife.  "I  didn't  know 
how  to  bring  in  my  own  spirit.  Vic- 
toria had  the  spark  that  made  that 
happen.  It's  very  hard  to  find  a  de- 
signer. It's  like  collaborating  on  a 
book:  I  had  all  the  experience  and 
knowledge  and  understanding,  but  I 
needed  someone  to  interpret  them." 

Hagan  felt  the  house  needed  more 
of  the  "strength  of  character"  she 
identifies  with  the  wife,  a  woman 
with  many  creative  interests  who  is 
now  pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
liberal  arts  at  the  same  time  as  her 
children.  "Her  vision  is  similar  to 
mine,"  says  Hagan,  a  designer 
known  for  her  unusual  juxtaposi- 


tions and  unforeseen  mixtures,  a 
lean  sophistication,  and  a  kind  of  un- 
forced allusiveness  in  interiors  that 
benefits  from  her  ceaseless  antiquing 
off  the  beaten  decorating  paths. 

The  first  step  was  color — soft 
greens,  warm  whites,  wheat  yellows 
for  rooms  that  Hagan  wanted  to 
have  echo  the  house's  surroundings. 
"They're  the  same  natural  colors  you 
might  find  out  in  the  landscape,"  she 
says.  She  relaxed  the  existing  interi- 

Hagan  combined  an  English  dining 
room  table,  above,  with  a  Canadian  side- 
board and  an  18th-century  American 
tole  chandelier.  Sisal  from  Patterson, 
Flynn  &:  Martin.  Bayberry  green  walls 
were  keyed  to  the  surrounding  landscape, 
opposite  below.  Opposite  above:  By  moving 
the  main  staircase  the  owners  created  a 
sunny  hall.  The  19th-century  American 
hooked  rug  with  rooster  was  an  early 
purchase  for  the  house.  Hagan  found  the 
latticed  iron  bench  at  Claiborne,  NYC. 
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ors'  rigid  appropriateness  by  moving 
things  around  and  infusing  the  un- 
expected. Down  came  a  reproduc- 
tion wrought-iron  chandelier  in  the 
dining  room,  up  went  eighteenth- 
century  American  tole  bobbing  with 
spiky  stars.  A  gilt  mirror  with  hish 
floral  carvings  went  over  a  simple 
pine  dresser  in  the  master  bedroom. 
A  piece  of  tramp  art  resembling  a  gi- 
ant acorn  appeared  in  the  living 
room  not  far  from  a  horn  footstool 
and  within  shining  distance  of  four 
1920s  stainless-steel  and  copper  ar- 
rowhead sconces. 

Hagan  looks  for  shapes  and  visual 
thoughts  that  go  together,  not  peri- 
ods or  places  of  origin.  And  she  isjust 
as  happy  hanging  a  flower  painting 
her  clients  found  in  a  junk  shop  for 
thirty-five  dollars  as  a  pair  of  exotic 
animal  prints  imported  from  En- 
gland. Hagan's  art  is  in  the  hanging 


Hagan  looks  for 

visual  thoughts 

that  go  together, 

not  periods  or 

places  of  origin 

as  well  as  in  the  positioning  of  a  Shak- 
er chair  against  a  door  molding  or  an 
armillary  sphere  next  to  a  rough- 
hewn  bench  and  the  utilizing  of  wall 
space  in  the  least  obvious  ways. 

She  took  her  clients  where  they 
wanted  to  go — to  the  past  but  not  to 
any  identifiable  era.  "I  like  some- 
thing that  looks  as  if  it  has  always 
been  there,"  says  the  wife.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  when  it  was 
done.  The  house  is  my  fantasy  of  liv- 


ing back  in  time,  away  from  pres- 
sures and  hubbub."  The  fantasy 
allowed  Hagan  to  introduce  two 
Louis  XVI  side  chairs  into  the  Mas- 
sachusetts living  room.  "The  friend 
who  was  with  me  when  I  found  them 
said,  'Oh,  you  can't  get  those — one  of 
them  has  a  hole  in  the  back,'  "  Hagan 
says.  "But  that's  exactly  what  I  love. 
I  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  bullet  hole. 
And  the  chairs  are  quite  distressed. 
It's  something  that  connects  them 
to  the  house  and  the  fields.  It's  an 
old  house.       (Continued  on  page  183) 

A  guest  room,  above,  offers  the  simple 
comfort  of  iron  beds  from  Hobnail  and 
an  armchair  from  Evergreen  Antiques, 
NYC.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top:  In  the 
master  bedroom,  originally  three  small 
rooms,  a  flower  painting  found  in  a  thrift 
shop  hangs  near  a  love  seat  in  a  Clarence 
House  toile.  Designer  Victoria  Hagan. 
The  pairing  of  a  formal  gilt  mirror  with 
a  country  cupboard  typifies  her  style. 
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Mickey  Mouse 
floated  Into  France 
not  long  ago  and 
touched  down,  amid 
considerable  fanfare,  on 
a  5,000-acre  sugar  beet 
field  twenty  miles  outside  Par- 
is. Coming  along  for  the  transat- 
lantic ride  was  a  quartet  of  American 
architects — plus  one  Gallic  brother- 
who,  depending  on  whom  you  ask,  rose  or 
sank  to  the  occasion  with  4,683  theme  hotel 
rooms  and  fourteen  theme  restaurants.  "An  American- 
theme  theme  park?  Quelle  horreur!"  cried  the  French  intelli- 
gentsia, dismissing  Euro  Disney  as  an  oxymoron.  On  the  other 
hand:  "Quelle  joie!"  cried  my  four-year-old  French  friend,  Laetitia, 
whom  I  took  along  one  sunny  Saturday  morning  for  a  little  perspective. 

By   Charles   Gandee      Photographs   by   Scott   Frances 
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One-Stop  stylistic  shopping  specialist  Robert  A.  M.  Stern  is  a  Disney  veteran, 
and  it  shows.  The  New  York  architect's  1,000-room  Hotel  Cheyenne,  for 
example,  takes  us  on  a  sentimental  journey  back  to  the  Hollywood  back  lot 
o(Gunsmoke.  (The  one  sad  change  is  that  Miss  Kitty  and  Matt  are  replaced  by 
a  "cast"  of  bright-eyed  girls  and  boys  all  decked  out  in  cowboy  drag  shouting 
"Howdy! "  with  inexplicable  gusto.)  But  Stern,  trading  in  his  cowboy  hat  for 
a  yachting  cap,  moves  from  Dodge  City,  Kansas — around  the  Disney 
bend— to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  his  1,098-room  clapboard  extrava- 
ganza. The  Newport  Bay  Club  beckons  us  on  yet  another  sentimentayour- 
ney  back  to  the  time  when  men  wore  white  flannel  and  womep^pped 
cranberry  juice  on  the  verafl 
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Princeton  architect  Michael 
Graves's  574-room  Hotel  New 
York  and  Coliseum  Convention 
jCenter  pays  tribute — winsome 
Iribute — to  the  Manhattan  sky- 
line. The  mass  of  the  massive 
building  is  broken  down  into 
-towerlike  segments,  which  are 
Articulated  by  changes  in  color 
and  roof  caps.  Inside,  it's 
Gotham  redux,  with  one  res- 
taurant modeled  after  a  diner 
and  another  modeled  after  the 
[Rainbow  Room,  with  architec- 
|ural  salutes  to  the  Yankees  as 
Ivell  as  to  the  Mets,  with  as  many 
I'ariations  on  the  Big  Apple  mo- 
|if  as  one  theme  hotel  can  rea- 
Jsonably  be  expected  to  hold. 
There's  even  a  corridor  done 
sup  in  trompe  I'oeil  to  look  like  a 
|«Jew  York  subway  station — 
lans  graffiti,  of  course.  Mickey 
Mouse  and  Michael  Graves 
don't  like  graffiti. 
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Although  there  are  those  who  say 
that  Antoine  Predock's  Hotel  Santa 
Fe  looks  alarmingly  like  socialist 
housing  in  Antwerp,  the  every-year- 
a-bit-more-mystical  Albuquerque 
architect  says  that  his  1,000-room 
hostelry  was  modeled  after  an  arche- 
typal New  Mexican  pueblo.  But  who 
knew  archetypal  New  Mexican  pueb- 
los featured  such  surreal  elements  as 
smoldering  volcanoes,  scarlet  red 
"bordellos,"  concrete  lookout  towers 
that  look  like  coiled  snakes,  UFOs 
nestled  among  the  trees,  trios  of  rust- 
ed cars  half-buried  in  sand-filled 
courtyards,  larger-than-life  cactuses 
housed  in  big  glass  boxes,  water-fall- 
ing-from-the-sky  waterfalls,  and 
drive-in  movie  screens  featuring 
Clint  Eastwood  in  freeze-frame? 
Predock  knew. 


Although  the  six  restaurants  and  seven  shops  in  Frank  Gehry's  Festival  DisI 
neycomplex  are  open  during  the  day,  it's  only  after  dark  that  Euro  Disney's 
entertainment  center  comes  to  life.  But  it's  not  because  nightfall  is  when 
they  crank  up  the  volume  at  Hurricane's  disco,  swing  open  the  doors  of  Billy 
Bob's  Country  Western  vSaloon,  and  strike  up  the  band  at  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West  Show.  It's  because  nightfall  is  when  the  miles  of  light-studded  wires 
connecting  the  forest  of  shimmering  pylons  marching  through  Festival  Dis- 
ney go  on  in  a  blaze  to  create  a  luminous  roof  over  the  quirky  streetscape 
below,  a  sort  of  L. A.-style  arcade  of  buildings  shaped  here  like  a  fish,  there 
like  a  cone.  About  those  stainless-steel  pylons:  they're  quilted.  Gehry  says 
they're  quilted  because  catering  trucks  are  quilted.  The  French  say  they're 
quilted  because  Chanel  handbags  are  quilted.  Chacun  a  son  gout. 


London  decorator 

Nina  Campbell  tells 

how  her  own  rooms 

reflect  the  style 

Elsie  de  Wolfe 

created  for  herself 

ALL  DECORA  rORS  lODAY  ARE  PART 

of  a  great  big  family  tree,  and  tKe 
head  of  the  family  is  Elsie  de  Wolfe — 
at  least  for  those  of  us  who  are  des- 
perate about  comfort.  That's  really 
the  point  of  my  book  on  Elsie.  Mir- 
roring, chintzes,  color — Elsie  was  the 
Mother  of  Invention. 

When  I  began  as  a  decorator,  trail- 
ing behind  John  Fowler  of  Colefax  & 
Fowler,  I  knew  little  about  Elsie.  But 
today,  when  I  look  at  slides  of  my 
work  from  the  late  1960s,  I  see  that  I 
was  using  mirrored  screens  in  an  El- 
sie way  without  knowing  it. 

In  the  early  198()s,  after  I  read 
Jane  Smith's  biography  of  Elsie,  I 
was  asked  to  talk  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert's  series  on  women  in  design.  I 
went  off  to  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
people  at  the  Elsie  de  Wolfe  Founda- 
tion were  immensely  helpful,  and  to 
New  York,  where  I  spoke  to  Mark 
Hampton  and  Mario  Buatta.  It's 
then  that  I  started  to  recognize  El- 
sie's enormous  influence,  not  only  in 
America  but  also  in  Britain  and  in 
France,  where  she  found  the  true 
love  of  her  life.  Villa  Trianon. 

It  was  Elsie  who  brought  light  and 
air  into  a  world  of  heavy  draperies 
and  three  curtains  where  one  would 
have  done.  Whcj,  she  asked,  would 
want  to  put  their  lingerie  at  the  win- 
dow— all  those  festooned  blinds  that 
look  like  knickers? 


Elsie's  priiK  iples — suitability,  sim- 
plicity, and  proportion — are  still  the 
best  guide.  I  feel  passionate  about 
suitability.  Nothing  looks  worse  than 
flashiness  in  the  country;  in  the  city, 
though,  a  bit  of  pizzazz  may  be  the 
thing  to  make  a  statement.   , 

Elsie  bequeathed  us  Irompe  I'oeil 
and  animal  prints  and  stripes,  that 
wonderfully  handy  vehicle  for  intio- 
ducing  color  into  a  room.  When  a  cli- 
ent .says,  "I  don't  like  stripes, "  I  think, 
"What  on  earth  am  I  going  to  do?" 
There  must  be  a  stripe  in  nearly  ev- 
ery room  I've  ever  done. 

There  was  something  very  practi- 
cal about  Elsie.  She  thought,  for  e\- 
"aniple,  that  dining  rooms  were  a 
waste  of  space.  She  once  suggested 
keeping  two  half-moon  tables  in  the 
entry  hall  and  putting  them  together 
to  make  a  dining  table.  Like  Elsie,  I 
like  to  double  up,  though  I  would  not 
go  so  far  as  Elsie's  fjathroom  salon! 

She  was  right,  too,  about  slipcov- 
ers: "By  the  use  of  two  sets  of  covers, 
one's  room  may  always  be  clean  and 
inviting,  and  their  color  will  give  glo- 
ry to  the  darkest  day."  I  am  seriously 
thinking  about  making  lighter  covers 
for  the  tartan  chairs  in  my  library. 

I  like,  on  the  whole,  richer  colors 
than  Elsie.  She  said,  "Beige.  Just  my 
color!"  on  seeing  the  Parthenon, 
while  I  can't  bear  mushroom.  But 
there's  quite  a  lot  of  color  lurking 
about  in  her  rooms. 

Her  major  achievement  was  her 
own  self-invention — from  an  actress 
who  could  not  act  to  a  pioneer  in  dec- 
oration to  a  social  powerhouse.  She 
was  rather  a  prima  donna,  and  I'm 
not  really  into  decorators  as  prima 
donnas.  But  however  much  she  dic- 
tated, she  did  respect  her  clients.  It 
would  not  take  a  lot  to  bring  her 
rooms  up  to  date  and  just  move  in.  A 
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'No  one  chair  should  be 
too  isolated.  Some  bashful 
person  who  doesnt  talk 
well  anyway  is  sure  to  take 
the  most  remote  chair  and 
make  herself  miserable. " 


Elsie  de  Wolfe 
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walls  and  curtains  of 
rawing  room,  Campbell 
d  lineij  damask:  "It  has 
trythipg  I  like — reasonable 
ce,  great  style,  a  young__.    _^ 
feelinj^."  Ej^cept  for  the^ 
greeii  velvet  on  the^sfi]!^ 
available  from  Andre  Bon;-' 
and  Clarfence  House  damask 
cushioriiS,  nearly  all  the  fabrics 
are  of  her  design  and  are 
available  at  Osborne  8c  Little. 
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'W^  breakfast  on 
the  stone  terrace, 
with  boughs  of 
trees  and  clouds 
for  our  roof, 
and  as  we  look 
out .  .  .  loe  are 

far  happier  than 
anyone  deserves 
to  be/' 


—Elsie  de  Wolfe 
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The  music  pavilion  at  Villa  Trianon,  a  charming  example  of  tl 
_use  of  treillage  that  de  Wolfe  pioneered  at  New  Yoi^^^^ 
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"The  conservatory  doubles  as  the  dining  room. 
It's  a  room  perched  among  the  leaves  like  a  tree 
house — not  revolutionary,  as  Elsie's  Trianon 
sun  porch  was,  but  a  pretty  place  to  eat/'- 


Nina  Campbell 
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''At  first  people  objected  to  my 
bringing  chintz  into  their  houses 
because  they  had  an  idea  it 
was  poor  and  mean .  .  .  /  feel 
that  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
use  good  chintzes  than  inferior 
silks  and  damasks. " 


—Elsie  de  Wolfe 


A  bedroom  typicaltoi 
the  Colony  Cluh 


;  Wolfe  designed  for 
fessional  commission. 


'Ks  not  so  much  that  there's  been 
too  much  chintz  but  that  there's 
been  too  much  chintz  in  the 
ivrong  places.  The  aim  should  be 
suitability — to  the  surroundings, 
the  furniture,  and  the  people 
who  live  there.'' 


-Nina  Campbell 


Fou  Jim  «nu)n— = 
chinU^%he  says — bTooiris 
against  Sackville  Stripe  wall- 
paper. Deep  custom  Irijige 
fmisbes  off  ihc  "rather  grand' 
treatment  she  devised  for 
the  unusually  tall  windows. 
The  floral  pattern,  striped  ,    " 
paper,  and  fawn  print  0»t^ 
on  the  sofa  pillows  re^^^d 
her  kinship  with  de  Wolfe. 
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rchaeology 

The  spirit  of  Pompeii  finds  a  warm  welcome 
in  a  Palm  Beach  villa.  By  Glenn  Albin 


ACK  IN  THE  1890s, 

as  the  publication 
now  known  as  the 
"Shiny  Sheet"  be- 
gan to  document 
the  elaborate  go- 
ings-on of  Palm 
Beach  society,  South  Florida  pio- 
neers were  also  posing  in  less  chic 
circumstances:  waist-deep  in  a  sub- 
tropical jungle,  surrounded  by 
armies  of  men  with  machetes  they 
had  hired  to  tame  the  shoreline.  By 
1986  a  two-acre  parcel  near  the  Bath 
and  Tennis  Club  was  one  of  the  few 
spots  on  the  ocean  in  Palm  Beach 
that  was  still  a  dense  thicket  of  sea 
grapes  and  scrubby  oaks. 

It  was  the  wildness  that  captivated 
a  prominent  northeastern  industri- 
alist and  his  wife,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  civility  of  green  lawns  in 
Philadelphia  and  a  seaside  garden  in 


Maine.  "I  thought  I  was  in  Tahiti," 
the  husband  recalls.  Now  the  lush 
vegetation  shelters  a  winter  retreat  as 
serene  as  a  monastery;  only  an  occa- 
sional jet  is  heard  over  the  surf. 

Like  the  ancient  Roman  villas  it  re- 
sembles, the  house  has  no  grand  fa- 
cade. It  reveals  itself  as  you  pass 
through  a  wooden  gate  into  a  loggia 
that  borders  a  courtyard  paved  with 
coquina,  a  soft  white  limestone  that 
contains  shells  and  bits  of  coral.  Here 
a  small  fountain  spills,  Moorish  style, 
into  a  channel  leading  to  a  shallow 
pool.  At  night  the  pool  is  flooded  to 
the  edge  of  the  loggia,  and  in  the  can- 
dlelight, reflections  of  the  columns 
shimmer  in  the  dark  water.  The 
house  floats,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

This  Mediterranean  vernacular 
began  with  the  husband,  who  made  a 
sketch  that  he  handed  over  to  Great 
Falls,  Virginia,  designer  Betsy 


McCue  Train.  "I  had  a  book  on  Pom- 
peii," he  says,  "and  I  thought,  'Aha,  I 
want  to  go  in  that  direction.'  Betsy's 
task  was  to  refine  it  to  make  sure  no 
one  would  walk  in  and  say,  'Oh,  you 
went  to  Pompeii  last  year.'  "  Working 
with  the  client  and  with  architects  at 
Jack  Train  Associates  in  Chicago  and 
landscape  architects  at  Morgan 
Wheelock  in  Boston,  Betsy  Train 
created  a  design  that  is  full  of  histori- 

In  the  living  room,  above,  a  4th-century 
mosaic  from  Asia  Minor  is  installed  over 
the  banquette  near  a  Javanese  halberd. 
Wide  cotton  stripe  from  Brunschwig  & 
Fils.  Suede  shag  carpet  from  Jack  Lenor 
Larsen.  A  built-in  stone  chaise,  apposite 
below,  with  pillows  in  fabrics  from  Anya 
Larkin  and  Grey  Watkins,  defines  the 
corridor  that  runs  from  the  living  room 
past  the  dining  room,  opposite  above 
right,  to  the  study.  Dining  room  lights 
from  Flos.  Opposite  above  left:  View 
through  the  main  courtyard  to  the  sea. 
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The  house  is  full  of  historical  references,  but  it  is  not  a  reproduction 


cal  references  but  is  not  a  reproduc- 
tion of  any  single  model. 

The  family's  living  quarters  and 
the  two  guest  houses — all  linked  by  a 
red  tile  roof  and  heavy  wooden 
gates — open  onto  the  courtyard. 
The  idea,  says  the  owner,  was  to  cre- 
ate a  perfect  symmetry  in  the  place- 
ment of  the  pool,  the  colonnade,  and 
the  three  pavilions  and  then  to  un- 
dercut it.  The  entry  is  off  center. 
Corner  columns  are  thicker.  Coqui- 
na  balls  sit  unexpectedly  in  a  corner 
of  the  courtyard,  as  if  rolled  in 
through  the  gate  by  a  giant's  hand. 

The  two-foot-thick  exterior  walls, 
recessed  windows,  and  floors  of  tile 
and  Mexican  shell  stone  keep  the  in- 
teriors cool.  Except  for  a  few  chilly 
days  in  winter,  the  doors  are  left 
open  so  the  breeze  can  flow  through 
the  house,  bringing  with  it  the  sound 
of  the  ocean  and  rustling  palms. 

The  decoration  is  restrained: 
straight  lines,  natural  materials,  pri- 
marily neutral  colors,  and  simple 
repeated  forms.  The  rooms  are  spa- 
cious and  white,  an  ideal  setting  for 
the  couple's  wide-ranging  collection 
of  exotic  objects  and  antiquities.  It  is 
as  if  the  owner's  coal-mining  inter- 
ests have  inspired  a  passion  for  exca- 
vated archaeological  treasures.  Set 
into  the  wall  in  the  living  room  is  a 
fourth-century  mosaic  of  a  hare,  a 
hound,  and  a  goose  which  was  found 
in  Asia  Minor.  A  twelfth-century  Ja- 
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The  stepped  wall  by 
the  lap  pool,  left, 
creates  the  illusion 
that  the  jungle 
is  invading.  Right: 
In  the  bedroom, 
painted  and  gilded 
curtains  hang 
on  loops  of  cording 
from  Brunschwig 
&  Fils.  The  ceiling 
and  border  patterns 
were  designed 
by  Betsy  Train,  as 
was  the  chaise, 
upholstered  in  a 
Manuel  Canovas 
fabric.  An  antique 
Japanese  bronze 
stands  in  the  niche. 
Steel  bed  from 
Niermann  Weeks. 


vanese  halberd  hangs  beside  it.  Else- 
where are  antique  Indonesian 
spearheads,  an  oversize  Etruscan 
vessel,  chocosticks  from  the  islands 
off  Panama,  bronze  bowls  from  In- 
dia, and  vessels  from  Japan. 

From  the  living  room  a  passage- 
way leads  past  the  dining  room  to  the 
master  study  and  bedroom.  Lengths 
of  cotton  painted  in  violet  and  deep 
peach  and  washed  in  gold  hang 
against  the  walls  from  bronze  hooks 
forged,  like  the  door  hardware,  by 
Philadelphia's  Samuel  Yellin  Metal- 
workers Co.  The  ceiling  has  been 
painted  with  geometric  patterns  in 
peach,  violet,  red,  teal,  and  dark 
brown,  then  sanded  and  glazed.  The 
medieval  flavor  of  this  sanctuary  was 
inspired  by  the  late  Gothic  writing  ta- 
ble that  serves  as  the  husband's  desk. 
The  same  polychrome  border  and 
painted  curtains  continue  in  the  mas- 
ter bedroom  where  a  wall  of  windows 
looks  out  to  the  garden  and  to  the 
ocean  beyond. 

Outside,  although  it  has  been  rain- 
ing, the  garden  path  is  dry  beneath 
the  natural  canopy.  The  owner  leads 
a  mini  expedition  past  giant  cabbage 
palms  that  echo  the  colonnade  and  a 
century-old  banyan  tree  spread  wide 
and  dangling  a  hundred  vines.  The 
land's  fecundity  has  triumphed. 
"What  we  ended  up  doing,"  he  says, 
"was  rearranging  the  jungle  to  allow- 
for  views  of  the  blue  skies."  A 
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Todd  and  his  partner,  Tony 
Longoria,  with  their  terriers, 
Betty  and  Mike,  left,  have 
set  up  a  "portrait  gallery"  of 
thrift  store  treasures  and 
yard  sale  finds  in  their  living 
room,  above.  Betty  and  Mike, 
in  a  Betsey  Johnson  turtle- 
neck,  pose  on  a  Lamontage 
rug,  flanked  by  antique  sofas. 
Right:  A  canvas  by  Ellen 
Berkenblit  is  the  backdrop  for 
an  assemblage  of  flea  market 
birds,  small  paintings  by 
Todd's  assistant  Angel  Dormer, 
and  volcanic  glass  "jewels." 
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Fill'  I M))  IS  A  RIAL 
pi  i/c-.  Its  Ik'voikI  out- 
standing." Seventli 
AvcMiuc  hero  Todd 
Oldh.iin  is  so  enthusi- 
astic about  the  anony- 
mous t  hi  i  ft  St  ore 
portiait  on  his  living  room  wail  that 
he  paired  it  with  the  Mona  Lisa — Leo 
naido  on  the  front  ola  hcided  skirl. 
Master  ot  the  Flip  l.ad\  on  the  ii.ic  k. 
lodd  and  his  p.utner,  lonv  I.on- 
goria,  wete  lui  nishing  theii  apart- 
ment while  he  was  preparing  his  new 


iall  collection,  so  pel  haps  its  not  sin  - 
prising  that  the  bedroom  mirror  and 
leo|)ard  print  chaise,  transmuted 
into  a  sec|uined  gown  and  a  slink\ 
beaded  leopard  sheath,  joined  Fli/) 
L(i(l\  on  the  runway.  Todd  even 
named  the  collection  Interiors.  "I 
was  thinking  about  the  house,"  he 
says,  "and  the  elements  just  fell  into 
place.  I  work  unconsciously;  it  just 
comes  out  ot  the  hand."  Thus  the 
drawer-pull  buttons  on  the  pocket  of 
a  wool  crepejacket,  the  Fire  the  Dec- 
orator suit,  and  the  l'pholstei\ 


Oils  by  Ellen  Berkenblit  surround  a  Totem  lamp 

bv  Godley-Schwan  in  the  dining  area,  opposite, 

where  "dream  pets"  perch  on  assorted  stools.  Todd 

and  Tonv  paint  on  the  sisal  carpet  when  the 

spirit — and  the  soil — moves  them.  Above:  Silk 

peonies  on  a  rejuvenated  chair.  Clockwise  from  top 

left:  Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  plates,  jeweled 

fruit  in  a  papier-mache  bowl,  and  a  light-bulb 

vase  on  a  patchwork.  Beaded  gown  and  the  chaise 

that  inspired  it;  shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik.  Todd,  by 

Dan  Rizzie.  Photographs  by  Diane  Arbus,  at  left, 

and  Leon  Borensztein  above  a  twig  table. 


A-Tack  dress.  "Basically,"  says  Todd 
cheerfully,  "I  operate  with  a  thir- 
teen-year-old boy's  psyche." 

In  tact,  he  wasn't  all  that  much  old- 
er when  he  launched  his  first  design 
business,  making  imaginative  but- 
tons with  his  brother.  Brad.  His  en- 
ure employment  history  at  the  time 
consisted  of  one  brief  stint  at  a  Ralph 
Lauren  boutique  in  Dallas — "I  wasn't 
the  Ralph  Lauren  image" — and  an- 
other at  a  Pizza  Hut  in  Denver  where 
he  was  robbed  at  gunpoint  and 
locked  in  a  freezer. 

When  Todd  and  Tony  moved 
from  Dallas  four  years  ago  to  estab- 
lish Todd's  business  in  New  York, 
they  went  from  a  two-story  house  to  a 
two-room  apartment.  "We  left  be- 
hind a  huge  Day  of  the  Dead  collec- 
tion," says  Tony,  "and  of  course  we 
had  fear  of  furniture,  like  everybody 
else  moving — you  know,  'Oh  my 
God,  I  can't  have  anything  I  can't  put 
in  a  backpack.'  "  Since  then  Todd's 
line  of  flamboyant  blouses  and  his 
designer  clothes  for  Kashiyama  have 
made  him  a  Pied  Piper  to  clients  he 
describes  as  "free-thinking  women 
who  are  comfortable  in  their  own 
skin,"  among  them  Susan  Sarandon 
and  Queen  Latifah.  On  the  home 
front,  he  and  Tony  have  settled  into 
a  new  apartment  with  their  amal- 
gamation of  pictures,  objects,  and 
furniture — a  blend,  they  say,  of  "the 
real  and  the  precious — which  is  usu- 
ally what  we  call  junk." 

The  "real"  is  represented  primari- 
ly by  an  intriguing  group  of  paint- 
ings by  New  York  artist  Ellen 
Berkenblit  and  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs by  the  likes  of  Diane  Arbus, 
Leon  Borensztein,  Cindy  Sherman, 
Eadweard  Muybridge,  and  Lee 
Friedlander,  as  well  as  the  two  silk 
damask  (Continued  on  page  1 78) 

In  tfie  bedroom,  left,  tfie  television 
cabinet  is  covered  with  a  unique  mosaic 
made  from  paint-by-numbers  pictures, 
and  the  floor  with  a  custom-made  carpet. 
Three  unusual  tramp  art  towers  stand 
on  the  painted  table.  Opposite:  Liz 
Renay's  self-portrait  gets  Ver\^  Important 
Painting  treatment.  Behind  the  model, 
who  is  wearing  a  beaded  poinsettia  skirt 
and  silk  organza  blouse,  are  photographs 
by  Diane  Arbus,  at  top,  and  Bill  Dane. 


A  rare  chaise,  right,,, 
by  Warren  McArthui% 
c.  1935,  in  the  Fisher 
Landau  Center,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York. 

Photo:  Dav"  "  "^^"^"^ 
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Warren  McArthur 

shed  new  light  on  the 

design  potential  of 

tubular  metal 

By  Martin  Filler 

Produced    by   Charles   Gandee 


S  THE  TWENTIETH 
centurv  draws  to  a 
close,  we  are  still  re- 
discovering some  of 
the  most  interesting 
figures  in  its  de- 
sign historv.  To  read  the  standard 
survey  books  on  American  industrial 
design  of  the  thirties  is  to  belie\e  that 
nothing  worth  remembering  was 
done  by  anvone  other  than  Norman 
Bel  Geddes.  Donald  Deskev.  Henry 
Dreyfuss,  Ravmond  Loewv,  and 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague.  But  to  that 
short  roster  of  giants  must  be  added 
the  name  of  another  major  innova- 
tor who  somehow  fell  intcj  unde- 
served obscurity  and  onlv  latelv  has 
begun  to  emerge  in  his  rightful 
place:  Warren  McArthur.  maker  of 
some  of  the  most  inventive  furniture 
of  early  modernism. 

For  the  past  several  vears.  a  small 
but  discerning  group  of  collectors 
and  dealers  have  been  raising  McAr- 
thur's  distincti\e  tubular-aluminum 
furniture — most  of  it  designed  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Depression — into 
something  of  a  cult.  Leaders  of  this 
resurgent  interest  have  been  the 
New  York  dealers  Nicholas  and 
Shaunna  Brown,  who  have  a  large 
selection  of  .McArthur  pieces  in  their 
private  gallery.  The  late  Robert 
Mapplethorpe,  the  controversial 
photographer  also  known  for  his 
confident  and  trendsetting  taste  in 
the  decorative  arts,  owned  a  rare  Mc- 
Arthur coffee  table  that  was  auc- 
tioned at  Christie's  in  New  York, 
after  his  death  in  1989,  and  fetched 
over  six  times  its  top  presale  esti- 
mate. Robert  .Miller,  who  represents 
the  .Mapplethorpe  estate,  furnished 
his  gallerv  with  a  large  collection  of 
McArthur's  streamlined  pieces, 
some  of  which  were  purchased  from 
Stuart  Parr,  another  private  dealer. 
F.milv  Fisher  Landau,  an  art  collector 
and  benefactor  of  the  Fisher  Landau 
C>enter  in  Long  Island  City,  outfitted 
that  private  museum  exclusively  with 
some  160  works  bv  McArthur.  .\nd  if 
vou  had  taken  vour  eves  off  Susan 
Sarandon  and  Geena  Davis  in  Theima 
and  Louise,  you  might  have  noticed  a 
Mc.\rthur  chair  in  the  background. 
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Upholstered  armchair 


ABOUT  WERE  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY  WARREN 
M'ARTHUR,  NOT  ONLY  FOR  GENERAL  M'ARTHUR 
..THEY  WERE  "MUST"  EQUIPMENT  IN  MOST  ALL 
COMBAT  ANDTRANSPOB 

WARREAi  /^5»M^TriUR.CORPORATiO/^ 

ONE      PAR.K.     AVENUE  NEW    YOR-K.    CITY 


S      E      *     T      I      ■      c 


Side  chair  with 
black  rings 


chair  and  table 


Folding  chair 


Wli.it  iMiuic  McAr- 
I  li  11 1  s  a  |)[)i  ()a(  h  so 
1  lioi oiiffhiy  his  own 
was  i  I  s  c  m  p  h  a  t  i  ( 
A  m (•  I  i (  a n  n c s s  at  a 
tinif  vvlu'ii  niaiiyof  his 
|M'(i  s  both  III  the  Uiiil- 
(•(I  Slates  and  iMiiopc 
were  seeking  tlie  uni- 
versality ol  the  inter- 
nal ioii.il  st  vie.  1  he 
t  iibii  1,1 1  -steel  i  II  r  iii- 
t  lire  devised  by  t  he 
a  !(  h  it  (•(  I  s  M  a  i  (  el 
lireuei ,  1  ,e  ( ioi  busier 
and  (Iharlolte  I'etriand,  Lndwig 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  and  Mart  Slam  in 
Kiiiope  during  the  late  twenties 
aimed  ioi  the  (  onliiiiiit y  oi  line  epit- 
omi/ed  by  the  nmeteent li-(  eiitury 
bentwood  designs  ol  the  Vienna- 
based  Michael  I  hoiiel,  generally 
( onsidei  ed  the  iiist  tiiilv  modern 
iiirnitiire  maiiiila(  liiiei  .  I  he  seam- 
less iiiiitv  ol  leg,  arm,  se.it,  .iiid  b.u  k 
ill. 1 1  he  pioiieei  ed  bee  .mie  the  obses- 
sion ol  his  many  lolloweis. 

( iontr.iry  to  that  idea,  Warren  M(- 
Aithiir  did  not  try  to  bin i  the  transi- 
tions Irom  one  siriu  lur.il  element  to 
anothei  but  instead  emphasi/ed  .md 
(elebraled  how  his  pieces  vveri-  |)ut 
together.  Intel  (  hangeabilitv  ol  s(an- 
d.iidi/t'd  p.iits  vv.is  |).ir.imoiiiil :  one 
( (>m|)oiieiit  might  be  used  .is  the  leg 
ol  .1  (  li.iii  ,  the  .11111  ol  a  sola,  the  b.ise 
ol  .1  l.ible.  lie  employed  .i  p.iteiiled 
system  in  which  ano(h/.ed-aluminum 
lubes  (with  skeli'tal  melal  reinlorc  ing 
rods)  (()niu'(  ted  to  ea(  h  otiu'i  at  .in 
angle.  The  joints  between  those  com- 
ponenls  were  deliiu'd  by  anodi/ed- 
.iluminum  rings  (o( - 
(.ision.ill\  in  bright 
(olors  or  bl.K  k),  .ind 
tei  min.itions  were  set 
oil  bv  S{  rew-oii  lini.il 
( .ips.  I  his  St  I  ess  on  .is- 
scmbly — the  knock- 
down pieces  could  be 
t.iken  .ipart  for  trans- 
port— gives  a  McAr- 
thm  design  the  modu- 
lar ad.iplabilily  ih.il 
was  a  hallmark  olratio- 
nali/ed  modernism. 

\v\  sue  h  pi  .igm.ilic 
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HIS  URBANE  Designs 

Embody  the 

Evanescent 

Glamour  of  the 

Thirties 


considerations  rarely 
make  for  a  revival  as 
lively  as  that  whic  h 
McArthur  has  been 
having.  His  urbane 
designs  embody  the 
evanescent  glamour 
ol  the  mid  thirties, 
that  brief,  magical  mo- 
mc-nt  between  the  art 
dec  o  ol  the  late  twen- 
ties and  the  sti  i|)|)ed 
(  lassie  ism  of  the  late 
thirties.  McArthur's 
c  haises  longues,  con- 
sole tables,  and  tete-a-tetes  seem  des- 
tined  for  a  (linger  Rogers/Fred 
Astaire  movie,  sophisticated  ap- 
pointments in  glittering  penthouses 
where  cocktails  are  served  in  the 
midnight  moonlight. 

Wairen  Mc  Ailhui  was  an  Ameri- 
can original  whose  improbable  life 
story  leads  like  the  scenario  for  a 
Preston  St  urges  picaresc^ue  comedy. 
I  le  w.is  born  in  Chicago  in  1885,  and 
when  he  was  seven  his  family  moved 
into  one  of  the  eai  liest  houses  by 
Frank  Lloyd  Wiighl,  lor  whom  his 
brother  Albert  later  we:)rked.  After 
graduating  with  a  degree  in  mechan- 
ic ,il  engineering  from  Cornell  in 
l*)()8,  Warren  invented  a  short- 
globed  lantern  that  was  popular  wit  h 
farmers.  In  1911  he-  moved  to  Phoe- 
nix, where  he  and  his  two  brothers 
became  hugely  influential.  Warren 
founded  the  city's  first  radio  station, 
developed  the  Wonderbus — an  early 
camper  which  Sinclaii  Lewis  toureel 
in  while  writing  one  of  his  novels — 
and  participated  in  his  family's 
biggest  venture,  the 
construction  of  the  Ar- 
izona Biltmore  Hotel, 
which  launched  him 
<»ii  the  most  memora- 
ble segment  of  his  life. 
The  McArthur  fam- 
ily had  always  taken 
advantage  of  new  in- 
ventions and  patents; 
in  the  late  twenties  thev 
approached  Frank 
I  ';  Lloyd  Wright  for  the 
..  rights  to  the  "concrete 
(Con  tin  ucd  on  page  I  S3) 


Fisher  landau 
tcr.  Opposite  top 
center:  Sardi's 
OS  Angeles  was 
lishcd  with 
mhur  designs  in 
t.  Opposite  bottom: 
l.r  Ambassador 
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t  across  a  (ieorge  III  writing 

table.  The  Regency  library 
•^  table  at  left  is  surrounded 
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AN  EMBARRASS- 
mentof  riches  was 
the  p  r  o  b  I  e  m 
Mark  Hampton 
had  to  face  when 
he  embarked  on 
this  apartment. 
Far  from  having  to  searcli  for  suit- 
able contents,  he  had  to  find  ways  of 
liousing  a  plethora  of  collections — 
drawings,  bronzes,  porcelain,  an- 
ii(|ue  furniture,  objets  dart,  and 
books,  books,  books — that  his  client 
and  friend,  a  coiuioisseui  who  pre- 
fers to  remain  anonymous,  had  as- 
sembled. Formerly  a  major  collector 
of  contemporary  painting — Rothko, 
Stella,  |ohiis,  Rausc  henberg,  and  the 
like — the  client  had  switched  his  in- 
terest to  drawing,  the  decorative  arts, 
and  twentieth-century  A,merican  lit- 
er.itme.  Above  all,  the  latter.  In  the 
coiuse  of  pulling  together  a  library 
of  women  authors  foi  his  wife,  he  be- 
came an  ()l)sessive  bil)li<)i)hile.  And 
so  the  heart  of  the  new  apartment  is  a 
loftv  library  that  includes,  besides 
first  editions,  an  accumulation  of 
mostly  luipublished  letters,  manu- 


scripts, journals,  even  screenplays. 

Rcjoms  full  of  rich  possessions  too 
often  smack  of  an  expensive  shop. 
That  is  not  at  all  the  case  here.  True, 
this  collector  is  a  scion  of  pre-Titanic 
plutocracy,  but  that  is  seldom  a  guar- 
antee of  discriminating  taste.  Ata- 
vism can  play  a  role  in  decoration, 
however.  It  certainly  accounts  for 
the  success  with  which  the  owners, 
aided  and  abetted  by  their  decorator, 
have  conjured  up  an  ambiance  of 
Henry  Jamesian  decorum  and  dis- 
creet sumptuousness. 

This  apartment  is  the  exception  tcj 
the  New  York  rule  that  tall  buildings 
have  low  ceilings.  The  height  of  the 
library,  which  doubles  as  the  living 
room,  was  a  surprise  even  to  the  new 
owners.  It  was  only  when  they  start- 
ed to  gut  the  place  and  rip  out  the 
previous  occupant's  pitch  pine  pan- 
eling that  the  ceiling  was  found  to 
ha\  e  been  drastically  lowered.  Book- 
cases now  soar  to  fourteen  feet,  and 
there  are  still  four  more  feet  to  the 
ceiling.  Dramatic,  if  a  touch  imprac- 
tical. Guests  who  ask  to  look  at  things 
on  the  top  shelves  are  not  popular: 


the  host  has  to  fetch  a  housepainter's 
ladder.  Fortunately,  the  lower 
shelves  offer  all  manner  of  treats. 
Sets  of  books  and  manuscripts  by 
Larry  McMurtry,  handsomely 
bound  or  boxed,  are  interspersed 
with  antique  bronzes.  Delicate  ivory 
figures  shelter  in  the  safe  shadow  of 
the  books,  while  swarms  of  ivory 
crustaceans,  eerily  articulated  as  only 
the  Japanese  know  how,  turn  ma- 
hogany tabletops  into  rock  pools. 
And  the  drawings:  alongside  one 

Nudes  drawn  by  Egon  Schiele  hang 
befiind  a  torchiere  and  ivory-laden  table 
in  the  library /living  room,  above.  Velvet 
upholster) — Scalamandre  on  the  fauteuil 
and  Clarence  House  on  the  sofa — 
reflects  the  hues  of  bindings.  The  ledge 
holds  a  bronze  head  of  Buddha  beneath 
a  Delacroix  drawing.  In  the  hall  an 
Egyptian  revival  console  table  stands 
below  Hockney's  L'Arbois  de  Ste.  Maxime. 
Opposite  above:  Ivory-tipped  Empire 
armchairs  in  Yves  Gonnet  velvet  flank  a 
signed  Jacob  tabouret  in  the  apartment's 
second,  more  intimate,  library.  Opposite 
below:  A  Michael  Andrews  portrait, 
above  the  mantelpiece,  dourly  surveys 
a  William  IV  dining  table.  Regency 
chairs,  and  a  George  II  console  table. 
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of  the  vast  doorways,  recumbent 
nudes  by  Matisse,  Henry  Moore, 
Balthus,  and  Maillol  are  hung  one 
above  the  other  as  if  to  illustrate  a 
point  in  one  of  Kenneth  (>lark's  lec- 
tures. Down  the  side  of  a  corre- 
sponding doorway  is  a  more  erotic 
group  by  Egon  Schiele.  Another  of 
the  collector's  enthusiasms  is  twenti- 
eth-century English  art,  including  a 
tough  little  early  Lucian  Freud  in  the 
librarv  and  a  major  Hockney  paint- 
ing outside  in  the  hall.  Such  dispa- 
rate schools  and  periods  would  not 
commingle  so  happily  were  it  not  for 
the  connoisseur's  unifying  eye.  The 
wine-colored  damasklike  wool  on  the 
walls  is  a  great  help,  insofar  as  it  ho- 
mogenizes and  enhances  whatever  is 
set  against  it.  Throughout  the  apart- 
ment, materials  have  been  chosen 
with  utmost  discernment  by  the  wife, 
whoin  Hampton  credits  with  "an  in-  i 
fallible  flair  for  the  right  stuff ." 

The  dining  room,  no  less  hand- 
some than  the  library/living  room 
next  door,  is  more  conventional  in 
scale  and  decoration.  As  one  might 
expect,  the  magnificent  pair  of  over- 
size eagle-  and  dolphin-supported 
side  tables  and  the  fine  eighteenth- 
century  Chinese  mirror  paintings 
turn  out  to  be  inherited.  Not,  howev- 
er, the  handsome  brooding  portrait 
over  the  fireplace,  a  work  by  one  of 
England's  best  contemporary  artists, 
Michael  Andrews.  Old-master  draw- 
ings vie  with  the  boldly  colored  and 
patterned  walls  for  our  attention.  Al- 

A  collector's  anthology  comprises,  clock- 
wise from  top  left.  Regency  ballot  boxes 
with  an  African  mask;  drawings  by 
Nadelman,  Klimt,  Tchelitchev,  and 
Lachaise  behind  a  French  miniature 
temple,  c.  1840;  Staffordshire  figures 
afjove  the  tub;  Rudolph  Grobmann's 
portrait  of  Matisse  and  Larr\  Rivers's 
Two  Figures:  a  1 7th-centur>  bronze 
after  Giambologna,  at  lower  right,  and 
drawings  by  Matisse,  Henry  Moore, 
Balthus,  and  Maillol;  a  Lucian  Freud 
portrait  and  Roman  antiquities.  Opposite 
above:  In  the  husband's  bathrcxim, 
Hampton  scaled  a  Tressard  stripe  to  a 
patterned  Stark  carpet.  Opposite  below, 
from  left:  A  Japanese  ivory  menagerie 
under  the  gaze  of  an  African  cat 
mask;  an  ivory  tempietto;  architectural 
drawings  and  Regency  hall  chairs. 


Bronzes,  porcelains,  and  objets  d'art  shelter  in  the 

shadow  of  books  and  manuscripts,  while  swarms  of  ivory 

crustaceans  turn  tabletops  into  rock  pools 


though  some  of  the  drawings  are 
overwhelmed,  I  like  the  contrast.  I 
also  like  the  way  parchment-colored 
curtains  are  looped  back  to  frame  a 
thriving  fig  tree.  For  all  its  panache, 
this  room  is  seldom  used.  Who  can 
blame  the  owners  for  preferring  to 
dine  informally  amid  the  splendors 
of  the  library  and  watch  dusk  turn 
Central  Park  from  green  to  sepia? 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a  second 
library,  a  smaller  room  conceived  for 
evenings  en  famille.  Like  the  dining 
room,  however,  it  is  often  spurned 
for  the  infinitely  addictive  library 
number  one.  Too  bad:  library  num- 
ber two  has  everything  to  recom- 
mend it.  Thin  ebonized  columns 
(shades  of  Emilio  Terry's  library  for 
the  British  embassy  in  Paris)  impose 
order  on  a  space  that  combines  for- 
mal French  furniture  with  eclectic 
arrays  of  objects.  I  usually  do  not  cov- 
et Staffordshire  figures,  but  this 
room  holds  some  wonderfully 
quirky  examples  by  Obadiah  Sher- 
ratt,  and  their  folksy  charm  and  hu- 
mor counterbalance  the  lethal  chic  of 
ornaments  in  the  Egyptian  taste. 

Down  a  corridor  lined  with  eigh- 
teenth-century architectural  draw- 
ings lurks  the  host's  favorite 
hideaway:  a  room  that  could  also  be 
termed  a  library  if  its  overt  function 
were  not  that  of  a  bathroom/dressing 
room.  One's  first  impression  is  of  a 
sizable  study,  arched,  pilastered,  and 
paneled  in  the  manner  of  the  Regen- 
cy architect  Sir  John  Soane.  Sudden- 
ly one  realizes  that,  besides  a  desk, 
sofa,  and  chandelier,  besides  busts, 
whatnots,  and  innumerable  ballot 
boxes,  this  room  includes  a  tub  en- 
cased in  mahogany.  The  neoclassical 
armchair  behind  a  Gothic  screen 
turns  out  to  be  an  antique  w.c.  By 
most  people's  standards,  the  wife's 
spacious  (Conttnued  on  page  I S2) 

Within  reach  of  bookshelves,  a  Victorian 
chaise  longaie  in  the  master  bedroom  is 
covered  in  the  same  (Jiarence  House 
linen  print  used  for  the  walls,  curtains, 
and  bed  reflected  in  the  Regency  mirror. 
Hampton  grouped  drawings  by  Dante 
(iabriel  Rosseiti,  Francesco  Raffaelli,  and 
others  alongside  a  Charles  X  mantel 
garniture.  Larry  Rivers's  Parts  of  the  Body 
hangs  above  a  c.  1840  ebonized  cabinet. 
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Mark  Hampton  and  his  clients  have  conju  'X 


an  atmosphere  of  Jamesian  decorum  and  discreet  sumptuousness 


CENTURY 

FURN       1      TURE 


For  information  and  the  resource  nearest  you,  please  telephone  1-800-852-5552.  For  the  Chin  Hua 
(■()lle(  lion  calalog,  send  $8  to  Century,  P.O.  Box  608.  Hickory,  North  Carolina  2860.3.  Showrooms 
in  Chicago;  New  York  City:  Houston:  San  Francisco:  Los  Angeles:  Laguna  Niguel,  CA:  High  Point. 
NC.  A\'ai!at)l(>  ihrough  interior  designers. 
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The  art  of  hanging  pictures  was  once  dictated  by 
J  convention — but  no  longer.  Today  creative  options 


The  Frame  Is  All 

Decorator  Clhip  Speaks  treats 

a  trio  of  gilt  frames  as  art, 
which  he  hangs  from  ribbons. 


abound,  from  massing  collections  on  ledges  to  let- 
•^     ting  lone  frames  stand  on     - 


their  own.  HG  spotlights  a 
range  of  display  solutions, 


all  of  which  point  to  the  fact  that  the  primary 

rule  is  personal  taste.     By  Alexandra  de  Rochefort 


Layered  Look  At  home,  art  dealer 
Robert  Miller  and  his  wife,  Betsy,  mass  a 
group  of  photos,  drawings,  and  prints  on 
ledges  and  even  along  the  floor. 


Content  in  a  Context  Designer 

Vicente  Wolf  arranged  architectural 
engravings  in  two  columns  for  a  client. 


Art  All  Over  Everything  from  bookrests  and  easels  to 
ordinary  picture  hooks  are  used  for  displaying  prints  in  French 
decorator  Thierry  Despont's  atelier-style  New  York  apartment. 


Linear  Approach  a  brass 

rail  at  eye  level  unites  portraits  of 
differing  sizes  at  Kingston  Lacy, 
a  British  National  Trust  house. 


Grid  Work  a  checkerboard  of  family 
snapshots  in  196()s  frames  patterns 
a  corridor  in  the  Miami  Beach  apartment 
of  legendary  architect  Morris  Lapidus. 


A 


Doors  as  Frames 

Clurtained  cabinet  doors  faced  with 

wire  grilles  frame  French  engravings 

hung  from  bows  in  collector  Fillian 

Williams's  New  York  apartment. 
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Surprising  Placement 

Vintage  engravings  lean  against  a  wall 

on  either  side  of  a  bureau  topped  with  a 

contemporary  painting  in  designer 

Craig  Logan  Jackson's  apartment. 


Breaking  a  Pattern 

In  front  of  novelist  Jay  Mclnemey 

desk,  architect  Alison  Spear  hung 

portraits  of  literati  in  simple  frame 

arranged  asymmetrically. 
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And  Philips 
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jst  that.  From  halogens  to  accent  a  particular  area,  to  the  quiet  tones  of  our 


oftone  Pastels'"  bulbs  and  Fluorescents. 


From  the  drama  of  our  Spotline'^and  Director*  reflectors,  to  exterior  halogens 
hat  bring  your  deck  or  patio  to  life.  So,  redo  your  kitchen. 

Then,  redo  your  whole  house.   OpGningTheWorld's  EyesTo  Lighftr 


i£)1992  Philips  Lighting  Co      A  Div  of  N  A  Philips  Corp 
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.MOTHER 

Silence 
Broken- 

it's  about  time  women  gave 
voice  to  all  their  dimen- 
sions, including  the  erotic, 
without  shrinking  in  guilt." 

-  Gail  Sheehy, 

author  of 
The  Silent  Passage 


Because  patriarchy  has 
restricted  women's  bodies  as 
the  means  of  reproduction  — 
and  then  assumed  these 
restrictions  to  be  'natural'  — 
we  have  little  idea  what 
female  sexuality  might  really 
be.  Dalma  Heyn  shows  us  a 
new  reality  and  a  tantalizing 
hint  of  the  future  —  and  nei- 
ther women  nor  marriage  will 
ever  be  the  same. 

-  Gloria  Steinem, 

AUTHOR  OF 

Revolution  FROM  Within 


Tyr  Turtle  Bay  Books 


Valentino's  London 


(Conliniu'd f ram  fxigc  1 12}  out  the  house, 
rooms  that  are  far  from  big  feature 
outsize  furniture,  another  Valentino 
trademark:  "I  love  l)ig  lurnilure  in  a 
small  room.  It  has  impact."  In  his  nar- 
row bediootn  an  English  foui-poster 
nearly  extends  from  wall  to  wall  and 
from  Hoor  to  ceiling.  The  conservato- 
ry, which  doubles  as  the  breakfast 
room,  is  given  over  to  a  table  that  ac- 
commodates eight  and  an  array  of  Chi- 
nese blue  and  white  porcelain — all 
gathered  under  a  blue  and  white  ging- 
ham canopy.  Even  the  half  landing  on 
the  stairs  boasts  a  great  inlaid  marble 
table  almost  hidden  by  a  dripping  tub 
of  fuchsias.  Not  surprisingly,  Valen- 
tino notes  that,  concerning  plants,  he 


"adores  unusual  varieties  and  bold 
compositions."  He  points  to  a  rose  tree,  I 
four  feet  high  and  almost  as  wide,  that] 
buries  a  table  in  the  drawing  room. 
"Robert  Day  does  my  flowers,"  he  says,  j  i 
"He  has  guts."  ; 

Valentino's  London  house  is  where  j 
he  goes  to  relax  and  indulge  his  passion  ( 
for  movies  and  biographies.    There  i 
isn't  an  office  or  workroom,  but  there  ( 
are  three  spare  bedrooms.  "In  Rome  I  ! 
never  have  time  to  shop  or  go  to  the 
theater,"  he  says.  "London  is  the  plate  I 
can  do  these  things."  But  even  in  this 
private  hideaway  Valentino  never  for- 
gets his  mandate  as  a  designer — a  fact 
revealed  when  he  explains,  "I  don't  use 
strange  colors  or  uneasy  shapes  be- 
cause I  want  women  to  look  and  feel 
beautiful  when  they  sit  in  my  rooms.  I 
make  that  possible  here."  A 


Precious  Nothings 

(Continued  from  page  1 58)  covered  sofas 
Tony  and  Todd  found  "wailing"  for 
them  at  a  neighborhood  antiques  shop. 
But  it  is  what  Tony  dubs  "precious 
nothings"  that  dominate  the  mix.  One 
off-white  chair  with  brown  legs  was  so 
ugly  that  when  they  got  it  home  Todd 
immediately  brought  out  the  fabric 
dyes  and  gold  spray  paint.  Another 
had  been  abandoned  on  the  sidewalk 
by  the  owners  of  a  junk  shop,  "but  we 
thought  it  looked  charming  just  the 
way  it  was,"  recalls  Tony.  The  "pre- 
ciejus"  chairs  are  neatly  arranged  in  the 
living  room  "portrait  gallery" — a  "wall 
o'  women"  and  a  "wall  o'  men,"  in  To- 
ny's woicls,  coveted  with  found  paint- 
ings, mostly  from  flea  markets  and 
garage  sales.  "Most  of  them  cost  one  or 
two  dollars,"  says  Todd. 

Then  there's  the  sisal  carpet  in  the 
living  room — a  memorial,  in  a  sense,  to 
the  white  carpet  they  installed  in  their 
first  New  York  apai tment.  Accoicling 
to  Todd,  "it  lasted  forty-five  minutes," 
thanks  to  Betty  and  Mike,  their  terri- 
ers. So  the  sisal  has  become  a  canvas. 
They  began  by  daubing  in  oversize 
leopard  spots  with  black  house  paint 
and  india  ink.  'When  it  gets  more 
soiled  or  more  worn,  we'll  use  color," 
adds  Todd.  "Eventually  we  may  cover 
the  whole  thing.  When  you  think  about 
it,  Mike's  our  decorator!" 
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In  the  bedroom  a  glowing-orange 
bedspread  they  bought  from  a  shop- 
keeper on  Lower  Broadway — "One 
hundred  percent  satin,"  he  assured 
them — keeps  company  with  a  striped 
rug  pieced  together  at  Montauk  C^ar- 
pet.  "Most  places  had  those  scary  sub- 
urban-house colors,  like  mauve,  beige, 
and  brown,"  Todd  says.  "We  wanted 
primary  colors."  A  unique  mosaic  cov- 
ers the  custom  television  console.  "We 
had  so  many  paint-by-numbers  pic- 
tures with  ( olors  we  liked  but  imagery 
we  didn't  appreciate  that  we  just  had 
them  cut  up  and  used  like  tiles,"  he  ex- 
plains. The  Liz  Renay  self-portrait 
above  the  bed  was  a  birthday  gift  to  him 
from  Tony,  who  says  Renay's  "claim  to 
fame  was  that  she  was  a  gangster's  moll. 
She  said  she  had  the  cover  of  Esquire, 
she  was  arrested,  and  she  had  a  one- 
woman  art  show,  all  at  prat  lically  the 
same  time." 

Putting  all  this  together,  says  1  odd, 
is  not  so  much  decorating  as  an  idiosyn- 
cratic style  of  curating:  "I  have  such  a 
strong  understanding  of  luxury  and  a 
strong  understanding  of  junk  and  the 
way  they  can  be  combined.  It's  not  a 
reference  point  that  is  immediately  ac- 
cessible to  a  lot  of  people."  But  then  he 
has  been  playing  by  his  own  rules  since 
he  was  a  teenager  skipping  school — 
and  those  rules  work  for  him,  as  both 
his  clothes  and  his  apartment  make 
clear.  "Because  what  1  do  is  so  person- 
al," he  says,  "it's  easy.  It's  joyful."  A 

HG  StPI  tMBKR  l'.»92 


Enviroranental  Treasures 


1.6  Gallon  Toilets  From  Eljer 


Protecting  the  environment  doesn't 
always  take  an  effort.lt  can  be  as 
simple  as  installing  a  low-water 
consumption  toilet  from  Eljer.  Because 
these  toilets  use  a  maximum  of  only 
1 .6  gallons  of  water  per  flush,  a  family 
of  four  can  save  up  to  88  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  And  do  their  part  for  the 
world's  resources. 


Eljer 

Capture  The  Elegance 


Because  of  Eljer's  selection  of  styles 
and  colors,  your  friends  won't  know 
you  have  a  low-water  consumption 
toilet  unless  you  tell  them.  But,  you 
will  have  made  a  difference, 

Eljer.  Our  products  save  water. 
Our  customers  save  the  planet. 


Shown  from  left  to  right:  The  Contoura  two-piece  in  Blue  Ice,  The  Preserver  I  two-piece  in  Platinum,  The  Patriot  1 .5  two-piece  in  Natural, 
The  Terrace  Ultra-1 .5G  in  White,  the  Preserver  II  two-piece  in  Ruby,  and  the  Tnangle  Ultra  1 .5G  in  Zinfandel. 


917-8865-00 
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M20  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  205.  Dallas.  Texas.  7S248  I-800-4EUER2 


ANELJER 

INDUSTRIES  COMPANY 
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Resources 


CONTENTS 

Page  12  Picture  hanging,  by  decorator  Frederic 
.J'lchem,  NYC  {21 2)  956-1 840 
ART 

Page  50  Pequi  chair,  $4,000.  oiticica  canoe- 
shaped  throne  chair,  $4,000,  oiticica  hourglass 
pedestal,  $2,000.  oiticica-topped  table  with  tam- 
bor  ocado  base.  $3,000,  at  Industna,  775  Wash- 
ington St  ,  New  York,  NY  10014,  (212)366-1 1 14  by 
appt  Arte  Sana,  Rue  Alagoinhas  301.  Rio  Ver- 
melho,  Salvador  CEP  40  000  Bahia,  Brazil,  (71) 
235-0567,  fax  (71)  248-7681. 

FOOD 

Pages  62,  64,  66  For  fresh  natural  pork  Niman- 
Schell  Ranch.  Box  369.  Bolinas.  CA  94924,  (415) 
552-0181-  For  The  Humane  Consumer  and  Pro- 
ducers Guide  Buying  and  Producing  Farm  Animal 
Products  lor  a  Humane  Sustainable  Agriculture 
(listing  95  hog  raisers  in  26  states),  order  from  Inter- 
national Alliance  for  Sustainable  Agnculture.  1 701 
University  Ave  S  E.  Minneapolis.  MN  55414;  (612) 
331-1099.  $13  (inci  shipping)  62,  64  Nobel  bone 
china  plate,  by  Rorstrand,  for  stores  (914)  628- 
1616  64  Yves  Halard  flatware,  $35  pee,  at  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman,  NYC 
PEOPLE 

Pages  68,  70  Decorative  painting,  by  Elizabeth 
Dow,  NYC  (212)  219-8822  68  Afghan  dhurrie-up- 
holstered sofa  and  armchair,  similar  at  Patrick  Dun- 
bar Oriental  Rugs  &  Antiques,  Taos  (505)  758- 
251 1  Metal  window  bars  and  gate,  by  Heidi 
Schlatter,  Brooklyn  (718)  383-9397  Wagon  wheel 
chandelier,  dog  pillows,  similar  at  Judyth  van  Am- 
ringe,  NYC  (212)  925-4749  Lady  and  Gentleman 
cold-roll  steel  chairs,  to  order  from  John  Risley. 
Middletown  (203)  347-6215.  Italian  1950s  floor 
lamp,  similar  at  Fred  Silberman,  NYC  (212)  925- 
9470  Mission  oak  chairs,  birdhouse,  both  by  Joe 
Little  Creek,  similar  through  Up  the  Creek  Folk  Art 
Gallery,  Demorest  (404)  754-4130  70  Woodwork 
in  meditation  room  and  kitchen,  by  Harlan  Emil 
Gruber,  NYC  (212)  388-1030  Tatami  mats, 
3'x6x2",  to  order  from  Five  Eggs,  NYC  (212)  226- 
1 606  Mexican  rooster,  leather  pig,  similar  at  Interi- 
or Insight,  Franklin  (615)  794-5690  Found-wood 
bed,  to  order  from  Daniel  Mack  Rustic  Furnishing. 
NYC  (212)  926-3880 

WORKROOM 

Pages  78,  80  Custom  porcelain,  to  order  from 
Manufacture  Nationale  de  Sevres.  4  place  Andre 
Malraux.  75001  Pans.  (1)  47-03-40-20,  fax  (1)  42- 
61-40-54:  4  Grand  Rue,  92310  Sevres,  (1)  45-34- 
34-00,  fax  ( 1 )  45-34-39-76,  catalogue  available 

GARDENING 

Pages  82, 84  Landscape  design,  by  Deborah  Nev- 
ms  Assocs  ,  270  Lafayette  St  ,  New  York,  NY 
10012.(212)925-1125 
DECORATION 

Page  88  La  Portugaise  chintz,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878 
Willow  Boughs  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Sander- 
son, for  showrooms  (212)  319-7220 

DESIGN 

Page92  1947  Side  stainless  steel/foam  chair,  1932 
Camel  stainless  steel/ash  adjustable  table,  1951 
Boomerang  stained  plywood  chair  with  elastic 
straps,  1942  Cantilever  laminated  wood/foam 
chair,  all  by  Richard  J,  Neutra,  to  the  trade  at  ICE, 
for  showrooms  (800)  237-1624,  in  NY  (800)  237- 
1625  Leather  on  Cantilever  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Unika  Vaev,  for  showrooms  (800)  237-1 624,  in  NY 
(800)237-1625 
STYLE 

Page  94  Verdura  pieces,  to  order  at  Verdura.  NYC 
(?1?)7.SR-3388byappt 
BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

Pages  101-04  Rico  Espinet's  sculpture,  from  Rico 
Espinet.  Brooklyn  (71 8)  965-3933  99  Custom  cop- 
per tubing  floor  lamp  with  enamel  shade,  to  order 
from  Espinet  (see  above),  101  Custom  spun  alumi- 
num/copper/iron  floor  lamp,  custom  Mixmaster 


blown  glass/iron  table  lamp,  to  order  from  Espinet 
(see  above)  102  Custom  Conga  copper/rubber/ 
iron  floor  lamp  with  linen  shade,  to  order  from 
Espinet  (see  above)  104  Custom  copper/brass/ 
iron  bedside  lamp,  to  order  from  Espinet  (see 
above).  Custom  one-of-a-kind  lamp,  to  order  from 
Harry  Anderson,  Philadelphia  (215)  548-8074 
VALENTINO'S  LONDON 
Pages  106-13  Decoration,  by  Tom  Parrof  Colefax 
&  Fowler,  39  Brook  St  ,  London  W1 Y  2JE,  (71 )  493- 
2231  Flowers,  by  Robert  Day  Flowers,  London 
(71 )  824-8655  106-07  Shantung  Quadrille  silk  on 
armchairs  and  wall,  to  the  trade  at  Le  Manach,  Par- 
is ( 1 )  47-42-52-94  Strapwork  wool  damask  on  fore- 
ground chair,  to  the  trade  to  special  order  from 
Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890 
Leopard  silk/linen/cotton  velvet  on  stools,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212) 
838-7878  107,  108  Garden  design,  by  Miranda 
Morley  and  Jane  Nicholas,  London  (71 )  730-8042, 
(81 )  874-9444  108  Carsten  Check  cotton  on  ceil-  ■ 
ing  and  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above)  110-11  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Li- 
moges dinner  plates,  $1 75  ea,  for  stores  (212)  570- 
3726  112  Brass  lamps,  by  Valentino  Piu,  bed 
linens,  by  Valentino  Linge  de  Maison,  from  Valen- 
tino, for  stores  (Europe  only)  Rome  (1)  396-67391 
French  Tiger  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Car- 
pet, for  showrooms  (2 1 2)  752-9000 
MODERN  COUNTRY  ROMANCE 
Pages  124-29  Design,  by  Victoria  Hagan  Interi- 
ors, 22  East  72  St  ,  New  York,  NY  1 0021 ,  (212)  472- 
1290  124-25  Horn  footstool,  similar  at  Karen 
Warshaw.  NYC  (212)  439-7870  Karl  linen  on  large 
sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Stroheim  &  Romann,  for  show- 
rooms (718)  706-7000  Montfort  Stripe  cotton  on 
armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Schumacher,  for  informa- 
tion (800)  523-1200  Antique  kilim,  similar  at  the 
Rug  Loft,  NYC  (212)  879-2663  Tiger  Eyes  sisal,  to 
the  trade  at  Patterson,  Flynn  &  Martin,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  688-7700  Italian  giltwood  urn  lamp, 
similar  to  the  trade  at  John  Rosselli  International, 
NYC  (212)  772-2137  126  Iron  bench  #1,  $575, 
fromClaiborne,NYC(212)475-3072  127Chande- 
lier,  similar  at  Betty  Jane  Bart  Antiques,  NYC  (212) 
410-2702  Tiger  Eyes  sisal  (see  above)  Armillary 
sphere  reproduction  lamp,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
John  Rosselli  (see  above)  128  Iron  beds,  similar  at 
Hobnail  Antiques.  Pawling  (914)  855-1623  Cus- 
tom cotton  bedspreads,  to  order  at  Schweitzer  Lin- 
ens. NYC  (212)  799-9629  129  Les  Vendanges 
cotton  on  love  seat,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House, 
for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Ophelia  linen  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Nancy  Koltes  Fine  Linens 
and  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (212)  995-9050 

MICKEY  AND  HIS  ARCHITECTS 
Pages  130-35  Antoine  Grumbach  Architecte.  7 
rue  de  Monceau.  75008  Pans.  (1)  43-59-11-88 
Robert  A  M  Stern  Architects.  211  West  61  St  . 
New  York,  NY  10023,  (212)  246-1980,  Michael 
Graves  Architect,  341  Nassau  St ,  Princeton,  NJ 
08540;  (609)  924-6409  Antoine  Predock  Archi- 
tect, 300  12th  St  N  W  .  Albuquerque,  NM  87102, 
(505)  843-7390,  1136  Abbot  Kinney,  Venice,  CA 
90291.(310)392-5906 
TAKING  A  CUE  FROM  ELSIE 
Pages  139-45  Decoration  and  shop:  Nina  Camp- 
bell, 9  Walton  St  .  London SW32JD.  (71) 225-1  Oil 
139  Campbell  Tartan  wool  on  chair,  by  Nina  Camp- 
bell, to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little,  for  showrooms 
(203)  359-1500  Couture  sequined  silk  crepe 
dress,  by  Susan  McCone,  to  order  at  Jonal,  NYC 
(212)879-9200  140-41  Durrington  Damask  linen/ 
cotton/nylon  print  for  walls  and  curtains,  Sackville 
Stripe  cotton  for  undercurtains  and  poles,  Voron- 
stov  modacrylic/linen.'cotton/nylon  print  on  sofa, 
Marienbad  Stripe  cotton  on  pillows,  Georgia 
Weave  modacrylic'cotton/nylon  print  on  chair  at 
left,  all  by  Nina  Campbell,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  & 
Liltle  (see  above)  Antinea  Velvet  mohair/cotton 
(shown  with  needlepoint  bands)  on  chair,  to  the 
trade  at  Andre  Bon,  for  showrooms  (212)  355- 
4012  Caravaggio  cotton  damask  on  two  front  sofa 
pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  752-2890.  Napoleon  Trois  cotton  pnnt 


on  chair  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Fleury  cotton  on  rear 
chair,  to  the  trade  at  Bergamo  Fabrics,  for  show- 
rooms (718)  392-5000  Handmade  needlepoint 
carpet,  similar  from  Olivia  Wells.  London  (71 )  584- 
891 1 . 1 9th-century  French  gilt  tole  sconces,  similar 
at  Guinevere  Antiques.  London  (71)  736-2917. 
Custom  mouse-earred  chair  pillow,  custom  lamp- 
shades, black  folding  tables,  at  Nina  Campbell 
(see  above)  143  Marinsky  cotton  on  chairs  and 
screen,  by  Nina  Campbell,  Merlin  cotton  for  table- 
cloth, from  the  Elysium  Collection,  to  the  trade  at 
Osborne  &  Little  (see  above)  Table  accessories, 
at  Nina  Campbell  (see  above)  Tiger  Stripe  cotton 
for  undercloth.  to  the  trade  at  Sanderson,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  319-7220  144-45  Fou  Sin  cotton.  Ru- 
manian rug.  custom  lampshades,  custom  cross- 
stitch  pillow  on  near  chair,  at  Nina  Campbell  (see 
above)  Sackville  Stripe  wallpaper.  Bagatelle  Spot 
chintz  for  sofa  pillows,  Durrington  Damask  linen/ 
cotton/nylon  print  on  back  pillows,  Hertford  Scroll 
cotton  for  valances,  all  by  Nina  Campbell,  to  the 
trade  at  Osborne  &  Little  (see  above) 
MODERN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Pages  146-51  Design,  by  Betsy  McCue  Tram,  344 
Club  View  Dr  ,  Great  Falls,  VA  22066,  (703)  759- 
1595  Architecture,  by  Jack  Tram  Assocs,,  Archi- 
tects, with  Betsy  McCue  Tram  as  pro)ect  designer, 
1 1 1  West  Washington  St  ,  Chicago,  IL  60602,  (312) 
332-0363  Landscape  architecture,  by  Morgan 
Wheelock,  334  Bolyston  St  ,  Boston,  MA  02116; 
(617)  536-9600  147  Charley  metal-frame  chairs 
with  removable  covers,  by  Morrtis,  to  the  trade  to 
order  from  Axiom  Designs,  for  showrooms  (212) 
219-2212,  Custom  hand-forged  hardware  on 
doors,  similar  to  order  from  Samuel  Yellin  Metal- 
workers Co  ,  Philadelphia  (215)  472-31 22  Tables, 
similar  at  Joshua  Baer  &  Co  ,  Santa  Fe  (505)  988- 
8944  148  Capri  Canvas  Stripe  water-repellent  cot- 
ton on  banquette  and  chaise,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils.  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878 
Prancer  suede  shag  carpet,  to  the  trade  to  special 
order  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for  showrooms  (212) 
674-3993-  Indian  Paintbrush  silk  on  banquette  pil- 
lows, to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  (see 
above)  Taccia  lamp  with  adjustable  glass  bowl  to 
left  of  banquette,  by  Castiglioni  for  Flos,  for  dealers 
(516)  549-2745  Italian  bronze  table  with  Egyptian 
porphyry  top,  c  1805,  at  window,  similar  at  Juan 
Portela  Antiques.  NYC  (212)  650-0085.  Sheer  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for  showrooms 
(201)  438-8444  149  Aurora  hanging  lights,  from 
Flos  (see  above)  Chaplin  metal-frame  chairs  with 
removable  covers,  by  Montis,  to  the  trade  to  order 
from  Axiom  Designs  (see  above)  Awning  canvas 
stripe  for  Chaplin  chair  covers,  to  the  trade  at 
Gretchen  Bellinger,  for  showrooms  (518)  235- 
2828  Hand-painted  cotton  on  three  chaise  pillows, 
similar  to  the  trade  to  special  order  at  Anya  Larkm, 
for  showrooms  (212)  532-3263  Montague  cotton 
stripe  on  front  chaise  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Grey 
Watkins,  for  showrooms  (212)  371-2333, 1 7th-cen- 
tury  French  stool,  similar  at  L'Antiquaire  &  the  Con- 
noisseur. NYC  (212)  517-9176  Natural  spotted 
calfskin  on  stool,  to  the  trade  at  Contemporary 
Hides,  for  showrooms  (619)  272-2025  150-51 
Custom  hand-painted  and  gilded  cotton  for  cur- 
tains, similar  to  order  from  Elliott  Levine,  NYC  (212) 
541-9389  by  appt  Traviata  large  cable  (comes 
with  tape)  for  cording,  Traviata  Marabout  fringe  on 
paisley  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above)  Custom  hand-forged  fabric  hangers,  to  or- 
der from  Samuel  Yellm  (see  above)  Soliman  rayon/ 
cotton  ottoman  on  chaise,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel 
Canovas.  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9588  Steel 
bed  (#0285).  to  the  trade  at  Niermann  Weeks,  for 
showrooms  Niermann  Weeks.  Box  6671 ,  Annapo- 
lis. MD  21401.  $25  catalogue  available 
PRECIOUS  NOTHINGS 
Page  152  Todd  Oldham  Vanity  beaded  jacket,  at 
Macy  s.  NYC.  Martha  International,  NYC;  Fred 
Hayman  Beverly  Hills,  Beverly  Hills  Todd  Oldham 
Drawer-Pull  wool  crepe  jacket,  Tuft  Print  silk 
blouse.  Curtain  Fringe  skirt,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC  (skirt  to  order);  Macy's.  NYC,  Fred  Hayman 
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icverly  Hills,  Beverly  Hills;  Neiman  Marcus,  Bever- 

V  Hills,  Dallas;  Stanley  Korshak,  Dallas,  Nan  Dus- 
-m  Philadelphia  153  Todd  Oldham  Old  Masters/ 
'icw  Mistress  beaded  skirt,  Screen  Door  silk/metal 
■  Mjse,  at  Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  Macy's,  NYC; 
'ha  International,  NYC;  Fred  Hayman  Beverly 
,,  Beverly  Hills,  Stanley  Korshak,  Dallas,  Macy's 
yVost,  San  Francisco  155  Mosaic  Palermo  Lamon- 

iMi  ■  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Saxony  Carpet,  Schu- 

her;  Stark  Carpet;  the  Rug  Source  in  Denver, 

I  iver;  Emmet  Perry  &  Co.,  Houston;  Galleria  Car- 

iH'i'  &  Rugs,  Washington,  DC,  retail  at  ABC  Car- 

1"  i  &  Home,  NYC;  Village  Carpets.  Chicago, 

'  inetka,  Louis  XlV-style  love  seats,  similar  at 
inKochAntiques,  NYC  (21 2)  243-8625  156  To- 
ll'HI  aluminum  floor  lamp,  by  Godley-Schwan,  for 
stores  (718)  383-2323  Grass  lamp,  by  Robert 
Lewis,  to  order  at  Modern  Age,  NYC  (212)  674- 
5G03  157  Light  bulb  bud  vase  from  Togo,  $10,  at 
'  '  .ltCaravan,NYC(212)431-6669  ToddOldham 
I " .  iiied  leopard-print  gown,  at  Henri  Bendel  (to  or- 
tler),  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC  (to  order).  Macy's, 
NYC,  Neiman  Marcus,  Beverly  Hills,  Dallas  Leop- 
ard-print chaise,  similar  at  Depression  Modern. 
NYC  (212)  982-5699.  Black  crepe  slingbacks.  by 
Manolo  Blahnik,  at  Neiman  Marcus.  Beverly  Hills. 
Dallas  Twig  table,  by  Sura  Kayla.  to  order  at  Sura 
Kayla  SoHo,  NYC  (212)  941-8757  159  Custom 
carpet,  to  order  at  Montauk  Carpet.  NYC  (2 1 2)  691  - 
2400  Todd  Oldham  Poinsettia  beaded  skirt,  silk 
organza  blouse,  at  Henri  Bendel  (skirt  to  order); 
tVlacy's.  NYC  (skirt  to  order),  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 
NYC  (skirt  to  order).  Lilly  Dodson.  Dallas,  Fred  Se- 
gal Melrose,  Los  Angeles 
AN  UNSUNG  HERO  OF  THE  MACHINE  AGE 
Pages  160-65  Selected  Warren  McArthur  furni- 
ture, from  Nicholas  and  Shaunna  Brown.  NYC 
(212)941-4753  by  appt 

IMPRINT  OF  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
Pages  166-73  Decoration,  by  Mark  Hampton.  654 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10021,  (212)  753- 
41 10.  fax  (212)  758-2079  Architecture,  by  Oscar 
Shamamian  of  Ferguson  Murray  &  Shamamian,  Ar- 
chitects, 270  Lafayette  St  .  Suite  300.  New  York.  NY 
10012.  (212)  941-8088  Cabinetwork,  by  Gregory 
Gurfein.  Long  Island  City  (718)  729-7734  Decora- 
tive painting,  by  Pat  Cutaneo.  Bernardsville  (908) 
953-9003  166-67  Raphael  Damask  silk  on  Wil- 
liam IV  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for 
showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Weald  wool  on  walls. 
Langdon  House  Stripe  silk  on  fauteuil  back,  to  the 
trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212)  753- 
4488  Wool  Suede  wool/nylon  for  balloon  shades, 
to  the  trade  at  Decorators  Walk,  for  showrooms 
(516)  249-3100,  Custom  cotton  bullion  fringe 
(#FB999)  on  shades,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Scala- 
mandre  (212)  980-3888  Leather  bookcase  edg- 
ing, by  Robert  Falotico  Studios,  NYC  (212)  369- 
1217  168  19th-century  torchere,  similar  at 
Christopher  Hodsoll,  London  (71)  730-3370  Cus- 
tom-embossed Rainbow  Velvet  cotton  on  fauteuil. 
custom  cotton  cord  on  tape  (#C83T).  custom  Jo- 
Anne  cotton  bullion  fringe  (#FB9999)  and  custom 
Fleurival  cotton  rosette  with  tassel  (#T2838A)  all  on 
sofa,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Scalamandre  (see 
above)  Velours  Gascogne  cotton/linen  on  sofa,  to 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-2890  169  Renaissance  Velvet  cotton  on 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Yves  Gonnet,  for  showrooms 
(212)  758-8220  Veronica  Gimp  viscose/polyester/ 
cotton  gimp  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
(see  above)  Peking  silk  velvet  on  tabouret,  to  the 
trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for  showrooms  (212) 
674-3993  Diana  Taffeta  silk  for  curtains  (without 
painted  design),  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin,  for 
showrooms  (415)  565-1981  Scroll  Bouquet  cotton 
on  dining  room  walls,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above),  Chatillon  Cut  Velvet  cotton/ 
bemberg  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
(see  above)  Limoges  Taffeta  silk  for  curtain,  to  the 
trade  at  Scalamandre  (see  above)  Napoleon  III 
chandelier,  similar  at  Marvin  Alexander,  NYC  (212) 
838-2320  171  Custom-color  Omni  cotton  stripe  for 
walls  and  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Tressard,  for 
showrooms  (201 )  365-2001 .  Buxton  wool  carpet,  to 


the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet .  for  showrooms  (212)  752- 
9000  Pulborough  chintz  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above)  Custom-color  Spe- 
cial Wreath  Lattice  carpet  in  hallway  and  Empire 
Caisson  carpet  in  red  room,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
(see  above)  172-73  Arts  and  Crafts  linen  pnnt.  to 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  Custom 
cotton  bullion  fnnge  (#FB9999)  on  chaise,  custom 
Mistral  blocked  cut  silk  fringe  (#FC249)  on  cur- 
tains, to  the  trade  to  order  at  Scalamandre  (see 
above)  French  armchair,  c  1870,  similar  at  Bar- 
dith.  NYC  (212)  737-3775.  Victorian  ebonized  cab- 
inet with  brass  studs,  similar  at  Mallett  at  Bourdon 
House.  London  (71 )  499-741 1 


GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  176  Vicente  Wolf  Assocs  .  NYC  (212)  465- 
0590  Ehsa  club  chair  (#H91 15).  by  Vicente  Wolf 
for  Henredon.  for  dealers  (919)  885-9141  Sisal 
carpet  (#WO-42)  in  bedroom  by  Wolf,  to  the  trade 
at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000  Ar- 
chitectural engravings  in  bedroom  by  Wolf,  from 
the  John  Richard  Collection,  for  dealers  (601 )  453- 
5809  Decoration,  by  Thierry  W  Despont,  NYC 
(212)  334-9444  Framing  of  Despont  pictures,  by 
A-Z  Art  Framing,  NYC  (212)226-3641  Craig  Lo- 
gan Jackson  Interiors.  NYC(212)929-0164  Alison 
Spear.  AIA.  NYC  (212)  254-2406 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


"Thanks  to  your  Home  Course  I've 
started  my  own  business 
as  an  interior  decorator!" 

"Your  Sheffield  Home  Course  gave  me  the  tools  I  needed 
to  succeed.  It  was  so  outstanding,  I  immediately  took  on 
two  residential  decorating  projects  with  budgets  totaling 
almost  $30,000.  And  I'm  currently  working  on  a  $12,000 
design  job  for  a  waterfront  condo." 

-  Teresa,  T.,  Neivport  Nezvs,  VA 


Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


IIAVHNT  \0{   \X  ISHHD  you  could  tind  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  \ our^' 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re  cloingeven  a 
corner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  decorating  problem,  \ ou  may  have 
the  potential  for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim 
ming  with  opportunity  'Sou  can  start  your 
ow  n  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours — part-time  or  full-time.  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful 

Vou   have   entree   to  glamorous  show- 
rooms and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public   >'ou  move  in  a  world 
of  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories 

What  Sheffield  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield    offers    you    a    fascinating   new 
training  program  expresslx    designed  foV 
stud\  in  your  spare  time    No  pre\  ious  ex 
perience  or  special  skills  are  necessary  to 
qualify  for  enrollment. 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail  You  also  receive  'Listen-and- 
Learn"  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
It's  like  having  a  private  tutor  at  home 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

'S'ou  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating  'S'ou  then 


mo\  e  step  by  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement, 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  ^ou  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  showrooms  and  get 
top  discounts 

^ou  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
v\hich  you  work  on  at  home  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  decorator  reviews  them  and 
then — speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape — offers  specific  tips, 
ideas,  and  friendh  advice  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn' 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School's  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  \\  hich  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail  There's  no  ob- 
ligation  No  salesman  will  call      .  i 


r 


A/EW 


SlielTield  Sihoo 
of  Interior  Design 

211  East  43  Street.  New  York,  NY  lOOl" 


For  free  booklet. 
Ciill  ToU-Free 

800-45 1-SHEFF. 
Ask  for  Operator  192 

... or  uiiiil  coupon. 
Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 
Dept.  HG92,  211  East  43  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 

Plcast  mail  mc  v\  ithoiii  charge  or  ohligaton  ihi- 
tull-tolor  booklet  Your  Future  in  Interior 
lieairaling   No  salesman  will  call 

I  I'nclcr  IS.  check  here  for  special  inforinaiion 
Prim 
Name 


Address 
(  ilv/ 
Slate 


./..p._ 
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Connoisseur 


(Contniucd  from  pfti^r  172)  drawing- 
lined  bathroom  is  on  the  s\  Ixu  itic  side, 
hut  hv  comparison  with  the  husband's 
beginhng  saiu  lum  it  seems  austere. 

Hampton's  claim  that  he  never  en- 
jo\ed  a  job  ,is  much  as  this  one  is  borne 
out  1)\  the  all)um  of  pliotographs  anfi 
chawings  in  which  he  has  chronicled 
everv  phase  of  the  project.  Of  course, 
the  de(()ral()i  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
owneis  and  has  worked  for  them  be- 
foi  e.  but  that  does  not  alwavs  preclude 
fridion.  "Smoothest  ride  I  ever  had," 
the  husband  ferxentiv  agrees,  "and  so 
wondeifullv  tjiuck:  nine  months  from 


start — demolition  down  to  the  con- 
crete— to  finish."  An  amazing  feat,  giv- 
en the  c(jmplexitv  of  the  work:  above 
all,  the  intricate  craftsmanship  in- 
\ ohed,  the  library  cabinetwork,  for  in- 
stance, all  of  which  was  executed  bv  the 
master  finiiiture  maker  Gregcjr\  (iur- 
fein.  What  is  more,  no  shortcuts  were 
considered.  Mahoganv  is  mahoganv; 
marble,  marble,  'fhere  are  lujne  of  the 
usual  attempts  to  fool  one's-eve. 

.An  amazing  feat,  too,  in  view  ol  the 
scale  of  the  main  room.  Since  the  Inuld- 
ing's  elevators  and  doorways  weie  not 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  the 
huge  sofas  the  space  demanded,  the 
u])h()lsterers  had  to  set  up  shop  in  ihc 
apartment,  as  did  the  carpenteis. 


There  were  also  seemingly  endless 
structural  and  engineering  problems 
"All  credit  for  coming  up  with  solu 
tions  is  due  t(j  Oscar  Sliamannan,  qui 
architect, ■■  savs  Hampton. 

The  inspiration  for  the  library  cum 
living  room  was  not  so  much  Carlos  de 
Beistegui's  theatrical  bibliothecpie  at 
(jroussay  as  the  stolid  classicism  of  Sii 
Charles  Barry,  an  architect  one  a^so 
ciates  with  London  clubs  and  the  nobl^ 
houses  in  Trollope's  novels.  "My  dream 
\s  as  always  to  do  a  great  library,"  Hamp- 
ton explains,  "but  one  that  was  a  place  to 
read  in  as  well  as  look  at."  He  has  trium- 
phantlv  succeeded.  May  all  Hampton's 
other  di  earns  come  true:  the  grand 
m.mnei  e\identlv  becomes  him.  A 


Master  Gardener 


(('.iiiilimu'd  (row  page  119)  apparent  in 
the  range  of  effects  he  achieves  with  a 
limitefl  p.ilette  of  relativelv  ordinarv 
pl.nus.  such  as  white  honestx .  Astmnlia 
major,  and  Tlialn tnon  (Ujuilcirifolium. 
His  respect  for  the  site  is  also  apparent 
here:  on  the  shad\  moist  noi  th-tacing 
sideof  Domein  Botermelks  secret  gar- 
den he  has  used  terns.  Solomon's  seal, 
hostas,  and  rodgersias. 

The  plantsman's  focus  on  everv  leaf 
ancf  flower  can  cause  myopia  in  a  de- 
signer, but  W'irlz  does  not  hesitate  to 
step  back  for  a  broader  view.  .At  Meer 
in  northern  Belgiimi,  he  cleared  part 
ol  I  he  dense  wocxUand  th.it  hemmed  in 
a  h.indsome  tui  ii-ot-the-centur\  brick 
f  ai  inhouse  to  make  open  lawns — some 
six  acies  in  all — outside  the  front  and 
Ixu  k  i<i(,ades.  Neai  the  house  he  laid 
out  gardens  whose  relaxed  formalilv 
gracelulK  mediates  between  architec- 
tuie  <uid  the  surrounding  landscape, 
sketi  hing  in  a  delicdte  geometry. 

Ireiu  h  windows  overlook  the  main 
outside  sitting  .n  e.i — a  serene  paved 
lerr.ue  sollened  a  I  the  edges  bv  to|)iai  \ 
and  low  hedges  ol  box,  a  loggia  fes- 
tooned with  Virginia  creeper,  and  a 
pair  of  curv.iceous  mixed  holders 
framing  distant  stenei\.  I  he  open 
spaces  of  lawn  on  the  othei  side  of  the 
house  .ire  iii.ide  less  d.unilinglv  exp.ui- 
si\e  bv  .idroit  visu.d  linkages:  a  pair  ot 
while  stone  busts  eve  each  othei  across 
the  glass:  .i  g.ip  between  vew  hedges 
.iligns  with  .1  (list. ml  l.uUeiis  Ikik  h  sil- 


houetted against  a  solid  vew  wall. 
These  formal  devices  are  emboweied 
all  around  in  the  forest,  the  solid  frame 
for  Wirtz's  composition. 

.At  another  private  garden,  sur- 
rounding a  f.irmhouse  near  Bellem, 
Wirtz's  design  incorporates  a  highh 
decorative  seventeenth-centurv  dove- 
cote with  crow-stepped  gables.  The 
outskirts  ot  the  est.ite  are  inteiiseh  ru- 
ral— cattle  and  sheep  graze  in  mead- 
ows beside  willow-fringed  canals — and 
Wirtz  has  been  careful  to  use  the  natu- 
ral vocabularv  of  the  region,  following 
local  traditicjn,  he  enclosed  the  garden 
in  hedges  of  hornbeam  and  hawthorn, 
and  parallel  to  these  rustic  boundaries 
he  plantedabreathtakingalle\  of  limes 
with  a  tint  walk  that  culminates  in  a 
bench  backed  bv  clipped  vew.  The 
cross  axis  is  a  brick  path  (this  is  verv 
much  brick  countrv)  flanked  b\  tall 
cones  of  vew  .md  ])i  eciscK  .digued  with 
the  dovecote.  lucked  away  to  one  side 
of  the  house,  a  series  of  box-edged 
beds  planted  with  fruit  trees,  herbs, 
.md  vegetables  is  another  of  Wirtz's 
homages  to  the  neat  countr\  gardens 
of  Flanders.  In  the  background  the 
clucking  of  chickens  gives  the  true 
farnnai  (1  note. 

.All  this  m.i\  seem  .i  world  awa\  from 
the  ch.illenges  ot  ledesigning  the  Jar- 
din  du  Carrousel  in  Paris,  Wirtz's  por- 
tion of  the  landscape  assigned  to  him. 
Benech,  and  Caibier.  \'et  there  tocj,  at 
one  of  the  most  historic  urban  sites  in 
Europe,  Wirtz's  overriding  principle 
has  remained  the  same — to  honor  the 
sjjinl  ol  the  |)l.Ke.  Hortic  ultui  .ilK  .  this 


is  almost  a  sacred  site,  for  it  adjoins  the 
Jardin  des  Tuileries,  designed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  great  An- 
dre Le  Notre,  whose  father  had  been  a 
head  gardener  there. 

Working  closely  with  I.  .\1.  Pei,  ar- 
chitect of  the  glass  and  steel  pyramid  in 
the  Louvre  courtyard  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  park's  long  axis,  Wiitz 
has  e\()Ked  a  c  lassical  design  that  pavs  > 
tribute  to  Le  Notre  with  walks  and 
open-air  rooms  of  clipped  lime  iiiid 
vew.  The  scheme  also  makes  a  focal 
point  of  the  banal  Arc  du  Carrousel  by  ' 
deploving  a  fan  of  radiating  Icjw  vew 
hedges  and  paths  as  a  bold  countc  i- 
rhvthm  along  the  ground  plane.  This 
green  oasis  of  calm  provides  a  haven 
fr(jm  the  roar  of  traffic.  Construction 
and  planting  are  well  under  way  and 
will  be  completed  next  year.  As  in  the 
past.  Wirtz's  quietly  amicable  dealings 
with  his  client  have  led  to  another  as- 
signment: at  the  perscjnal  recjuest  of 
President  Mitterrand,  he  has  been 
asked  to  restore  the  private  gardens  at 
the  Elysee  Palace.  For  a  Belgian  to  re- 
ceive this  prestigious  commission  in 
Paris  is,  from  the  Fiench  point  of  view, 
an  accolade  of  the  highest  distinction. 

Jacques  Wirtz  shows  no  sign  of  retir- 
ing or  of  flagging  creative  energ)',  and 
there  is  a  steadv  flow  of  remarkable 
projects  from  the  office  where  his  two 
s(jns,  Martin  and  Peter,  work  with  him. 
Fhe  Wirtz  style,  a  modern  way  of  gar- 
dening that  draws  inventively  on  the 
past  and  on  the  particular  magic  of 
each  site,  cc^ntinues  to  yield  some  of  the 
finest  landscapes  of  our  time.  A 
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Country  Romance 

I  Continued  from  page  128)  I  wanted  to 
icstorc  some  of  that  feeling."  The  mir- 
lors  she  (hose  have  a  nun  ky  palin.i  to 
I  he  glass.  A  stone  cherub's  head  hung 
on  the  side  of  the  living  room  fireplace 
has  been  left  with  dried  moss. 

f  he  edge  of  the  mantelpiece  is  exact- 
l\  not  where  the  coujjle  expected  the 
head  to  end  up.  They've  made  a  game 
of  trying  to  guess  where  Hagan  will  put 


things.  They're  usually  wrong — and  al- 
ways pleased.  The  biggest  battle  was 
over  the  floors.  They  were  3, ()()() 
square  feet  of  a  somber  gray  the  wife 
had  once  spent  a  week  painting  herself. 
Hagan  wanted  to  strip  them  to  their 
natural  color.  The  wife  gave  in,  her 
husband  didn't.  I'tui!  he  saw  them. 

Tike  everything  else,  the  floors  con- 
tribute to  the  feeling  of  calm  and  quiet 
and  back-to-simplicity  the  couple  value 
in  the  house.  "It's  my  hideaway,"  says 
the  wife.  "Part  of  me  would  like  to  just 


live  on  a  farm  and  raise  chickens  and 
cows."  Her  husband,  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, goes  riding  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  or  they  garden  together  from 
six  in  the  morning  inuil  late  afternoon. 
I  hev  are  no  longer,  she  savs,  "in  awe  of 
dirt."  They  socialize  with  their  chil- 
dren, who  are  still  a  little  peeved  that 
there's  no  swinuiiing  pool.  Thev  con- 
template their  acres  from  their  porch. 
Hagan  has  achieved  f  oi  them,  she  says, 
a  "this-is-my-house  feeling."  Mv  New 
England  farin house.  A 


Unsung  Hero 


{Continued  from  page  164)  textile  block" 
construction  system  fbi  use  in  building 
I  their  hotel.  Wright,  then  at  the  nadir  of 
t  hiscareer,  seized  the  opportunity  to  act 
as  consultant  to  his  former  draftsman 
Albert  Chase  McArthur,  architect  of 
record  for  the  Arizona  Biltmore.  In 
typically  Wrightian  fashion,  the  master 
attempted  to  take  over  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  today  some  people  consider 
the  sprawling  resort  complex  to  be 
Wright's  work. 

The  need  for  chairs  and  tables  that 
could  be  used  both  indoors  and  out- 
doors at  the  Biltmore  led  Warren  Mc- 
Arthur to  his  most  characteristic 
contribution  to  twentieth-century  de- 
sign: anodized-aluminum  furniture. 
He  soon  came  to  favor  that  material 
abo.e  all  others.  It  possessed  a  more 
subtle  sheen  than  the  chrome-plated 
tubular-steel  pieces  flooding  the  slug- 
gish Deptession  market.  And  because 
McArthur  was  a  born  inno\  ator,  few  of 
his  chairs,  tables,  or  ingenious  frames 
for  large  upholstered  seating  look  any- 
thing like  those  produced  by  either  his 
predecessors  or  his  contemporaries. 

Lightweight,  durable  (the  pieces 
came  with  a  lifetime  guarantee),  and 
intrinsically  up  to  date,  the  designs  of 
the  New  York-based  Warren  McAr- 
thur Corp.  were  particularlv  popular 
for  trains,  ships,  and  airplanes,  which 
often  were  outfitted  with  the  dashing 
pieces  that  captured  the  modernist  ma- 
chine aesthetic  to  perfection.  Indeed, 
during  World  War  II,  when  the  McAr- 
thur plant  shifted  its  production  solely 
to  the  war  effort,  only  minor  modifica- 
tions were  needed  to  adapt  techniques 
for  the  defense  industi  y.  Eventually, 


the  Mt  Arthur  (lorp.  supplied  eight\ 
percent  of  all  the  seating  on  nuiitarv 
aircraft  for  the  duration. 

But  in  that  easy  transition  also  lav  the 
origins  of  McArthur's  unwarratued 
slide  toward  oblivion.  Because  alinni- 
luim  was  needed  for  strategic  pur- 
poses, many  of  his  thirties  pieces  wei  e 
melted  down  to  recycle  that  essential 
material,  accounting  in  part  for  the 
rarity  of  his  work  today.  Always  more 
of  an  inventor  than  a  businessman,  he 
had  gone  bankrupt  more  than  once. 
McArthur  found  the  move  back  to 
peacetime  production  especially  hard. 
He  closed  his  factorv  in  1948,  at  a  time 
when  metal  furniture  was  less  fashion- 
at)le  than  the  natural  materials  of  post- 
war biomorphic  design  or  the  new 
synthetics  that  were  just  being  intro- 
duced. He  then  started  another  enter- 
prise, Mavfair  Industries,  but  the 
aluminum  furnituie  it  made  showed  lit- 
tle design  distinction  and  was  used  pri- 
marily for  institutional  purposes.  When 
McArthur  died  in  New  \oyV.  in  1 96 1  at 
age  seventy-six,  he  still  merited  a  brief, 
respectful  obituary  in  The  New  York 
Times,  but  it  gave  no  idea  of  his  brilliant- 
ly varied  achievements  as  an  entrepie- 
neur  of  mass-produced  modernism. 

Because  McArthur  was  neither  a 
writer  nor  a  teacher,  like  most  of  his 
better-know  n  contemporaries,  and  be- 
cause his  surviving  works  are  so  scarce, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  overlooked 
during  the  revival  of  art  deco  and  mo- 
derne  design  in  the  late  sixties  and  ear- 
ly seventies.  But  now  the  freshness  of 
conception  and  boldness  of  execution 
Warren  McArthur  brought  to  even  the 
most  mundane  objects — such  as  his 
sculptural  hat  racks,  graceful  coat 
hangers,  and  totemic  pedestal  ash  le- 
ceivers — again  makes  his  designs 


among  the  most  sought-af  tei  prizes  for 
aficionados  with  an  eye  for  not  onlv  the 
unusual  bin  also  the  outstanding.  A 
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Gandee 


but  a  whole  lotta  pizzazz 


R^u^~m.iiji^A,    _  £    -11        "A  yood  sola  costs 

obert  Metzger,  no  frills     ,,     ^ 

^  $l,()()()a  loot— plus 

fabric, "  said  deco- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     rator  Robert  Metz- 

m  1 ,  wbo  happened 
to  l)e  silting  in  just  siu  h  a  sola  in  his  niidtown  Manhattan 
olfue  when  he  imparted  his  decidedly  jjricey  rule  ol 
diUMib.  "(luido  DeAngelis  made  this  one  lor  me,"  he 
added,  conspicuously  admiring  the  work  ol  the  well- 
known  New  York  upholsterer.  Melzger  then  beckoned 
me  to  join  him  by  patting  one  oi  the  deep-green  velvet 
cushions  on  the  gently  scalloped  three-seater  edged  with 
salmon  and  lime  cording.  "Sit  in  it,"  he  said,  and  then  he 
invoked  that  inex|)licably-popular-am()ng-decorators- 
everywhere  expression  olhyperbolic  praise:  "It's  todie." 

Although  I  opted  to  stay  put  in  my  armchair,  I  had  to 
admit  Metzger  did  indeed  look  comlortable  nestled  in  all 
that  down — legs  crossed,  one  low-vamp  loaler  gently 
swaying — snuggled  up  with  his  little  dog,  a  ('avalier  King 
(Ihailes  spaniel  that  he  some- 
times calls  CMiester,  some- 
times calls  Snoop,  who  was 
nibbling  at  the  occasional  bit 
ol  tuna  on  white  (no  crirsl) 
that  Melzger  would  use  when 
the  ya|)ping  became  intru- 
sive. "(Hiester,  paleeese. 
Daddy  is  being  interviewed." 

As  Metzger  chatted,  and 
Metzger  loves  to  c  hat,  a  Hash 
ol  gold  caught  my  eye.  "Nice 
pinkie  ring,"  I  said.  "Oh,  my 
ring,"  said  an  obviously-de- 
lighted-t  hat  -  I'd- not  iced 
Metzger.  "I  adore  this  ring. 
It's  new.  Mimi  Herrera,  who 
is  a  client,  has  a  six-sided  ring 
and  I  always  admired  it.  " 
Melzger  slipped  the  ring  oil 
so  I  (ould  admire  it,  then 


Mrs.  America  isn't  ironing  sheets" 


proceeded  to  |)iaise  its  cjualities,  which  segued  into 
|)raise  lor  his  decorating.  In  other  words,  pinkie  ring  as 
metaphor.  "I  like  strong  things.  I  don't  like  frills.  I  like 
(juality.  I  like  guts.  I  am  not  alraid  of  color  and  I  am  not 
alraid  of  diama  .uid  I  <un  not  alraid  to  make  a  state- 
ment." I  asked  what  that  statement  might  be.  "It's  like 
when  I  walk  into  a  room,"  said  Metzger.  "I  want  people  to 
know  I'm  ihete.  I'm  no  wallllower.  I  like  pizzazz." 

I  low  did  Metzgei,  the  son  of  a  Manhattan  wholesale 
meat  and  poultiy  man,  end  u|)  with  such  an  unabashed 
llaii  lot  pizzazz,  not  to  mention  the  staff  of  seventeen 
cuirently  at  work  on  twenty-five  |)r()jecls?  "I  was  sup- 


AT    LARGE 


posed  to  go  into  the  family  business,"  he  recalled,  eyes 
wide,  "dan  you  imagine?"  Neither  could  Metzger.  So  he 
enrolled  at  NYU,  majored  in  business,  then  hit  Wall 
Street  because  he  thought  Wall  Street  was  "glamorous." 
Three  years  later  he  hopped  a  Yugoslavian  freighter — 
destination  Cienoa.  But  Melzger  jinnped  ship  in  Tan- 
gier: '''I  saw  land  and  I  was  off."  For  five  months  he 
toured  Europe.  "It  was  the  most  expanding  experience 
ol  my  lile,"  notes  Metzger,  who  returned  home  and  en- 
rolled in  the  New  York  School  of  Interior  Design. 

An  eight-year-long  postgraduate  stint  at  a  57lh  Street 
shop.  Past  and  Present,  followed,  which  taught  Metzger 
the  tricks  ol  the  antic|ues  trade  as  well  as  the  cairiage 
trade.  "We  had  Doris  Duke,  we  had  the  duchess  of  Wind- 
sor, we  had  Mrs.  Mellon."  They  also  had  William  E. 
Buckley,  who,  taking  note  of  a  Metzger  window  display, 
hired  the  young  decorator  to  do  up  his  bedroom.  "I  still 
work  for  him,"  said  Metzger,  lending  credence  to  his 
claim  that  a  "decoiator-dient  relalioirship  is  like  mar- 
riage." Ihal  being  the  case,  I  asked 
Metzger  his  criteria  for  walking  down  the 
aisle.  "There  has  to  be  magic,"  he  said. 
And  who  conjures  it?  According  to 
Metzger's  client  roster,  Robert  and  Blaine 
Trump,  Reinaldo  and  Carolina  Herreia, 
Tatum  O'Neal  and  John  McEinoe. 

Ironically,  now  that  he's  a  lamou.sdeco- 
rator,  Metzger  is  returning  to  his  begin- 
nings by  opening  an  antiques  shop  this 
month  adjac  ent  to  his  olllce.  "It's  going  to 
be  wonderful,"  he  promised.  "I  love  to 
shc^p."  Metzger's  Central  Park  West  apart- 
ment attests  to  the  passion.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, he  is  entertaining  the  idea  of 
moving  from  the  barely  navigable  four 
rooms  that  he  shared  with  his  mother  until 
she  died  when  he  was  twenty-six.  Perhaps 
to  hasten  his  move — "I've  got  my  eye  on 
Fifth  Avenue" — Metzger  has  embarked 
on  an  ambitious  series  of  licensing  agree- 
ments for  everything  from  furniture  and 
fabrics  to  china  and  sheets.  "Why  are  fash- 
ion people  designing  sheets,  I'm  not  designing  dresses," 
he  huffed.  "It's  to  annoy  me. "  The  mention  of  sheets  re- 
minded Metzger  that  he  now  has  a  line  out — "available  at 
Bloomingdale's."  Actually,  it's  Metzger's  second  line.  He 
introduced  a  lew  patterns  some  time  ago,  but  they  didn't 
sell  because  they  were  all  cotton.  "Mrs.  America  isn't 
ironing  sheets,"  explained  Metzger,  who  is  reintroduc- 
ing C]arrie's  Bough,  a  pattern  named  after  his  mother,  in 
a  blend.  I  asked  if  the  typical  Metzger  client  didn't  tend 
more  along  the  lines  of  Pratesi  linens.  "You're  not  in  the 
real  world,  "  said  Metzger.  "The  real  world  is  blend. 
Wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee."  Charles  Gandee 
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Perfume 


Part     of     the      pleasure      of     owning 

beautiful     things 

is      feeling      at      home      with      them. 


Insofar    as    we    see    things    in    ourselves    reflected    in    our 


SURROUNDINGS,      THERE'S      A      LOT     TO      BE      SAID      FOR      LIVING      WITH 


WHAT'S      BEAUTIFUL.     ^      AND      LEARNING      ABOUT      SUCH      THINGS 


WHEN      WE'RE      VERY      YOUNG 


THEREAFTER,      WE      CAN      FEEL 


COMFORTABLE       IN      THE       MIDST      OF      THE       MOST      REMARKABLE 


THINGS,      OBJECTS      WHOSE       BRILLIANCE      AND      BALANCE      AND 


GRACE     AND     CHARM      ARE      SO      PLEASING     TO      HAVE     WITHIN      REACH 


^  Like  Water  ford  crystal.  People  have  been  feeling  at 


HOME      WITH       ITS      CHARACTERISTIC      BEAUTY,      FROM      GENERATION 


TO     GENERATION      AND      DAY      IN      AND      DAY     OUT,      FOR     A      LONG,      LONG 


TIME.     ^ 


Watekford 

WORTHY     OF    THE     MOMENT 
FOR     OVER     TWO     CENTURIES 
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The  Araglin  Ginger  jar  lamp    'ti992  Waterford  Crystal,  inc 
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Mario  Buatta  Designs 
FURNITURE*  FABRIC 

for  ]<)hn  Widdicomh  for  Fahriyaz 


BED  LINENS 

for  Revman  Industries,  Inc. 


NEEDLEPOINT 

for  Thimbelina 


WALLPAPER 

jor  hnjKrial'StL'rlmp^ 


HOME  FRAGRANCE 

for  Aromatiquc 


TABLE  LINENS 

for  Suniveave/Vera  Division 


LAMPS 

for  Frederick  ( 'o()/)er 


CARPETS* 

for  Shyam  Ahuja  &  Tiarijin- 
Philadelphia  Carpet  Co. 


PICTURES 

for  Framed  Picture  Enterprise 


*  Available  throufih  interior  designers 


For  Further  Information: 


212-988-6811 
212-861-9321  (FAX) 
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Silver  rings  true. 


Sil\fi-  lct>  \((ur  in(li\  idiial  stvlc  rfxnind.  Strike  tlif  rij;lit  nutc 
with  tlir  (Continental  Sterling;  (Collection  from  Italy.  The>e 
timeless  masterpieces  comhine  the  (|uality  of  line  craltsmanshi|i 
with  sculpted  sim|ilicit\  of  desi^in.  \\ailalile  in  \nieiica 
exclusively  at  Fortuncdf.  the  heavy wcifjht  sterling  pieces  are  in 
the  larfte  continental  size,  making  them  luxurious  to  hold.  And. 
Fortunolt's  70  vear  commitment  t(»  customer  service  guarantees 
vour  mone\  hack  il  \<iu  are  not  coiiipletel)  satisfied  with  your 
purchase.  For  in(|uiries  ahout  these  and  hundreds  of  other  sterling 
patterns,  or  for  a  com|)limentar)  hrochure.  call  our  customei- 
service  department  at  800-937-4376  ext.  66SS 
Fifth  Aventif  and  \\e«tiiur\.  \^;  i*araimi«.  \\a\nc  anil  \\ Iliriii;;!'.  \,| 


teiiiea"  Silver 


Tlu'  Ktrriial  Eli'iiMMil  of  Stvie 


fortunoff 

the  source 


AVAILABLE  AT  BLOOMINGDALES 


INTRODUCING 

ELLEN   TRACY 


iq<)2  FASHION  Si  DKSIGNEK  FKAGR-^NCE  GROUP.  INC. 


FASHIONED  FOR  THE  SENSES. 
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Sparious  (lining 

area  of  I  he 
W'hitth's'  kitchen 

designed  by 
Peter  Marino. 

Photograph 

by  Oberto  Gili. 

'  Page  104. 
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d  bedroom.  Page  148. 


The  View  from  Wave  Hill  by  Patli  Hagan  130 
After  twenty-five  years  at  the  Bronx  estate,  master 
gardener  Marco  Polo  Stuf  ano  continues  to  survey 
the  landscape  with  a  fresh  eye 

Tribeca's  Country  Air  by  Wendy  Goodman  136 
Fashion  designer  (Christian  Francis  Roth  finds  room 
lor  a  house  and  yard  in  a  downtown  lofi 

Fine  Tuning  Tradition  by  Andrew  Solomon  140 

Exquisite  dissonance  is  an  essential  part  of  the  harmony 
in  decorator  (ienevieve  Faure's  East  Side  maisonette 


FEATURES 

Prime  Time  for  the  Whittles  by  Wendy  Goodman  104 
Ar(  hiud  Pclcr  Marino  luucs  into  the  Edwardian  era  lor 
llic  laniiK's  new  apartment  in  the  Dakota 

History  and  Attitude 

by  Joan  Diilion  and  John  Gregory  Dunne  114 

In  I  licit  New  York  apaitnient,  two  writers  "Cialiloi  iiia  it  up' 

Julian  Schnabel's  Velvet  Touch  by  Zoe  Lund  120 
\iind  bones,  paintings,  and  Napoleonic  fuiniture, 
(he  artist  makes  himself  (omloi  table 


New  York's  Young  Designers  by  Christine  Pittel  148 
Whether  living  in  basement  hovels  or  high  rises,  five 
decorating  experts  discover  there's  no  place  like  home 

The  Houses  That  Louise  Built  by  Paul  Gardner  154 
A  lifetime  of  svmbolism  dwells  in  artist  Louise 
BourgecMs's  domestic  imagery 

Deborah  Norville's  Own  Show  by  Michelle  Green  160 
On  or  off  the  air,  the  talk  show  host  finds  the  perfect 
backdrop  for  family  life 

The  Rap  on  Monica  by  William  Nonvich  166 

For  music  mogul  Monica  Lynch,  the  s(jund  is  1990s 

but  the  look  is  definitelv  1950s 


Frank  and  Alex  by  Frank  Rich  and  Ale.x  Wilchel  128 
I  u(i  (  har.u  lets  in  seaich  of  enough  closet  space  and 
bookshelves  set  the  sci'iie  lor  a  di awing  room  comedy 


Downtown  Looking  Up  by  Charles  Gcnidee  170 
Advertising  wunderkind  Peter  Arnell  and  writer 
Sara  Nolan  reinvent  the  lofi 
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GRACIOUS  IN  DETAIL, 

METICULOUS 

IN  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Baker  Upholstered  Furniture.  Time  is  the  fullest  measure  of  our  work 
The  patient  application  of  traditional  skills  creates  an  inner  strength 
that  allows  fine  fabrics,  like  this  striking  chintz,  to  express  their  own  rich 
potential.  We  invite  you  to  write  for  the  name  of  a  Baker  dealer  near  your  home 
or  visit  a  showroom  with  your  interior  designer  Please  send  $7.50  for  the 
Upholstered  Furniture  catalogue  to  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.  834,  1661  Monroe  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 

K  N  A  P  P    &    T  L-  13  B  S 


SHOWROOMS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  DALLAS,  DANIA,  HIGH  POINT,  HOUSTON,  LAGUNA  NIGUEL,  LOS  ANGELES,  MINNEAPOLIS  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  TROY,  WASHINGTON  0  C  AND  PARIS,  FRANCL 


F\i.i,-\M\TKi{  \')')2-'n  Collection 
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BOUTIQUE 


■** 


VALENTI?:t 

CELEBRATES 

THIRTY  YEARS 

OF  MAGIC 

A  RETROSPECTIVE 

EXHIBITION 

SEPTEMBER  23RD 

PIAZZA  ITALIA 

AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SEVENTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY 


WITH     THE     COMPLIMENTS     OF     WARNACO     INC 


DEPARTMENTS 


Contributors  Notes  26 

Notes  The  Neiv  and  the  Noteworth  33 

Shopping  by  Bob  Felner  40 

Calling  ahead  opens  the  door  to  some  of  the 

city's  best  decorative  arts  sources 

Gardening  by  Linda  Yang  46 

Urban  nurseries  stock  the  necessities  for 

Gotham's  green  thumb 

Travel  by  Pfullip  Lopale  52 
The  city  beyond  Manhattan  offers  lesser- 
known  sights  to  see 

Food  by  Regina  Schrambling  66 

Some  of  New  York's  hottest  chefs  have  become 

permanent  residents  in  hotel  dining  rooms 

Classics  by  Mitchell  Owens  72 

A  society  decorator  gathered  a  charmed  circle 
around  him  at  Amster  Yard 

People  by  Margot  Guralmck  78 

No  design  role  is  out  of  character  for  the 

four  Kalmans 

Art  by  Joseph  G iova  n  n in  i  .82 

New  facets  of  the  Russian  avant-garde  emerge 

at  the  Guggenheim  Museum 

Architecture  by  Eve  M.  Kahn  86 

A  man  of  many  firsts,  Alexander  Jackson  Davis 

finally  comes  into  his  own 

Writer  in  Residence  by  Tamajanoiuitz  90 
A  novelist  unlocks  the  hidden  past  inside 
her  curio  cabinet 

Books  by  Martin  Filler  94 
From  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  to  the  New  School, 
architect  Joseph  Urban  transformed  the 
image  of  metropolitan  glamour 

Style  by  Wendy  Goodman  100 

Fanny  Brennan  captures  an  enchanted 
universe  in  her  tiny  paintings 

Editor's  Page  by  Nancy  Novogrod  103 

Great  Ideas  178 

I  hree  spaces  in  one  New  York  apartment 
provide  locations  for  a  movable  feast 


Resources  Where  to  Find  It  186 

Gandee  at  Large  by  Gharles  Gandee  188 
Fitde  round  tables  are  the  secret 
to  Alice  Mason's  success 
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FOR  STORE  LISTING  SEE  PAGE  2- 


A  FABRICATION  OF  YOUR  IMAGINATION 


Chair  by 

Jonathan  Nelson 

New  York 


UEDE  HP 


DURABLE,  WASHABLE,  STAIN  RESISTANT 


THINK  OF  THEM  AS  VERY  THIN 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


No  printed  card  can  ever  rival  the 
vivid  color,  bold  relief  and  rich 
texture  of  a  Crane  Christmas  card. 

Because  all  of  our  lovely 
seasonal  vignettes  are  copper- 
plate engraved  on  our  very 
finest  100%  cotton-fiber  papers. 

Which  explains  why  a  Crane 


greeting  is  invariably  well-received. 

Whether  it's  considered  a 
very  thin  present.  Or  a  very  sub- 
stantial card. 

For  an  even  more  substantial 
gift,  consider  the  new  Crane  pen. 

CRANE 

Crane  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  01226 


It's  hand-crafted  and  finished 
with  seven  coats  of  lacquer,  then 
tipped  by  an  18-kt.  gold  point. 

Available  in  claret,  cobalt 
and  green. 

Crane  writing  instruments  and 
Christmas  greetings  may  be  seen 
at  authorized  Crane  dealers. 


From  Italy  with  Elegance. 


1 


11  ^iBi?»4i»* 


The  sparkling  muscat  wine  with  the  strawberries  and  zabaglione  is  an  Asti  Spunnante  from  Piedmont.  We  could 
have  chosen  a  still  Vin  Santo  dessert  wine  from  Tuscany  or  a  sweet  Marsala  from  Sicily  After  all,  the  20  regions 
of  Italy  produce  more  varieties  of  fine  wine  than  any  other  country  And  they  go  with  any  foods  m  Amenca. 

VINO 


Italian  Wines.  The  Quality  of  Life. 

®  1992         /K-   ITALIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE/ ICE.  ITALIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION,  WINE  CENTER   499  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022 


^.A^Hmf-^f^ 


inu  WiiiiJIVrULt   5.1 


'ur  new  Idearlook  send  a  $2.00  check  to:  Waverty  Idea  Book,  Pept.  31 ,  R.Qv 

^     Farmingdale,  NY  1 1 736-5086;  we'll  donate  1 0%  of  the  proc8ed%to  «-- 

U  Mi^E  D    NATIONS    ENVIRONMENT.^"'"'""''" 


THE  RALPH  LAUREN  HOME 
COLLECTION  IS  AVAILABLE  AT: 

POLO  RALPH  LALREN  STORES 

MADISON  AVK.,  NFA\'  \ORK,  NY 

PHOKMX.  ARIZONA 

BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALIFORNIA 

CARMKl,,  CALIFORNIA 

COS'lA  \1HSA.  CALIFORNIA 

LA  lOLLA,  CALIFORNIA 

PALO  ALIO,  CALIl'ORNIA 

SACRAMEN  TO,  C:AI  .11  ORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

SAN'IA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

SANTA  CLARA.  CALIFORNIA 

.SOLl'H  BAY  CALIFORNIA 

ASPEN.  COLORADO 

DENVER.  COLORADO 

VAIL.  COLORADO 

STAMFORD,  C:ONNECTICLrr 

BOCA  R.ATON,  FL(«IDA 

COCONUT  CJROVE,  FLORIDA 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACFL  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACH  CiARDENS,  FLORIDA 

HONOLLLL;,  HAWAII 

CHICACO,  ILLINOIS 

CHE,STNLT  HILL,  MASSACHLISETES 

BIRMINGHAM.  MICHIGAN 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 

K.ANSAS  ( :rn;  Missouri 
hac:kf:ns.\ck.  new  jersey 
short  hills.  new  jersey 

manhassfti:  new  york 
tulsa.  oklahoma 

PHILADF;LPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 

charlf:s'ion,  soith  Carolina 

aus  tin.  'fex.as 

dallas.  i  exas 

forf  worth.  texas 

houston.  fexas 

CONNFXriICU'F  AVE..  WASHINf  i  ION.  D.C. 

georgetown  park.  washincj'fon.  d.c. 
inti:rnational 

BRUXELLF.S.  BEI/ilUM 

PARIS.  FRANCE 

HAMBURCi.  fiERMANY 

MUNICH.  GERMANY 

ATHENS.  GREECE 

KOW  LOON,  HONC;  KONC; 

REPLTSE  BAY,  HONf  i  KONCJ 

HARVEY  NICHOLS,  LONDON 

SINf;APORE 

TAIPEI,  FAIWAN 

GRIEDER.  ZURICH 

CANADA 

MON'FREAL 

OITAWA 

SHERWAY  GARDENS 

rORON'FO 

VANC;OU\ER 

BAKER.  KNAPP &  TCBBS  SHOWROOMS 

POLO  COUNTRY  STORES 

COSFA  MESA.  CALIFORNIA 
EA.S'F  HAMPION.  NEW  ^ORK 

FINE  DEPARTMENT  STORES: 

BLOOMINGDAI.ES 
BELK  S'FORF:s.  BON  .MARCHE 

BU'LLocKs.  burdinf:s 

DAYFONS.  DILLARD'S 

DONECKERS 

FAMOUS  BARR.  FILENES 

FOLEYS 

fi.  FOX.  HECIIFCO. 

HI(;BEES.  HUIXSONTS 

I.  MAGNIN.  JORDAN  MARSH 

KAUFMANS.  LAZARUS 

I  ,i:tJAY  BEI )  AN! )  BAI'I  I.  I  .IBERFY  I  lOl  SE 

MACVS.  MARSHALL  FIELDS 

MAY  CO.,  MEIER  &  FRANK 

MFyriLERS 

NEIMAN  MARCUS 

RICIIS.  ROBIN.SONS 

.SAKS  Fini  I  AVENl  IE,  ( :l  IK  ..\(',0 

SIR  AWBRII  KiE  &  (  :L()  FHIER 

JOHNWANAMAKl.R 

WOODWARI )  &  LO  1 1 IROP 

ALSO  AT  SELECT  SPi:CIAI  TY  S TORIsS 
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Enter    the    stress-free    world    of    Hansgrohe 

Muscles  relaxed.  Spirit  refreshed.  Renewed,  you  face  the  world  again. 
Soothed,  you  sleep.  Your  water-saving  Clubmoster "  showerhead  pampers 
with  pulsating  massage  and  two  heavenly  sprays.  And,  it  won't  disrupt 
your  ritual  by  clogging.  Cleaning  pins  clear  the  spray  channels  as  you 
change  stream  modes,  a  patented  process  that  assures  perfect  flow  simply 
by  enjoying  your  shower. 


h 


\v 


ansgrone 

PRODUCTS  FULL  OF  IDEAS 
For  both  &  kitchen  catalog,  please  contact:  Hansgrohe,  Inc.,  2840  Research  Park  Drive,  Soquel,  CA  95073.  Phone:  408-479-0515,  Fax:  408-479-8302 
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MANUEL  CANOVAS 

I  Des  Gouts  et  des  Couleurs. 

^       Jj^O)  &  D  BUILDING:  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022.  TEL.:  (212)  752  95  88 
W.    .^Pfe>.C.  8687  MELROSE  AVENUE,  WEST  HOLLYWOOD,  CA.  90069.  TEL.:  (310)  657  05  87 


.RTHINGTOlSr 

^  'columns  •  BALUSTRADING 
STAIRS  •  MOULDING 
MUCH  MORE 

1-800-872-1608 

44  Page  Color  Catalog  $3.00 


Contributors  Notes 


Joan  Did  ion  and 
John  Gregory 
Dunne  returned  to 
New  York  after  twen- 
t\-four  years  in  L.A. 
and  settled  with  their 
thonsands  ot  hooks  in 
an  East  Side  apartment 
w hich  they  write  about 
in  this  issue.  Didion's 
latest  collection  of  es- 
s.ivs  is  After  Ht'iny  and 
Dunne's  is  Crooning, 
l)()th  published  by  Si- 
mon ^-  Schuster. 


Michelle  Green,  a  senior  writer  at 
Fciiph',  has  reported  on  ever\ thing 
from  "news,  crime,  and  normal  citi- 
zens to  the  travails  of  Kngland's 
royals,"  one  ot  her  cm  lent  heats.  For 
H(i,  Green  visits  ABC  i  adio  hcjst  Deb- 
orah \oi  \ille  in  her  East  Side  duplex, 
where  she  brcjadcasts  her  nightlv  in- 
terview show  while  her  husband,  Karl 
Wellner,  gives  their  baby  his  bath.  Tlw 
Dream  at  the  End  of  the  Worhl,  published 
in  |ul\  l)\  Hai|)ei  Collins,  is  (ireen's 
account  of  I'cUil  liowles  and  the  194()s 
literary  scene  in  'Eangiers. 


Zoe  Lund  is  an  actress  and  the  author  of 
sexeial  screenplavs.  including  Bad  Lieu- 
tetuDit,  a  movie  she  also  appeared  in, 
which  was  shown  this  year  at  (>annes.  It 
was  at  a  Cannes  screening  party  that 
I.und  was  intioduced  to  artist  Julian 
S(lin.d)el,  whose  "aristocraticallv  di- 
l.ipid.iled"  (juarters  she  describes  in  this  is- 
sue. Lund  lives  on  New  York's  Lower  East 
.Side  and  has  just  finished  writing  a  novel. 


William  Norwich  explores  the 
■■hi]>hop  madcap"  apartmeiu 
of  lap  music  impresario  Monica 
Lynch.  A  columnist  of  the  Xeie 
York  Post  and  an  eflitor  at  large 
of  Vogue.  Norwich  sa\s  that  he 
and  Lynch  first  met  on  adjoin- 
ing Stairmasters  at  the  Pump- 
ing Iron  Gym:  "We  share  the 
same  trainer.  We  even  like  the 
same  music."  Norwich  grew  up 
ill  Connecticut,  where,  he 
claims,  he  kept  a  brown  jjaper 
bag  "packed  and  reach  under 
the  bed  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency move  to  New  York  City." 
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ESCADA  BOUTIQUES:  NEWYORK  •  BEVERLYHILLS  •  SAN 
FRANCISCO  •  PALM  BEACH  •  BOSTON  •  COSTA  MESA  • 
SCOTTSDALE  •  CHESTNUT  HILL     GREAT  NECK  •  HONOLULU 


0i:hAi^Ji\,co6k'mg  and  creating.. 


Contributors 


TL 


e  wor 


are  now  even  nnore 


ractive 


liclbfc  yoii  (icpiirl  on  your'  iicxi  Irip,  (iiid  oiil  why  Tlie  IjCading  Hotels  are  the 
only  liolcls  uoilli  ciiceking  inlo.  Check  oiil  our  1992  Directory  and  make  sure  you 
ask  ahoul  all  our  added  value  programs,  including  the  Great  Affordables  and 
Corporate  Kale  hrochures.  Contact  your-  liavel  agent  or  call  today  for  your 
eomplimenlary  copies.  IVIMHOO)  225-6800  or  (2 1 2)  818-1 1  10.  Fax:  (212)  758-7567. 

"^Ihfjeadin^otels  ofthefWorld' 


Phillip  Lopate,  a  New  Yorker 
who  "grew  up  spending  every  Sat- 
urday at  the  Brooklyn  Museum," 
explores  some  of  the  lesser-known 
but  notable  museums,  gardens, 
and  historic  houses  outside  Man- 
hattan. Lopate  is  the  author  of  two 
novels  and  three  collections  of  es- 
says, including  Bachelorhovd  and 
Against  Joie  de  Vivre.  He  is  at  work 
on  a  book  about  walking  in  New 
York  City.  "Critics  are  good  for  peo- 
ple,"  he  says.  "My  writing  defends 
the  urban  perspective." 


Tama  Janowitz  is  the  author  of 
four  novels,  inc  luding  The  Male 
dross-Dresser  Support  Croup,  pub- 
lished last  month  by  Crown.  As  this 
issue's  writer  in  residence,  she 
muses  on  the  secret  lives  of  inani- 
mate objects,  observing  that  "keep- 
ing a  curio  cabinet  is  like  having 
your  own  natural  history  muse- 
um." Janowitz  adapted  her  second 
book.  Slaves  of  S'exe  York,  for  the 
screen.  She  lives  on  the  Upper 
West  Side  with  her  husband,  Tim 
Hum.  and  dog.  Beep-beep. 
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Val  Saint  Lambert 


The  Ingo  Candlestick:  distinctive  beauty. 

The  Ingo  Candlestick  portrays  both  the  beauty  and  creativity 

that  are  so  expressive  of  its  creator.  Its  grand  posture  stands  proudly 

to  reveal  every  aspect  of  its  artistic  craftsmanship, 

Val  Saint  Lambert:  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 


Val  Saint  ^^ 
Lambert 


Scully  &  Scully 

New  York,  NY 


Byron  Cade 
St.  Louis,  MO 


The  Carlton  House 
Houston,  TX 


CUE  MeiAUGHHN 


J.  MeiAUGHHN 

^— — — »...-™..^^- .-  for 

SANYO 


WOODWARD  &  LOTHROP 


PROFFITT'S 


GIDDING  JENNY 
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ON  KIAWAH,  SUNSET  IS  OUR  SIGNAL  TO  GATHER 

ON  THE  BACK  PORCH,  GLOWING  FROM  HOT  SHOWERS 
AND  THE  FAINT  BLUSH  OF  FRESH  TANS.  ANY  MINUTE, 
WE'LL  BE  NOISILY  GOING  ABOUT  THE  BUSINESS  OF 
STARTING  DINNER  AND  DOORS  WILL  SLAM  AND  DOGS  . 
WILL  BARK  AND  SOMEONE  WILL  PUT  ON  MUSIC.  BUT  FOR 
THOSE  BRIEF  MOMENTS,  AS  THE  SUN  DROPS  BEHIND  THE 
LIVE  OAKS,  WE  ARE  TOGETHER  AND  WE  ARE  QUIET  I 
LOOK  AROUND  AT  OUR  KIDS  WHO  ARE  GROWING  UP  SO 
FAST  AND  MY  HUSBAND  WHO  WORKS  TOO  HARD,  AND 
I  HAVE  THE  FEELING  I  OFTEN  HAVE  ON  KIAWAH,  THAT 
EVERY  MINUTE  OF  LIVING  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  AND  WE  LET 
IT  GO  BY  TOO  FAST,  WITHOUT  STOPPING  TO  NOTICE 
HOW  PRICELESS  EVERY  ORDINARY  HOUR  CAN  BE. 


THE    BEACH    IS    ONLY    THE    BEGINNING. 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  ON  KIAWAH  ISLAND,  HOST  OF  THE  1991  RYDER  CUP  WITH  FOUR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
COURSES  BY  NICKLAUS,  PLAYER,  FAZIO  AND  DYE.  CALL  1-800-277-7008  OR  WRITE  TO  RO.  BOX  12001, 
CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  29422. 


Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything.  No  Federal  agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any,  of 
this  property.  Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  A  Statement  and  Offering  Statement  has  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval  of  the  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Department  of  State  or  any  officer  thereof  or  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the  merits  of  such  offering.  A  copy  of  the  Offering  Statement  is  available,  upon  request,  from  the 
subdivider.  (NYA-92-41).  This  project  is  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission.  Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of 
the  merits  or  value  of  the  project.  Obtain  and  read  the  N.|.  Public  Offering  Statement  and  read  it  before  signing  anything.  (NJ  Reg  *89/15-l  75/1 ) 
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"Fusing  space  age,  canlily,  and  aquatic  themes"  is  what  she  hkes  best,  says  New  York  artist  Monica  Missio  (above) 
with  Richard  Cleves,  her  husband  and  business  partner  in  CX  Design.  After  years  of  collecting  quirky  pieces  of  1950s 
and  '60s  glass  and  ceramics,  Missio  found  their  odd  shapes  and  brilliant  colors  turning  up  in  her  paintings.  Now  she's 
taking  things  a  step  further,  translating  her  painted  images  into  three-dimensional  objects.  Among  them:  the  bejeweled 
Sata-Lite  table  lamp  with  its  sapphire  Indian  raw  silk  shade,  the  cobalt  Neptune  urn,  the  large  distressed  brass  Apollo 
wall  mirror,  and  an  array  of  smaller  resin  frames  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper  leaf.  (For  stores  call  212-431-4242) 
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What  happens  wh 
refuses  to  accept 


At  Mercedes-Benz  we've  found  that 


by  eliminating  the  word  "can't"  from 


our  thinking,  seemingly  contra- 


dictory feats  of  engineering  can  be 


accomplished. 


Yiiir1J|M'ili    i 


n  cars 


that  can  be  driven 

hard  and  expect  them 

to  last  a  long  time. 

in  designing  cars  to  meet  the  great 
strains  of  high-speed  Autobahn 
driving,  Mercedes-Benz  has  also 
managed  to  achieve  the  best  lon- 
gevity record  of  any  luxury  car  sold 
throughout  the  past  15  years.' 

In  all  aspects  of  car-making, 
Mercedes  tends  to  take  a  long-term 
view  of  things.  Even  the  odometer 
goes  up  to  999,999  miles  (as  opposed 
to  just  5  digits  on  many  cars). 

Mileage  is  a  point  of  pride  among 


Mercedes  owners.  Many  proudly  dis- 


play grill  badges  signalling  250,000, 


500,000  or  1,000,000  kilometers. 


And  while  there's  no  guarantee 


that  your  Mercedes  will  last  this 


long,  at  least  two  diesels  that  we 


know  of,  that  were 


well-maintained   and 

repaired  over  the  years,  have  logged 

more  than  a  million  miles. 

You  (Sm^  build 

^  ■ 

elegant  cars  that  also 

have  the  lowest  cost 

of  ownership. 

You'd  expect  a  finely-tuned  car  like  a 
Mercedes  to  be  temperamental.  Yet 
IntelliChoice  Inc.^  forecasts  that  the 
Mercedes  190E  2.3  and  300D  2.5  will 
have,  on  average,  the  lowest  cost  of 
ownership,  over  a  5-year  period,  of 
any  car  in  their  respective  class. 


You  ^1^  build 

high  performance  i 

sedans  that  also  | 

lead  the  way  in  satet 


technology. 


High  performance  cars  genera' 


don't  provide  the  safety  features 


more  conservatively-designed  cz 


But  Mercedes  couples  performai 


and  safety  engineering. 


According  to  Automobile  M. 


azine:^  "The  500E's  handling  ch 


acteristics  are  'best  in  the  world," 


its  safety  features  are  among  t 


most  advanced. 


Every  Mercedes  incorporatef 


comprehensive  safety  system. 


In  the  event  of  a  frontal  collisic 


the  forked  structural  members  of  t 


^ Based  on  regislralion  data  for  tears  1977-I<'9l.  ^ The  Complete  Car  Cost  Guide.  IntelliChoice,  Inc.,  San  lose,  C.A.  I90E  2.3  rated  best  In  the  under  $40,000  luxury  class.  300D  2.5  rated  best  in  the  oierSU 

continuous  production,  1980-1989.  Airbags  are  supplemental  restraints.  Please  always  wear  your  seat 


in  a  car  company 
the  word  "can't"? 


help  to  channel  impact  energy 


\y  from  the  passenger  cabin.  The 


It  crumple  zone  deforms.  The 


3r  steering  column  collapses.  The 


bag  is  deployed  (in  the  case  of 


tain  frontal  impacts)  to  cushion 


HP 


cedes-Benz 


head  and  upper  body,  while  the 
srgency  Tensioning  Retractors 
lOve  seat  belt  slack.  Even  the 
ke  pedal  is  designed  to  swing 
ly  from  the  driver's  foot.  All  in  a 
:tion  of  a  second.  While  the 
sengers  are  cocooned  in  a  rigid 
;1  cabin,  pioneered  by  Mercedes. 

Youj^l^build 

cars  that  are 

both  innovative  and 

dependable. 

jvation  often  causes  aggravation, 


until  the  "bugs"  are  worked  out.  But 


Mercedes  is  so  rigorous  in  its  testing 


that  new  inventions  tend  to  be  de- 


pendable from  the  start.  Like  the  5- 


point  multilink  suspension-the  most 


advanced  way  of  keeping  the  rear 


wheels  pointed  straight. 

And  roadster  seats  so 
strong  they  anchor  the  seat  belts  and 
shoulder  belts  (Autoweek  called  them 
"The  world's  most  innovative  seats'').^ 

You  |fc|p  design 

cars  that  will  look 

new  today  and 

classic  tomorrow. 

The  body  design  of  the  Mercedes  is 
evolutionary,  not  revolutionary. 

A  Mercedes  looks  the  way  it  does 
because  of  function,  not  vanity. 

That's  why  Mercedes-Benz  auto- 
mobiles grow  old  gracefully,  some 


of  them  even  becoming  classics. 

You  ^jif^hViM  a 

wide  range  of  models 

and  expect  them 

to  have  high 

resale  value. 

Mercedes,  on  average,  have  retained 
the  highest  percentage  of  long-term 
resale  value  of  any  car  line.^  So  no 
other  car  helps  you  buy  a  new 
Mercedes  like  an  old  Mercedes. 

The  current  300SL  is  forecast  to 
retain,  on  average,  75%  of  its  value 
five  years  from  now.^ 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
with  Mercedes  you  don't  have  to  give 
up  anything  to  get  everything. 

For  information,  call  1-800-365-7253. 


Sacrifice  nothing. 


class  (Ihis  model  not  available  in  California).  ^Automobile  Magazine,  April  1992.  ^ Xutoweek,  April  1992.  ^I'rban  Science  Applicalions,  Inc.,  1992.  Based  on  analysis  of  r,'sale  ihi:,!  Inr  cars  in 
?  Mercedes-Ben:  of  \orih  America,  Inc.  Montvale,  N.J..  Member  of  the  Daimler-Ben:  Group. 


Hand-painted  faux  bois 
tole  table  (above)  from 
Jonal,  25  East  73rd  St., 
NYC  (212)  879-9200. 


Xtra!  Xtra! 

Faux  bamboo 
folding  chair 
(nght)  from 
Slatkin  8c  Co., 
131  East  70th 
St.,  NYC  (212) 
794-1661. 


Tea  Leaves  Teapots  sheathed  in  bay  leaves  or  pussy 
willows  (below)  are  available  by  special  order  from 
Castle  &  Pierpont,  1441  York  Ave.,  NYC  (212)  570-128<J 
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Posted  Ribbons  hold  notes  to  screen  (above)  by  New  York's 
Charlotte  Moss  for  Century  Furniture.  For  dealers  (800)  852-5552. 


OPEN  HOUSE  •  Royal  Oa 
Showhouse,  Oct.  15-Nov. 
(212)966-6565.  •IDCNY' 
Designer's  Saturday,  to  the 
public,  Oct.  15-17,(718)9 
7474.  •  New  York  Botanic 
Garden's  Festival  and  Craf 
Fair,  Oct.  17-18,(212)220 
8700.  •  Fifth  Avenue  Art ; 
Antiques  Show,  Oct.  23-2S 
(212)249-4865.  AH  NYC. 


Potted  Print  In  his  Tea  Time  cotton,  Patrick  Frey 
(above)  takes  a  whimsical  approach  to  a  favored  vessel. 
To  the  trade  at  Fonthill;  for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700. 
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World  Views  A  Gainsborough  (above)  from  Spink 

&  Son,  London,  at  the  International  Fine  Art  and  Antique 

Dealers  Show,  Oct.  24-29,  NYC  (212)  382-0969. 


I 

i 


O    U    R        SENSES 


^XJ3uf^JjL<0^ 


FOLEY'S    HECHT'S    FILENE'S 


©1992SANOFI  BEAUlt.lNC.  TFUST  YOUR  SENSES'" 


Nile  Style  Egyplian  wall  paintings 
of  winemakers  inspired  one  of  many 
hand-painted  tile  designs  (above)  by 
Lynda  Curtis,  (212)  966-1720  bv  appt. 


Well  Trimmed 

Cypress 

Garden  china 

and  topiary 

salt  and 

pepper  (below) 

by  Justin 

Terzi  for  Swid 

Powell.  For 

stores  (212) 

753-0606. 


French  Twist  Manuel  Canovas  (left) 
shows  off  his  new  vivid  toiles,  including 
La  Musardiere,  at  top,  and  Mandarin. 

For  showrooms  (212)  752-9588. 


Page  Turners  V'enture  into 
Gotham  City  w  ith  The  New 

York  School:  Photographs, 
1936-1963  (Stewart,  Tabori 
&  Chang,  $75);  Landmarks, 
bv  Barbaralee  Diamonstein 
(Abrams,  $35);  New  York 
Style,  by  Suzanne  Slesin, 
Stafford  Cliff,  and  Daniel 
Rozensztroch,  with  photos 
bv  Gilles  de  Chabaneix 
(Clarkson  Potter.  $45);  and 
Legendary  Decorators  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  by  Mark 
Hampton  (Doubledav.  $35). 


A  Diamond  Isn't 
The  Only  Thing 


That's  F 


orever. 


It  might  surprise  you  to  learn  that  it's  the  finest  Austrian  crystals.  What  separates 

equally  true  of  every  necklace,  bracelet,     rJ ^  these  Swarovski  stones  from  others  is  their 
pin  or  pair  of  earrings  in  the  Swarovski      ^M^     inherent  brilliance.  Attaining  a  natural  bright- 
Jewelers.Collection.  SWAROVSKI     "^^^  ^^^  clarity  rivaling  that  of  precious 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  quality    jeweler's    gemstones,  Swarovski  crystals  are  regularly 
and  hand  craftsmanship  lavished  on  these    collection    rated  "IF"— internally  flawless, 
pieces,  each  one  is  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  at  What  price  such  perfection?  A  lot 

And  unlike  ordinary  fashion  jewelry,       ^^  fifth  aven  e    less  than  the  only  other  sparkling  object 
the  Swarovski  Jeweler  s  Collection  uses  only  known  to  last  as  long. 


SHOPPING 


Harie  Von  Wijnberg 


By  Appointment  Only 

Calling  ahead  opens  the  door  to  some  of  the  city's 
best  decorative  arts  sources  By  Bob  Felner 


Even  hardened  shoppers 
cherish  a  few  illusions.  One 
is  that  a  recession  will  help 
us  attain  the  objects  of  our 
obsession  at  a  discount.  An- 
other is  that  dealers  who 
sell  from  their  houses  or 
other  private  spaces  in- 
stead of  maintaining  shops 
will  pass  along  their  savings 
on  commercial  rents.  Not 
so.  Or  not  necessarily  so. 

That  said,  these  by-ap- 
pointment-only Manhattan 
dealers — many  of  whom 
live  contentedly  in  the 
midst  of  their  merchandise — offer 
would-be  collectors  the  benefits  of 
their  own  erudition  and  taste,  as  well 
as  glimpses  into  a  private  world  that 
is  usually  off-limits  to  auction  goers 
and  flea  market  pickers. 

Nicholas  Bailly  A  Frenchman 
who  immigrated  here  in  1984,  Bailly 
sells  fine  lithographs,  prints,  and 
posters  from  1880  to  the  1940s  in  a 
restored  row  house  in  central  Har- 
lem. His  primary  focus  is  on  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Pierre  Bon- 
nard,  Edouard  Vuillard,  and  the  Vil- 
lon brothers,  along  with  posters  by 
Cassandre  and  Colin  and  other  won- 
derful advertising  posters  from  the 
1920s  for  food,  wine,  theater,  and 
opera.  (212-749-5049) 

Von  Wijnberg,  top,  favors  not-quite-antiques, 
from  a  copy  of  a  Cycladic  head  made  for  the 
museum  shop  at  the  Louvre  and  a  cone-Jike 
sculpture  by  Ellen  Driscoll,  above  left,  to  a 
maquette  for  a  1940s  airport  figure,  above. 
At  Kelter-Malc6,  a  pine  hutch,  c.  1850.  far  left. 
holds  items  ranging  from  a  Clarice  Cliff  tea  set 
to  a  folk  art  band,  and  a  1 9th-century  American 
quilt,  jeft,  covers  a  Cottage  Gothic  bed. 
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-Louis  Vuitton 

A  traveler  s  Otory 


Louis,  Georges  and  Gaston  Vuitton 


^ 


To  appreciate  the  influence  Louis  Vuitton 

has  had  on  modern  travel,  one  must  first  travel  hack  through  time.  With  each  passing 

decade,  one  thing  becomes  clear:  the  history  of  Louis  Vuitton  is  virtually  synonymous  with 

the  history  of  transportation.  His  originality,  innovation  and  craftsmanship  have 

accompanied  the  world's  most  cultivated  travelers  since  1854.  And  today  his  successors 

continue  the  tradition  that  keeps  the  House  of  Louis  Vuitton  at  the  heart  of  travel. 


LOUIS  VUITTON'S 
lOURNEY. 

Anchdy,  in  the  heart  of  jura,  is 
the  birthplace  oi Louis  Wilton, 
and  the  village  he  left  in  1835 
at  the  age  of  14.  One  year 
later,  he  arrived  in  Paris  to 
discover  a  city  wfhere  the 
economy  and  arts  vt'ere 
flourishing.  It  was  in  1854, 
in  the  era  of  imperial  festivities 
that  he  founded  the  House  of 
Louis  Vuitton.  Later,  in  1867, 
when  Napoleon  III  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie  inaugurated 
the  opening  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
Louis  Vuitton  luggage  was 
garnering  its  first  awards  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition. 


REVOLUTIONARY 
TRUNKS. 

Convinced  that  traditional 
chests  did  not  meet  new 
travel  demands,  Louis  Vuitton 
set  a  precedent:  trunks  that 
could  be  stacked  in  a  luxury 
liner's  holdorin  a  train's 
baggage  compartment. 
Beyond  practical  innovation, 
he  also  added  a  rare  elegance 
to  the  trunks  by  covering 
thorn  in  canvas. 


Louis  Vuitton, 
the  First  Master] 
Craftsman 
of  Luggage. 

At  the  age  of  14, 
Louis  Vuitton  decided 
to  go  to  Paris.  With 
no  money  to  get  there, 
he  made  the  400 
kilometer  journey  to  the 
capital  on  foot.  Taking 
odd  jobs  along  the  way 
to  pay  for  food  and 
lodging,  Louis,  the  son 
of  a  carpenter,  perfected 
his  own  wood-working 
craft.  He  became  an 
expert  on  the  properties 
of  various  woods  and  was 
soon  adept  at  using 
traditional  tools  like  the 
gouge  and  the  "colombe". 
It  took  Louis  Vuitton 
a  year  to  reach  the  capitaL 
When  he  arrived,  he 
found  that  Paris  was  the 
epitome  of  style  and 
elegance.  Sumptuous, 
elaborate  wardrobes  were 
the  rage.  This  is  where 
Louis  learned  to  pack  such 
finery.  His  skills  were  so 
impressive  that  he 
suddenly  found  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  He  became  her 
favorite  packer.  The  idea 
of  French  Haute  Couture 
was  just  emerging  and  the 
dressmakers  responsible 
for  this  revolution  were 
working  around  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine. 
It  was  in  this  quarter  that 
Louis  Vuitton  established 


THE  TOOLS  OF  TRADITION. 

f/(\  roofs  in  the  jur,i  jnd  /i/,s  yejn  oi  master  workmanship  in  Paris  gave  Louis  Vuitton 
J  deep  understandinji  oi  woodworking.  He  never  stopped  perfecting  his  craft  or 
sharing  it  with  his  successors.  Thus,  even  today,  in  the  Louis  Vuitton  workshops  in 
Asnieres,  artisan  luggage-makers  use  the  same  skills  perfected  so  long  ago. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
MODERN  TRAVEL. 

Louis  Vuitton  always 
understood  how  to  keep 
up  with  and  even  anticipate 
lew  forms  of  travel,  thus 
le  could  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  most 
sophisticated  travelers. 


his  presence  with  his  very 

first  creations.  Combining 

his  woodworking  expertise 

with  his  dress-packing 

experience,  Louis  Vuitton 

invented  the  first  flat 

trunks.  This  effort 

established  his 

reputation  as  a 

master  craftsman 

of  luggage.  His 

stackable  trunks 

both  solid  and 

practical  were 

covered  in  an 

elegant  grey 

Trianon  canvas. 

His  level  of 

fine  detail, 

inventiveness 

and  the  obvious 

devotion  to  his 

work  quickly 

assured  Louis' 

success.  The  orders 

came  rushing  in. 

It  is  this  same 

attention  to  detail, 

this  same  quest  for  luxury 

and  durability  that 

can  still  be  found  in 

the  v-ery  latest 

Louis  Vuitton  creations. 


A  TRUE  EXPERT  IN  LEATHER  WORK. 

Louis  Vuitton  recently  launched  the  Epi  leather  line  in  six  vibrant  colors. 

Epi  leather  was  inspired  by  a  grain  used  by  the  House  in  the  1 920s.  The  models  in  this 

line  have  a  contemporary  elegance  but  also  represent  all  the  attributes  of  traditional 

Louis  Vuitton  craftsmanship.  This  octagonal  Beauty  Case  is  an  example. 


> 
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AND  CANVAS. 

The  five-tumbler  lock  (1890) 
dnd  the  Monogrjm  canvas  (18%) 
sre  Georges  Vui (ton's  two 
primary  imentioris.  With  five  bits 
of  metal,  cut  and  assembled 
to  produce  an  infinite  number 
of  combinations,  Georges 
created  a  theft-proof  and 
personalized  lock.  Each  client 
received  his  own  personal 
combination,  which  secured  all 
of  his  luggage.  And  to  thwart 
counterfeiters,  Georges  created 
a  new  canvas  design  with 
intertwined  LV  initials,  in 
memory  of  his  father.  This  design 
became  an  immediate  success 
and  is  still  contemporary  today 


Georges  Vuitton 
Travel  as  \ 

an  Artform. 

The  crowd  was  thick 
in  New  York's  port  in  April  |. 
of  1893.  The  Touraine, 
a  General  Transatlantic 
Company  liner  had  just 
arrived.  And  on  board  were 
the  finest  inspirations 
in  contemporary  travel. 
Many  voyagers  had  come 
to  see  the  great  Chicago 
Exhibition.  Among  them 
was  Georges  Vuitton,  whose 
samples  were  considered 
to  be  unparalleled.  Three 
years  before,  this  heir 
of  Louis  Vuitton  had  created 
a  special  lock  featuring  five 
pick-proof  tumblers.  This 
exhibition  was,  for  Georges, 
the  culmination  of  his 
passion,  which  he  reveals 
in  his  study  of  the  evolution 
of  travel,  Le  Voyage. 
Published  in  1894,  it  earned 
Georges  Vuitton  the  title 
of  officer  in  the  Academic 


"LE  VOYAGE"  OE  GEORGES  VUIUON. 

In  August  of  1892,  Georges  Vuitton  began 
a  study  on  the  evolution  of  transportation  and 
luggage.  His  investigation  lead  to  an  illustrated 
book,  Le  Voyage,  which  he  published  in  1894. 
And  this  book  earned  him  the  title  of  officer 
in  the  Academie  on  August  26,  1896. 


THE  WARDROBE  TRUNK, 

available  since  1875,  is  a  genuine 
travel  closet  designed  to  store 
dresses,  suits  and  accessories 
without  wrinkling.  In  1931, 
the  Asnieres  workshops 
produced  two  wardrobes,  one 
lined  with  red  moroccan  leather 
and  the  other  with  green. 


in  1896.  That  same  year, 
an  overwhelming  number 
of  counterfeits  inspired 
Georges  to  update 
the  Louis  Vuitton  line. 
He  designed  a  new  pattern 
which  became  his 
trademark.  Still  the  classic 
symbol  of  the  House 
of  Louis  Vuitton, 
the  Monogram  canvas 
(as  durable  as  it  is  famous) 
is  decorated  with 
the  intertwined  initials 
of  Louis  Vuitton.  This 
pattern  still  reflects  the 
heritage  of  craftsmanship 
established  in  the  original 
Louis  Vuitton  workshops 
at  Asnieres  in  I860.  It  was 
here  that  sixty  craftsmen 
with  unmatched  skill,  used 


router  planes,  awls, 
sanding  planes,  knives, 
saws  and  other  tools 
to  create  luggage  that 
would  turn  Louis  Vuitton 
into  a  global  sensation. 
Elegant  and  resistant, 


this  luggage  was  ready 
to  go  anywhere.  In  1898, 
Georges  Vuitton  himself 
crossed  the  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  deserts 
on  horseback  specifically 
to  test  his  new  pieces. 


THE  EXPLORER 
SAVORGNAN  DE  BRAZZA, 

belore  leaving  on  his  search 

(or  the  source  of  the  Congo 

in  1876,  ordered  from 

Louis  Vuitton  what  was 

to  become  the  famous  trunk  bed. 


ASNIERES,  THE  LIVING  MEMORY  OE  LOUIS  VUITTON. 

In  1860,  Louis  decided  to  create  a  separate  production  site  from  his  store.  His  choice  was  Asnieres, 
near  Paris,  because  of  the  transportation  possibilities  offered  by  both  the  Seine  and 

the  train  from  Saint-Lazare.  Asnieres,  where  his  family  lived  until  the  I970's,  along  with  the  Louis 

Vuitton  Travel  Museum  is  still  considered  the  true  center  of  the  House.  Artisan 

luggage  craftsmen  continue  to  fill  prestigious  custom  orders  in  these  workshops  today 


I 


THE  KEEPALL  BAG  WAS 
CREATED  IN  1924  BY 
GASTON  VUITTON. 

Sensitive  to  the 
evolution  of  trsvel 
demands,  be 
observed  the  new 
interest  among  his  clients  for 
soft  compact  bags  that  would 
be  more  suitable  for  short  trips. 
It  was  the  perfecting  of  the  new 
resistant,  waterproof  canvas  in 
1959  which  enabled  him  to 
develop  the  Monogram  design 
in  a  more  contemporary  form. 
Soft  and  light,  the  remarkable 
container,  the  Keepall  bag, 
could  easily  be  folded  to  fit 
into  small  spaces  and  even 
packed  into  the  bottom  of  a 
suitcase  as  an  overnight  bai; 


Gaston  L. 
Vuitton, 
Modernizing 
Tradition. 

Immersed  very  early 
in  the  work  of  his  father 
Georges,  Gaston  Vuitton 
traveled  regularly  to  open 
the  new  shops  established 
in  New  York,  Biarritz, 
London  and  Nice.  A  regular 
on  the  great  transatlantic 
liners  and  new  trains  like  the 
Orient  Express,  the  Gold 
Arrow  and  the  Train  Bleu, 
he  was  very  sensitive  to  every 
technical  and  aesthetic 
innovations.  Yet  he  was  also 
quite  passionate  about 
antique  traveling  pieces. 
In  fact,  Gaston  Vuitton 
assembled  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  antique  chests 
which  he  displayed  in  Paris, 
London,  Boston  and  New  York 
in  1926.  Among  these  rare 
pieces,  one  can  admire 
a  trunk  originally  belonging 
to  Marie  de  Medici  along 
with  several  eighteenth 


GASTON  LOUIS  VUITTON 

was  initiated  into  the  craft  of  luggage- 
making  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Passionately 
devoted  to  the  evolution  of  travel,  Gaston 
was  also  extremely  creative. 


century  chests.  Even 
a  Japanese  trunk  covered 
in  sharkskin.  As  Vice 
President  of  the  Salon  of 
Decorative  Arts,  Gaston 
established  close  links  with 
the  artists  of  his  time. 
He  invited  these  artists  to 
participate  in  his  own  creations 
when  he  was  in  need  of  more 
refined  bottles  and  silver 
accessories.  This  blending 
of  talent  contributed  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  the  House.  And  since 
every  genius  likes  to  try  new 
disciplines,  Gaston  decided 
to  create  small  pieces  like 
dressing-table  sets  and 
manicure  sets.  These  pieces, 
with  their  detailed  wood, 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl 


THROUGH 
HIS  MANY  TRAVELS 
by  land  and  sea,  Gaston,  who 
shared  his  father's  passion  for 
travel  accessories,  brought 
together  a  fabulous  collection 
of  antique  and  exotic  trunks. 
These  trunks,  which  continue 
to  enrich  the  Louis  Vuitton 
heritage,  are  now  preserved 
at  the  Louis  Vuitton  Travel 
Museum  in  Asnieres. 


accents  show  the  true  artistry 
at  hand  in  the  Asnieres 
workshops.  His  penchant 
for  style  and  artistry  also 
influenced  the  design  and 
ingenious  organization  of  the 
trunks,  accoutrements  and 
other  luggage.  The  mixture 
of  traditional  and  modern 
elements  resulted  in  the 
invention  of  a  new  coating 
in  1959  that  added 
a  suppleness  and  durability 
to  the  Monogram  canvas. 
-Until  then,  it  had  been 
reserved  for  more  formal  and 
rigid  luggage.  But  when  used 
in  the  making  of  soft  bags, 
it  became  an  immediate 
success.  Light,  waterproof  and 
solid,  the  soft  bags,  Steamer 
bag  and  Keepall  defined 
a  new  standard  of  travel. 


TRAVEL  FURNITURE 
REMAINS  ONE  OF 
THE  SPECIALTIES  OF 
LOUIS  VUITTON. 

The  House  continues  to 
collaborate  with  renowned 
artists  when  creating  special 
items,  preserving  the 
traditional  high  standards  of 
quality  and  prestige.  An 
example  is  this  leather  and 
sycamore  travel  furniture, 
signed  by  Christian  Liaigre  for 
Louis  Vuitton  in  1991.  Created 
as  a  limited,  numbered  series, 
this  stool  and  folding  desk 
mimic,  for  writing  enthusiasts, 
the  original  folding  stools  used 
by  artists.  Among  the  special 
orders  produced  by  Gaston 
Vuitton,  certam  pieces  are  still 
regarded  as  true  masterpieces. 
The  writing  desk  trunk  of  the 
symphony  conductor  Leopold 
Stokowski  is  a  model  still 
available  in  the  catalogue 
today.  Presented  at  the 
Decorative  Arts  Show  in  1925, 
the  "Milano"  is  a  display  chest 
in  red  moroccan  leather;  cut 
crystal  flacons  with  platinum 
stoppers,  brushes  and  carved 
fittings  boast  the  degree 
of  refinement  which 
accessories  can  achieve. 


LOUIS  VUinON,  LUGGAGE-MAKER  IN  PARIS  SINCE  1854, 

represents  a  legend  -  a  legend  of  innovation  and  skill  that  has  passed 
front  generation  to  generation  and  keeps  evolving  with  time. 


Authentic  Louis  Vuitton  luggage  and  accessories  are  sold  only  at  these  exclusive 
Louis  Vuitton  shops  and  at  selected  department  stores. 


COLORADO 

Cherry  Creek  Mall 
Denver,  CO  80206 
(303)  388-0033 

FLORIDA 

Bal  Harbour  Shops 
Bal  Harbour, 
FL  33154 
(303)  866-4470 

Town  Center  at  Boca 

Raton 

Boca  Raton, 

FL  33431 
(407)394-5717 

251  Worth  Avenue 
Palm  Beach, 
FL  33480 
(407)833-4671 

GEORGIA 

Lenox  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  266-3674 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Place 

700  North  Michigan 

Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

(312)944-2010 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Copley  Place 
Boston,  MA  021 16 

(617)437-6519 

MICHIGAN 

Somerset  Mall 

Troy,  Ml  48084-3201 

(313)643-8930 

NEVADA 

The  Fashion  Show  Mall 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)731-9860 

The  Forum  Shops  at 

Caesars 

Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 

(702)732-1227 


ARIZONA 

The  Biltmore 
Fashion  Park 
Phoenix,  AZ  85016 
(602)954-0122 

CALIFORNIA 

307  North  Rodeo 
Drive 

Beverly  Hills, 
CA  90210 
(310)859-0457 

245  Horton  Plaza 
San  Diego, 
CA  92101 
(619)237-1882 

230  Post  Street 
San  Francisco, 
CA94I08 
(415)  391-6200 

South  Coast  Plaza 
Costa  Mesa, 
CA  92626 
(714)662-6907 

I  237  Broadway 
Plaza  Walnut  Creek, 
CA  94596 
(510)938-5530 

For  additional  authorized  Louis  Vuitton  agents  or  to  receive  a  catalogue,  please  phone  1-800-205-2255 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Riverside  Square 
Hackensack, 
NJ  07601 
(201)489-4409 

The  Mall 

at  Short  Hills 

Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 

(201)564-9788 

NEW  YORK 

49  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  371-6111 

Americana  Shopping 
Center 

Manhasset,NY  11030 
(516)365-4766 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1413  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia, 
PA  19102 
(215)557-0225 


TEXAS 

The  Galleria 
Dallas,  TX  75240 

(214)934-3637 

Galleria  II 

Houston,  TX  77056 
(713)960-0707 

VIRGINIA 

Fairfax  Square 
Vienna,  VA  22182 
(703)  506-9507 

U.S.  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

24  Mam  Street 
Palm  Passage 
St.  Thomas, 
USVI  00801 
(809)  774-3644 

BERMUDA 

Calypso 
Front  Street, 
Hamilton  5 
(809)295-2112 


CANADA 

110  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S2W7 
(416)968-3993 
Holt  Renfrew 
Pacific  Centre 
Vancouver, 
BC  V7Y  1J2 
(604)  687-4644 

Ogilvy 

1307  RueSainte- 
Catherine  Ouest 
Montreal,  Quebec 
H3G  1P7 
(514)849-6520 

MEXICO 

Alejandro  Dumas 
No.  4,  Col.  Polanco 
Mexico,  D.E  1 1 560 
(525)281-3010 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAllFTIFR  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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NE     CUSTOM     CABINETRY 


You've  been  waiting  to  own  the  finest. . 
now  it's  time.  For  Wood-Mode. 

Wood-Mode  creates  kitchens  built  U 
order.  In  a  wide  range  of  contempor 
and  traditional  styles.  In  exclusive  h 
rubbed  wood  finishes.  In  a  dazzling 
spectrum  of  high-fashion  designer  c 
With  a  legendary  selection  of  interic 
'^"  ■'  age  features.  All  with  a  five  year 
ed  warranty.  Wood-Mode.  Still 
rica's  best  selling  line  of  fin^  cu 
netry.  Still  your  best  value.  r''~^ 
jng  is  over.  , 

i  i  free  brochure  and  the  locatic 
i  by  Wood-Mode  showroom,  ca, 
l)-635-7500,  or  write:  Wood-MoL.,, 
i  147,  Kreamer,  PA  17833.  1 

ting  50  Years  of  Fine  Craft^man^ 
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'ihown:   Wood-Mode's  new  Lancaster  inset  door  style  in  two  of  our  beautiful  new  Hei 

:jl',)92  Worxl-Moik-  Cabinetry,  Kreamcr  PA  \7HXi  ^ 
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in-stock  collection  of 
decorative  fabrics,  expert 
consultants  to  help  you 
and  quality  workmanship 
to  make  your  projects 
happen  beautifully.  All 
that,  plus  30-60%  off 
suggested  retail  prices 
every  day  That's  why  the 
smart  money  decorates 
with  Calico  Comers. 

^Calico 
Comers 

DECORATIVE  FABRICS 

All  You  Add  Is  Your  Own  Good  Taste. 

1-800-777-9933 

75 stores  nationwide. 
Call  for  the  location 
nearest  you. 


DECORATES 


FENDI 


bed  and  bath 


® 


720  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND 
ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT:     ABC  LINENS    BLOOMINGDALE'S    BURDINES  JACOBSONS    MARSHALL  FIELD'S    STROUDS 
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James  Hepner  A  cluttered  Upper 
East  Side  apartment  holds  Hepner's 
inventory  of  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century European  furniture, 
Biedermeier  pieces,  Russian  lamps, 
bronzes,  and  many  period  frames 
and  mirrors.  After  two  years  at 
Christie's  East,  Hepner  went  off  to 
France  to  work  at  Drouot,  Paris's 
largest  auction  house.  It's  there  he 
discovered  the  key  to  success:  ship  to 
the  United  States  market  things  like 
candlesticks,  mirrors,  and  frames, 
which  fetch  low  prices  in  France  and 
high  ones  here.  Happily  for  him  and 
for  clients  like  decorators  Stephen 
Sills  and  Victoria  Hagan,  the  modest 
size  of  his  apartment  forces  him  to  go 
to  Paris  to  restock  every  six  to  eight 
weeks.  (212-734-9844) 

Historical  Design  Collection 
Daniel  Morris  and  Denis  Gallion  are 
best  known  for  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury decorative  arts — Vienna  Seces- 
sion glass,  arts  and  crafts  pottery, 
and  the  like — but  their  showroom  in 
a  storage  facility  on  the  East  Side  also 
houses  furniture,  paintings,  and 
sculpture  from  the  1860s  to  the 
1960s.  They  have  especially  fine  ex- 
amples of  japonisme  in  silver,  metal- 
work,  and  ceramics.  Among  my 
favorite  objects:  a  heroic  sculpture  of 
David  and  Goliath  by  Franz  Metzner 
and  an  astonishingly  luminous  piece 
of  pottery  by  William  De  Morgan. 
(212-593-4528) 

Kelter-Malce  Jolie  Kelter  and  Mi- 
chael Malce  have  given  up  their  shop 
and  moved  their  extraordinary  col- 
lection into  an  1850  town  house  in 
Greenwich  Village.  New  Yorkers  of 
the  truest,  kindest,  smartest,  funni- 
est breed,  they  have  an  encyclopedic 
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knowledge  of  their  specialties: 
American  and  western  art,  folk  and 
tramp  art,  blankets  and  quilts,  found 
objects  of  every  description,  and  vin- 
tage Christmas  ornaments.  Their 
garden,  full  of  garden  sculpture  and 
wrought-iron  topiary  forms,  is  the 
perfect  place  to  talk  about  their 
pieces.  Back  inside,  a  climb  to  the  top 
fioor  reveals  an  extraordinary  bass 
fiddle  with  a  clear  glass  front,  which 
holds  the  late  West  Coast  folk  art 
dealer  Larry  Whitely's  "pink  stuff." 
The  remarkable 
thing  is  how  per- 
fectly every  ob- 
ject, from  a  fine 
Windsor  chair  to 
a  malted-milk- 
shake  glass  from 
the  1930s,  fits 
into  the  couple's 
aesthetic.  (212- 
675-7380) 


SHOPPING 

Latham-Kearns  The  rec- 
tory of  an  old  church  near 
Stuyvesant  Square  is  Sarah 
Kearns's  home  and  gallery, 
the  perfect  place  to  view 
products  of  the  aesthetic  and 
arts  and  crafts  movements. 
Metalwork,  pottery,  lamps, 
and  silver  crowd  the  table- 
tops  and  bureaus  and  the 
Gillows  sideboard  "in  its 
original  condition  down  to 
the  fringe,"  says  Kearns.  A 
self-described  "card-carrying  pres- 
ervationist" who  teaches  at  the  Fash- 
ion Institute  of  Technology,  Kearns 
told  me  that  the  appealing  glazes  on 
Burmantoft  pottery  were  hideously 
toxic  to  many  of  the  workers  at  the 
now-defunct  English  company.  She 
dispensed  this  information  in  a 
charmingly  matter-of-fact  way  as  the 
afternoon  sunlight. streamed 
through  the  leaded-glass  windows.  It 
felt  like  shopping  in  Bloomsbury. 
(212-505-9127) 


Grinding  wheels  and 
a  painted  trunk,  above 
left,  and  a  Philippine 
table,  above  right,  are 
among  the  cultural 
artifacts  collected  by 
von  Bennew/itz,  seated, 
and  Bobbins.  Sarah 
Kearns,  left,  takes  a 
preservationist's  tack 
with  her  aesthetic 
movement  hall  chair, 
below  left,  and 
American  and  English 
arts  and  crafts  pottery 
and  fabrics,  below. 
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Works  of  art  at  Lubin's,  above,  from  a  4th- 
century  Syrian  mosaic  to  a  1 7th-century  Dutch 
infant  Hercules.  Below:  Vienna  Secession 
glass  by  Artur  Berger,  Josef  Hoffmann, 
and  Koloman  Moser  at  Historical  Design. 


Edward  R.  Lubin  "I  start  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  and  die  with  Ca- 
nova,"  says  Lubin,  whose  gallery  and 
apartment  in  a  house  off  Fifth  Ave- 
nue are  filled  with  ivories,  enamels, 
mosaics,  bronzes,  glass,  goldsmith's 
work,  and  such.  This  is  serious  stuff, 
not  the  odd  trinket:  an  ivory  box,  cir- 
ca 1600,  depicting  Adam  and  Eve  on 
one  side  and  the  Adoration  on  the 
other;  an  early  thirteenth  century 
north  German  bronze;  the  silver 
head  of  a  bishop's  staff,  circa  1500. 
Lubin  is  a  source  for  the  Metro- 
politan Museum's  department  of 
medieval  art  and  private  clients  like 


Historical 

Design 

Collection 


SHOPPING 

Ronald  Lauder  and  maintains  an 
enormous  art  library  with  auction 
catalogues  back  to  1 850.  This  courtly 
and  engaging  man  is  great  fun  to  talk 
to  and  learn  from,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
waste  his  time.  (212-288-4145) 

Stuart  Parr  Parr,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  plenty  of  time  to 
chat.  A  fan  of  1920s  and  1930s  de- 
sign who  once  worked  the  phones  at 
Drexel  Burnham,  one  floor  down 
from  Michael  Milken,  he  went  into 
business  in  1987  with  $200.  On  day 
one  he  drove  to  Newark  and  re- 
turned empty-handed.  On  day  two 
he  drove  to  Philadelphia  and  found 
an  ancient  dry  goods  store  with  un- 
touched linoleum  from  the  1930s  in 
the  basement  and  a  mother  lode  of 
bicycles,  chairs,  toys,  and  advertising 
display  items  upstairs.  Within  a  week 
he  had  a  $3,500  stake.  Today  Parr's 
top-floor  loft  is  full  of  tubular-alumi- 
num furniture  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  Warren  McArthur  for 
hotels,  department  stores,  and  of- 
fices in  the  1 930s.  (2 1 2-43 1  -0732) 

Tucker  Robbins  &  Bruno  Aste 
von  Bennewitz  Eight  years  ago  Rob- 
bins  showed  Albert  Hadley,  a  family 
friend,  some  of  the  things  he  had 
brought  back  from  Guatemala.  Had- 
ley's  advice  was  succinct:  "Go  back 
and  get  more."  Now  Robbins  and 
Chilean-born  von  Bennewitz  have 
assembled  in  an  apartment  in  the 
East  Fifties  a  collection  of  seven- 
teenth-, eighteenth-,  and  nine- 
teenth-century furniture  and  objects 
from  Latin  America  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Spanish  colonial  carvings,  a 
painted  cupboard  from  Bahia,  Pre- 
columbian  figures  from 
Peru,  baskets  woven  by 
mountain  tribes  in  the 
northern  Philippines — 


these  pieces  are  not  only  beautiful 
but  also  spiritual,  a  combination  of 
virtues  that  has  attracted  people  like 
Bill  Blass,  Carolina  Herrera,  and 
Mario  Buatta.  (212-832-3092) 

Harie  Von  Wijnberg  From  his 
apartment  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
Von  Wijnberg  trades  his  finds  with 


Among  the  antiques  that  Hepner,  top,  has 
imported  from  Paris  are  an  Empire  clock  and, 
above,  a  porcelain  chocolate  service,  gilt 
frames,  and  a  bronze  dor^  candlestick. 

other  dealers.  "Most  of  what  I  have  is 
not  antique,  but  it's  not  junk  either," 
he  told  me  quite  candidly.  "They're 
mostly  twentieth-century  decorative 
pieces."  A  bronze  of  a  windblown 
woman  is  a  1 940s  design  for  a  figural 
group  for  LaGuardia  Airport.  One 
blond  deco  chair  looks  to  a  friend  as 
if  it  came  from  a  Queens  Boulevard 
beauty  parlor.  "I  sell  so  that  I  can  buy 
more,"  says  Von  Wijnberg.  "I  like 
finding  things,  but  I'm  not  too  at- 
tached to  anything.  If  I  wanted  to 
emulate  any  one  dealer  it  would  be 
Madame  Castaing  in  Paris,  although 
I'm  not  ready  for  a  black  pageboy  wig 
yet!"  (212-674-7365)  A 
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City  Roots 

Urban  nurseries  stock  the  necessities  for 
Gotham's  green  thumb  By  Linda  Yang 


Perennials  surround  Dagny  Du  Val,  top  left,  on  Plant 
Specialists'  rooftop  in  Long  Island  City.  Top  right: 
Many  of  the  tropicals  in  Du  Val's  greenhouse  move 
outdoors  in  summer  to  terraces  and  yards.  Rijht:  Bob 
Berg  surveys  his  fertile  triangle  at  Farm  &  Garden  in 
Tribeca.  His  parents  founded  the  nursery,  Manhattan's 
oldest,  in  1939.  Above:  Stock  ranges  from  herbs  to 
shrubs  and  small  trees  scaled  to  tight  urban  plots. 


I  seem  to  be  the  only  one  who  notices  that  the  jack- 
hammers  pulverizing  the  street  are  louder  than  the 
honeybees  buzzing  boxes  of  Jackson  &  Perkins 
roses.  Or  that  the  traffic  fumes  are  more  intense 
than  the  honeysuckle  fragrance.  It'sjust  a  normal  day  in 
a  New  York  City  nursery.  And  to  New  York  browsers 
these  are  normal  sounds  and  scents.  It's  not  so  easy  grow- 
ing flowers  in  a  skyscraper's  shadow  or  finding  trees  that 
thrive  in  a  pot.  Space  is  tight  and  every  leaf  is  cherished. 
So  city  gardeners  in  city  nurseries  must  concentrate  on 
choosing  city  plants.  Florists  and  supermarkets  may  have 
baskets  of  begonias  and  grape  ivy  to  hang  in  a  balcony's 
shade.  And  at  Greenmarkets  (farmers'  city  fairs)  there 
are  pots  of  rosemary  and  petunias.  But  the  mainstay  for 
the  really  serious  tiller  is  the  handful  of  specialized  stores 
whose  sole  interest  is  making  the  urban  scene  green. 

I  am  foraging  on  a  triangular  intersection  three  blocks 
below  Canal  Street  and  just  west  of  Chinatown's  un- 
marked boundary.  This  is 

Manhattan's  oldest  garden  source.  Fate's  twists  have 
turned  this  former  gas  station  into  the  island's  largest 
purveyor  of  horticultural  wares.  Here  are  scaled-down- 
to-city-size  shovels,  four-pound  bags  of  cow  manure,  and 
the  automatic  watering  systems  that  are  de  rigueur  for 
rooftop  gardeners  with  perennially  dehydrated  plants. 
Here  too  are  the  annuals,  herbs,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
houseplants  for  Park  Avenue  penthouses  and  Green- 
wich Village  backyards.  Surely  truckers  roaring  past 
must  wonder  at  the  strangely  bucolic  view:  huge  tubs  of 
fiowering  crab  apples  and  Bradford  pear  trees,  and 
tiered  racks  of  ageratum  and  red-leaved  basil. 

"This  is  the  best- 
smelling  corner  in 
town,"  says  Bob 
Berg,  Farm  &  Gar- 
den's owner.  In  1939 
his  parents  founded 
the  nursery  several 
subway  stops  south 
on  land  that  is  now 
the  World  Trade 
Center.  "It  looks  like 
/  ^^^^■ttl'^.^&j.iyi^BB  I^^hlberg  daisies  and 
L    ^^^lRvt^^S^nnB8     g^i'beras  are  more 
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popular  than  geraniums  this  year," 
he  muses.  "I  wonder  if  people  are 
tired  of  them,  or  they're  no  longer 
trendy.  The  past  few  years  we've 
also  sold  praying  mantis  egg  cases 
and  ladybugs — $9.95  for  a  pack- 
age of  1 ,500  bugs,  although  I  don't 
know  who  counted  them.  You 
keep  them  in  the  fridge  until  you 
see  aphids."  The  Big  Apple  may  be 
an  artificial  environment,  but  his 
customers  consider  themselves 
"real  gardeners"  and  they're  con- 
cerned about  the  planet,  he  says. 
"They  feel  better  using  ladybugs 
than  chemical  sprays." 

Continuing  on  about  two  miles 
uptown,  I  stop  by  Chelsea  Garden 
Center,  which  colors  a  corner 
where  Tenth  Avenue  and  West 
23rd  Street  cross.  A  London  plane 
tree — huge  by  street-tree  stan- 
dards— casts  its  shade  on  the  flats 
.of  snapdragons  and  horseradish 
that  brighten  the  sidewalk  all  day. 
A  decade  or  so  ago  David  Protell 
and  his  wife,  Ruth  Lapin,  started 
this  nursery  "literally  under  a 
beach  umbrella"  on  a  rubble- 
strewn  lot.  The  avenue's  din  fades 
once  I'm  inside  the  chain-link  secu- 
rity fence  where  there's  peaceful 
strolling  on  narrow  brick  paths.  "I  designed  these  paths 
so  no  one  gets  muddy,"  David  explains.  Wild  birds  now 
choose  his  corner  for  their  home.  "You  wouldn't  believe 
how  we've  changed  the  ecology  of  this  empty  lot." 

The  neat  rows  of  shrubs  and  trees  include  balled  and 
burlapped  cutleaf  Japanese  maples — "a  fine  texture  for 


David  Protell,  above,  laid  brick  paths  leading 

to  the  specimen  evergreens  and  weeping  trees  he 

sells  in  Chelsea,  top.  Below:  Henry  Keil, 

cofounder  of  the  family's  firm,  sits  with  his 

clan  at  their  nursery  in  Queens. 


GARDEN 

a  small  backyard" — and  espaliered  euonymus — "an  in- 
stant live  fence."  Such  espaliers  also  mean  evergreen  cur- 
tains for  the  city's  roofless  outdoor  rooms.  "People  are 
drawn  to  spiral  or  pom-pom  topiary  junipers,  too.  They 
want  good  year-round  form.  I'm  fascinated  by  weeping 
plants,"  he  says,  listing  in  quick  succession  his  weeping 
white  pines,  blue  Atlas  cedars,  mulberries,  and  cherries. 
"They  have  wonderful  foliage,  and  that  drooping  out- 
line softens  the  brick  and  concrete.  Each  plant's  unique, 
so  even  a  tiny  balcony  can  have  a  focal  point  or  architec- 
tural highlight."  His  customers  also  contend  with  city 
shade.  "Annuals  like  impatiens  lead  in  terms  of  volume," 
he  says.  "Where  there's  limited  space  and  time  for  gar- 
dening, they  give  a  full  season  of  bloom.  But  shade-toler- 
ant perennials^coralbells,  astilbe,  and  bleeding 
hearts — are  now  really  in  vogue." 

As  my  taxi  jostles  over  the  59th 
Street  Bridge  to  Long  Island  City,  I 
spy  the  converted  foundry  that  is 
now  Plant  Specialists.  The  driver 
gets  lost  even  though  we  take  the 
sharp  right  to  the  river  suggested 
by  Dagny  Du  Val.  Since  1982, 
Dagny  and  Tim  Du  Val  have 
housed  their  indoor-outdoor  city 
landscaping  service  in  this  cluster 
of  medieval-looking  brick  struc- 
tures. There's  room  too  for  their 
loft  apartment  and  tenants  like 
the  Tom  Cat  Bakery — wind  shifts 
carry  a  yeasty  aroma  through  the 
site.  Plants  are  everywhere.  But 
this  is  not  your  classic  garden  shop. 
The  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  distri- 
btited  helter-skelter  in  the  sunny 
cloister  sport  tags  identifying  the 
gardens  Tim  has  chosen  them  for. 
Visitors  may  place  orders  for  spec- 
imens they  like. 

But  browsers  are  welcome  to  any 
tropical  plant  they  can  tote,  says 
Dagny  as  we  tour  in  the  humid  fil- 
tered shade  of  her  two  green- 
houses. Interior  plantscaping,  as 
she  calls  her  specialty,  has  been  her 
passion  since  the  late  1960s.  Her 
potted  tropicals — for  indoor  win- 
ter rooms  and  outdoor  summer 
terraces — seem  the  ultimate  in 
movable  landscape  design.  Shade- 
tolerant  dracaenas  and  lady  palms 
light  up  patios  where  sun  is  in  short  supply.  Slender 
Ming  aralias  and  bamboo  palms  serve  as  sentinels  at 
doorways.  And  euphorbias  and  cactuses  are  living  sculp- 
tures. Only  one  caution:  the  move  from  indoors  to  out 
requires  acclimatizing — a  few  days  shelter  from  sun  and 
wind.  "These  plants  have  to  be  treated  like  redheads." 
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-Delicately  beautiful,  romantically  feminine, 

L'Air  du  Temps  has  been  treasured  by  fashionable  women 

around  the  world  since  its  introduction.  Now  it  has  a  fresh  look,  with  the 

launch  of  an  elegant  new  bottle  collection.  A  harmony  of  textural  contrasts, 

the  new  presentation  highlights  the  double  doves  that  are 

the  signature  of  L'Air  du  Temps. 


We've  called  them  the  caressables — shaped  for  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  heart. 

1/4  ounce  parfum  spray  $60  1/2  ounce  parfum  spray  $85  2.5  ounce  eau  de  parfum  spray  $60 

For  a  limited  time,  bring  this  announcement 

to  the  Nina  Ricci  counter  at  any  of  the  fine  stores  listed  below 

and  receive  a  miniature  L'Air  du  Temps  eau  de  toilette  spray  as  our  gift. 

while  supplies  last. 


LAir  du  Temps 

For  information,  call  1-800-525-NINA. 
Available  at  these  fine  stores: 
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GARDENING 

Walking  beneath  Dagny's  tropical 
trees  is  like  taking  a  quick  trip  to  Flor- 
ida. Which,  not  coincidentally,  is 
where  shesjust  been.  "I  love  picking 
plants  for  my  clients,"  she  says  with  a 
proud  glance  at  an  outlandish  six- 
toot  column  of  polypody  ferns  and  a 
weepy  Ficus  exotica  with  bizarre  aerial 
roots.  "There's  always  some  great 
luicxpected  fmd." 

Plunging  on,  a  half  hour  deeper 
into  Queens,  I  arrive  at  Keil  Bros., 
where  the  mood  is  more  like  country. 
Here  are  a  latticed  outdoor  sales 
area,  cavernous  indoor  sheds,  four 
greenhouses,  and — most  amazing  of 
all — parking  space  for  some  four 
dozen  cars.  Since  1930,  from  this 
corner  perch  overlooking  the  Long 
Island  Expressway,  Keil  Bros,  has 
watched  the  city  around  it  grow.  The 
"Bros."  then,  Henry  and  Otto,  are  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  respectrvely,  to  the 
"Bros."  now:  Ronald,  Richard,  and 
(brother-in-law)  Herbert  Ahrens. 
"Our  goal  is  to  be  a  one-stop  garden 
shop,"  says  Richard.  "Everything's 
here."  He  must  know.  He  has 
worked  in  this  store  since  he  was  ten 
years  old.  "In  peak  season  we  have 
between  eighty  and  a  hundred  work- 
ers,  but  we  never  have  enough 
ro(jm."  Space  notwithstanding,  this 
is  the  city  gardener's  supermarket — 
and  encompassing  three  quarters  of 
a  block,  it  may  well  be  the  largest  such 
store  in  town.  Neatly  jammed  shelves 
hold  the  paraphernalia  needed  for 
the  generously  proportioned  city 
gai  dens  in  Queens:  small  Rototillers, 
lawn  mowers,  hedge  trimmers,  and 
Weedwackers.  And,  of  course,  a 
sampling  of  everv  plant  any  city  gar- 
dener could  hanker  for. 

Somehow  I  find  it  consoling  that 
this  lively  jumble  of  teinpting  wares 
is  apparently  appreciated  too  by 
those  with  no  interest  in  gardening. 
"A  lot  of  joggers  and  walkers  use  the 
ninsery  as  a  destination,"  Richard 
says  without  a  hint  of  disapproval. 
"It's  a  good  marking  point  from 
Flushing  or  Douglaston.  And  on 
dreary  days  the  greenhouse  is  cer- 
taiiiK  iq)lifting.  We  even  have  a  wa- 
ter fountain."  A 
(Far  moM'n  addresses  see  Resources.) 
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If  that  gilded  island  Manhattan  were  ever  swallowed 
by  a  tidal  wave,  we  would  quickly  discover  how  rich- 
ly endowed  the  four  remaining  boroughs  are.  For 
one  thing,  they  hold  more  intact  pieces  of  the  dis- 
tant past  than  Manhattan,  where  pressure  to  develop 
scarce  real  estate  swept  away  most  remnants  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  early  nineteenth  centuries.  For  another,  they 
have  tucked  away  such  magical  pockets  of  serenity  and 
natural  beauty  that  you  cannot  help  exclaiming:  "Who 
would  ever  believe  we  are  still  in  New  York  City!"  To  ex- 
perience the  charm  of  these  oases  you  must  cast  aside 
both  the  sordid  and  grandiose  stereotypes  of  Gotham 
and  appreciate  that  the  genius  of  New  York  remains  its 
diversity,  its  capacity  to  sinprise. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  (1000  Washington  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  NY  1 1225;  718-622-4433)  Though  it  tends  to 
be  overshadowed  touristically  by  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Garden  in  the  Bronx,  which  has  far  more  acreage  and 
research  facilities,  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  need 
bow  to  no  uiban  vista  with  respect  to  its  green  peaceful 
powers.  Begun  in  1910,  it  has  amassed  a  fifty-two-acre 
suite  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  lily  ponds,  promenades, 
and  cozy  nooks  that  make  it  one  of  the  prettiest,  most  re- 
storative spots  in  all  of  New  York. 

If  you  enter  through  the  Washington  Avenue  gates, 
you  soon  come  across  the  curious  Administration  Build- 
ing by  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  a  lighthearted  (compared 
with  the  same  architects'  nearby  Brooklyn  Museum) 


Staten  island 


rambling  stucco  structure  like  an  Italian  Renaissance 
garden  casino.  Farther  along  the  path  lie  the  green- 
houses of  the  Steinhardt  Conservatory:  completed  in 
1988,  they  house  various  artificial  environments,  exhib- 
its, and  propagation  facilities.  The  Botanic  Garden  is 
justly  proud  of  its  bonsai  collection,  to  which  it  has  devot- 
ed an  entire  greenhouse.  There  are  also  pavilions  dedi- 
cated to  desert,  warm  temperate,  and  tropical  vegetation 
where  you  are  led  through  a  tightly  controlled  space, 
past  a  range  of  specimens,  as  in  many  zoo  installations. 

The  most  visually  arresting  place  on  the  grounds  is  the 
famous  Japanese  Garden.  You  sit  in  a  wooden  Viewing 
Pavilion  and  look  out  at  the  lake  and  the  red  torii,  watch 
plentiful  turtles  paddling  in  the  water  and  egrets  poach- 
ing above  them,  observe  the  green  foliage  cunningly 
trimmed  U)  suggest  an  ever  so  slightly  miniaturized  but 
perfected  landscape.  Stone  lanterns  have  been  placed  to 
collect  the  snow.  And  indeed,  it  does  not  matter  if  the 
weather  is  balmy,  rainy,  or  wintry:  the  Japanese  Garden 
invariably  produces  a  sense  of  tranquillity.  You  cannot 
hope  to  be  alone,  of  course;  there  are  always  lovers  on  the 
bridges,  tourists  snapping  pictures  Buddhist  statues 
from  the  Waiting  House,  sometimes  'me  the  altar,  above 
,         11111  n  r    i_        left,  at  the  Jacques 

rowdy  schoolchildren.  But  one  of  the     iviarchais  Center 

glories  of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  that  it     of  Tibetan  Art. 

brings  together  such  a  polvglot  social     Above:  An  Alice 

.     ?         ?  ,  '^  .'  °  Austen  photograph 

mix  in  so  benevolent  a  setting.  ^j  |^g^  family 

In  April  and  May,  cherry  blossom     house,  c.  1880. 
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DO  SOME  WINDOW  SHOPHNG. 


Finding  the  right  financing  for  your  project  can  be  a  long,  complicated 
process.  Run  here.  Run  there.  Phone  calls.  Applications.  Fortunately,  there's  an 
^easier  way  Introducing  the  Marvin  Windows  Home  Improvement  FinancePlan!" 
Just  make  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors  part  of  your  plans,  and  your 
contractor  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  participating  bank.  One  phone  call,  one  application, 
And  you  can  get  a  loan  that  covers  your  entire  project,  not  just  the  windows.  Best  of  all, 
your  loan  comes  with  a  low  interest  rate  and  no  points,  fees  or  closing  costs.\Nh\cU  means 
you'll  have  more  money  to  do  the  job  just  the  way  you  want  it  done. 

So  save  yourself  some  time  and  trouble.  Call  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors  at 
1-800-862-7587  (1-800-263-6161  in  Canada).  Or  mail  the  coupon  for  a  brochure  and 
all  the  details.  The  Marvin  Windows  Home  Improvement  FinancePlan.  It's  the  easiest  way 
to  get  the  best  windows  and  the  best  financing  at  the  same  time. 

Offer  not  available  in  all  states  Available  for  a  limited  time  only  FinancePlan  is  a  service  mark  of  Marvin  Windov^s  and  Doors. 


Send  to:  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors 
Warroad,  MN  56763 
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Please  send  me: 
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Feel  The  Hyatt  Touch.^ 
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In  Socrates 
Sculpture  Park, 
Mark  di  Suvero's 
Rami.  1991, 
looms  against  the 
Manhattan  skyline 


season  draws  thousands  of  devotees  to  the  C^hei  i  y  Espla- 
nade. The  opening  of  the  Cranford  Rose  Garden  in  June 
is  ahvavs  spectacular;  the  roses  come  back  in  fall  as  well. 
The  lavender-edged  Herb  Garden  may  be  visited  year- 
round.  The  Fragrance  Garden  has  been  designed  with 
the  disabled  and  vision-impaired  in  mind:  there  are 
plantings  at  wheelchair  level  and  signs  in  braille. 

On  any  given  day  wandering  through  the  groinids  you 
may  come  across  the  Systematic  Collection — an  arrange- 
ment of  plants  which  refVxts  their  family  groupings  and 
relationships  to  one  another.  It  is  the  method  of  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  to  teach  visitors  about  the  (en- 
dangered) varieties  of  the  natural  world  and  the  need  for 
conservation  unobtrusivelv,  almost  subliminally.  This 
])edagogic  tact  brings  the  lesson  home  all  the  more  force- 
f  ully.  You  want  this  beautv  to  last. 

Jacques  Marchais  Center  of  Tibetan  Art  (33H  Light- 
house Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY  1030(3;  718-987-3500) 
Staten  Island's  version  of  Shangri-la  is  nested  in  a  hilly 
residential  neighborhood  of  niodern  villas,  including  a 
long  horizontal  f  rank  Lloyd  Wright  prefab,  overtopped 
by  a  venerable  functioning  lighthouse.  You  may  catch  an 
S74  bus  at  the  ferry  terminal,  get  off  at  Lighthouse  Ave- 
nue, and  siail  climbing  the  hill — a  taste  of  the  cleansing 
exertion  demanded  by  Asi.ui  mountain  temples.  Or  you 
may  drive  right  up.  In  either  case,  the  discreet  doorway 
gives  little  hint  of  the  garden  lodged  within  like  an  eso- 
teric teaching. 

The  I  ibetan  musetun  perches  atop  the  hillside:  one 
level  below  is  a  lily  pond,  beneath  that  is  steep  woods. 
The  peaceful,  lushly  tolerant  garden,  with  its  Burmese 
Buddhasand  clay  baboons  Ijobbingupamid  flowerbeds, 
maples,  and  a  Tibetan  orange  tree,  invites  meditation, 
iliough  one  is  in  no  way  compelled  to  react  spiritually.  It 
is  simply  adelighlful  spot. 

The  center's  two  fieldslone  buildings  were  erected  in 
the  194()s  to  house  the  permanent  collections  of  its 
founder,  Jacciues  Marchais.  As  with  many  small  insti- 
tutes that  stalled  willi  one  person's  dream,  the  Jacciues 
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Marchais  Center  has  a  rather  dotty,  obsessional  air. 
"Jacques  Marchais,"  it  turns  out,  was  the  professional 
name  of  Jacqueline  Norman  Klauber,  an  ex-actress  who 
acquired  several  husbands;  the  last,  a  chemical  manufac- 
turer named  Hai  i  \  Klauber,  helped  her  realize  her  vi- 
sion of  creating  a  Libetan  art  museum.  Mrs.  Klauber,  or 
Jackie,  as  the  present  directors  fondly  call  her,  had  never 
been  to  Tibet,  but  as  a  child  she  was  given  Tibetan  figu- 
rines to  play  with  as  dolls  and  conceived  a  lifelong  inter- 
est in  tlmt  mystical  culture.  During  the  19.3()s,  when  she 
ran  an  oriental  art  gallery  on  Madison  Avenue,  upheav- 
als in  C>hina  led  to  many  Tibetan  oljjects,  ransacked  from 
Buddhist  temples,  appearing  on  the  market.  The  best 
she  kept  for  herself. 

In  the  last  years  of  her  life,  afflicted  by  serious  illness, 
Jackie  designed  the  center's  buildings  after  photographs 
in  books  al)out  Tibet.  She  must  have  done  a  good  job: 
when  the  Dalai  Lama  came  to  bless  the  center  in  1 99 1 ,  he 
remarked  with  pleased  surprise  how  Tibetan  the  build- 
ings looked.  The  larger  of  the  two  structures  displays  as 
much  of  the  permanent  collection  as  space  will  allow. 
With  its  ornately  painted  ccMumns  and  skylight,  it  has 
been  modeled  on  a  traditional  temple,  which  under- 
scores a  certain  ambiguity:  is  the  center  an  art  museum 
or  a  religious  shrine?  The  directors  try  to  walk  a  middle 
path,  fully  aware  that  Tibetan  art  objects  often  have  a  re- 
ligious function,  as  .i  meditalion.il  aid,  along  with  an  aes- 
thetic one.  In  front  is  an  altar  crammed  with  statues  of 
Buddha  and  Cihinese  cloisonne  incense  burners.  Against 
the  walls  are  t  hangka  paintings  and  glass  cases  displaying 
ceremonial  objects,  statuary,  and  artifacts  of  Tibetan  dai- 
ly life.  The  collection  is  spotty,  but  there  are  some  won- 
derful pieces,  like  the  wrathful  red-faced  six-armed 
Mahakala,  the  (ireen  Tara  thangka,  and  a  magnificently 
carved  Nepalese  home  shrine. 

Alice  Austen  House  Museum  and  Garden  (2  Hylan 
Blvd.,  Staten  Island,  NY  10.305;  718-816-4506)  Partly  to 
protect  his  family  from  the  insalubrious  air  of  Manhat- 
tan, John  Austen,  a  well-to-do  textile  auctioneer,  remod- 
eled a  farmhouse  into  a  \ine-covered  Victorian  cottage 
on  the  northeastern  shore  of  Staten  Island.  Called  Clear 
Comfc:)rt,  his  dream  hc:)use  was  so  evocatively  romantic 
that  boat  passengers  wc:)uld  point  it  out.  cnv\ing  whc:)ever 
might  li\e  there. 

For  Austen's  granddaughter,  Alice,  the  hcjuse  she 
grew  up  in  was  a  snug  enchanted  world,  and  she  photo- 
graphed every  inch  of  it.  A  passionate  camera  hobbyist, 
she  caught  the  life  c^f  the  smart  set  of  her  day:  lawn  ten- 
nis, tea  parties,  costume  antics,  and  what  Thomas  Mann 
called  the  "disorder  and  early  sorrow"  of  family  life.  In 
her  self-portraits  one  glimpses  a  wry  young  woman  who, 
for  all  her  active  enjoyment  of  sport,  seems  always  a  bit 
detached.  She  never  married,  choosing  to  live  instead 
with  her  companion,  Gertrude  Tate,  a  dance  instructor. 
After  the  stock  market  crashed,  Alice  was  forced  to  turn 
Clear  Comfort  intcj  a  tearoom,  though  she  gave  short  ser- 
vice to  the  unmannerlv  riffraff  who  would  never  have 
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gained  entrance  in  the  old  days.  The 
waterfront  property  remained  intact, 
thanks  to  AHce's  feisty  spirit:  when  sur- 
veyors came  to  mark  out  a  city  road  that 
would  have  severed  her  lawn  from  the 
river's  edge,  she  threw  their  marking 
flags  into  the  water  until  they  gave  uj). 

Recently  restored,  the  house  looks  a 
bit  too  spruced  up;  the  removal  of  old 
vines  for  structural  reasons  may  have 
cost  it  some  patina.  Inside,  the  parlor  gives  the  strongest 
sense  of  what  a  charniing  cluttered  nest  the  cottage  must 
have  been,  filled  with  oriental  gewgaws  brought  home  by 
a  seafaring  uncle.  Other  rooms  are  used  as  galleries, 
which  show  exhibitions  tied  to  the  life  of  their  heroine. 
There  are  also  organized  bicycle  trips  and  walking  tours 
of  the  neighborhood  Alice  Austen  knew.  The  aim  is  to 
turn  a  house  museum — with  its  tendency  toward  the  stat- 
ic and  musty — into  an  active  community  resource. 

Bartow-Pell  Mansion  Museum  (Shore  Rd.,  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  Bronx,  NY  10464;  718-885-1461)  Hidden  in 
the  woods  of  Pelham  Bay  Park  is  a  gem  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  mansion,  the  only  remaining  example  of  a  style 
of  gracious  country  living  that  once  flourished  in  this 
neck  of  the  Bronx.  A  dozen  estates  dotted  the  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound;  the  owners  could  catch  a  boat  and 
get  to  their  Wall  Street  offices  in  an  hour. 

Originally  part  of  a  50,()0()-acrc  tract  piuchased  by 


You  cannot 

help  exclaiming, 
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in  New  York!" 


Sculpture  at  the  Isamu  Noguchi  Garden  Museum  was  placed  by  the  artist. 
I'homas  Pell,  an  English  doctor,  from  the  Siwanoy  Indi- 
ans in  1()54,  the  site  was  taken  over  eventually  by  Robert 
Bartow,  a  publisher  and  descendant  of  Pell,  who  erected 
the  present  neoclassical  house.  4  he  family  sold  it  to  New 
York  City  in  1H88,  when,  like  its  neighbor  mansions,  it 
was  pressed  into  institutional  service.  I  he  others,  howev- 
er, perished  through  neglect  or  fire,  whereas  Bartow- 
Pcll  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  rescued  by  a  group  of 
volunteers  calling  them.selves  the  International  Carden 
Club;  in  1914  they  restored  the  house  and  have  kept  it  in 
beaulilul  condition  ever  since. 

I  he  gray  stone  classical  revival  fa(;ade  is  somewhat 


austere;  it  speaks  in  dignified  tones,  it 
does  not  dazzle.  But  grandly  propor- 
tioned interiors  in  every  sense  deserve 
the  name  "mansion."  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  majestic  double  parlor. 
The  denticulated  cornices  and  carved 
pediments  (eagles  and  cherubs)  display 
an  attention  to  detail  that  makes  every 
corner  worth  investigating.  A  free- 
standing staircase  spirals  to  the  second 
story  where  floor-to-ceiling  windows  overlook  forinal 
gardens,  a  perfect  backdrop  for  Sunday  concerts. 

The  house  serves  as  a  museum  of  the  decorative  arts. 
Pier  tables  with  marble  tops,  massive  carved  sideboards, 
a  sumptuous  canopied  bed,  lyre-back  chairs  attributed  to 
the  workshop  of  Duncan  Phyfe — all  convey  the  taste  and 
culture  of  the  original  owners.  Most  of  the  objects  on  ex- 
liibit  have  no  specific  Bartow  connection.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  arrestingly  lachrymose  needlepoint  by  Su.san 
Bartow,  Robert's  cousin,  of  a  woman  reclining  on  a  tomb 
beside  a  weeping  willow. 

Socrates  Sculpture  Park  (Broadway  at  Vernon  Blvd., 
P.O.  Box  6259,  Long  Island  City,  NY  1 1  106^  718-956- 
1819)  In  1980  sculptor  Mark  di  Suvero  had  the  brain- 
storm of  taking  an  abandoned  dump  on  the  East  River 
near  his  studio  and  transforming  it  into  a  sculpture  park. 
Six  years  later,  after  epic  bureaucratic  struggles,  clean- 
up, and  landscaping,  the  park  hosted  its  inaugural  show. 
Socrates  Park  has  been  going  strong  ever  since,  with  a  se- 
ries of  revolving  exhibitions. 

Though  thousands  of  fiowers  are  planted  each  year, 
Socrates  Park  retains  the  pleasantly  grungy  soul  of  a 
once-empty  lot.  An  obvious  reason  for  leaving  it  relative- 
ly bare  is  that  it  must  accommodate  future  sculptures  of 
unknown  sizes.  Whether  due  to  the  lingering  influence 
of  di  Suvero's  aesthetic  (heroic,  massive,  abstract)  or  the 
practical  requirements  of  outdoor  public  sculpture,  the 
artworks  tend  to  be  nonobjective,  minimalist,  and  large- 
scaled  and  to  employ  industrial  materials.  They  must  be 
able  to  withstand  vandalism,  weathering,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  touching,  lounging,  walking  on,  or  wander- 
ing through. 

The  park  is  leased  for  a  nominal  sum  from  the  city, 
which  may  someday  let  it  go  to  high-rise  development. 
All  the  more  reason  to  visit  this  vulnerable  little  miracle 
of  urban  regeneration  now. 

Isamu  Noguchi  Garden  Museum  (32-37  Vernon 
Blvd.,  Long  Island  City,  NY  1 1 106;  718-721-1932)  No- 
guchi was  a  protean  genius:  a  consummate  sculptor, 
landscape  and  set  designer,  furniture  maker,  shaper  of 
gardens  and  environments.  His  Picasso-like  fecundity 
(which  at  times  bordered  on  glibness)  invites  a  certain 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer  their  geniuses 
to  specialize.  Nevertheless,  even  those  who  think  Nogu- 
chi's  art  is  not  for  them  are  likely  to  find  themselves  con- 
verted by  seeing  it  in  this  uncanny  setting,  for  the  gar- 
den museum  he  left  us  in  Long  Island  City  was  one  of  his 
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INTRODUCING  OUR  NEW  NECKTIE  COLLECTION 


CHAN 

CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:   NEW  YORK,   BEVERLY  HILLS,   COSTA  MESA,   CHICAGO, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    DALLAS,    PALM    BEACH,    HONOLULU,    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 
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last  and  perhaps  greatest  works. 

Noguchi  had  bought  an  aban- 
doned photoengraving  plant  to  use 
as  a  warehouse  for  his  pieces.  Then 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  it 
into  a  permanent  museum  to  house 
his  work,  and  added  a  wing  and  a 
walled  garden.  In  converting  the  old 
plant,  Noguchi  and  his  architect- 
partner,  Shoji  Sadao,  preserved  as 
much  of  its  industrial  character  as 


possible:  exposed  beams,  brick  walls, 
thirty-paned  windows.  The  rusted 
metal  ceiling  in  one  room  seems  to 
comment  on  and  balance  the  oxi- 
dized surfaces  of  the  stone  pieces.  As 
befits  a  man  who  lived  to  eighty-four, 
Noguchi  was  fascinated  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  weathering. 

The  concrete-block  facade  of  the 
new  wing  blends  into  the  primarily 
industrial  neighborhood  like  one 


The  Qift 

Well,  what  should  I  give  them? 
They  have  everything. . . 

Maybe  something  crystal 

but  I  don't  think  they  'd  go  for 

that  heavy  Irish  stuff 

Wait  a  minute ,  check  out 

this  vase . . . 

Elegant.  Simple.  Great  Style. 

Looks  like  them.  Perfect. 

O.K.  so  it's  great, 
but  how  much! 

Hmmm ,  now  that's 
Perfect 


Available  At:  Richs,  ati  anta,  ga  •  Huustw,  Minneapolis,  mn  •  Dayton,  Detroit,  mi 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle  &  bei i  vie,  wa  •  Bix)omingdales  ,  new  york, ny 

Lazarus,  Cincinnati,  oh  •  N4arshall  Fields,  Chicago,  il 

For  Your  Nkarkst  Fifth  Avenue  Crystal  Ltd.  Retailer,  Pikase  Call  1  -  800  -  841  -4014 


more  workshop.  But  inside,  there 
are  surprises:  taking  advantage  of 
the  triangle-shaped  lot,  the  walls 
shoot  off  in  oddly  angled,  secretive 
directions.  High  windows  have  been 
cut  into  the  walls  and  left  unglazed. 
When  it  snows,  flakes  collect  on  the 
gallery  floor.  This  blending  of  in- 
door and  outdoor  is  emphasized  by 
the  inevitability  with  which  these  gal- 
leries give  out  onto  the  garden. 

It  is  in  the  garden  sanctuary  that 
Noguchi's  passion  for  creating  envi- 
ronments feels  most  concentrated. 
There  is  a  purity  of  stone,  wood, 
tree;  the  materials  of  man  and  na- 
ture meet  with  exquisite  rectitude. 
The  wooden  benches  seem  like 
relatives  of  the  ailanthus,  birches, 
juniper,  weeping  cherry,  Japanese 
black  pine,  katsura,  magnolias,  bam- 
boo. Westerners  are  inclined  to  think 
of  the  garden  as  peculiarly  Japanese, 
perhaps  because  the  rocks  are  ar- 
ranged with  ritual-like  exactness  or 
because  the  whole  possesses  a  time- 
less harmony.  But  Japanese  visitors 
see  it  as  representative  of  the  best  in 
occidental  gardens. 

This  reconciling  of  cultures  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  Noguchi's 
yearning.  Born  half-Japanese,  half- 
American,  he  grew  up  for  the  most 
part  in  the  United  States  and  recov- 
ered the  Japanese  side  of  his  nature 
only  through  painstaking  effort. 
Confessing  to  having  felt  an  outsider 
in  both  cultures,  he  was  compelled  to 
live  out  this  division,  which  is  what 
makes  his  work  so  rich  and  tense  un- 
derneath its  apparent  composure. 

This  is  not  a  shrine  to  Noguchi: 
there  are  no  private  objects,  newspa- 
per clippings,  or  letters,  and  like 
many  artists'  collections  of  their  own 
work,  it  has  distinct  autobiographical 
gaps.  But  there  are  tantalizing  col- 
lages, and  his  set  designs  for  Martha 
Graham,  his  dangling  paper  accor- 
dion lamp,  and  his  furniture  proto- 
types, like  the  bicjmorphic  glass 
coffee  table  from  1944.  And  of 
course,  the  sculptures.  Endless  Cou- 
pling is  the  title  of  one  cast-iron  sculp- 
ture, and  it  typifies  this  artist's  vision 
of  bringing  together  wounded  frag- 
ments to  make  a  calmer  whole.  A 
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ROCHE-BOBOIS 
CENTER  STAGE 

As  every  great  star,  Roche- 
Bobois  captures  light  and 
space  to  its  advantage... 
always  winning  the  leading 
role  in  your  home  in  classic 
and  contemporary  settings. 

Plcins  Fiux  Sofa,  design  H    Hoptcr.  Hack  cu^hi(>n.s 

in  ftaihir  Sulky  leather,  thick  top  grain  cowhide 

full  aniline-dyetl    Beeswax  color  (choice  of 

~  colors)  also  available  in  inany  different  top  grain 

leathers.  The  Pleins  Feux  sofa  is  available  in 

^  different  sizes,  armchair  and  ottoman 
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Check-in  Time 


Some  of  Manhattan's  hottest  chefs 

have  become  permanerit 

residents  in  hotel  dining  rooms 


FOOD 

One  of  the  ways  I  survived  a  trek  through  four 
states  in  four  weeks  last  spring  was  by  avoid- 
ing any  restaurant  attached  to  any  hotel.  Eat- 
ing is  the  better  part  of  travel,  and  I'd  walk  a 
mile  to  miss  the  usual  $10  toast  and  steam-table  eggs. 
Safely  back  home  in  Manhattan,  though,  I  soon  realized 
that  the  rule  of  the  road  no  longer  applies  here.  My  first 
choice  for  a  great  meal  after  all  those  trips  was  actually  in 
a  hotel.  So  was  my  second. 

In  a  revival  of  a  trend  that  dates  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Auguste  Escoffier's  reign  at  the  Savoy  and  at  the  Carl- 
ton in  London,  the  last  year  has  seen  a  new  wave  of  taste 
in  New  York  hotel  kitchens.  Some  of  the  best  food  in  the 
city  is  now  accessible  through  the  lobby,  past  the  recep- 
tion desk.  And  while  it  may  be  pricey,  it's  still  cheaper 
than  flying  to  France. 

Les  Celebrites  (155  West  58th  Street,  212-484-51 13), 
a  jewel  box  hidden  away  in  the  beautifully  restored  Essex 
House,  is  the  epitome  of  a  hotel  restaurant  that  tran- 
scends its  home.  Chef  Christian  Delouvrier  immediately 
won  three  stars  from  The  Neiv  York  Times  with  c(jmbina- 
tions  like  his  "burger"  of  buttery  foie  gras  sandwiched 
between  tart  apple  slices  with  a  cider  sauce  ancf  frisee  and 
his  Japanese-inspired  salad  of  crisply  sauteed  sweet- 
breads with  asparagus  and  meaty  morels. 

Main  courses  are  weighted  toward  game,  as  in  quail 
wrapped  in  prosciutto  and  garnished  with  more  foie 
gras,  and  desserts  are  beyond  decadent,  like  candied  or- 
ange peel  on  a  chocolate  crust  with  bitter  chocolate  ice 
cream.  Les  Celebrites  offers  two  degustation  menus  at 
$82  and  $65,  but  eating  a  la  carte  makes  more  sense  be- 
cause the  food  is  so  rich. 

Just  a  few  blocks  away  the  equally  refiu  bished  St.  Regis 
Hotel  is  drawing  adventurous  eaters  to  Lespinasse 
(2  East  55th  Street,  212-339-6719),  a  staid  room,  all 
starched  white  linen  and  g(}ld  accents,  with  an  outra- 
geous menu.  Chef  Gray  Kunz  makes  East  and  West  meet 
in  copious  dishes  like  his  timbale  of  warm  oxtail  salad,  a 
mound  of  the  rich  meat  set  into  a  wreath  of  crimchy  fen- 

At  Lespinasse  in  the  St.  Regis,  Gray  Kunz,  top  lejt,  and, 

above  left,  his  superbly  simple  chilled  double  tomato  soup.  At  44 

in  the  Royalton,  Geoffrey  Zakarian,  below,  gives  salmon  new 

style  with  a  cucumber,  walnut,  and  date  salad,  bottom  left. 


By  Regina  Sghrambling 
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The  taste    . 
;  everything. 


FOOD 


ES  Celebrites^ 


iiel  in  a  nicely  acidic  dressing.  C^i  ispy 
salmon  with  shrimp  paste  showcases 
two  unitjue  ingredients,  charoli  nuts 
.md  calamansi,  yet  Kunz  can  also 
take  items  as  elemental  as  really  ripe 
tomatoes  and  transform  them  into 
heady  soup.  (This  dish,  a  triumph  of 
ingredients  over  ingenuity,  depends 
entirely  on  the  ripeness  of  the  to- 
matoes and  the  coldness  oF  every- 
thing that  touches  them.)  Desserts, 
though,  seem  more  cerebral  than 
satisfying.  Entrees  run  from  $22  to 
$29;  four-  and  six- 
course  degustations 
are  relative  bargains  at 
$47  and  $60. 

Christian  Delouvrier, 
left,  of  Les  Celebrites  in 
the  Essex  House  and  his 
foie  gras  burger,  right. 


A  trend  that  dates  back  to  Auguste 
Escoffier's  reign  at  the  Savoy 
and  the  Carlton  is  being  revived 


Lespinasse  takes  its  name  from  a 
Parisian  woman  known  for  her  liter- 
ary salons  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, while  Les  (Celebrites  refers  to  the 
likes  of  Phyllis  Diller  and  Billy  Dee 
Williams  whose  surprisingly  credible 
paintings  cover  the  walls.  But  in  both 
rooms,  the  food's  the  thing. 

At  44  (44  West  44th  Street,  212- 
944-8844)  in  the  Royalton  off  Times 
Scjuare,  style  is  moi  e  vital,  which  may 
be  why  it  has  survived  the  end  of 
198()s  excess.  A  sleek  publishing 


The  New  Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer 

Now  the  brand  of  vehicles  known  for 
taking  you  to  some  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  locations  brings  you  one  more:  the 
interior  of  the  new  Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer. 

This  luxurious  environment  features 
amenities  such  as  rich  leather-trimmed 
power  seats,  a  premium  six-speaker  stereo 
system,  an  exclusive  standard  driver's  side 
air  bag,  and  a  sophisticated  Automatic 
Temperature  Control  system. 

For  further  information  about  Jeep 
Grand  Wagoneer,  call  1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 
s^^j/.        You'll  get  a  beautiful  location. 


^ ,  J    And  chances  are,  the  view  outside 
^J^ai;L  will  be  pretty  nice  too. 

There's  Only  One  Jeep!. 

A  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Jeep. 


Scelimiti-d  warrarUH-s.  restrutuln^,  ami  lirtails  at  dealer.  Jeep  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation.  Buckle  up  for  safety. 
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crowd  slill  lills  the  Starckly-dcsigiicd 
room  daily  to  perch  on  too-soft 
chairs  around  too-small  tables  and 
order  name-brand  water  and  cre- 
ative food.  Willi  wine  the  tab  for  two 
people  (an  easily  hit  $  1 00. 

As  conceived  by  chef  Geoffrey  Za- 
karian,  polenta  here  is  rich  and 
creamy,  more  a  soup  than  a  por- 
ridge, with  wild  mushiooms  and 
fresh  thyme  to  inteirsify  the  savoi  y 
sensations.  Sauteed  skate  is  cooked 
to  a  crisp  and  laid  over  barely 
crunchy  lentils  with  spinach,  all  peas- 
ant foods  elevated  to  midtown  chic. 
Even  something  as  roadworthy  as 
grilled  salmon  gets  a  lift  from  the  ad- 
dition of  a  cucumber-walnut  salad 
accented  with  sweetly  chewy  dates. 

Innovations  in  hotel  food  are  go- 
ing beyond  lunch  and  dinner  as 
more  and  more  kitchens  add  Japa- 
nese breakfasts  as  an  alternative  to 
the  usual  bacon  and  eggs  or  stale  con- 
tinentals. Typical  is  the  reverent  ren- 
dition  in  the  Jockey  Club  (112 
Central  Park  South,  212-664-7700) 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  Grilled  Norwe- 


gian salmon  is  accompanied  by  a  bed 
of  dried  seaweed;  steamed  Japanese 
sticky  rice;  pickled  radishes  and  egg- 
plant; miso  soup;  steamed  snowpeas 
and  carrots;  and  sencha  tea,  brewed 
from  green  leaves. 

All  of  this  relies  on  presentation 
and  texture  as  much  as  flavor,  in  true 
Japanese  tradition,  and  yet  it's  typi- 
cal of  a  whole  new  .ipproach.  At  its 
best,  hotel  food  (an  take  New  \'()rk- 
erson  the  road  without  leaving  town. 

LES  CELEBRITES'S 
BURGER  OF  FOIE  GRAS 

4  small  Granny  Smith  ajjples 
4  teaspoons  sugar 
7-8  tablespoons  uiisalted  butter 

or  duck  fat 
4  fresh  shitakc  or  porcini 

mushrooms,  stems  trimmed 

and  caps  sliced 
4  slices  raw  fresh  foic  gras, 

ab(3ul  3  ounces  each 
V-2  cup  plus  f  tablespoon  apple 

cider  vinegar 
'/.'  cup  rich  duck  or  chicken  stock 
2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  teasp(Jons  chopped  fines  herbes 

(parsley,  chives,  tarragon) 
1  bunch  frisee  or  chicorv 


Heat  oven  t(j  400  degrees.  Peel,  core, 
and  halve  the  apples,  then  cut  into 
slices  no  thicker  than  the  foie  gras.  Re- 
serve the  trinmiings.  Sprinkle  the  slices 
with  sugar  and  saute  in  3  tablespoons 
of  the  butter  untif  gfazed  and  tender 
but  n(Jt  soft.  Set  aside.  Add  the  mush- 
rooms to  the  pan,  using  a  bit  more  but- 
ter if  needed,  and  sautc'  until  crisp. 
Arrange  a  layer  of  apple  slices  in  a  bak- 
ing dish.  Lay  the  foie  gras  slices  on  the 
apple  slices  and  top  with  the  mush- 
rooms and  then  the  remaining  apple 
slices.  Bake  3  minutes. 

Add  the  apple  trimmings  to  the  sau- 
te pan  along  with  the  remaining  butter 
and  cook  until  soft.  Raise  the  heat;  add 
'/>  cup  of  the  vinegar  and  boil  until  the 
liquid  is  reduced  to  a  glaze.  Whisk  in 
the  stock  until  emulsified,  then  strain. 

To  serve,  blend  the  remaining  vine- 
gar with  the  olive  oil  and  the  hei  bs  and 
toss  with  the  frisee.  Arrange  a  moimd 
of  frisee  on  each  plate  and  place  a  bur- 
ger alongsicfe.  Drizzle  sauce  (jver  and 
around  the  burgers.  Serves  4. 

LESPINASSE'S  CHILLED  DOUBLE 
TOMATO  SOUP 

2  large,  almost  overripe 

beefsteak  tomatoes 
2  targe,  alm(3st  overripe 

vellow  tomatoes 


fA^^:^^*?* 


hot  In  A  Beautiful  locati 


Named  for  the  lovely  holly  that  blooms  from 
October  to  February  in  England,  Spode's 
"Christmas  Rose"  is  the  first  seasonal  „, 

pattern  that  transcends  the  holiday  table.     ^' 
Adapted  from  a  Victorian-period 
Spt>de  design,  this  Fine  Bone  China 
will  set  a  stunning  tall  and  winter 
table  that  speaks  ot  your  elegant 


9po6e 


is  waiting  tor  you:  a  free  vegetable  bowl  with 

four  5-piece  place  settings.  Add  a  free  14" 

platter  with  eight  place  settings.  Bittners  II 

Louisville;  The  League  Shop-Grosse 

Point  Fanns;  Marel  Gitts-Great  Neck; 

Panache-La  Jolla;  Albert  S. 

Smyth -Timonium.  Spode, 

1265  Glen  Ave.,  Moorestown, 


taste.  A  holiday  gift  frc^n  Spode  Inrest  in  the  Original  New  Jersey  08057.  609-866-2900 
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Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
2  pinches  stigar 

Basil  leaves,  fennel  sprigs, 
or  chive  stems 

Kverything  that  touches  the  tomatoes 
must  be  very  cold.  To  start,  chill  a 
blender  jar,  two  glass  bowls,  and  four 
serving  bowls  until  icy.  Several  hours 
before  serving,  place  the  red  tomatoes 
in  the  blender  and  pinee  luitil  smooth. 
Iransfer  to  a  fine  sieve  and  strain  into 
one  of  the  glass  bowls  to  remove  the 
seeds.  Repeat  with  the  yellow  toma- 
toes. Season  each  puree  with  salt  and 
l)epper  to  taste  and  a  pinch  of  sugar. 
Chill  separately  until  icy. 

Just  before  serving,  separately  run 
each  puree  brieflv  through  the  blender 
again.  Fhen  poiu  the  red  and  yellow 
purees  simultaneously  into  the  serving 
bowls  so  the  colors  remain  distinct. 
Garnish  with  fresh  herbs.  Serves  4. 

44'S  SALMON  LEAF 

ON  CUCUMBER,  WALNUT. 

AND  DATE  SALAD 

\'V\—1  pounds  fresh  salmon  fillet 
1  seedless  cucimiber,  peeled 
'/)  cup  walnut  halves, 
coarsely  chopped 
cup  Medjool  dates,  pitted 
and  thinly  sliced 
cup  chicken  stock 
cup  freshly  scjueezed 
lemon  juice 

cup  extra-virgin  olive  oil,  plus 
small  amount  for  the  grill 
shallots,  peeled  and  minced 


1  tablespoon  snipped  chives 
1  teaspoon  chopped  herbs, 

such  as  parsley,  thyme, 

or  rosemary 

Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

Have  the  salmon  cut  on  a  45-degree 
angle  into  4  thin  slices,  each  with  a  thin 
strij)of  theskin  still  attachecJ.  Heat  grill 
while  making  the  salad.  Cut  the  cucum- 
ber in  half  lengthwise  and  scrape  out 
the  center.  Place  the  2  halves  in  a  kitch- 
en towel  and  press  down  to  bruise  the 
flesh  a  bit,  then  cut  into  chunks.  Place 
in  a  bowl  with  the  walnuts  and  dates. 
Whisk  together  the  chicken  stock,  lem- 
on juice,  oil,  shallots,  and  herbs;  season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  over 
the  cucumber  mixture  to  coat  lightly 
and  toss  to  blend;  reserve  the  remain- 
der to  pass  with  the  fish. 

Lightlv  oil  the  hot  grill.  Season  the 
salmon  fillets  w  ith  salt  and  pepper  and 
lay  on  the  grill.  Cook  4-5  minutes, 
tin  ning  once.  Divide  the  cucumber  mix- 
tine  among  4  serving  plates  and  top 
each  portion  with  a  fillet.  Serves  4.  A 
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A  society  decorator  gathered  a  channed  circle  around  him  at  Amster  Yard 


111  a  city  whose  architectural  landmarks  tend  to  be 
giants  puffed  uitli  self-importance.  New  York's 
Amster  \ dvd  is  a  gentle,  even  retiring,  monument. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  this  pocket-size  collection  of 
apartments,  offices,  and  shops  on  East  49th  Street  has 
helped  to  preserve  Manhattan'sdwindlingsupply  of  inti- 
mate scale  and  (aim  civility.  When  Amster  Yard  was  des- 
ignated an  official  citv  landmark  in  1966,  some  critics 
found  its  neo-federal  fa(;ade  less  than 
.r>i(^  distinguished.  But  as  architect  Philip 
Johnson,  who  championed  the  desig- 
nation, has  observed,  "Architecture 
isn't  the  point;  urbanism  is." 


A  folly  in  the  best  sense,  the  Yard 
is  the  masterpiece  of  Manhattan 
r?  y<ij^^    society  decorator  James  Amster, 
^  r^ffigH    who  died  in  I  9S6at  theageofsev- 
'T    ^wS^    eiily-seven.    fall  and  bumbling, 
<:^^       ^  ^^8S^    ^^*^  ^^'''''  ''  former  emplo)ee  re- 
^  if  |L  ^<    members,  "a  charming,  lovable 

.vi     fellow"  with  the  proverbial 


^^-^ 


-iSi^ 


1^^ 


heart  of  gold.  A  combinatif)n  of  extravagant  body  lan- 
guage and  sagging  basset  hound  features  gave  the  Mas- 
sachusetts native  a  clownish  demeanor  that  no  amount  of 
sartorial  spit-and-polish  could  conceal.  A  ceaseless 
stream  of  chatter  was  his  calling  card,  the  half-hour 
monologue  a  specialty.  "I  talk  too  much,"  he  confided  to 
a  re]X)rter.  "I  get  drunk  with  words,  dear." 

Though  competitors  regularly  raided  his  shop  filled 
with  fanciful  barocjue  furniture  and  many  of  his  clients 
were  celebrities  of  the  first  water  (Jessica  landy  and 
Hume  Cronyn,  Corning  Glass  tycoon  Arthur  Houghton), 
few  people  took  Amster  seriously  as  an  innovator.  He  set 
no  great  trends,  unlike  his  mentor  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  and 
imposed  no  new  styles  of  living,  unlike  his  pal  Billy  Bald- 
win. Many  Amster  interiors  now  seem  badly  dated,  but 
three  projects  transcend  time:  an  overl^aked  surrealist 
showroom  for  the  perfumer  Prince  Matchabelli  (a  pink 
and  black  confection  cooked  up  with  Cecil  Beaton);  the 
wacky  baroque  Terrace  Club  powder  room  for  the  f939 
New  York  World's  Fair  (complete  with  trompe  I'oeil 
chairs);  and  a  series  of  colorful  Scandinavian-inspired 
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silver  flatware  design 


of  this  century  is  now  in  bloom. 


Introducing  American  Garden- 


each  handcrafted  piece  adorned 


front  and  hack  with  a 


different  American  blossom. 


To  the  legend  of  Tiffany  silver, 


a  classic  new  collection  is  born. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK  BEVERLY  HILLS  SAN  FRANCISCO  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  SAN  DIEGO  DALLAS  HOUSTON  PALM  BEACH  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  ■ 

CHICAGO         TROY         ATLANTA         BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA         TORONTO         AND      SELECTED      FINE      STORES         TO  INQUIRE:   800-526-0649 
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interiors  for  a  Swedish-American  cruise  liner. 

The  real  reasons  for  Amster's  success  were  unflappa- 
ble optimism  and  an  extraordinary  knack  for  making 
friends  in  high  places,  something  he'd  known  how  to  do 
since  an  early  stint  in  his  own  antiques  department  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman.  One  of  his  chums  was  the  grand 
duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  who  also  worked  at  Bergdorfs, 
as  a  milliner.  "  Ihc  world  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  people," 
Amster  liked  to  say,  "and  if  you  take  advantage  of  your 
particular  place  in  Macy's  stocking  de- 
partment or  at  Bergdorf  Goodman's 
cosmetics  counter,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
can  meet  everybody.  And  everybody 
can  teach  you  everything." 

Amster  had  a  genius  in  another  de- 
partment, too:  spotting  youthful  talent. 
A  few  years  after  he 
opened  his  decorat- 
ing business  in  1938, 
he  put  an  unknown 
genteel   artisan 
named  Isabel  O'Neil 
to  work  marbleizing 
tabletops.  When  his 
protege  grew  restive 
(burning  out  made- 
lo-order  ornaments, 
he  cajoled  her  into 
opening  a  schocjl  for 
faux-f  inishing  tech- 
niques. "There  arc 
people  all  over  the 
United  States  who 
i3     would  love  to  have 
you  tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  they  should  do  it,"  he 
said  and  briskly  shoved  her  out  the  door.  The  Lsabel 
O'Neil  school  in  New  York  is  still  going  strong. 

In  the  late  forties  Hilary  Knight,  an  aspiring  illustra- 
tor, worked  in  Amster's  office,  too,  turning  his  employ- 
er's rather  pedestrian  design  schemes  into  enticing 
watercolor  renderings.  When  Knight  became  a  house- 
hold name — thanks  to  his  illustrations  for  Kay  Thomp- 
son's perversely  comic  best-seller  Eloise — Amster 
jumped  tor  joy.  His  belief  that  good  friends  help  one  an- 
other was  entirely  genuine.  In  the  conception  of  Amster 
Yard,  it  was  also  a  sound  creative  philosophy. 

In  1944  Amster  acquired  four  ramshackle  Victorian 
buildings  in  the  lurtle  Bay  section  of  midtown  Manhat- 
tan. Two  of  the  buildings  faced  East  49th  Street,  the  oth- 
ers were  directly  behind,  reached  via  a  narrow  alleyway 
and  a  rubbish-strewn  courtyard.  One  was  a  boarding 
house,  another  home  to  an  elderly  lady  with  thirty-five 

Amster  Yard,  inside  and  out.  Clockwise  from  top  left:  Amster's  living 
room  in  summer  slipcovers.  The  decorator-landlord.  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
third  from  left,  holding  court  in  his  shop.  Harold  Sterner's  crisp  neo- 
federal  brick  facade,  which  replaced  the  worn  brownstone  fronts  of  two 
Victorian  houses.  The  orderly  plan  imposed  on  a  warren  of  rooms.  Billy 
Baldwin's  gardenia-leaf  green  living  room  in  his  Amster  Yard  apartment. 
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cats,  another  a  carpentry  workshop. 
With  memories  of  his  elegant  child- 
hood home  dancing  in  his  head,  Am- 
ster  convinced  two  friends — art 
director  Ted  Sandler  and  architect- 
painter  Harold  Sterner — to  help  him 
transform  this  vermin-infested  war- 
ren into  a  gracious  experiment  in 
communal  living,  with  apartments, 
shops,  offices,  and  showrooms.  The 
entire  renovation  was  so  successful 


that  national  radio  broadcast  news  of 
its  grand  opening. 

Slicing  off  soot-stained  brown- 
stone  and  lugubrious  Victorian  de- 
tails, Sterner  (an  alumnus  of  both 
McKim,  Mead  &  White  and  Delano 
&  Aldrich)  rusticated  the  ground 
floor  and  retaced  the  remaining  sto- 
ries with  red  brick  and  white  stone 
trim.  Above  an  angled  bay  on  the 
street  front  rose  a  classical  parapet 


pierced  with  oculi  and  ornamented 
with  a  limestone  urn.  The  filthy 
courtyard  became  a  garden  criss- 
crossed by  flagstone  walks.  Built  into 
the  east  wall  of  the  garden  was  a  pedi- 
ment-crowned arch  filled  with  a  vast 
sheet  of  mirror,  which  reflected  a 
Japanese  iron  urn  standing  at  the 
center  of  a  manicured  lawn. 

Cramped  interiors  were  reconfig- 
ured so  that  each  of  the  six  apart- 
ments faced  the  garden,  all  but  one 
with  its  own  terrace.  Canvassing  his 
vast  circle  of  friends  for  potential 
tenants  with  publicity  value,  Amster 
cannily  promised  to  accommodate 
individual  taste  and  requirements  in 
the  painstaking  renovation.  Billy 
Baldwin  had  a  weakness  for  fine 
French  furniture,  so  Amster  in- 
stalled Versailles  parquet  flooring  in 
the  largest  apartment.  Entranced, 
Baldwin  moved  in  and'stayed  ten 
years.  Midwestern  patron  of  the  arts 
and  philanthropist  Leonard  Hanna, 
who  claimed  a  family  history  of  weak 
legs,  moved  in  after  Amster  agreed 
to  the  installation  of  a  private  eleva- 
tor. Harold  Sterner  and  his  wife, 
Broadway  actress  Paula  Trueman, 
took  the  duplex  apartment  at  the  far 
end  of  the  garden  and  Amster 
claimed  the  small  apartment  above 
his  street-front  shop.  The  succession 
of  equally  famous  residents  who 
signed  leases  over  the  years  included 
fashion  designer  Norman  Norell 
and  sculptor  Isamu  Noguchi. 

Today  Amster  Yard  is  still  a  desir- 
able address.  Swid  Powell,  the  table- 
top-design  firm,  has  offices  in  Billy 
Baldwin's  old  lair.  Downstairs  is  the 
Glen  Gery  Corp.'s  Brickwork  Design 
Center.  Amster's  former  shop  is  now 
an  investment  counselor's  office,  but 
the  genial  spirit  of  the  house-proud 
decorator  continues  to  preside  over 
the  enclave  that  bears  his  name.  Out- 
side its  walls  his  civic-minded  gen- 
erosity left  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
preservationist  Turtle  Bay  Associa- 
tion, on  nearby  Peter  Detmold  Park, 
and  on  Prescott  Neighborhood 
House,  a  public  welfare  project  for 
needy  children.  It  is  Amster  Yard, 
however,  that  remains  his  most  per- 
sonal gift  to  the  city.  A 
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oc-icUoom  •  Antiques  &  Fine  Furniture  •  Design  Rugs  •   Bed,   Batk  &  Linen  •  Fine  Handmade  Rugs  &  Orientals  '  Gills  &  Accessories 
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010  ,1  ■TO  onci/i 


Fine    Interiors 


E  G  I  N      At 


Pacific     Design     Center 


Come    In.    See    V\^hy. 


Pacific   Design  Center 

8687  Melrose  Avenue 

West  Hollyva/ood^  Ca  90069 

3  10. 657.0800 


^  200  Showrooms    Furniture,  Fabrics,  Floorcoverings,  \a/allcoverings.  Antiques,  Kitchen  And  Bath,  Accessories 


Inletiof  Design  James  Anthony  Magni  /  Photography  Maty  E    Nichols 
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21010  BESNATE  /  VARESE  /  ITALY 
TEL.  0331  /  274  198 
TELEFAX  0331  /  275  545 

SOFA  MC».  SIRIO 

design  arch  mauro  lipparini 

ARMCHAIRS  MOO.CALLA 

design  arch,  mauro  lipparim 


DIVISION 

I  THOMSON  AVENUE 


MIAMI  -  FLORIDA 

180  NORTH  EAST,  39  STREET 

PHONE  305/576.9494 

FAX  305/573-0395 

CONTRACT  DIVISION 

180  NORTH  EAST,  39  STREET 


U.S.  AGENT 

CAMPANIELLO  IMPORTS  LTD. 

THROUGH  YOUR  DECORATOfl, 
DESIGNER  OR  ARCHITECT 

DANIA  -  FLORIDA       LOS  ANGELES  -  CALIFORNIA         DALLAS  -  TEXAS 


DCOTA  SHOWROOM 
1855  GRIFFIN  ROAD 
SUITE  B-346 
DANIA,  FL  33004 
PHONE  305/925-1800 


8806  BEVERLY  BOULEVARD 


DALLAS  DESIGN  CENTER 
1025  N.  STEMMONS  FREEWAY 
PHONE  214/747-8303 
FAX  214/745-1248 


WASHINGTON,  DC. 

REPRESENTATIVE  SHOW-ROOM 

REMARK  AMERICA  INC. 

THE  DESIGN  CENTER 

300  D  STREET  S.W.  SUITE  314 

PHONE  202/488.4895 


CHICAGO  AGENT 

ANN  KRIKORIAN  &  ASSOCIA 
2650  LAKEVIEW 
PHONE  312/525.6505 
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Tufenkian  presejpi^  today's  ( 
:^  crafted  in  the  tradittbnal  Tibetan  maim 

ernd  acceilted  neutral  colorations  in  h/p\ca\\yWMi^ 
designs.  All  with  the  warm  glow,  subtle  striae,  and  rich  tex.ur 
Tibetan  wool,  carded,  spun,  dyed,  and  knotted  entirely  by  hand  in  the  c 
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Boston  Chicago  New  York  Palm  Springs  Philadelphia  D.C./Bethesdc 

ALLEN'S  FURNITURE    VILLAGE  CARPETS  A.B.C  CARPET  &  HOME  JERRY  LISS  RUGS  DIANE  BRYMAN  CARPETS  CG.  COE&S( 

617-449-1900  312-935-8500  212-674-1144  619-568-9995  215-242-4100  301-986-5800 

or  708-446-3800 


Tufenkian  Tibetan  Carpets  invites  you  to  learn  more  about  our 
unique  collections.  Please  ask  your  dealer  about  our  color  brochure. 


Europe's  Best  Kept  Secret 


Vol  nearly  a  century,  Bischotfs  luxurious  fabrics  and  Royal  Embroidered  Lace™  creations  have  been  treasured  by  Europe's  finest  families.  Now,  connoisseurs 
everywhere  can  experience  our  sumptuous  imported  Swiss  bed  ensembles.  Sheets,  duvet  covers,  blanket  covers,  dust  ruffles, 
pillow  cases,  shams,  magnificent  draperies  and  luxuriously  absorbent  towels.  100%  long-staple  virgin  Egyptian  cotton. 
Irresistible  satin  ftiiish.  Available  in  white,  champagne  and  platinum.  While  intricate  in  appearance,  Bischoff  laces  and 
embroideries  are  washable  and  will  be  cherished  for  generations.  Because  you  spend  a  third  ot  your  life  in  bed.  Bischoff. 


Bischoff 

ROYAL  EMBROIDERED  LACE" 


1  uxur\'  Bedding 
Collection. 
"Royal  Lily" 


Inspired  by  a 
Flounce  of 
Point  De  Ftance 
18th  Century. 


High-tech  lace  with  a  pa 

sion  tor  history. 

We 

couldn  't  keep  it  a  secret  forever! 

Available  through  the  trade 

and  selected  stores 

bl.GALLEh 

J  •  SWITZERLAND 

Textiles 

with  histoire. 

Beverly  Hills 
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Minneapolis 
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Puerto  Rico 
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Palm  Beach 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 
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To  RECEIVE  BiSCHOFF's  ENCHANTING  NEW  LIMITED  EDITION  COLOR  PORTFOLIO  SEND  $8.00  US  ($10.00  FoRLR.N)  To:  97.^  SolUll  WLSILAKL  BIVD.  SuI  I  L  208-H, 

Westlake  Village,  California  91.^61-3116.  For  further  information  call  1-800-33 1 -lace  (805)  379-10')')  FAX  (805)  379-3548 
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BY  DICK  DUMAS 


PROFILES 


NEW  YORK  DESIGN  CENTER    200  LEXINGTON  AVENUE   SUITE  1211  NEW  YORK,  NY   10016   212-689-6903    FAX:  212-685-1807 
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Accumulations 
Gayle  V'each 
Allied  ASID 
Wheeling,  IL 
(708)215-1166 


An::-:i.  M 
Interior  Design 
Anthony  Michael 
Chicago,  IL 
(312)243-2430 


Artistic  Images  & 
Arts  &  Interiors 
Yezen  H.  Munir 
Bethany  Beach,  DE 
(302)  537-1888 


Botany  Decorating 
Barbara  J.  Davis 
Willow  Grove,  PA 
(215)659-4053 


Boxwood  House, 

Inc. 

Melinda  Johnson 

Allied  Member  ASID 

Englewood,  N] 

(201)871-3323 


Boxwood  House, 
Inc. 

Michael  Johnson 
Englewood,  NJ 
201)871-3323 


V 


r 
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Boyer-Cooper 

Interiors,  Ltd. 

Diane  Bover 

,ASID 

Midland  Park,  NJ 

(201)445-8412 


Bv  Design 
Pandy  Ellison 
Glencoe,  IL 
(708) 835-5585 
(708)  920-5585 


Dana  Walsh  Design 
Dana  Walsh 
San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)206-0415 


David  Landy 
Interiors,  Inc. 
David  Landy 
ASID 

Roslyn,  NY 
(516)484-5876 


David  Saylor 

Designer,  Inc. 

David  Saylor 

ASID 

New  York,  NY 

(212)986-1S(,1 


del  V'alle  Interiors 
Shauna  del  Valle 
Pleasanton,  CA 
(510)426-8546 


Environmental 
Images 

Marilynn  F.  Lundv 
New  York,  NY 
(212)  362-7057 


Gardner  Design 
Group,  Inc. 
Susan  S.  Gardner 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
(213)874-3968 


Harris  Radin 
Interiors 
Harris  Radin 
Allied  ASID-IFDA 
PA,  NI  &:  FLA 
(215)233-01^1 


Henry  Neuman 
Design  Associates 
Henry  Neuman 
New  York,  NY 
(212)752-0063 
FAX  (212)  752-8139 


Higgins  Partners  in 

Craft 

Martha  Higgins 

Pasadena,  CA 

(818)339-3586 


Interior  Decisions 
John  Santi 
ISID  Associate 
Florham  Park,  Nj 
(201)765-9013 


Inieriut  Dtxisioiis 
Karla  Trincanello 
Allied  ASID, 
ISID  Associate 
Florham  P,irk,  N| 
(2011  "(,S.')i)l  1  " 


interiors  ol  Los  Altos 
Alberta  Rose  Jones 
Los  Altos,  CA 
(415)941-2559 


Janet  Allene  Interiors 
Janet  Rotner 
San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)474-3799 


Leila  Lee  Designs 
Leila  Lee 
ISID 

Chicago,  IL 
(312)337-3682 


Leonard 

Braunschweiger,  Inc. 
L.  Braunschweiger 
New  York,  NY 
(212)242-1188 


Lois  B.  Grics, 
Interior  Design 
Lois  B.  Cries 
ASID 

Chicago,  IL 
(312)222-9202 


M 

Ncal  Metal,  Ltd. 
Neal  Metal 
San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)431-8643 


Ruth  Debenedictis 
Interiors  IFDA 
Ruth  Debenedictis 
Havertown,  PA 

(21S)44').()f,2S 


Sanders  Design 
Works  Inc. 
J.R.  Sanders,  Jr. 
Allied  Brd.  of  Trade 
New  York,  NY 
2)921-1118 


Shan  Tepper  Mayes 

Int. 

Shari  Tepper  Mayes 

Chicago,  IL 

(312)642-9449 


T.  Seidman  Interiors 
Teri  Seidman 
Allied  ASID,  IFDA 
New  York,  NY 
(212)888-6551 


Tom  Dennis  Design 
Michael  Spencer 
Chicago,  IL 
(312)  559-0490 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
(213)465-9546 


I  honias  Street 
1  )esigns 

Georgianne  Jirousek 
().rkPark,  IL 

(708)  848-5343 


I  rainor  and 
Associates  Design 
Paulette  Trainer 
Allied  ASID 
Sacramento,  CA 
(916)442-8860 


Walk  Up,  Inc. 
Dvora  Fields 
Allied  Member  ASID 
Scarsdale,  NY 
(914)725-3000 


Walk  Up,  Inc. 
Sandra  L.  Miller 
Allied  Member  ASID 
Scarsdale,  NY 
(914)725-3000 


Williams  Interiors 
Sharon  Williams 
ASID 

Marlton,  NJ 
(609)783-2841 


Windswept  House 
Interiors 

Katherine  B.  Klicko 
Flemington,  NJ 
(908)782-8311 


Thinking  of 
Decorating  oi 
Remodeling?  | 


Give  yourself  the 

DESIGNACCESS 

advantage: 

Value,  Convenience 

&  Protection 


1 ,  Discover  the  widest  choice  of 
interiors  products,  including  fine 
fabrics,  furniture  and  accessories  nc 
available  through  retail  stores. 

/.  Start  your  project  with  the  help 
of  professionals  who  understand  yo 
needs  and  respect  your  budget. 

J,  Get  the  best  value  for  your  invef 
ment  by  managing  your  project  wit 
a  DESIGN  ACCESS  charge  accoui^ 

•  Avoid  cash  payments  and  incur  no' 
interest  for  25  days. 

•  Get  a  convenient  monthly  statemer 
and  enjoy  full  protection  of  your 
deposits. 

•  Take  advantage  of  optional  financii 
at  competitive  rates. 

To  get  started,  contact  any  of  the  pro- 
fessionals pictured  here,  or  call  us  at 
1-800-822-2377  for  designers  in  your 
area  and  your  free,  no  obligation  charge 
account  application.  There  is  no  annual 
fee,  ever! 

DESIGN  ACCESS 
Pacific  Design  Center 
8687  Melrose  Ave.,  Suite  M30 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
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^yo{i/2lmrhS  cm/Z^o/s  —  art  miilatm^  a/ii/ cw?iJ>/€/N£/il//i^  nalure. 
/ro/n  tAe /na&t£rs  o/^^urc/e/i  oma/nen//. 
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For  a  comprehensive,  88  page  color  Haddonstone  catalog  ($10)  write  to 
Haddonstone  (USA)  Ltd,  201  Heller  Place,  Interstate  Business  Park,  Bellmawr,  NJ  08031,  USA.  Telephone:  609  93 1  7011  Fax:  609  931  0040 

Haddonstone  Ltd,  The  Forge  House,  East  Haddon,  Northampton  NN6  8DB,  England.  Telephone:  0604  77071 1  Fax:  0604  770027 
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Lorn  Ponder  Ltd. 
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M      B 
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Long  skirts  are  in,  bare  legs  are  back,  and  there  are  so  many 

shades  to  choose  from!  But  then,  you  always  knew  that  the  right  outfit 

of  accessories  is  what  suits  the  well-dressed  room. 


It  you're  looking  for  new  trends  inspired  by  timeless  tradition,  you'll  find  that  uncontrived 
perfection  in  English  decoration  at  Lx)ri  Ponder  Ltd.  1  Original  watercolors  of  amaryllis  or 
topiary  by  David  Connell.  2  Empire  wall  clock,  made  in  England.  3  Hand  painted  silk 
cushion.  4  Our  own  "Willamet"  chair,  C.O.M.  5  Scallop  dust  bin,  fabric  covered,  available 
in  three  colors  or  C.O.M.  6  English  design  needlepoint  carpet.  7  Our  own  "Decatur" 
bench,  18"H  54"L,  C.O.M.  8  Regency  bookcase  and  9  Gothic  bracket  firom  our  Seedling 
Collection.  10  Assortment  of  English  candleshades.  11  From  a  selection  of  antique  prints, 
paintings,  and  accessories,  all  from  Lx>ri  Ponder  Ltd.  5221  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  202-537-1010.  For  wholesak  iruiuiries,  please  caR  202-966-0348. 
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The  Spirit  of  Classicism 

The  Kallinikos^-  a  timeless  design  of  enduring  elegance. 
This  graceful  six  foot  bathtub  can  be  hand  built  in  virtually  any 
color.  Shown  here  with  the  Kallinikos  is  Kallista's  Echo™  series 
bath  set. 

Kallista  is  distributed  in  all  major  markets.  We  invite  you  to 
contact  us  to  see  Kallista's  complete  line  of  elegant  plumbing 
fixtures  for  the  bath,  including  bathtubs,  faucetry,  basins, 
shower  systems  and  accessories. 


KMLISTA 


1355  Market  Street,  #105 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

TEL  (510)  895-6400 

FAX  (510)  895-6990 


©  1992  Kallista,  Inc. 
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L  O  N  D  O 
The  "Canton  Rose'] 

The  "Canton  Rose"  fluted  oval 
washbasin,  individually  hancbi 
painted,  glazed  and  golcl 
embellished.  An  additional 
five  classic  designs  in  thi 
QII  London  Collection  are 
complimented  by  a  range  o 
hand  painted  porcelain 
accessories  and  hand  crafted 
cabinetry.  Available  from 
leading  bath  showrooms. 

For  further  information: 
Cielo,  Inc.  (714)  497-9596 


550.5  HuKirioN  A\i.\i  i,    Noiriii  Hoiin  w  oou.  CiA  91601 
(818)  508-099.}  Fax  (818)  508-1170 


Exclusively 

This  advertising  opportunity 

features  the  best  in  fine 

furniture,  design,  art  and 

antiques.  Look  for  it  again  in  the 

December  issue  of  HG. 

Yours 

For  further  information  on  this  special 
showcase,  please  contact: 

Karen  Niedzielski, 
Art  and  Antiques  Manager 
./•     (212)  880-2527 


360  Madison  Avenue   New  York,  NY    10017 
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NERMANN  WEEKS 

ATLANTA -AINSWORTH-NOAH  ■  BOSTON -SHECTER-MARTIN  •  CHICAGO -KIRK-BRUMMEL  •  DALLAS/HOUSTON -BOYD-LEVINSON  •  DANIA-8ILL  NESSEN  • 

DENVER  -  EGG  &  DART  •  LAGUNA  NIGUEL/SAN  FRANCISCO  -  SHEARS  &  WINDOW  •  LOS  ANGELES  -  A.  RUDIN  DESIGNS  •  NEW  YORK  -  JOHN  ROSSELLI  • 

PHOENIX -McNAMARA  &  HARRIS  •  TROY -CAMPBELL-LOUIS  ■  WASHINGTON,  D.O-J.  LAMBETH  •  TORONTO-DIANE  WATTS 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  CATALOG,  SEND  $25  TO  NIERMANN  WEEKS.  P  0  BOX  6671,  ANNAPOLIS.  MD  21401,  OR  VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOMS.  TO  THE  TRADE 


Draped  Tole  Table  26  x  26  x  26H 


Loggia  Arm  Chair  32  x  32  x  38H 


Mansard  Tole  Lantern  22  x  22  x  42H     •  i 


n  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries,  furniture  in  England  was 
crafted  by  hand.  In  that  regard,  Bevan 
Funnell  has  changed  very  little. 

The  most  important  technology  we 
have  is  the  hands  of  our  proud  crafts- 
men. And  their  dedication  to  building 
impeccable  replications  is  clearly  evident 
in  every  piece  of  Bevan  Funnell  furniture. 


gEVAN  pUNNELLJIMITED 

19^ 


uprofi 


:^ 


Bevan  Funnell,  Ltd.,  RO.  Box  1109,  High  Point,  NC  27261 

For  a  free  color  brochure  call  [919]  889-4800 
To  the  Accredited  Trade 


Design  Showrooms:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  TVoy  and  Washington,  DC 
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A.  Country  French  Chair  in  heechivood  with  pickled  finish  and  white 
fabric  seat.  Side  $129.  Arm  $149. 


B.  Louis  XVI  Style  Beechwood  Chair  in  pickled  finish  with  cane 
hack  and  white  fabric  seat.  Side  $199.  Arm  $229. 


C.  Ballroom  Chair  in  gold,  white  or  black.  $89.  Chair  cushion  in 
white  and  gold  $19. 


D.  Chinese  Chippendale  Chair  in  beechwood  with  cane  seat. 
Unfinished  Side  $139.  I.  nfinished  Arm  $179.  Pecan  or  pickled  finish. 
Side  $179.  Arm  $229. 


For  National  Ordering  by  VPS  call:  1800-433-4071 
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If  you  can 

imagine  it, 

we  can 

build  it. 
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Whatever  your  furniture  fantasy,  we 
can  create  it.  From  a  simple  unit  to  a 
multi-functional  room  setting  to 
anything  your  heart  desires,  we 
design,  build  and  install  furniture  just 
the  way  you  imagined  it.  For  over  17 
years  we've  been  reading  people's 
minds  -  and  putting  what's  in  them  on 
display  in  their  homes.  Call  us  now  at 
1-800-MANHATTAN  for  a  free  color 
brochure.  We  build  your  dreams  so 
you  can  live  them. 

MANHATTAN 


CABINETRY 


<L. 


^SrfZ^ 


All  showrooms  open  7  days 

lOOWest  72nd  St.  212-721-5151  I    1630  Second  Ave.  212-772-8870   I   233  East  59th  St.  212-750-9800  I  455  Park  Ave.  So.  212-889-8808  I  L.I.C.  Factory  718-9.37-4780 
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Designer  &  Matiufaeliirer  of  Exeeptional  Furniture 

For  the  Complete  I'M  Portfolio  send  $15  to:  Dept.  A  •  8772  Beverly  Boulevard  •  West  Hollywood  CA  90048  •  (213)  655-6238  FAX  (213)  655-6485 


99M  ^^^  preeminent  source 
'**^"  for  fine  interior  furnishings. 


AMBIENCE   212-688-0170 
Designers  of  custom  furniture  &  accessories  featuring  Transitional 
style  dyed  bark  armoire  with  black  lacquer  raised  moulding. 


SAXONY  CARPET  COMPANY   21  2  755  71 00 

"Rambouillet"  from  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  antique  repro- 
duction French  tapestries. 


KENT-BRAGALINE,  INC.   718-784-2012 
Fine  hand  screened  fabrics  with  companion  wallcoverings. 


:,,........    ......  ...^.    _, 2-832-2255 

Magnificent  ceramic  tile,  marble  &  granite. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  preeminent  source  for..! 

The  D&D  Building  contains  the  most  exclusive  interior  furnishings  firms  in  the  world.w 


GISBERT  RENTMEISTER   1  800  245  6028 
Classical  European  chenilles  and  wool  tapestries  shown  above 
with  fabrics  by  Metaphores...at  Ian  Wall  Ltd. 


"^ 


NANCY  CORZINE   212-758-5357 
A  collection  of  handcrafted  furniture  and  textiles  of  exceptional 
quality,  design  and  detail. ..at  Ian  Wall  Ltd. 


VOGHI    1-800-245-6028  J 

An  exquisite  collection  of  printed  paisleys  and  woven  jacquards. 
at  Ian  Wall  Ltd. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  212  758  5357 
From  our  Hailey  Place  Collection,  "Brickley  Border"  with 
"Shannon  Ivv"  ...at  Ian  Wall  Ltd. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


fine  interior  furnishing? 

Isaturing  the  ultimate  in  quality  &  design.  Available  through  your  design  professional. 


GO 


VAN  VECHTEN  TEXTILES,  INC.   212  758  5357 
10  years  of  domestic  chenilles.  Shown:  "Bolero"  &  "Metallix"... 
at  Ian  Wall  Ltd. 


RODOLPH,  INC.   212-758-5357 
A  Fortuny  inspired  lame    brocade,  "Grand  Prelude"  is  offered  in 
6  color\vavs...at  Ian  Wall  Ltd. 


JIM  THOMPSON  THAI  SILK   212  758  5357 
"Palmetto",  a  discharge  print  with  a  tropical  ambience,  combining 
textured  shading  and  color.. .at  Ian  Wall  Ltd. 


VALENTI  U.S.A.  INC.   212-308-1212 
Timeless  elegance  in  home  furnishing.  "Arbol"  table  in  verdigris, 
bronze — brass  &  leather  armchair. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  Yark  City      f 


GO 


The  preeminent  source  for..{ 

The  D&D  Building  contains  the  most  exclusive  interior  furnishings  firms  in  the  work 


BRUETON  INDUSTRIES,  INC.   212  838  1630 

Stunning,  scintillating  and  stylized. 

Reflections  designed  by  ).  Wade  Beam. 


FORO  MARBLE  CO.,  INC.   718  852  2322 
Importers,  fabricators  and  installers  of  marble  and  granite  for  tiles, 
furniture,  furnishings  and  custom  interiors. 


ROSECORE   212  421  7272 

Carpets  •  Wallcovering  •  Fabrics 

Traditional  and  contemporary  patterns. 


SILAS  SEANDEL  STUDIO   212  371  6726 
"Sea  Fern  X"  wall  sculpture  in  copper,  brass  &  bronze.  "Bronze 
Forms  11"  cocktail  table,  maintenance  free  on  casters,  executed  in 
pewter  and  bronze. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  StreetTNew  York  City| 


fine  interior  furnishings. 

featuring  the  ultimate  in  quality  &  design.  Available  through  your  design  professional. 


ao 


CAROLE  GRATALE,  INC.   212  838  8670 
The  finest  collection  of  metal  furniture  and  accessories. 


ANTHONY  LOMBARDO/AUFFRANCE  INC. 

212-371-9632 
Presenting  a  new  collection  of  traditional  handcarved  French 
furniture  reproductions. 


BERGAMO  FABRICS  212  888  3333 
Featuring  the  world  renowned  fabric  collections  from  Lorenzo  Rubelli, 
Bises  Novita  and  Sahco  FHesslein. 


PATTERSON,  FLYNN  &  MARTIN,  INC.   212-688-7700 
Le  Jardin  Francais  Collection,  exclusive  French  Boucle. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Adelsen  Galleries,  inc. 

The  Mark  Hotel 

25  East  77th  Street,  3rd  Fl. 

(212)439-6800 
Fax:439-6870 

Jim  Ritchie  Recent  Sculpture                                                            1 
American  impressionist  Painting-November,  December     1 

Coe  Kerr  Gallery 

49  East  82nd  Street 

(212)628-1340 
Fax:  737-93  14 

Fanny  Brennan-  Small  Paintings                                                              ^ 
October  20-  November  14                                                                         1 

Cliaries  Cewles  Gallery 

420  West  Broadway 

(212)925-3500 
Fax:  925-3501 

Toshiko  Takaezu-September                                                          11 
Skrebneski-October                                                                           1 

Crown  Point  Press 

568  Broadway 

(212)226-5476 
Fax:966-7042 

New  Prints  by  Richard  Diebenkorn                                                 ■ 
Through  October  17,  1992                                                                       1 

Marisa  del  Re  Gallery 

41  East  57th  Street 

(212)688-1843 
Fax:688-7019 

"Tooker's  Women",  Works  by  George  Tooker  from  1949-1992.  ' 
October  22-December  5 

Ricliard  L.  Feigen  &  Co. 

49  East  68th  Street 

(212)628-0700 
Fax:  249-4574 

Master  Paintings  of  Five  Centuries:1  550- 1  950                        1 
From  Carracci  to  Copley  to  Courbet  to  Cornell                          1 

Forum  Gallery 

745  Fifth  Avenue 

(212)355-4545 
Fax:  355-4547 

Wendy  Mark:  New  Paintings  and  Monotypes 
Abraham  Walkowitz:  Major  Works 
September  17-October  17     ^BJ^im^^S^M 

Anita  Friedman  Fine  Art 

980  Madison  Avenue 

(212)472-1527 
Fax:  5  17-2174 

20th  Century  Masters-September 

Barry  Friedman  Ltd. 

1117  Madison  Avenue 

and 

IHouk  Friedman 

1  094  Madison  Avenue 


(212)794-8950 
Fax:  794-8889 

(212)628-5300 
Fax:  861-1030 


"Liberation  of  the  Aesthetic"  ^ 

Russian  Avant-garde  1910-1930 
Paintings,  Works  on  paper.  Photography, 
Architectural  and  Graphic  Design  and  Porcelain. 
September  24-November  7 


Nolira  Haime  Gallery 

41  East  57th  Street 


Peter  Joseph  Gallery 

745  Fifth  Avenue 


Knoedler  &  Company 

1  9  East  70th  Street 


Midtown  Payson  Galleries 

745  Fifth  Avenue 


(212)888-3550 
Fax:888-7869 


(212)751-5500 
Fax:  751-0213 


(212)794-0550 
Fax:  772-6932 


(212)758-1900 
Fax:832-2226 


Francisco  Sutil  through  October  17 
Silvio  Merlino  October  20-November  21 


Child's  Ploy:  Furniture  for  Children 
A/D  At  the  Peter  Joseph  Gallery 
September  1 7-October  24 


Donald  Sultan-September 

Frank  Stella-October 

Helen  Fronkenthaler-November 


Isabel  Bishop:  Nine  Walking  Pictures,  October  13-November  14 
Robert  Kushner:  IV  Seasons 


Schmidt  Bingham  Gallery 

41  West  57th  Street,  3rd  Fl. 


(212)888-1  122 
Fax:  754-1863 


Morris  Graves, "Reconciling  Inner  &Outer  Realities" 

1932-1992 

September  9-October  24 
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"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet" 


This  Bessarabian  Carpet  measures  9.10  x  7.10,  and  is  of  exceptional  flair  and  vitality. 

The  dark  chocolate  brown  ground  is  a  perfect  backdrop  to  emphasize  the  abundant  use 

of  vanilla,  apricot,  mocha,  leaf  green,  beige  and  the  incidental  accents  of  ruby  red. 

The  enlarged  swag  design  diapering  the  field  adds  drama  and  whimsey  to  this  beautifully 

executed  carpet.  A  ribbon  pattern  wraps  around  the  entire  border  interspersed  with 

floral  sprays,  making  for  a  distinctively  gracious  frame. 

This  l^allcri)  features  an  CLicctic  array  of  room  size  carpets  ami  sniail  collector  pieces  of  outstaiuiiii^  )uerit  in  Oriental  and  European  uvaves. 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

in  New  York 

at  15  East  57th  Street 
212-759-3715 


■J)ealm 
■  •Isioaatioii  I 

^^  Jnc.     ^ 


An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 
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•ANTIQUES- 
East  63rd  Street  New  York,  NY  10021   (212)  838-4005 
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Color  Portfolio  On  Request, 
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Every  piece  of  antique  furniture  is 
a  unique  work  of  art. 


"""^^^^^mW^- 


But  once  in  a  whiles  uniqueness 
happens  twice. 


Among  the  thousands  of  pieces  of  EngUsh  and  French  antique  furniture  at  Mill  House 

of  Woodbury,  only  a  special  few  come  in  pairs.  (The  mirror,  too,  has  a  twin;  there 

simply  wasn't  room  for  it  in  the  photo.)  But  whether  it's  two  of  a  kind  or  simply  one 

glorious  piece  you're  looking  for,  we  know  you'll  find  your  heart's  desire  somewhere  in 

our  1 7  showrooms  —  and  at  very  sensible  country  prices. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

1964       TWENTY^EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1992" 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798      Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Mary  Cassatt  (1844-1926),  Ellen  Seated  Holding  An  Apple ,  created  in  1899 
Pastel  on  paper,  22  x  17'/»  inches 


The  Richard  York  Gallery  represents  significant  American  painting,  drawing,  and 
sculpture  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  collection  includes  the 
Hudson  River  School,  Genre  and  Still-Life  Painting,  Impressionism,  the  Ash  Can 
School,  and  twentieth-century  Modernism,  Abstraction,  and  Realism. 


RICHARD  YORK  GALLERY 

21  East  65th  St.,  NY,  NY  10021     212-772-9155    Fax:212-288-0410 
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Gilded  bronze  and  enamel  Circa  1870 
Length  35",  Width  26" 


MAKVIN  ALEXANDER,  INC. 

315  E,  62nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  •  212-838-2320 

Xhandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/Decorative  Accessiirics 


NAG  A  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

Marilyn  and  James  Marinaccio 

145  East  61st  Street      New  York,  NY     10021 

212  593  2788      Fax  212  308  2451 


One  of  a  pair  of  exceptionally  fine  Momoyama  period  screens  illustrating  the  rare  subject  of  horses  and 

grooms  in  stables. 

VISIT  OUR  GARDEN  BROWNSTONE  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  10  A.M.  TO  5  P.M. 
SORRY,  NO  CATALOGUES.  HOWEVER,  WE  WELCOME  ALL  INQUIRIES  ABOUT  OUR 

EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION. 


URSUS  PRINTS 


"A  GROUP  OF  AURICULAS,"  (1803). 
THIS  PRINT  IS  FROM  DR.  ROBERT  THORNTON'S  TEMPLE  OF  FLORA 
PUBLISHED  IN  LONDON  BY  THE  AUTHOR  BETWEEN  1799  AND  1807. 

THIS  IMPRESSION  IS  A  MINT  EXAMPLE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  RAREST 
AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  IMAGES  FROM  THIS  SERIES.  18  x  llVi  INCHES. 

FINE  ANTIQUE  DECORATIVE  PRINTS, 
DRAWINCiS  ANII  WATERCOLORS 

981  MADISON  AVENUE  IN  THECARLYLE  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY  10021    TELEPHONE  212/772-8787 

EVELYN  L.  KRAUS 


Furniture  as  Art 


L.  &  J.G.  STICKI.EY  TALL  CASE  CLOCK,  G.  STICKLEY  LAMP  TABLE,  TIFFANY  UIMP. 
CHARLES  PARTRIDGE  ADAMS  OIL  ON  CANVAS 

From  our  distinctive  collection  of 

fine  and  decorative  arts,  1870-1940. 

Specializing  in  the  Arts  &  Crafts  movement. 


G    E    O    F    F    R    E 


E      R 


GALLERY 


1730  21st  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009  •  202-483-5005 


In  the  gardens  of  Syon  Lodge 


Our  Carpets  Cover 
The  World 


Antique  Sera  pi 

10'-9"x  13'-1" 

Antique  Ivory  Sultan  Abad 

9'  X  12' 


Established  1905 

J.H.  MINASSIAN  &  CO. 

The  Exclusive  Oriental  Rug  Store 


Pacific  Design  Center  (Our  Only  Location)  8687  Melrose  Ave.  Ste.  G292  Los  Angeles,  Ca  900693  1  0-657-7000    FAX  310-657-6519 


Boxes  are  our  Business 

...  all  sizes,  shapes  and  styles  .  .  . 

Our  new  58-page  color  catalogue  features  a  cross  section 
of  our  extraordirmry  collection.  $15.00  post  paid. 

66  Elm  Street  •  New  Canaan,  CT  06840  •  203-972-1050 
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315  EAST  62  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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1 

CHRYSTIAN  AUBUSSON 

'JkA         ANTIQUITES 
"^■l  (212)  755-24321  jF  ^ 


hi^Jl 


BJET 


INC. 


"TIOUES        «|l2)  832^386         DECORATIONS 
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nique  French  &  Continental  Furniture  •  Paintings 
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PARIS  ANTIQUES 

"  F/ne  English,  French  &  Continental  Antiqu" 


BETWEEN  1ST  &  2ND  AVENUE 


THIRD  FLOOR 


73 
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We  now  present  our 

Studio  collection  of 

Fine  Biedermeier  Replicas 


E' 


ILEEn«|AriE«AriTIQUES 


JANE  .  Al 


150  Thompson  Street,  Fiew  York  Citv  N.Y.  10012 
(212)475-2988 

Call  or  write  for  our  free  catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL 

FINE    ART     AND 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS 


\5HOH^.^^^ 


OCTOBER  24  THROUGH 
OCTOBER  29,  1992 

Saturday  through  Wednesday:  llam-8pm. 

Thursday:  11am— 6pm. 
Gala  Preview,  Friday,  October  23:  6-9  pm. 

THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT 
ARMORY  ^ 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  67TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


f^^mmisi 


With  a  benefit  for  Memorial  Sloan-Ketterin(;  Cancer  Center 

Willi  the  co-operaiioii  .i/Thc  National  Antique  &  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 

For  further  information  contact:  New  York  (212)  382  0969    London  (071)  734  S491  or  Fax  (071)  494  4604 


Artoftke 
Ancient  World 

Greek,  Etruscan, 

Roman,  Egyptian, 

&  Near  Eastern 

Antiquities 


Send  for  our  new  FREE  full-color 

32  page  brochure. 

Our  1992  full-color  catalog- 

96  pages,  480  objects-  $10.00 


Established  1942 

royal-athena  galleries 

Jerome  M.  Eisenberg,  Ph.D.,  Director 


153  East  57th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  (212)  355-2034     Fax:  (212)  688-0412 

332  North  Beverly  Dr.  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
Tel:  (310)  550-1199     Fax:  (310)  550-1395 

,  •'       Royal-Athena  at  B.A.  Seaby  Ltd. 
7  Davies  St.,  London  WIY  ILL,  England 
Tel:  071-495-2590     Fax:  071-491-1595 


Introducing  Country 


wamrn 


Largest  selection  of  authentic  antique  beds  in  New  York. 

Including  iroa  iron  &  brass  and  wood-French, 

English  and  Americaa  King  and  queen  sizes  available. 

Exclusive  line  of  fine  linens  also  available. 


ALICE'S 

ANTIQUES 

505  Columbus  Ave.  (84  th  Street)  New  York,  NY  10024 
(212)8"'4-3400  •  Tues-Sua  •  NoontoBOO 
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LIZA  HYDE 

Antique  Japanese  Screens 


by  appointment  only  212-752  3581 

Fax:  212-751-6319 


A  pair  of  six  leaf  Japanese  paper  screens.  ,v. 

Edo  period,  18th-19th  century.  Sumi, 

mineral  color  on  gold  leaf.  - 

Each  screen  57V2"  H.  x  12'L-. 

From  the  estate  of  Anne  Baxter  and  are  said  to  have  belonged  to 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  her  grandfather,  who  gave  them  to  her  mother. 


LAURA  ^.%^  FISHER 


New  York  City's  largest,  most    vf^HMSK'-'     ™gs-  paisley  shawls.  Beacon 
exciting  selection  of  antique      'i^<(wjJH)^"     blankets,  vintage  accessories, 
quilts,  coverlets,  hooked     '''''-^^''     American  folk  art, 

GALLERY  #84'  (212)  838-2596 


ISth  jiid  Hth  Century  Japanese  and  Chinese  .Arts 


m^;\lN;^ 


C;ollenes»5f;&  #5b 
1  or  Inquiries  Call, 
Tel:  (212)  223-4h(U) 
lax:(212)22.V4601 


connoisseur... 


:<5;:  </>rj)<^  ■■<■  y  -"- 

"Log  Cabin,  Windmill  Blades"  pieced  quilt,  c.  1880,  wool 


A  masterfully  carved  wood,  mixed  metals  and  lacquer  study  of  Kwanyu  and 
his  attendant,  the  details  inlaid  in  mother-of-pearl  and  kirikftne  gold  leaf. 
Signed  by  the  Japanese  master  Shoryusai  Kogyoku.  19th  century.  Height, 
with  lacquered  wood  stand,  13.5" 


AT 
THE 


Mamiattan  Art  Ov  Antiques  Center 


The  Nation's  Largest  and  Finest  Antiques  Center.  104  Galleries  Featuring  Furniture,  Silver,  Jewelry,  Oriental  and  Other  Objets  d'Art. 
1050  Second  Ave.  at  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)355-4400  Open  Daily  10:30-6,  Sun.  12-6.  Convenient  Parking.  Open  to  the  public. 


^^tl^U 


15th  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 

America's  finest  cintique 

collection  of  Korean  chests, 

paintings,  ceramics,  and 

many  artifacts. 


KOREANA 

ART  &  ANTIQUES 

963  MADISON  AVE. 

(BET.  75-76  STS.) 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 

(212)  249-0400 


20TH  CENTURY  AUCTIONS 

Arts  &  Crafts  ■  Modern  Design 

■  Italian  Glass  ■ 

■  November  15, 1992  in  Chicago  ■ 


Rare  Italian  Glass 

Important  Collection  of  Italian  Glass 

Color  Catalogs  $25.  •  $35.  Foreign 

Mission  Furniture,  American  &  European 

Art  Pottery  and  Art  Glass,  50's  Furniture 

and  Decorative  Objects 

Color  Catalogs  $25.  •  $35.  Foreign 
please  specify  which  sale  when  ordering 

Absentee  Bids  Welcome  •  Delivery  Worldwide 
Everything  Guaranteed 

Don  Treadway  Gallery 

2128  Madison  Rd.  Cincinnati,  OH  45208 
513-321-6742  Fax:513-871.7722 
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/'ou  will  find  our  show- 
rooms filled  with  one  of 
.     the  largest  collections  of 
antique  Persian  and  Oriental 
rugs  in  the  country. 
We  are  displaying  here  a  few, 
for  you  to  enjoy: 
To  the  left,  an  Oushtik,  late 
19th  century,  17x10  feet; 
to  the  right,  a  Ltiviir  Kermun, 
11x8  feet; 

below,  a  Bakhshaish,  a  rug 
that  measures  20  x  1  5  feet. 
Visit  or  call  us  for  much  more. 
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319  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  213-8400 
D&D  Building 

979  Third  Avenue  -  7th  floor 
(212)  759-0505 
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Llassic  Lninese 
i#    Furniture 

Iff    Japanese  Screens 


Works  of  Art 


A  fine  Japanese  18th  century  six-panel  screen. 

553  Pacific  Avenue         San  Francisco,  CA  94133        415.677.9770        10  -  5  Monday  through  Friday         10  -  4  Saturday 


BLUE  HOUSE 


f  ST.  1915 


ANTIQUES 


lermeier 


8440  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  90069 

1402  Montana  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  CA.   90403 

(213)852-0747  (310)451-2243 


EDWARD  S.  CURTIS 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
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FLURY  &  COMPANY 

LOIS  FLURY 

322  First  Avenue  South  •  Seattle,  Washington  98104 
(206)  587-0260  •  FAX  (206)  382-3519 
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17ih-13tft  Century  Furniture^  Engravings  & 


Decorative  Accessories 


GEORGETOWN  .  2900  M  Street,  N.W.  •  Washington,  DC.  20007  .  202-338-7710 

LOS  ANGELES  •  8452  Melrose  Place  .  Los  Angeles.  California  90069  .  213-658-8456 

NANTUCKET  .  7  Center  Street  •  Nantucket,  Massachusetts  02554  .  508-228-6673 


i^^jOitii/f/n.>fiiH'/f^    ill/ci/a/tf  ,^//f/cri<)r ,   {(jfttws'ctt//)f(f/'e 


pele's  chalice  -  blue  pearl  absolute  black  granite  waterfall  face  ot  etctied  glass 


Gfeat/n^  a  ,si///i/}/io/it/  (}/"se/is/fa/  f////)/v^^/o/is 
nMtA  a6'So/iife/t/  no  s/j/cr^'//. 


GIOVANNI    .    PO  BOX  31  1,  KULA,  HI,  96790    •    808-874-7312 


Made 
Affordable 


tJeautiful  graphic  repro- 
ductions have  been  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  to  recreate 
these  classic  masterpieces. 
Each  piece  is  then  enhanced 
by  our  studio  artists  with 
beautiful  brushwork  and 
texturing  to  create  an  auth- 
entic finish. 

These  wonderful  works 
of  art  come  to  you  in  indiv- 
idually designed  and  hand- 


Lc  Printemps  (Spring) 
Pierre  Auguste  Cot 

crafted  period  frames  which 
are  lovingly  produced  using 
old  world  ornamentation 
and  techniques. 

Museum-type  title  medal- 
lions add  an  extra  air  of 
authenticity. 

Michelangelo  to  Van 
Gogh  . . .  Seascapes  . . . 
Abstracts  . . .  Prices  range 
from  $79  and  up. 

Custom  frames  available. 


The  Masters  Gallery 

New  Showroom!  7075  '/2  Vineland  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood,  CA  91605 

(800)  642-5537'  (818)  982-5039 

Send  $7.50  for  full-color  catalog,  refundable  with  first  purchase. 

We  offer  a  30-day  satisfaction  guarantee  or  your  money  back. 

Visa  and  MasterCard  accepted. 


'.-^ -^-i::^?^ 


WHAT'S  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE... 

^_y^  nd  it's  a  good  investment!  Historical  Properties  sells  a  \N\6e  array  ot  sports, 
f^y%y  entertainment  and  political  memorabilia.  From  an  1829  land  grant  signed 
by  Andrew  Jackson  to  a  1965  Beatles  album  signed  by  Paul  McCartney,  Historical 
Properties  is  a  collector's  dream! 

For  information,  coll  1-800-433-0066. 
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Est.  1982 


Specialists  in  decorative  Ceramics,  Limestone,  18th  Century  Stone  ana  Terracotta  Floors 


Antique  Blanc  Rose 


,':  Please  ring  for  a  brochure 

583  Kings  RoaA,  London  SW6  2EH,  England    Teh  071-371  7778    Fax:  071-371  8395 
31  East  Elm  Street,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  U.S.A.    Teh  (203)  862  9538    Fax:  (203)  629  5484 
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Appointment  Recommended 
HOURS:    MON.  -  FRI.   9-5 


ELEGANCE  REVISITED 


PHILADELPHIA 

512  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA.  19147 
Telephone  215-629-1700 
FAX  *  215-592-8441 


NEW  YORK 
138  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10001 
Telephone  212-255-0135 


'Hell,  Time  To  Go  Fishing' 


J.  Seward  Johnson,  Jr. 


Bronze,  Lifesize 


THE  MUSEUM  EDITION 

A  comprehensive,  limited  edition  book  on  the  artist's  work. 
Hondbound  in  leather  or  suede,  with  an  original  drawing  by  the  artist.  $900/$925 


EXHIBITIONS 

Seville,  Spain  at  EXPO  '92 

Chicago,  IL 

Fort  Pierce,  FL 

Palm  Desert,  CA 

Washington,  DC 

SCULPTURE  PLACEMENT,  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  9709,  Washington,  D.C.  20016    tele:  202.362.9310    fax:  202.944.4416 
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ainted   secretary,    c.    1780 

Tnis  olack  lacquer   bureau  Dookcase  rrom  Hollana  is  an 

outstanding  example  or  tne  continental  Neoclassical  style.  It  w^as 

selected,  oy  Macy's  o\vn  Joe  Cicio  lor  our  extensive  collections  in 

Tne  Comer  Snop  Antique  Galleries, 

9tli  Floor,  Herald  Square,  212-560-4049. 

mocys 

Outside  New  York,  1-800-343-0121.  Items  subject  to  prior  sale. 
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Kitchen  Interior  Design 

SieMatic  has  been  creating  unique 
and  innovative  kitchen  design  for  more 
than  half-a-century. 

Now  the  standard  of  excellence  for  kitchen  interior 
design  worldwide,  SieMatic  combines  the  tradition  of 
fine  European  craftsmanship  with  the  ingenuity  of 
German  engineering.  The  selection  of  available  finishes 
includes  traditional  woods,  contemporary  laminates, 
high  gloss  lacquer,  and  mirror-like  polyester.  Available 
through  your  architect  or  interior  designer.  (Also 
available  in  Canada). 


CaU  1-800-765-5266  for  catalog 

1 

Available  Now! 
The  SieMatic 
Kitchen  Book 

n  Yes,  please  send  me  the  SieMatic 

Kitchen  Book,  182  full-color  pages  illustrating 

the  finest  in  kitchen  design.  I  have  enclosed  $14.50 

($12.00  for  catalog,  plus  $2.50  for  postage  and  handling). 

SieMatic  Corporation,  Dept.  HGNIO 

P.O.  Box  936,  Langhorne,  PA  19047 

Name 


Address  . 

City 

Phone  ( 


State - 


Zip- 


Kitchen  Interior  Design  by  SieMatic 
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PEOPLE  ^ 

I  would  hate  to  eat  dried 
shrimp,  but  I  think  it's 
cool  that  other  people 
do  and  I'm  happy  I 
don't  have  to."  Tibor  Kal- 
man.  kingpin  of  the  progres- 
sive New  York  design  firm 
M&Co — all-purpose  visual    ^^B  ii 

consultants  and  dauntless  advocates  of  what  Kalman 
calls  "ideas,  ideas,  ideas,  not  empty  decoration" — is  giv- 
ing a  guided  tourof  oneof  his  latest  projects.  As  editor  in 
chief  of  Co/ori,  a  new  multilingual  magazine  financed  by 
the  Italian  clothing  manufacturer  Benetton  and  geared 
to  teens  the  world  over,  Kalman  has  finally  been  ^^^ 
given  a  forum  broad  enough  to  encompass  his  ;  "  f> 
far-fiung  energies  and  imagination. 

"We  want  to  create  a  sense  of  a  supercom- 
munity  among  young  people  that  isn't  based 
on  national  origins  or  where  people 
jn.     live  but  where  people's  heads  and 
'^    spir^f%-e,"  he  explains,  paging  through  arti 
cles,  puffing  on  a  cigarette.  "The  main  thing  we're 
trying  to  inform  our  audience  about  is  tolerance  for  each 
other's  cultures."  Toward  that  end  the  semian- 
nual publication  has  run  features  on  every- 
thing from  global  snacking — Iranians  like 
watermelon  seeds;  the  Japanese  go  for  a 
briny  treat  that  both  disgusts  and  delights 


Kalman — to  unsung  humani- 
tarians, ingenious  uses  of  gar- 
bage, and  why  some  aphrodis- 
iacs are  better  than  others. 

Not  many  college-dropout 
self-taught  graphic  designers 
wind  up  directing  an  award- 
winning  Talking  Heads  video 
and  two  Subaru  television  ads  and  producing  their  own 
line  of  humorously  skewed  timepieces.  Nor  do  they  keep 
a  bagel  tacked  to  their  bulletin  board  and  profess  an 
abiding  admiration  for  "really  dumb  and  simple  things." 
Kalman  isn't  a  one-man  band,  though.  His  wife,  Maira 
Kalman,  writer  and  illustrator  of  arguably  the 
wittiest;  most  original  children's  books  since 
Ludwig  Bemelmans,  is  the  one  who  erased 
/  ^^^^,0^  all  but  the  nimibers  one,  four,  and  ten  from 
the  M&Clo  watch  that  wound  up  in  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  M&Co,  in 
turn,  makes  the  typography  in  her  books 
jibe  with  her  endearingly  wigged-out  charac- 
ters. {Max  in  Hollyu'ood,  Baby,  the  latest  adventure 
of  her  poet  dog  and  his  "dazzling  Dalmatian  bride,"  is 
due  this  month  from  Viking.) 

The  Kalmans' joint  history  dates  back  to  their  NYU 
days  in  the  late  sixties,  when  Tibor  took  off  to  harvest 
sugarcane  in  Cuba  and  Maira  wrote  "tormented  poetry." 
Now  the  parents  of  ten-\ear-old  Lulu  (whose  middle 


i  ly  Act  No  design  role  is  out  of  character  for  the  four  Kalmans 


By  Margot  Guralnick 


Producer  Bella  Broccoli,  left,  a 
character  from  Maira  Kalman's  new 

book,  Max  in  Hollywood,  Baby, 

toasts  Max  with  a  brussels  sprouts 

and  sauerkraut  shake. 


2> 


/ 


./ 


Alex,  Lulu,  and 
Tibor  Kalman, 
top,  in  Maira's 
studio.  Center: 
M&Co's  Askew 
clock.  Above  and 
left:  The  living 
room  is  outfitted 
with  what  Tibor 
calls  "generic 
furniture."  Maira's 
studio  is  screened 
by  a  steel-frame 
window  wall. 


A  slightly  twisted 
hail  filled  with  book, 
"tes  the  two  ends 
"»e  apartment. 
ight:  The  movie 
from  Max  in 
ood,  Baby. 


Aiex  m  his  narrow  bedroom,  right,  which 
architect  Ross  Anderson  of  the  New  York  firm 
Anderson/Schwartz  modeled  after  a  sleeping 
car  on  a  train.  Details  see  Resources. 
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"Dumb  and  simple  things"  are  what  grab  the  Kalmai 


name  is  Bodoni,  after  a  favorite  typeface)  and 
Alex,  seven,  the  couple  also  share  newly  enlarged 
quarters  in  a  1 930s  Greenwich  Village  apartment 
building  with  their  cockatiel,  Barney,  and  a  lot  of 
books.  So  many  books,  in  fact,  that  the  Kalman 
reference  library  became  the  backbone  of  archi- 
tect Ross  Anderson's  plan  when  he  joined  their 
snug  one-bedroom  apartment  with  the  not- 
much-bigger-one  next  door.  What  Anderson 
dubbed  the  "wall  of  knowledge,"  a  long  angular 
hall  lined  with  Erector  set— style  shelves,  now 
•     serves  as  a  tidy  link  between  the  two  spaces.  Off 
the  front  door  there's  the  living/dining  room,  which  is 
really  the  everything  room  because  it  includes  Maira's 
narrow  studio,  set  off  by  a  glass  and  steel  window  wall.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  another  window  wall  encloses 
— and  exposes — the  master  bedroom,  and  across  the  way 
Alex  builds  wooden  boats,  practices  flying,  and  sleeps  in  a 
sliver  of  a  room  arranged  like  a  train  couchette. 

The  design  statement  ends  there.  Walls  are  uninter- 
rupted expanses  of  white;  no  collections  are  on  display, 
except  f(^r  a  kitchen  lineup  of  soda  bottles  from  recent 
trips  to  India  and  the  Caribbean.  Most  of  the  furniture 
falls  into  Tibor's  "so  dumb  and  simple  you  don't  even  no- 
tice it"  category,  and  even  pieces  hammered  together  by 
Lulu  and  Alex,  the  resident  table  makers,  have  the  spare 
serviceable  look  of  Bauhaus  prototypes.  "Pretty  much 
everything  we  live  with  is  useful  either  for  making  art  or 
for  making  meals,"  observes  Maira,  whose  mother  lives 
nearby  and  keeps  the  family  fed.  Which  means  that  when 
friends,  such  as  upstairs  neighbor  Isaac  Mizrahi,  drop  in, 
they  are  likely  to  find  all  four  Kalmans  at  work — Tibor 
on  the  phone  discussing  the  documentary  on  world-wide 
street  music  he's  about  to  make,  Maira  sketching  the  man 

she  spotted  in  Miami 

walking  his  black  pig 

^^  9Br      after  dinner.  Lulu 

dreaming  up  her  next 
carpentry  project,  and 
Alex  balanced  on  the 
back  of  the  sofa  with 
his  arms  flapping.  A 
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The  kitchen 
features  a 
mustard  linoleum 
floor,  a  table 
built  into  a 
corner,  and  a 
foreign  soda 
bottles  display. 


Looks  tired. 


Takes  a  Jacuzzi. 


i^ 


Then  a  sauna. 


Feels  like  new. 
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ART 


Constructivism  in  the  Round 


No  single  party  line 
encompasses  Vladimir 
Tallin's  Counter-relief, 
1914-15,  above,  the 
organic  forms  of  Boris 
Ender's  Colors  of 
Nature.  1 924,  ri^ht,  the 
stylization  of  Sara 
Bunzis's  The  Forge, 
1 931 ,  below,  and  Ivan 
Kudriashev's  Automobile, 
1918,  above  right,  and 
the  elemental  quality 
of  suprematist  Ivan  Puni's 
Relief  with  Hammer, 
1915-21,  below  right. 


Seen  from  a  distance  of  some  seventy  years,  the 
Russian  constructivists  seem  to  be  one  big  hap- 
py revolutionary  family  committed  to  primary 
colors  and  interpenetrating  circles,  squares, 
and  triangles.  But  back  in  1915,  at  the  Saint  Petersburg 
opening  of  "0.1  U:  The  Last  Futinist  Exhibition,"  lead- 
ing young  artists  Kasimir  Malevich  and  Vladimir  Tat- 
lin  fell  into  a  fistfight.  For  them,  as  for  many  of  their 
peers,  feelings  were  high  and  ideologies  opposed.  Ma- 
levich had  surprised  everyone  by  hanging  canvases  of 
composed,  spatially  mysterious  geometric  shapes  set  in 
an  infinity  of  white  space,  which  made  an  ideological 
case  against  Tatlin's  sculptiual  constructions  of  scrap 
metal  and  cardboard.  The  immaterial  was  confronting 
the  material,  and  ideology  got  physical. 

These  and  other  splendid  disagreements  pulse  this 
fall  on  the  walls  of  the  newly  restored  and  expanded 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York  in 
a  show  called  "fhe  Great  Utopia"  (Sept.  25-Dec. 
\        15).  With  more  than  eight  hundred  objects,  its 
simple  critical  mass  provides  evidence  that  the 
Russian  avant-garde  movement  was  among 
the  most  innovative  and  vital  of  the  centtuy. 
"The  Great  Utopia"  discounts  any  single 
party  line  of  constructivist  grcjupthink. 
Some  of  the  works  are  arranged  to  re-cre- 
ate the  original  shows,  and  these  sugges- 
tive juxtapositions  conjure  the  positions 
and  conflicts  that  galvanized  advanced 
Russian  artists  fr(Mn  1915  to  1932. 
By  the  last  curve  of  the  ramp  in 


Neiu  facets  of  the  Russian 

avant-garde  emerge  at 

the  Guggenheim  Museum 

By  Joseph  Giovannini 


We  almost  hate  to  part  with  it 
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Alexander  Deineka's  Demonstration.  1926,  above,  and  Vladimir 

and  Georgi  Stenberg's  Springtime,  1929,  opposite,  represent 

the  reemergence  of  figuration  within  the  avant-garde. 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  luminous  rotunda,  it  is  clear  that 
the  avant-garde's  experiments  were  not  just  abstract, 
formalist,  and  nonobjective  but  also  organic  and  figura- 
tive. It  is  also  clear  in  this  survey  of  an  era  that  the  con- 
structivists  were  moving,  in  Tatlin's  phrase,  "into 
everyday  life."  But  for  Stalin,  much  of  the  exhibition 
might  have  been  available  in  the  GUM  department  store 
in  the  1930s.  Suprematist  plates  and  saucers  by  Male- 
vich,  Kandinsky,  and  Nicholas  Suetin  swirl  with  richly 
colored  abstract  shapes;  textile  designs  by  Sara  Bunzis 
incorporate  mechanical  patterns;  a  watercolor  by  Ivan 
Kudriashev  goes  so  far  as  to  propose  a  suprematist  truck. 
The  pieces — many  of  them  new  to  the  West  and  little 
known  even  in  Russia — shed  light  on  an  incompletely 
understood  period.  Scholars  of  the  avant-garde,  official- 
ly discouraged  for  decades  by  the  USSR,  are  still  sorting 
out  facts  and  interpretations  as  material  emerges  from 
attics  and  archives.  The  show  introduces  several  new  fig- 
ures— perceptual  artist  Boris  Ender,  for  example,  who 
favored  organic  forms — and  some  brilliant  new  works: 
Olga  Rozanova's  painting  of  large  stunning  red  scjuares, 
soured  by  a  plane  of  violet,  seems  to  anticipate  Rothko  by 
decades.  The  exhibition  also  gives  greater  credit  to  peo- 
ple who  have  seemed  marginal,  such  as  Ivan  Puni,  whose 
sculptural  wall  reliefs  resemble  Tatlin's,  dematerialized 
with  paint.  There  are  surprises  even  for  enthusiasts  who 
have  soaked  up  all  the  Russian  avant-garde  shows  since 
glasnost.  Among  them:  a  stark  and  powerful  group  of 
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black  paintings  doiif  by  Alexanclci  Rodcbcnko  in  the 
late  teens  and  early  1 92()s  reunited  f oi  the  first  lime. 

The  curators'  pluralistic  approach  generates  a  nutn- 
beiol  insights.  One  isaclearei  perspective  on  the  peren- 
nial tug-of-vvar  between  abstiact  and  representational 
art.  Figui  alive  art  appaienlly  leappeared  earlier  than 
generally  thought,  in  the  mid  1920s,  well  in  advance  of 
state-imposed  socialist  realism,  the  show  suggests,  some 
artists  were  coming  to  believe  that  the  language  of  non- 
objective  art — at  first  thought  to  be  a  universally  under- 
stood vocabulary  of  lines,  planes,  and  (olor — could  not 
say  what  they  wanted  to  say. 

The  many  abstract  works  make  this  a  spiritual  home- 
coming for  the  Guggenheim,  which  was  founded  as  the 
Museum  of  Non-Objective  Painting.  Solomon  (iuggen- 
heim  himself  instructed  Wright  to  design  a  nuiseum  to 
embody  the  language  of  the  paintings,  and  Wright's  spi- 
raling  rotunda  proves  an  inspired  context  lot  these  kin- 
dred works.  Curatc:)rs  have  brilliantly  placed  in  the 
center  of  ihe  rotunda  a  model  of  Tallin's  Moiiiimciit  to  the 
Third hitcrnational — another  model  of  the  spiraling  lean- 
ing tower  was  once  carted  through  revolutionary  Mos- 
cow. At  the  Guggenlicim,  latlin's  material  vortex, 
emphatic  in  its  use  of  steel,  spins  within  Wright's  immate- 
rial one,  its  painted  plaster-coated  concrete  somehow 
abstract.  Wright  and  Tatlin,  who  were  nearly  contempo- 
raries, seem  to  be  meeting  here.  We  can  only  speculate 
whether  they  would  be  shaking  hands  cjr  shaking  fists.  A 
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ARCHITECTURE 


A  man  of  many 
firsts,  Alexander 
Jackson  Davis 
finally  comes 
into  his  own 
By  Eve  M.  Kahn 


Reviving  a  Pioneer 


Manhattan  town  houses  facing  a  tree-lined  plaza,  c.  1831. 


Left:  Gothic  revival 
library,  1838.  Below: 
Competition  plan  for 
Brooklyn  City  Hall, 
1835.  Bottom  center 
Scrollwork  chair. 
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A  Tudor  cottage  in  New  Jersey, 

c.  1848,  above.  Right:  An  1830s  study 

of  an  Egyptian  temple. 
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Alexander  Jackson  Davis  single- 
handedly  set  more  architectural 
precedents — and  near  prece- 
dents— than  just  about  any  archi- 
tect before  or  since.  During  his  peak  years  I 
(1H;U)  to  1860),  he  was  responsible  for  not  only 
the  country's  first  (iothic  revival  villa  and  first 
house-pattern  book  but  also  some  of  the  first 
bioad  expanses  of  glass,  first  attempts  to  adapt 
lomantic  buildings  to  their  sites  and  owners, 
and  first  full-perspective  full-color  presenta- 
tion drawings.  When  he  died  in  1 892,  however, 
his  work  was  so  unfashionable  that  The Neiv  York 
Times  printed  no  obituary,  and  he  remained 
forgotten  until  the  196()s,  when  historic  preser- 
vationists and  tradition-minded  scholars  dust- 
ed off  his  memory.  Now  he  is  at  last  receiving 
his  full  due:  his  first  retrospective  opens  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museiun  of  Art  on  October  20, 
accompanied  by  the  fust  comprehensive  cata- 
logue of  his  achievements. 

Viewing  the  show  and  the  book  can  be  down- 
right eerie;  every  post-C^ivil  War  architectural 
trend  seems  to  have  at  least  one  root  in  Davis's 
work.  The  shingle  style  draws  on  his  ram- 
bling turreted  mansions;  turn-of-the-century 
mania  for  the  Beaux-Arts  was  predicted  by  his 
colonnade-ringed  state  capitols;  modernism 
echoed  the  generous  windows  he  not-so- 
humbly  dubbed  Davisean;  and  neo-Victorian 
follies  like  Seaside,  a  planned  community  in 
Florida,  would  have  been  far  less  thinkable 

without  his  modest 
bin  lavishly  orna- 
mented cottages. 

"He  was  a  mod- 
ern architect  wh(j 
worked  in  tradi- 
tional styles  in  a 
modern  wav;  he 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Every  post-Civil  War  architectural  trend 
seems  to  have  at  least  one  root  in  Davis 


New  York  City's  Astor  Hotel,  c.  1 830. 
brought  American  architecture  into 
the  mociern  era.  And  he's  especially 
significant  to  the  development  of  the 
American  suburban  house,  which 
has  become  such  a  way  of  thinking 
people  will  be  amazed  to  see  that 
someone  actually  invented  it,"  raves 
Robert  A.  M.  Stern,  a  Davis  devotee 
since  college.  The  exhibition's  cura- 
tor, Amelia  Peck — who  collaborated 
with  consultant  curator  Jane  B.  Da- 
vies,  a  Davis  scholar  for  forty  years — 
even  envisions  Davis  as  a  harbinger 
of  the  future.  "They're  quirky  and 
wonderful,  and  I'll  be  amazed  if  they 
don't  spark  someone's  imagination," 
she  .says  of  the  show's  100  drawings, 
four  chairs,  and  one  table  (Davis  was 
also  one  of  the  first  American  archi- 
tects to  design  complete  furnishings 
for  his  own  structures). 

In  person,  apparently,  he  was  a 
terror:  arrogant  about  his  talents, 
convinced  of  architec tine's  suprem- 
acy over  all  other  ai  ts,  and  so  driven 
and  self-absorbed  that  he  preferred 
lo  live  in  his  New  York  City  office 
rather  than  with  his  wife  and  two 
(  hildren.  He  had  come  to  New  York 
in  \H2l^,  at  age  twenty,  the  self-edu- 
cated and  impoverished  son  of 
an  upstate  New  York  publisher  of 
religious  tracts.  Sure  that  he  had 
"imbibed  a  portion  of  that  high  im- 
aginative spirit  so  necessary  to  con- 


stitute an  artist,"  as  he  later  wrote, 
he  studied  drawing  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  then  found 
employment  and  a  modicuni  of 
fame  by  rendering  existing  build- 
ings as  illustrations  for  guidebooks. 

By  1829  he  had  convinced  Ithiel 
Town,  an  established  architect  in  the 
Greek  revival  style,  to  make  him  a 
partner.  Town  must  have  seen  a  gold 
mine  in  the  young  man's  watercol- 
ors;  architectural  drawing  at  the  time 
was  limited  to  fiat  black  and  white 
outlines,  and  Davis's  "brilliant  pro- 
paganda," says  Peck,  "was  a  fabulous 
sales  tool."  Bringing  Roman,  Tus- 
can, Egyptian,  and  Gothic  motifs 
into  the  firm's  repertoire,  Davis 
adapted  each  to  his  futuristic  visions. 
"America  was  defining  itself  then, 
and  everyone  was  really  open  to  any- 
thing," Peck  says.  A  boxy  Manhattan 
hotel  with  glass  walls  caged  in  by 
square  columns  brings  to  mind  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  the  interior  of  a  tem- 
ple-shaped patent  office  soars  as 
dramatically  as  any  late  nineteenth 
century  train  station;  rows  of  town 
houses  facing  a  broad  plaza  could  pass 
for  recent  condos;  whimsical  Greek 
scrollwork  on  skylights  seems  a  direct 
ancestor  of  the  postmodern  joke. 

The  partners  split  up  in  1835, 
probably  because  Davis  "was  such  an 
independent  spirit,  a  real  loner," 


Peck  speculates.  During  the  next 
twenty  years,  from  Maine  to  the  Mid- 
west and  Deep  South,  Davis  de- 
signed colleges,  villas,  churches, 
libraries,  banks,  hospitals,  galleries, 
and  museums  and  experimented 
with  Romanesque,  Elizabethan, 
Swiss,  and  oriental  modes  in  addition 
to  the  classical  and  Gothic.  American 
exuberance  aboinided  in  everything 
he  touched:  Corinthian  capitals  are 
made  of  carved  wheat  and  corn 
bushels;  Italianate  roof  brackets  are 
as  delightfully  outsize  as  an  aviator 
hat's  earflaps;  rough  logs  serve  as 
ready-made  columns  for  frontier 
buildings.  Studying  his  clients  thor- 
oughly before  designing  (even  de- 
manding lists  of  their  favorite 
lK)oks),  he  let  floor  plans  roam  into 
asymmetrical  wings  and  polygonal 
towers  and  thus  maximized  land- 
scape picturesqueness,^  producing 
what  one  critic  of  the  time  called  a 
"wilderness  of  loveliness." 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  how-^ 
ever,  Davis's  success  had  fizzled.  His 
southern  client  base  was  in  tatters, 
new  millionaires  craved  more  gran- 
deur than  he  could  bear,  and  the 
eclecticism  he  so  loved  in  restrained 
balanced  form  had  likewise,  from  his 
standpoint,  gone  beyond  the  pale. 
He  spent  the  last  two  decades  of  his 
life  obsessively  organizing  his  office 
archive  in  anticipation  of  a  grand 
role  in  architectural  history  and  fir- 
ing off  impassioned  letters  to  news- 
papers damning  new  structures  for 
being  a  "broken  pile  of  costly  vulgari- 
ty" or  a  "hideous  deformity." 

Just  before  his  death,  American 
architecture  started  its  long  swing 
back  to  simplicity  and  harmony,  and 
"Davis  mellowed  a  bit;  he  felt  vindi- 
cated, knowing  that  he'd  been  right 
all  along,"  says  Davies.  How  pleased 
he  would  be  now  to  know  that  preser- 
vationists have  saved  close  to  a  hun- 
dred of  his  more  than  two  hundred 
buildings;  that  new  suburban  com- 
munities look  as  if  he  helped  design 
them;  that  Stern  and  Michael  Graves 
and  Leon  Krier  and  many  others 
have  thrived  on  his  legacy;  that,  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  he 
seems  more  right  than  ever.  A 
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WRITER    IN    RESIDENCE 


For  a  nunil)cr  ot  years  I've 
been  mildly  obsessed  with 
peering  into  curio  cabinets. 
At  my  grandparents"  when  I 
u.is  )()ung  I  could  spend  a  long  time 
studying  the  tonteuls  of  their  cabi- 
net. It  didn't  m.itter  that  1  knew  what 
was  inside:  a  pair  of  tiny  green 
ceramic  frogs,  small  cordial  glass- 
es (these  dated  from  some  dis- 
tant time  when  people  still  drank 
cordial),  silver  saltcellars,  and  a 
wooden  couple,  dicssed  in  192()s 
fashion,  that  had  once  topped  their 
wedding  cake. 

I  don't  know  why  anything 
inside  a  ( abinet  is  so  fascinat- 
ing to  me.  Mayl:)e  it's  the  doll- 
house  quality  of  the  objects — 
as  if  the  cabinet  were  the 
apartment  of  someone  or 
something  strange — or  the 
fa(  I  that  anything  liehind 
glass  takes  on  the  importance 
of  an  exhibit  at  a  museum. 

In  the  194()s  maple  cabinet 
lliat  my  husband,  fini  Hunt, 
and  I  keep  in  our  Upper 
West  Side  apartment,  there 
ai  ('  a  number  of  rare  and  im- 
|jottanl  finds  from  our  trav- 
els .IS  well  as  various  gifts,  all 
of  which  seem  lo  belong  lo- 
gethei.    The  group  includes 
five  glow-in-the-dark  black 
plastic  Madonnas  purchased 
al  llic  j^ili  sli<)|)  .11  ihe  mon 
asiery  of  Montserrat;  .1 
desiccated    parasitic 
plant  di.il  resembles  an 
alien   lile-foini.   found 


Behind 
Glass 

A  novelist  unlocks 

the  hidden  past  inside  her 

curio  cabinet 

By  Tama  jANOwn  z 

on  a  path  in  a  Florida  nature  pre- 
serve; a  small  brass  gear,  my  first 
(and  onh )  discovery  with  my  metal 
detector;  a  genuine  gold  nugget,  dat- 
ed 1 880,  complete  with  ancient  tooth 
marks;  a  carved  nut  of  sandalwood, 
\\  Inch,  when  opened,  reveals  a  wrig- 
gling tockroach,  also 
made  of  sandalwood;  a 
bottle  of  perfume  from 
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the  Sudan  guaranteed  by  the  sales- 
man in  Cairo  to  be  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years  old;  a  pair  of  driving 
goggles;  a  montage  of  194()s  British 
movie  stars'  eyes;  and  a  spim-sugar 
couple,  made  for  the  top  of  a  wed- 
ding cake,  sent  to  us  by  my  publisher. 
Both  members  of  the  pair  are  the 
same  sex,  dressed  in  ballerina  tutus.  I 
like  to  think  that,  like  mv  grandpar- 
ents, we  have  our  wc-dding-cake  cou- 
ple in  oui  cabinet. 

Irue,  these  treasures  aren't  as 
valuable  as  Faberge  eggs,  ormolu 
clocks,  or  illuminated  manu.scripts, 
but  the  satisfaction  I  get  from  staring 
at  the  incongruous  assortment  is  just 
as  great.  All  objects,  however  ran- 
dom, diverse,  or  lacking  in  value, 
automatically  acquire  significance 
when  arranged  in  a  cabinet. 

Some  of  my  favorite  books  glow- 
ing up  were  part  of  a  series  called  riir 
Borroiuins.  The  borrowers  were  mi- 
nuscule homunculi  who  lived  in  the 
walls  and  floors  of  an  old  house.  Only 
a  few  remained  of  their  kind,  and  ev- 
ery! hing  they  cjwned  was  "bor- 
rowed" from  normal-size  human 
beings.  Even  late  at  night  it  was  im- 
mensely difficult  for  them  lo 
steal  a  thimble  without  being 
caught  by  a  person  or  a  cat. 
Once  painstakingly  lugged 
bac  k  to  their  secret  home,  the 
thimble  might  become  a  sterol 
or  a  table  or  a  bucket. 

I  im  once  worked  in  the  tri- 
bal art  department  at  Chris- 
tie's; now  he  collects  things 
that  resemble  African  art  but 
are  actually  something  else. 
¥ov  example,  an  iron  pipe  r 
from  a  gas  stove  looks  like  a 
standing  figure,  and  a  dis- 
carded metal  slab  from  the 
street  that  once  covered  a  wa- 
ter main  looks  like  a  mask.  I 
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that  is  both  pure  and  magical.  swarovski,  one  of  the  most  established  names  in  the  world  of 
crystal,  sets  the  stage  for  the  beauty  of  today 
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WRITER    IN    RESIDENCE 

suppose  these  pieces  are  found  art. 
An  old  step  from  a  horse-drawn  car- 
riage, tilted  on  end  and  mounted  on 
a  stand,  appears  to  have  a  head,  a 
scrawny  body,  and  two  pitifully  out- 
stretched arms.  There  may  be  some- 
thing a  bit  deranged  in  visualizing 
formal  tribal  sculpture  in  bootjacks 
and  obscure  parts  of  broken  tractor 
engines.  Life  in  New  York  is — to 

All  objects,  however 

random,  diverse, 

or  lacking  in  value, 

automatically  acquire 

significance  when 
arranged  in  a.cabinet 

me — already  overwhelming  enough 
without  discovering  the  secret  lives 
of  inanimate  objects. 

And  yet,  I  feel  this  ability  is  some- 
thing all  of  us  possess.  I  certainly  un- 
derstood the  life  of  inanimate  objects 
when  I  was  a  child.  Now,  once  in  a 
while — when  I'm  hit  with  the  flu,  for 
example,  and  ain  lying  in  bed  like 
Madeline  from  the  children's  stories 
by  Ludwig  Bemelmans — I  notice 
that  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling  resem- 
ble rabbits  and  that  the  cast-iron 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  bed  has  a  dis- 
tinctly  himian  personality. 

In  my  new  novel,  The  Male  Cross- 
Dresser  Support  Group,  the  main  char- 
acter, Pamela,  lives  in  a  vengeful 
apartment  with  mysterious  firm 
mushrooms  that  keep  springing  up 
in  the  damp  area  around  the  toilet.  It 
seems  the  apartment  is  deliberately 
out  to  get  her,  and  even  thcjugh  this  is 
just  her  own  paranoia,  I,  too,  feel 
that  some  apartments  or  houses  are 
good  and  others  malevolent.  Per- 
haps over  the  years  they've  absorbed 
the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of 
the  occupants. 

I  used  to  live  in  a  house  that  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  mixed-breed  dog. 
It  had  been  built  by  a  man  deter- 
mined to  save  money  in  any  way  he 
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could.  He  bought  the  end  rolls  of 
wallpaper  and  there  was  only 
enough  of  each  pattern  to  cover  one 
wall,  so  every  room  had  four  pat- 
terns. He  had  done  the  wiring  and 
plumbing  himself,  too.  It  wasn't  that 
the  house  had  a  bad  aura,  it  was 
friendly  and  goofy  like  a  mutt  but  de- 
cidedly hyperactive.  Typically,  when 
1  attempted  to  make  toast,  the  toaster 
would  catch  fire  and  fling  flaming 
missiles  of  burnt  bread  everywhere. 
Or  when  I  put  the  key  in  the  front 
doorknob,  the  entire  knob  would 
break  off  spewing  springs  and  spin- 
dles into  the  air. 

My  mother  lives  in  a  very  old  house 
that  has  had  so  many  additions  and 
structural  changes  over  the  years 
that  there  are  a  number  of  peculiar 
closets,  one  two  inches  deep  (so 
things  can  only  be  arranged  to  hang 
face  front)  and  three  closets  with 
windows  (as  if  clothing  might  like  or 
need  a  view).  There  are  odd  porches 
that  have  no  entrance  to  the  house, 
and  a  chimney  with  no  fireplace. 

As  soon  as  she  moved  in,  my  moth- 
er felt  obliged  to  decorate  with  a  vari- 
ety of  Victorian  furniture  which,  she 
announced,  "was  not  at  all  my  taste." 
Then,  she  said,  the  house  told  her  to 
buy  a  large  leafy  plant,  which  she 
placed  in  the  stairwell.  This  plant  be- 
gan to  grow  like  something  from  the 
Little  Shop  of  Horrors,  even  sending 
out  shoots  that  started  to  work  their 
way  into  the  floorboards. 

Some  time  later  one  of  the  neigh- 
boi;s  dropped  by  and  began  to  tell 
her  about  the  former  elderly  occu- 
pant of  the  place.  "And  the  weirdest 
thing  was,"  the  neighbor  said,  "he 
had  a  horrible  strange  plant  right 
under  the  stairwell  that  took  over 
and  grew  up  and  up  until  it  was  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  tall  and  verv 
spindly."  As  the  neighbor  talked,  he 
walked  around  the  living  room  and 
down  the  hall  to  the  stairs.  There  was 
the  plant  purchased  by  my  mother — 
apparently  almost  the  exact  replica 
of  the  ghastly  plant  the  neighbor 
couldn't  stop  talking  about.  He  said 
nothing,  but  grinning  nervously, 
backed  up  to  the  front  door  and  let 
himself  out.  A 
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U  rban  ReneWf al  From  the  Zlegfekl  Follies  to  the  New  School, 
architect  Joseph  Urban  transformed  the  image  of  metropolitan  glamour 
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ontrary  to  current  belief, 
the  idea  of  using  innova- 
tive architects  to  design 
fantastic  settings  for  popu- 
lar entertainment  cUd  not  begin  w  ith 
the  Walt  Disnev  Co.  In  fact,  during 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  one 
architect — now  all  but  forgotten — 
reigned  supreme  as  the  visual  impre- 
^cui()of  Xe\\\'ork.high  life.  Now  that 
wonderful  \'iennese  wizard,  Joseph 
L'rban,  is  finally  given  his  due  in  an 
informative  and  beguiling  new  biog- 
raphv,  Joseph  L'rban:  Architechae,  The- 
ater. Opera.  Film  (Abbeville,  S55)  by 
Randolph  Carter  and  Robert  Reed 
Cole,  which  celebrates  his  ephemeral 
but  life-enhancing  artistry.  This 
stunningly  illustrated  monograph 
re-creates  a  vanished  Gotham,  a 
dream  citv  that  survi\  es  onh  in  song, 

Joseph  Urban,  standing  at  left,  on  his  set 
for  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  1 922. 


legend,  and  the  fading  memories  of 
a  few  octogenarian  Ziegfeld  Girls. 

When  he  settled  in  New  York  in 
1914.  Joseph  Urban  found  it  an  aes- 
theticallv  provincial  metropolis;  less 
than  twentv  vears  later,  his  embel- 
lishments had  helped  make  it  a  so- 
phisticated international  capital.  He 
put  his  stamp  on  the  city  in  hundreds 
of  wavs,  giving  it  a  glittering  urbanity 
that  made  the  naive  pretensions  of 
the  Gilded  .Age  seem  quaintly  anti- 
quated within  a  generation.  Slave  to 
no  single  style,  Urban  moved  with 
perfect  ease  between  the  historical 
and  the  ccjntemporarv  as  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  His  eagerness  to 
please  the  public — who  wanted  in- 
dulgence, not  instruction — won  him 
a  wide  and  appreciative  following. 

In   1931.  for  example,  one  could 
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Early  design  for  the  New  School  faqade,  right, 
c.  1928.  Above:  New  School  auditorium,  1930. 

have  spent  a  very  full  twenty-tour 
hours  in  New  York  among  the  works 
(jf  this  protean  pleasure  giver.  Wak- 
ing up  in  an  apartment  decorated 
with  Urban's  designs  for  Baker  Fur- 
niture, a  stylish  woman  might  have 
gone  to  a  morning  class  at  his  sleek 
New  School  for  Social  Research  on 
West  1 2th  Street.  A  bit  of  shopping  at 
the  Bedell  store,  his  art  deco  wom- 
en's fashion  emporium  on  West  34th 
Street,  could  be  followed  by  a  bite  at 
the  architects  mirror-faceted  Park 
Avenue  Restaurant,  and  next  a  stop 
at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  to  order  some 


of  Urban's  smart  luggage  for  Hart- 
man.  It  soon  would  be  time  to  change 
for  dinner  beneath  Urban's  lush  ceil- 
ing murals  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  roof 
garden,  then  on  to  his  Ziegteld  The- 
ater for  the  latest  (and  last)  Ziegfeld 
Follies,  with  sets  by  Urban.  Finally,  it 
was  off  to  the  Central  Park  Casino, 
remodeled  by  Urban,  for  supper  and 
dancing  until  dawn. 

As  the  authors  recount,  he  was  a 
big,  gregarious,  fun-loving  bear  of  a 
man  whose  limitless  appetite  for  the 
good  life  took  precedence  over  the 


burning  sense  of  mission  that  con- 
sumed his  more  purposeful  co- 
professionals.  While  Urban  was 
expanding  and  decorating  Marjorie 
Merriweather  Post's  stupendous 
Palm  Beach  mansion  Mar-a-Lago  in 
1 926,  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  was 
in  Stuttgart  organizing  the  boldest 
exhibition  of  modern  housing.  Yet 
the  escapist  Urban  mastered  many  of 
the  grace  notes — color,  ornament,  il- 
lusion, surprise,  and  delight — that 
played  too  small  a  role  in  much  or- 
thodox modern  architecture. 

Urban's  neglect  of  his  chosen  field 
in  its  purest  form  preyed  on  his  mind 
at  the  peak  of  his  acclaim,  and  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  trying  to 
rescue  his  reputation  from  that  of  a 
smoke-and-mirrors  sorcerer.  The 
bitterest  disappointment  of  his 
American  career  was  losing  the 
chance  to  build  a  projected  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  West  57th 
Street.  But  as  shown  by  the  many 
previously  unpublished  schemes  in 
this  sumptuous  volume,  Urban  had 
no  need  to  shore  up  his  secure  place 
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in  history  as  a  genius  of  enjoymeni. 

Although  he  attained  his  greatest 
triumphs  in  New  York,  Urban  was 
the  inimitable  product  of  fin  de  siecle 
Vienna,  where  he  was  born  in  1872 
and  received  his  architectural  train- 
ing. There  even  the  most  eminent  ar- 
chitects did  not  disdain  designing 
things  their  sobersided  American 
counterparts  considered  beneath 
the  dignity  of  their  calling.  But  to  the 
Jugendstil  architects  and  designers 
of  Urban's  generation — which  in- 
cluded the  better-remembered  Josef 
Hoffmann,  Koloman  Moser,  and  Jo- 
seph Maria  Olbrich — everything  was 
worthy  oftheir  attention.  That  open- 
minded  attitude  always  remained 
with  Urban.  And  though  it  left  his  di- 
verse output  without  the  sharp  focus 
of  the  leaders  of  the  modern  move- 
ment, it  nevertheless  fostered  his 
breadth  of  visual  culture  and  com- 
mand of  several  mediums,  making 
many  of  his  fellow  architects  seem 
two-dimensional  by  contrast. 

Urban's  career  got  off  to  a  charac- 
teristicallv  exotic  start  when  at  the 


age  of  nineteen  he  was  asked  by  the 
khedive  of  Egypt  to  do  an  addition  to 
the  royal  palace  in  Cairo.  But  the  real 
impact  of  that  heady  trip,  Urban  lat- 
er recalled,  was  the  vibrant  color  he 
experienced,  opening  his  eyes  to 
possibilities  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  in  V^ienna.  Back  home,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  illustrating  deluxe 
calendars  and  children's  books  (with 
his  brother-in-law  Heinrich  Lefler), 
dreaming  up  lavish  ball  themes,  dec- 
orating public  and  private  interiors, 
and  even  designing  handsome  bank- 
notes and  postage  stamps  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

His  crowning  moment  came  in 
1908,  when  Urban  was  given  the  un- 
surpassably  prestigious  job  of  de- 
signing the  festivities  for  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Franz  Josef.  Thejealousy  that  honor 
stirred  in  his  rivals  led  to  a  scandal  in 
which  Urban  was  accused  of  favor- 
ing cronies  and  accepting  kickbacks. 
He  was  exonerated,  but  the  sour 
taste  that  episode  left  encouraged 
him  to  seek  his  fortune  not  in  his  in- 


trigue-ridden hometown  but  in 
America.  Offered  the  post  of  artistic 
director  at  the  Boston  Opera  Co.  in 
191 1,  Urban  gladly  accepted. 

He  never  regretted  his  decision  to 
emigrate,  especially  after  World  War 
I.  which  ended  forever  the  way  of  life 
and  patronage  he  had  known  in  Vi- 


A  set  for  Urban's  first  Follies.  1915. 
enna.  But  neither  did  he  forget  his 
old  friends  there.  He  brought  a 
number  of  them  over  to  the  United 
States  and  invested  heavily  to  open  a 
New  York  branch  of  the  Wiener 
Werkstatte  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  1922. 
There  he  showcased  the  highly  styl- 
ized art,  decorative  objects,  and  fur- 
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tiiture  of  his  former  colleagues. 
Urban  lost  $  150,000  on  that  rarefied 
enterprise,  and  many  of  the  shop's 
luxurious  wares  wound  up  in  his  spa- 
cious house  in  Yonkers. 

His  other  New  York  ventures 
fared  much  better,  however.  Urban's 
opera  mountings  for  Boston  caused 
an  immediate  sensation  and  his  first 
Broadway  show  caught  the  attention 
of  Florenz  Ziegfeld  jr.,  the  legend- 
ary producer.  Ziegfeld  hired  him  in 
1915  to  design  his  fabled  revues  and 
musicals  featuring  stars  such  as  Fred 
and  Adele  Astaire,  Will  Rogers,  Ed- 
die Cantor,  and  W.  C.  Fields;  lyrics 
by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II  and  P.  G. 
Wodehouse;  music  by  Victor  Her- 
bert, Jerome  Kern,  Irving  Berlin, 
and  George  Gershwin. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  soon  fol- 
lowed suit,  commissioning  fifty-four 
productions  by  Urban  over  sixteen 
years,  including  such  historic  events 
as  the  U.S.  premiere  of  Giacomo 
Puccini's  Turandot  in  1926.  Synthe- 
sizing the  most  progressive  ideas  of 
European  stagecraft,  he  introduced 


Urban's  dream 
city  is  a  vanished 

Gotham  that 
survives  only  in 
legend  and  song 

to  America  new  concepts  of  scenog- 
raphy,  lighting,  and  deployment  of 
players.  So  familiar  became  the  satu- 
rated azure  he  favored  for  nighttime 
skies,  which  often  moved  audiences 
to  applause,  that  the  color  became 
known  as  Urban  blue. 

The  ease  with  which  he  could  shift 
between  the  demands  of  high  art  and 
the  allure  of  pop  culture  was  clear  in 
1921 ,  when,  during  the  same  season. 
New  Yorkers  thrilled  to  Fanny  Brice 
singing  her  ultimate  torch  song,  "My 
Man,"  on  an  Urban  set  at  the  Follies, 
while  his  Parsifal  And  Tristan  und  Isol- 
de enraptured  Wagnerites  at  the 
Met.  And  though  the  Follies  were 
conceived  to  be  as  transient  as  the 
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seasons,  Urban's  opera  productions 
enjoyed  very  long  lives:  his  Tristan 
continued  to  be  given  until  1 958,  and 
his  monumental  Elektra  of  1932  was 
kept  in  the  repertoire  until  1962. 

The  third  major  client  of  Urban's 
mature  career  was  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  the  publishing  mag- 
nate who  used  Urban  to  build  his 
magazine  headquarters  on  West 
57th  Street.  The  architect  also 
helped  to  glorify  the  delightful  (if 
slender)  talents  of  Hearst's  protege 
and  mistress,  Marion  Davies,  whom 
the  tycoon  first  eyed  in  the  chorus  of 
Urban's  second  Follies,  in  1916.  The 
twenty-five  films  LIrban  designed  for 
Hearst's  (Cosmopolitan  Productions 
included  the  most  elaborate  indoor 
set  ever  built  up  to  that  time,  for  the 
1922  costume  epic  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower,  starring  Davies. 

But  such  pastiche  extravaganzas 
could  never  earn  the  respect  of  the 
avant-garde,  and  Urban's  later  at- 
tempts to  rejoin  his  architectural 
confreres  met  with  skepticism.  The 
young  Philip  Johnson  dismissed  Ur- 
ban's streamlined  New  School  of 
1 928-30  as  the  "illusion  of  a  building 
in  the  International  Style  rather  than 
a  building  resulting  from  a  genuine 
application  of  the  new  principles." 
And  the  literary  critic  Edmund  Wil- 
son cruelly  called  Urban's  most  seri- 
ous structure  a  "set  of  fancy  Ziegfeld 
settings  which  charmingly  mimic  of- 
fices and  factories." 

The  Great  Depression  spelled  the 
end  of  Urban's  merry  harlequinade, 
although  he  continued  to  receive 
substantial  commissions  to  the  very 
end.  Shortly  after  completing  his 
work  as  color  designer  for  the  1933 
(kntury  of  Pr(;gress  exposition  in 
CChicago,  Urban  died  of  cancer  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one. 

At  his  best,  Joseph  Urban  accom- 
plished what  few  other  architects 
ever  manage:  he  intensified  the  ex- 
perience of  life  for  a  vast  public  and 
hinted  at  the  infinite  variety  of  plea- 
sures that  lie  beyond  the  routine  of 
daily  existence.  More  than  any  other 
creator  of  his  time,  he  was  able — in 
the  words  of  a  song  of  the  period — to 
tin  n  Manhattan  into  an  isle  of  joy.  A 
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Fanny  Brennan 
universe  in 


WENDY  ^BIGOODM  AN 

captures  an  enchanted 
her  tiny  paintings 


FANNY  BRENNANS  SURREAL  STILL 

lifes  never  measure  more  than  a  few 
inches,  but  she  is  as  tall  and  soigne  as 
they  come.  Born  in  Paris,  she  had  a 
glamorous  childhood  in  the  expatri- 
ate circle  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  confi- 
dantes Sara  and  Gerald  Murphy. 
Tucked  away  in  Brennan's  black  and 
white  bedroom  studio  in  Queens  is 
the  Poiret  dress  she  wore  when  her 
portrait  was  painted  at  the  age  of 
four.  Fine-tipped  brushes  and  mini 
drawers  packed  with  supplies  top  a 
Parsons  table  where  with  a  little  paint 
and  a  lot  of  precision  she  turns  min- 
iature gessoed  panels  into  master- 
pieces. Her  work  is  the  subject  of  a 
recent  pocket-size  book,  Skyshades, 
and  from  October  20  to  November 
14  her  newest  paintings  will  be  on 
view  at  New  York's  Coe  Kerr  Gallery. 
For  those  not  quick  enough  to  snap 
up  the  originals.  Chalk  &c  Vermil- 
ion has  limited  editions  of  signed 
lithographs.  "I  paint  ideas,"  says 
Brennan,  who  juxtaposes  everyday 
objects  with  vistas  of  land,  sea,  and 
skv.  Scale  and  func- 

Fanny  Brennan  at  home,  far  .   '  i       ■  i 

!eft  and  objects  of  importTnce,    ^lon  are  treated  with 

clockwise  from  top  left,  a  Poiret    such    lighthearted 

dress  in  which  she  had  her 

portrait  painted  as  a  child  next 

to  a  photo  taken  at  the  time; 

a  bedroom  bookshelf  stocked 

with  the  subjects  of  her  work; 

and  two  paintings,  Big  Horn 

and  Cloud  Repair,  both  actual 

size.  Details  see  Resources. 


wit — a  giant  feather 
duster  sweeps  Mount 
Fuji,  a  whisk  beats  cot- 
tony  clouds — that 
even  Dali  might  have 
cracked  a  smile.  A 
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time  lor  HCi's  fourtli  annual  New  York  issue. 
1  he  Manhattan  that  Berenice  Abbott  captured 
in  the  193()s  photograph  Nightvieiv  is  a  bird's- 
eye  view  ot  the  city's  glittering  public  face.  Our 
view  is  more  intimate:  the  varied  spaces  in  which 
interesting  people  manage  to  make  themselves  at  hoine  in  New  \'ork.  For  media  magnate 
Chris  Whittle,  his  wife,  Priscilla  Rattazzi,  and  their  family,  the  secret  is  a  grand  Edwardian- 
style  apartment  designed  by  Peter  Marino;  it  provides  formal  rooms  for  entertaining,  an  eat- 
in  kitchen,  and  cozy  rooms  for  the  children,  Maxi  and  Andrea.  For  fashion  designer 

(christian  Francis  Roth,  life  at  home  in  the  city  focuses  around  a  clap- 
board house-inside-the-loft  where  his  datighter,  Emma,  sleeps.  After 
twent\  -four  vears  in  Los  Angeles,  writers  Joan  Didion  and  John  Greg- 
orv  Dunne  imported  what  they  call  "('>alifornia  casual"  to  their  Man- 
hattan apartment,  which  thev  set  up  entirely  "for  comfort  and  for 
work."  Painter  Julian  Schnabel  also  works  at  home,  in  a  vast  studio 
fronted  by  a  series  of  richly  evocative  rooms  full  of  velvet  curtains  and 
old  paintings.  Advertising  prodigv  Peter  Arnell  has  transformed  a  Tri- 
beca  loft  into  a  duplex  apartment  full  of  neoclassical  treasures,  with 
fragments  of  plaster  statuary  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  entry  hall- 
way, while  Tommy  Boy  Music's  Monica  Lynch  has  given  her  studio 

apartment  an  energetic  streetwise  chi(  that  is 
right  in  sync  with  the  hip-hop  world  of  rap  music. 
We  also  visit  five  yotmg  designers  who,  like  their 
colleagues  everywhere,  experiment  where  they 
live.  Together  we  hope  these  glimpses  of  New 
Yorkers  at  home  create  a  picture  as  fascinating  as 
Berenice  Abbott's,  but  close  tip. 


Berenice  Abbott's  metropolis,  c.  1932, 
tojD  right,  and  three  personal  New  York 
worlds  in  1992:  young  designer  Sara 
Purcell's  living  room,  above;  Julian 
Schnabel's  painting  studio,  left;  and 
Peter  and  Sara  Arnell's  nearly  minimal 
bedroom  with  a  gilded  mirror,  below. 
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ArchWWTFeter  Marino  tunes  Iht^the  Edy^i^rr^t^n  er 


famify's  new  apartment  in  tlie  Dalcofia.  By 
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Fhe  haiMpiimhedi'mahoj^y  woodwork 
ind  stenciled  waffil of  thedining room, 
ibove,  set  the  tontf^for  the  apartment  Peter 
Vlarino  fashioned  for  Chris  Whittle  and 
liis  family,  including  his  photographer  wife 
Priscilla  Rattazzi,  opposite,  and  daughter, 
Andrea,  under  John  White  Alexander's 
Th£  Blue  Dress.  Details  see  Resources. 


OU  ALWAYS  START 
with  the  rug,"  says 
Chris  Whittle.  "That's 
one  of  the  first  things  my 
mom  said  to  me,  and  it's  not 
a  bad  rule — although  we 
have  violated  it  frequent- 
ly." That's  not  a  royal  "we,"  but  it 
does  refer  to  a  powerful  triumvirate: 
Whittle,  the  enigmatic  media  tycoon; 
his  wife,  photographer  Priscilla  Rat- 
tazzi,  the  luminous  beauty  of  the  Ag- 
nelli clan;  and  Peter  Marino,  the 
architect  who  has  described  his  busi- 
ness as  "a  couture  house"  and  whose 
clients  tend  to  exalted  lineage,  taste, 
and  fortune. 

The  trio's  most  recent  collabora- 
tion is  an  apartment  in  the  Dakota, 
the  second  residence  Marino  has  de- 
signed for  Whittle  in  the  landmark 
building.  The  first,  decorated  in  the 
spirit  of  1885,  was  too  small  for  the 
growing  Whittle  household,  which 
now  includes  Maxi,  Rattazzi's  six- 
year-old  son  by  her  marriage  to 
Klaus  Moehlmann,  and  Andrea, 
Whittle  and  Rattazzi's  baby  daugh- 
ter. "I  loved  that  apartment,"  says 
Whittle.  "It  was  a  perfect  single  guy's 
house.  I  like  this  far  better,  and  that's 
attributable  to  Priscilla."  Rattazzi  al- 
lows that  while  she  too  loved  the  first 
apartment,  "it  was  incredibly  mascu- 
line and  incredibly  dark." 
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In  thf^'S^a^TOSBFlBr'tiitique  roundabout  si 
an  Agra  carpet.  The  period  style  accords  wit 
Whittle's  collection  of  American  paintings  frid  ^ 
1875  to  19 10,  among  them  Mary  Reading  by 
Edmond  Tarbell  over  the  mantel  and,  to  the  left, 
a  portrait  by  William  Merritt  ChaSe  above  a 
5tudy;byjohrt«Singer-Sa^fenli=0/^  Eriglish 

izzi's  son,  Maxi. 
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"It  had  to  be  grand  and  formal  for  entertaining,  but  cozy  for  me 
and  child-friendly  for  the  kids,"  says  Priscilla  Rattazzi 


This  time  the  feeling  is  Edwardi- 
an— "about  1905,"  says  Marino.  "We 
skipped  a  decade."  The  palette  is 
lighter  and  the  tone  more  welcom- 
ing. "This  apartment  is  about  paint- 
ings and  carpets,"  he  explains,  "and 
then  what  I  call  comfy  furniture," 
like  the  living  room  piece  uphol- 
stered in  what  he  blithely  describes  as 
"that  wacky-color  silk  velour."  Some 
of  t,he  Whittles'  favorite  rooms  and 
details  from  the  earlier  apartment 
were  duplicated,  among  them  the 
stenciling  in  the  hallway,  but  every- 
thing except  the  front  door  is  new. 

In  the  massive  renovation  that 
transformed  two  large  apartments 
into  a  single  magnificent  one,  the 
masonry  bearing  walls  could  not  be 
touched.  The  result  is  a  long  central 
hallway.  "When  I  first  saw  it,  I 
thought,  'What  are  we  going  to  do?' 
It  was  intimidating,"  recalls  Rattazzi. 
"Then  I  realized  a  hall  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  hang  your  pictures.  Now  we 
call  it  the  train.  I  stick  my  head  out  of 
my  compartment  when  the  kids 
come  home  to  see  what's  going  on." 


The  kitchen  is  the  "heart  of  the  house,"  says  Rattazzi,  below,  with  Andrea  and  Maxi. 

Above:  Rattazzi  displays  her  own  photographs  and  pictures  from  her  collection 
near  the  kitchen  table  where  the  family  often  eats.  Opposite  above:  In  Maxi's  room  a 
built-in  unit  designed  by  Marino  provides  a  bed,  storage,  and  child-size  play  space. 
Opposite  below  left:  Whittle,  Rattazzi,  and  Andrea  at  the  keyboard  in  Whittle's  study. 

Opposite  below  right:  Proofs  from  Rattazzi's  book  are  tacked  up  on  a  mahogany- 
framed  linen-covered  corkboard  over  the  mahogany  campaign-style  desk  in  her  office. 


The  challenge  of  taming  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  space  boiled  down  to  de- 
vising a  way  to  make  the  apartment 
satisfy  multiple  needs.  "It  had  to  be 
grand  and  formal  for  entertaining, 
but  cozy  for  me  and  child-friendly 
for  the  kids,"  Rattazzi  explains.  The 
key  proved  to  be  the  once-distressing 
hall,  with  separate  entrances  at  each 
end.  Along  its  course  the  formal 
rooms  give  way  to  the  couple's  stud- 
ies— in  Rattazzi's,  proofs  of  her  book 
Children  are  scattered  about  and  a 
needlepoint  pillow  reads,  "Dull 
women  have  immaculate  homes" — 
an  eat-in  kitchen,  and,  finally,  the 
children's  rooms.  "It's  like  two  apart- 
ments tied  together  by  the  kitchen, 
the  heart  of  the  house,"  she  says. 

The  couple  split  responsibilities: 
she  focused  on  the  decorating  while 
he  supervised  the  architecture.  "I 
used  to  build  rather  extensive  log 
forts  when  I  was  six  years  old,"  Whit- 
tle explains.  "I  would  really  get  in 
there  and  organize  the  neighbor- 
hood, building  elaborate  playhouses 
with  windows  on  hinges  and  trap- 
doors. But  any  skill  I  have  is  intuitive. 
Peter  brings  the  real  knowledge." 

Whittle  also  credits  Marino  with 
educating  him  about  decorative  arts 
and  painting  while  they  were  work- 
ing on  his  first  apartment.  One  day, 
Whittle  recalls,  after  Marino  told 
him  to  visit  some  galleries,  "I  came 
back  and  said,  'This  man  Chase,  Pe- 
ter, I  really  like  this  man  Chase.'  " 
Today  Whittle  focuses  on  American 
paintings  from  1875  to  1910.  "The 
collection  represents  a  breaking 
point  in  American  painting  as  the  ef- 
fects of  French  impressionism  were 
taking  hold,"  he  says.  "There's  a 
quality  somewhere  between  the  tra- 
ditionalist and  the  revolutionary, 
which  is  what  (Continued  on  page  183) 

Andrea,  right,  practices  standing  on 
her  own  two  feet  under  the  gaze  of  John 
White  Alexander's  Onteora.  Across  the 
hall,  double  doors  open  onto  Whittle's 
study,  opposite  top,  where  Saint-Gaudens's 
William  E.  Beaman  in  His  Fourth  Year 
hangs  above  a  French  cabinet,  c.  1810, 
and  a  nude.  The  Torso,  by  Alfred  Stieglitz 
and  Clarence  White,  opposite  below  left, 
rests  on  his  desk.  Opposite  below  right: 
Mother  and  daughter  in  the  living  room. 
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IsSc  master  bedroom,  windows 


curtains  hand-embroidered  with 
flqweis  flank  a  Pompeian  fresco, 


irthdaf  gift  from  Whittle 
iis  wife.  Centered  behind  the 
_,  h-century  northern  Italian  bed 
is  a  tapestry-inspired  painting  by 
Elizabeth  Nourse,  an  American 
artist  who  worked  in  France.  The 
bedside  lamps  were  made  from 
16th-century  Persian  pots. 
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nun'Mr  of  applications  frcn  qualified  students.      Stanford, 
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"California  igiip^ 
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Director  of  Admissions 
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Joan  Didion,  above  left;  and  thT^&''^ 
vignettes  from  her  ofpke,^fil|c^a;i^.w:!- 
from  top  right,  a  IQS^Tejectibrt'^^^r 
from  Stanford  to  Didion;  a  sideJ^A'^ 
table  with  a  framedsAduertmng- 4|'« 
cover  announcing  ,"'<&ulf  war  c<^ld 
delay  Super  Bowl'';  the  Samuejf  sir- 
Beckett  view  fron^'  Didion's  desk.  ^ 


GuU  war  could  delay  Super  ^""'i*^^.V^jV,;l 
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WE  M()\  ED  BACK  TO  NEW  \(  )RK 

on  a  whim.  We  had  lived  in  Lt)s 

Angeles  lor  twenty-four  years, 

hut  neither  of  us  was  working 

on  a  l)ook,  we  felt  stale,  settled, 

restless.  It  was  time  for  a 

change.  We  put  our  house  on 

the  market  thinking  it  would 

lake  months  to  sell,  a  period  of 

flirting  with  an  idea  we  could 

always  ahandon.  The  house 

sold  the  first  day,  for  more  than  we  asked,  and  as  the 

buyer  wanted  a  thirty-day  escrow,  we  had  to  move. 

New  York,  where  we  had  both  lived  before  we  were 

married,  was  the  only  place  we  consideied. 

We  have  always  done  things  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment (we  once  drove  over  to  Earl  McGrath's  gallery  in 
Los  Angeles  and  traded  him  our  ten-year-old  Jaguar  for 
a  Peter  Alexander  pastel,  and  more  recently  we  set  out  to 
buy  a  winter  coat  and  instead  bought  a  Cy  Twombly 
lithograph),  and  buying  this  apartment  was  no  excep- 
tion. We  had  a  few  prerequisites: 
since  we  both  work  at  home,  it  had  to 
be  large,  with  rooms  for  two  offices, 
space  for  files,  and  a  spot  for  a  secre- 
tary; it  also  had  to  be  large  because 
we  dislike  the  logistics  of  running  a 
weekend  or  simimcr  house  and  are 
happiest  when  the  city  empties  out. 
The  apartment  had  to  have  light,  an 
essential  after  so  many  years  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  had  to  have  a  fire- 
place— we  once  lived  for  seven  years 
in  Malibu  in  a  house  heated  only  by  a 
fireplace.  We  would  also  have  liked 
an  English  garden  and  a  swimming 
pool,  but  alas,  they  do  not  come  with 
New  York  apartments. 

This  was  the  first  apartment  we 
looked  at  after  our  house  was  sold: 
the  owner  had  moved  to  Europe,  the  stock  market  had 
crashed,  and  the  price  was  right.  It  had  a  working  fire- 
place and  was  across  from  a  landmark  church,  which 
meant  unimpeded  light.  On  the  floor  plan,  the  apart- 
ment had  twelve  rooms,  but  the  prior  owner  had  im- 
pioved  the  already  good  dimensions  by  collapsing  these 
twelve  into  ten;  what  attracted 
us,  as  soon  as  we  entered,  was 
the  sense  of  light  and  air  in  the 
foyer,  which  in  the  redesign 
had  been  so  enlarged  as  to  be- 
come what  matiy  people  call 
"waste  space."  (A  lesson:  be- 
ware the  absence  of  "waste 
space,"  since  it  usually  turns 
out  to  be  the  very  space  that 
makes  you  feel  good.) 


The  spaciousness  of  all  the 
rooms,  and  the  fact  that  the 
previous  owner  had  rewired 
and  replumbed  but  never 
lived  in  the  apartment,  meant 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  do 
any  elaborate  construction. 
We  replaced  a  few  hardwood 
floors  and  laid  ceramic  tile  in 
the  service  area  to  correspond 
with  the  hexagonal  kitchen 
tiles.  Beyond  that,  for  our  purposes,  the  apartment 
needed  only  moldings — the  twelve-foot  ceilings  in  the 
frotit  of  the  apartment  had  been  lowered  somewhat  to 
accommodate  central  air  conditioning — a  few  built-in 
spaces  for  computers  and  laser  printers,  and  many  many 
bookcases.  With  the  help  of  architect  Peter  Sachs  we  built 
fioor-to-ceiling  bookcases  in  the  living  room,  the  dining 
room,  both  our  offices,  the  guest  room,  and,  when  these 
still  proved  inadequate,  on  two  walls  of  our  bedroom. 
A  friend  from  London  walked  into  this  apartment  and 
/  said,  "I've  been  in  all  your  houses, 

and  they  all  look  alike. "'One  reason 
they  all  look  alike  is  that  we  have  nev- 
er used  a  decorator — more  acerbic 
friends  have  described  this  as  all  too 
apparent — except  to  get  swatches  or 
to  find  upholsterers  and  slipcov- 
erers.  The  only  decorating  instruc- 
tions  we  had  came  from  our 
daughter,  Quintana,  who  when  she 
first  saw  it  said,  "I  hope  you  (Califor- 
nia it  up."  By  that  she  meant  not  only 
the  familiar  white  walls  and  bare 
floors  and  pale  slipcovers  that  had 
characterized  the  houses  in  which 
she  grew  up  but  also  the  familiar  ob- 
jects and  flowers:  the  orchids  still  in 
their  plastic  pots  from  the  Zuma 
Canyon  gieenhouses  in  Malibu,  the 
several  dozen  hurricane  lamps  because  southern  Cali- 
fornia winds  so  often  knocked  out  the  power,  the  en- 
larged photograph  of  a  "Welcome  to  California"  sign  on 
a  road  from  Nevada  to  Death  Valley  Junction,  the  lac- 
quer box  of  sequins  saved  from  a  party  somewhere. 
Working  with  Peter  Sachs  and  his  painters — all  of 

whom  were  artists  who  had 
shcjwn  around  the  country 
and  were  willing  to  spend 
hours  debating  shades  of 
white — we  finally  settled  on  an 
"underwater  white,"  a  white 
that  at  times  resembles  the  pal- 
est of  greens.  On  the  moldings 
we  asked  for  a  thin  stripe,  in 
some  rooms  coral  and  in  oth- 
ers a  watery  blue  or  yellow,  an 
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A  friend  from  London  walked  into  this  apartment  and  said, 
"I've  been  in  all  your  houses,  and  they  all  look  alike."  One  reason 
they  all  look  alike  is  that  we  have  never  used  a  decorator — 
.  more  acerbic  friends  have  described  this  as  all  too  apparent 
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effect  remembered  from  a  room  at  the  Plaza 
Atheneein  Paris.  As  far  as  furniture  went,  we 
just  moved  in  what  we  had:  save  for  appli- 
ances and  beds  and  the  occasional  lamp,  we 
have  in  all  our  years  together  bought  no  fur- 
niture beyond  a  few  tables  (one,  a  marble  dis- 
play table  in  the  entrance  hall,  ofi  the  floor  at 
the  kitchen  supplier  Williams-Sonoma)  and  a 
couple  of  chairs  (one  because  it  was  half  price 
and  could  pass  without  recovering).  The  rest 
of  the  furniture  is  essentially  hand-me- 
down — from  our  two  families — recovered 
every  time  we  move  and  mixed  in  with  a  few 
battered  pieces  left  behind  in  the  former  Ma- 
libu  crash  pad  that  was  the  fnst  house  we  ever 
owned.  Chintz  can  mask  the  most  insignifi- 
cant table,  and  the  ab.sence  of  living  room 
curtains  can  be  turned  to  advantage:  maximum  daylight, 
an  interesting  panorama  at  night,  and,  because  of  the 
church  across  the  street,  no  one  can  look  in. 

Otu'  dining  room  is  an  example  of  the  California  casu- 
al we  decided  to  export  to  New  York — rather  a  studied 
example,  since  it  is  decidedly  inilike  the  more,  traditional 
rof)m  we  left  behind.  When  Quintana  moved  into  an 
apartment  of  her  own,  we  gave  her  the  "real"  dining  ta- 
ble we  had  been  given  by  John's  mother;  in  its  place  we 
use  a  roinid  glass  and  wrought-iron  garden  table  from 
when  we  had  a  garden  and  originally  the  lunch  table  our 
sister-in-law  used  at  her  swimming  pool  in  Beverly  Hills. 
There  are  in  this  dining  room  many  pillows,  a  writing 
desk,  a  chaise  longue,  a  sofa,  the  obligatory  bookc  ases, 
and  two  scratched  Lucite  boxes,  one  containing  the  red 
and  scarlet  birettas  worn  in  a  picture  we  wrote,  True  Con- 
fessions, the  other  containing  a  wreath  of  dried  santolina 
from  our  garden  in  Brentwood. 

This  room  works  perfectly  for  what  it  is:  a  comfortable 
room  in  which  to  entertain  informally  and,  if  we  need  to 
spread  out  beyond  the  oi flees  and  lay  out  research,  a 
comfortable  room  in  which  to  work.  The  entire  apart- 
ment is  set  up  for  comfort  and  for  work,  and  its  artifacts 
have  meaning  only  for  us.  The  paintings  and 
lithographs  are  largely  by  friends,  the  photo- 
graphs by  Quintana  or  from  stories  one  or 
the  other  of  us  has  done.  In  John's  office 
there  is  a  wall-sized  police  map  of  Los  Ange- 
les, circa  1950,  from  the  set  of  True  Confes- 
sions given  him  by  its  producers  at  the  end  of 
production.  Our  favorite  piece  is  the  part- 
ners' desk  in  the  foyer  that  Joan's  father 
bought  at  auction  in  1 934  for  $30;  it  had  been 
in  the  California  state  capitol  in  Sacramento 
but  was  burned  almost  beyond  repair  in  a 
fire.  He  had  it  refinished,  gave  it  to  us  after 
we  were  married,  and  we  had  it  refinished 
again  when  we  moved  to  New  York.  It  has 
history  and  it  has  attitude,  and  we  like  to 
think  the  same  of  the  apartment.  A 


The  entire 
apartment  is  set  up 

for  comfort 

and  for  work,  and 
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In  the  master  bedroom,  above,  pillows  are 

piled  high  against  a  brass  headboard. 
Top  left:  Dunne's  bedside  table.  Top  right: 

Didion's  bedside  table.  Left:  A 

photograph  of  Quintana  as  a  child.  Right: 

An  upholstered  chair  by  the  window, 

with  a  photograph  on  the  sill  of  Didion 

taken  by  Quintana.  Opposite,  from  top: 

West  Coast  patio  furniture  in  the  East 

Coast  dining  room;  a  triptych  of  Quintana 

in  the  kitchen;  family  silver  and  an 

FBI  flier  for  Patricia  Campbell  Hearst. 
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Amid  bones,  paintings,  and  Napoleonic  furniture,  the  artist  male 


red  velvet,  paintei 
in  Montauk  during 
the  summer  of 
1991,  stand  in  Julian 
Schnabel's  main 
studio  in  downtown 
Manhattan.  It  is 
here,  says  the  artist, 
opposite,  that  his 
paintings  "congeal." 


hl|l|^elf    comfortable.    By    Zoe    Lund      Photographs    by   Jean    Kallina 


Produced    by   Beatrice  M-(i|i t i   delta  -C o r f e 


iving  spaces.  Clockwise  I 
from  top  left:  The  kitchei 
area.  Swan  skeleton  fror. 
Erasmus  &  Co.,  London, 
a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  tal 
in  the  music  room.  Outs 
a  bathroom,  a  Jean-Mich 
Bas^uiat  drawing;  inside 
/iai;¥?th-<:€ntui^  tapestry.  1 
the  children's  bath,  1929 1 
^linoleum  from  Secondha 
iose,  NYC.  James  NaresI 
drawings  in  the  children'! 
room.  Napoleonic  field 
marshal's  chaise  from 
Christopher  Gibbs,  LondiT 
Matadors'  Jackets. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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DID  I  EVER  TELL  YOU  THE  STORY  OE  IHE 
twentieth-century  man  in  a  third- 
century  church,  his  hand  resting  on 
an  eighteenth-century  banister?"  Ju- 
lian Schnabel  enjoys  this  notion  of  displaced 
time.  "Velvet  and  cobwebs — I'm  of  the  Miss  Ha- 
visham  school  of  interior  decorating,"  he  says. 
"And  I  see  all  the  objects  around  me  as  utilitari- 
ans they  are  transformers  that  get  me  to  another 
place.  Anyway,  I  feel  better  in  here." 

"Here"  is  a  downtown  loft  building  that  evokes 
a  secret  corner  of  Venice  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  or  perhaps  a  set  for  Citizen  Kane.  On  my  first 
visit  I  see  Schnabel  sitting  at  the  piano  with  Gary 
Oldman;  they  are  combining  Tom  Waits's  ver- 
sion of  "Waltzing  Matilda"  with  the  Eagles's 
"Desperado,"  singing  both  lyrics  at  once.  As  the 
night  goes  on,  I  notice  traces  of  a  dozen  Europe- 
an cities  and  past  epochs — all  far  away,  yet  all  at 
home — and  after  a  few  hours  I  reenter  the  world 
refreshed,  as  if  I  had  returned  from  travels  over 
land  and  sea  and  time. 

In  the  main  studio  the  echoes  are  of  Madrid. 
"Summer  1978,"  Schnabel  recalls,  paraphrasing 
one  of  the  "excerpts  from  life"  he  related  in  his 
1987  book,  CVJ.  "I  was  staying  in  the  flamenco 
bar  district.  I  walked  to  the  Prado,  saw  some  great 
Bosch  paintings,  left  the  Prado,  walked  outside, 


dizzy.  Thought  I'd  go  rowing  on  the  lake  of  the 
Parque  del  Buen  Retiro,  beside  the  Palacio  Ve- 
lazquez. As  I  stepped  into  the  boat,  it  slid  out 
from  under  me.  I  watched  the  opaque  green  of 
the  lake  come  between  me  and  my  sunglasses.  To 
return  to  my  hotel,  I  had  to  walk  through  down- 
town Madrid,  accompanied  only  by  the  sound  of 
water  squishing  in  my  shoes." 

"Twelve  years  later,"  he  continues,  "back  in 
Madrid  and  a  little  drunk,  I  was  sitting  in  the  ce- 
ment courtyard  of  a  friendly  bar,  surrounded  by 
young  painters  from  the  Taller  of  the  Circulo  de 
Bellas  Artes.  I  thought  of  the  ducks  in  the  lake  a 
few  blocks  away  and  toasted  them  in  my  best 
Spanish:  Tor  los  patos  del  Buen  Retiro!  To  the 
ducks  of  the  Buen  Retiro!'  "  Now  five  large  red- 
velvet  paintings  with  references  to  the  ducks  of 
Buen  Retiro  are  leaning  against  the  studio  walls. 

Dislocations  seem  to  have  a  special  resonance 
for  Schnabel  and  his  art.  Besides  the  convention- 
al spots — the  Centre  Pompidou  in  Paris,  the  Tate 
in  London,  the  Whitney  and  the  Guggenheim  in 
New  York — his  paintings  and  sculpture  are  often 
found  in  peculiar  overseas  locations.  Four  white 
paintings  in  the  Los  Patos  series  are  in  the  perma- 
nent collection  at  Madrid's  Reina  Sofia,  Spain's 
leading  museum  of  modern  art,  which  is  housed 
in  a  converted  hospital  building.  The  Recognitions 
paintings  were  installed  in  1 988  at  the  Cuartel  del 
Carmen,  an  abandoned  fourteenth-century 
monastery  and  military  barracks  in  Seville.  From 
1990  to  1995  three  twenty-two-foot-square 
paintings  are  hanging  in  the  Maison  Carree,  a 
first-  or  second -century  Roman  temple  in  Nimes. 

Decades  before  Schnabel  put  paintbrush  (or 
hand)  to  canvas  (or  velvet  or  plates),  the  studio  I 
survey  from  the  balcony  was  a  perfume  factory. 
The  looming  nineteen-foot  pillars  and  massive 
patched  walls  might  dwarf  another  artist's  work. 
Not  Schnabel's.  Behind  his  paintings  the  irregu- 
lar patina  of  gray  plaster  opens  up  a  visual  field 
that  suggests  the  outdoors.  "I  like  to  paint  out- 
side," he  says,  in  Montauk  in  summer  and  Florida 
in  winter.  Then  he  brings  paintings  into  this 
room  "where  they  congeal."  The  view  from  the 
balcony  reminds  me  of  Schnabel's  words  in  a 
1985  catalogue:  "There  exists  a  tradition  of  loss 
and  sadness  that  is  epitomized  in  the  perfection 
of  the  surviving  statues     (Continued  on  page  1 82) 

In  the  music  room  a  mythological  scene  by  Jacopo 
Vignali,  1695,  and  Schnabel's  Sublime  Vision  de 
Merde,  1989,  look  down  On  an  18th-century  French 
daybed  standing  on  an  antique  Aubusson  carpet. 
Adding  to  the  theatrical  aura  are  a  bear  skeleton  on 
the  piano  and  a  hippopotamus  skull  on  a  Biedermeier 
table.  The  folding  table  by  Antonin  Raymond,  at 
right,  serves  as  a  dining  table,  accompanied  by  hand- 
hammered  silver  Regency-style  chairs  from  India. 
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"Velvet  and  cobwebs— I'm  of 
the  Miss  Havisham  school 
of  decorating,"  says  Schnabel 
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Taking  the  place  of 
windows  in  Schnabel's 
bedroom,  above,  are 
works  of  art,  including 
Man  Ray|s  Feminine 
Painting,  1954,  Diirer's 
Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse,  a  Piranesi 
etching,  and,  opposite, 
Picabia's  Suzy  Solidor, 
1933,  and  a  late  Picasi, 
Carpet,  c.  1930,  from 
Secondhand  Rose. 
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I  feel  here  as  if  r^m  in  a  tent, 
on  a  faraway  campaign" 


ALEX  WITCHEL:  The  most 
important  things  to  me  in 
an  apartment  have  always 
been  the  closets. 
FRANK  RICH:  Before  we 
got  married,  I  think  your 
apartment  actually  was  a 
closet. 

ALEX:  How  kind  of  you  to 
point  that  out. 
FRANK:  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  me  was  always 
the  bookshelves. 
,ji:.A^—-—  ^"^^^   ALEX:  When  it  comes 
to  books,  you're  like  Pigpen :  dust  collects  around 
him,  and  books  collect  around  you. 
FRANK:  Well,  you  have  to  admit  that  we've  con- 
fined the  books  to  one  room.  Now  we  can't  figure  out 
what  to  put  in  the  other  six  rooms. 

ALEX:  At  least  we  agree  that  in  the  kitchen  the  focal  point 
is  the  refrigerator. 

FRANK:  It's  the  second  most  important  piece  of  furniture 
we  have  collected,  after  the  bed. 
ALEX:  Ssshhh!  ^ 

FRANK:  A  close  third,  of  course,  would  be  the  wine  racks. 
ALEX:  When  Moishe's  movers  came  to  your  old  apart- 
ment, they  looked  at  all  the  wine  and  all  the  books  and 
one  of  them  said,  "What  do  you  two  spend  your  time  do- 
ing? Get  drunk,  read  books,  and  go  to  bed?" 
FRANK:  Not  necessarily  in  that  order.  I'm  glad  we  gave 
him  a  big  tip. 

ALEX:  We  had  to  give  everyone  a  big  tip. 
FRANK:  That's  New  York.  And  remember,  my  books  and 
wine  weren't  all  they  had  to  contend  with.  There  was  the 
little  matter  of  your  shoes — not  so  little  a  matter,  actually. 
ALEX:  I  can't  help  it.  I  have  bad  feet.  So  I've  managed  to 
furnish  the  closets  here  without  any  problem.  It's  the  rest 
of  the  apartment  I  don't  understand. 
FRANK:  The  greatest  thing  about  this  apartment  is  that 
we  don't  need  much  in  the  way  of  furniture  or  decora- 
tion. Anything  too  busy  would  distract  from  the  views. 
ALEX:  It's  a  good  thing,  too — chintz  gives  me  hives. 
FRANK:  The  one  consultation  we  had  with  a  decorator — I 
don't  know  what  possessed  us — resulted  in  the  instal- 
lation of  a  light  fixture  that  looked  like  a  spaceship.  We 
removed  it  from  orbit  roughly  an  hour  after  it  was 
launched. 

ALEX:  I  know  what  I  don't  like,  but  it's  harder  to  pick  what 
I  do  like.  Which  is  why  you're  so  much  better  at  this. 
FRANK:  I  must  say  your  old  place  gave  me  a  fright. 
ALEX:  Why?  That  was  my  country  motif. 
FRANK:  But  the  country  was  one  where  the  visual  scheme 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  Holiday  Inn. 
ALEX:  I  liked  that  wooden  painting. 
FRANK:  You  mean  the  one  that  had  a  farm  scene  painted 
in  different  primary  colors  on  blocks  of  wood?  It  looked 
like  a  family  heirloom  that  Rob  and  Laura  Petrie  would 
try  to  get  rid  of  on  The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show. 
ALEX:  It  did  not.  It  went  perfectly  with  the  rag  rugs. 
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FRANK:  It  certainly  did.  But  I  think  you'll  agree  that  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  start  from  scratch  here.  It's  not  as  if  I 
had  so  much  furniture  to  bring  into  this  marriage  either. 
ALEX:  No,  just  air  conditioners.  It's  a  good  thing  I  have 
enough  closet  space  to  store  the  sweaters  I  need  to  brave 
the  arctic  winds  in  July. 

FRANK:  I  believe  in  the  principle  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  too  much  air  conditioning. 

ALEX:  I  believe  in  the  principle  that  blue  is  not  my  best 
color.  But  at  least  you  knew  where  to  get  furniture  to 
match  the  air  conditioners.  I  thought  SoHo  was  just  a 
place  to  buy  shoes. 

FRANK:  As  I  recall,  we  bought  some  of  those  there,  too. 
ALEX:  I  needed  some  reward.  Though  I  did  like  Portico, 
where  we  got  our  dining  room  table  and  the  rocking 
chair  in  our  bedroom  and  the  buffet.  It  was  Shabby  Chic 
that  made  me  insane — terminal  chic  was  more  like  it. 
FRANK:  We  don't  like  chic,  even  when  it's  shabby.  What  is 
nice  about  the  handmade  American  furniture  we  got  is 
that  it  looks  old,  homey,  and  lived-in  without  having  any 
of  the  pretense  of  antiques. 

ALEX:  Anyone  who  describes  anything  in  this  apartment 
as  cunning  is  automatically  invited  to  leave. 
FRANK:  The  bookshelves  are  cunning. 
ALEX:  Don't  start  with  me. 

FRANK:  You  must  admit  that  the  lighting  of  the  book- 
shelves is  incredible. 
ALEX:  That's  John  Petrocelli. 

FRANK:  We  were  lucky  enough  to  find  one  of  the  only  con- 
tractors around  who  was  honest,  tasteful,  and  a  nice  guy. 
ALEX:  I  liked  it  when  John  took  down  the  spaceship  light 
and  put  it  on  his  head  and  said  he  was  Captain  Kirk. 
FRANK:  Yeah,  it  was  a  joke  that  cut  across  all  the  language 
barriers  of  the  people  working  on  our  apartment. 
ALEX:  Whenever  anything  went  too  wrong,  we  could  al- 
ways look  at  our  view. 

FRANK:  And  contemplate  jumping  out  into  it. 
ALEX:  Seriously,  we  do  have  one  of  the  greatest  views  of 
the  Hudson  in  the  city.  Especially  from  our  bedroom. 
FRANK:  It's  a  lot  like  being  on  the  prow  of  a  ship  except 
that  you  don't  have  to  get  dressed  and  you  never  have  to 
play  shuffleboard. 

ALEX:  We're  a  major  attraction  on  the  Circle  Line  tour. 
Which  is  where  the  blackout  shades  come  in.  I  think 
that's  my  favorite  thing  in  the  apartment,  because  I  love 
to  sleep — until  I  see  my  favorite  vision,  my  wonderful 
husband  advancing  toward  the  bed  with  a  cup  of  his  ex- 
traordinary coffee  as  a  peace  offering  for  waking  me  up. 
FRANK:  We're  so  well  stocked  with  coffee  beans  nothing 
else  fits  in  the  freezer.  What  I  still  don't  understand  is 
how  someone  who  sleeps  so  much  needs  so  many  shoes. 
ALEX:  It's  a  long  walk  to  the  bathroom.  Which,  I  might 
add,  is  directly  across  from  my  walk-in  cedar  closet.  I 
have  accomplished  both  of  my  goals  in  life.  Living  with 
ample  closet  space  and  the  man  I  love.  What  else  is  there? 
FRANK:  An  espresso  machine? 


Frank  Rich  is  the  chief  drama  critic  of  The  New  York  Times. 
Alex  Witchel  is  a  reporter  at  The  New  York  Times. 
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e  art  of  agarden  is  in  doing  it,"  says 
Stufano.  "It  should  never  be  'done'  " 


HEN  FELLOW 

New  Yorkers 
announce 
they're  off  to  En- 
gland to  see  great 
estate  gardens,  I 
ask,  why  not  go  off 
to  the  Bronx?  "No  thonx,"  they  re- 
ply, cribbing  from  Ogden  Nash,  un- 
aware that  world-class  English 
gardeners — the  likes  of  Rosemary 
Verey  and  Christopher  Lloyd — hie 
themselves  to  the  Bronx  to  pay  their 
respects  to  a  world-class  American 
gardener,  Marco  Polo  Stufano,  and 
the  great  American  estate  garden  he 
cultivates  at  Wave  Hill. 

Among  New  York  City's  munici- 
pal cultural  institutions,  this  twenty- 
eight-acre  urban  country  seat  in 
Riverdale,  the  west  Bronx,  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  /jor/«cultural. 
Why  more  New  Yorkerjs  don't  take 
their  ease  on  the  Adirondack  lawn 
chairs  at  Wave  Hill  is  a  mystery,  for 
here  is  the  city  at  its  bucolic  best.  Nat- 
uralists can  hike  through  a  ten-acre 
managed  forest,  and  landscape 
hackers  can  explore  a  computer  ar- 
chive, the  Catalogue  of  Landscape 
Records  in  the  United  States. 

The  environmentally  enlightened 
patricians  who  owned  Wave  Hill  in 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  joined  forces  with  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural landscape  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  River.  They  were  the  east- 
ern urban  John  Muirs  of  their  time. 
In  1960  the  last  private  owners,  the 
Perkins-Freeman  family,  gave  Wave 
Hill  to  New  York  City  as  a  public  gar- 
den. After  five  years  in  limbo  as  a 
ward  of  the  Parks  Department,  the 
property  moved  to  the  Department 

Marco  Polo  Stufano,  above  left,  Wave 
Hill's  director  of  horticulture,  arranges 
changing  displays  in  the  conservatory 
year-round,  left.  Opposite,  clockwise  from 
top  left:  Tum-of-the-century  photo- 
graphs show  prim  beds  edging  a  terrace; 
Glyndor,  a  19th-century  villa,  over- 
looking a  sundial  and  lawn  atop  the 
underground  bowling  alley;  the  walk 
between  upper  and  lower  terraces; 
a  rustic  arbor.  Today  weeping  blue  atlas 
cedar  curtains  the  border  between  the 
Aquatic  Garden  and  the  Wild  Garden. 
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o(  C>aiuiiai  Affairs  and  its  manage- 
ment to  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
wfiich  in  1967  created  the  Wave  Hill 
horticidture  program  under  Stii- 
fano's  direction. 

Since  then,  by  the  strength  of  his 
plant  associations  and  character,  Stu- 
lano,  with  a  staff  of  seven,  has  made  a 
series  of  intimate,  thoroughly  idio- 
syncratic small-scale  gardens  amid  a 
nineteenth -century  gardenesque 
landscape  that  extends  across  the 
Hudson  to  the  Palisades.  Today,  al- 
most any  visitor  to  Wave  Hill  will  eas- 
ily  recognize  the  gardener — a 
tonsured  silver-haired  man  of  fifty- 
four,  deadheading  or  weeding  in 
apron  and  sabots,  looking  liice  Saint 
Fran(  is  of  the  Bronx.  Under  ques- 
tioning, Stufano  admits  that  when 
Teddy  Roosevelt  lived  at  Wave  Hill, 
and  Mark  Twain  and  Arturo  Tosca- 
nini,  the  gardens  were  not  what  they 
are  now.  In  19(i7,  when  Stufano,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  School  of  Horti- 
(ullure  (also  in  the  Bronx),  was 
recommended  by  his  teacher,  the 
polymath  plantsman  T.  H.  Everett, 
for  the  post  at  Wave  Hill,  he  found 


the  extant  gardens  to  be  "of  the  peri- 
od"— but  "awful."  The  formal  rose 
garden  that  hid  the  estate's  bowling 
alley  "was  the  silliest  thing.  It  com- 
peted with  the  view  of  the  Hudson," 
says  Stufano.  "Why  perpetuate  the 
mistakes  of  the  past?" 

With  his  longtime  collaborator, 
the  late  John  Nally,  Stufano  soon 
brought  his  first  Wave  Hill  garden 
out  of  a  250-foot-high  outcrop  of 
Fordham  gneiss  bound  and  gagged 
in  bindweed.  The  Wild  Garden,  as 
Stufano  saw  it,  "had  to  be  done  natu- 
ralistically."  It  also  had  to  be  done 
with  "wild  plants  that  would  make 
good  garden  plants,  species  from  all 
over  the  world,  used  as  if  they  could 
have  occurred  together  naturally."  A 
hike  up  the  Wild  Garden  paths  feels 
remarkably  like  a  condensed  alpine 
walk.  Over  two  decades  the  plants 
have  moved  about,  growing  up  be- 
tween stones  or  throwing  themselves 
into  crevices. 

Stufano's  hortocratic  method  re- 
lies largely  on  self-sowns — re- 
strained only  by  "artful,  selective 
thinning."  Plantings  are  allowed  to 
evolve,  to  surprise,  delight,  offend. 


Ask  to  see  the  garden  plan,  and  Stu- 
fano explodes.  "There  is  n(j  plan!  I 
hate  the  idea  of  a  plan,  the  exact 
same  things  in  the  exact  same  places 
year  after  year.  Gardens  by  plan  are 
totally  boring  and  reduce  the  gar- 
dener to  some  sort  of  dodo." 

Wave  Hill  is  renowned  for  auda- 
cious plant  combinations.  The  hell- 
flre-and-brimstone  Red  Garden,  for 
instance,  is  a  standout  among  the 
eight  beds  in  the  70-by-9()-foot  cot- 
tage-style Flower  Garden,  where 
pastels  predominate  against  silver 
foliage  foils.  In  the  Red  Garden, 
danger-sign  oranges  and  Nancy  Rea- 
gan reds  such  as  Crocosmia  'Lucifer' 
and  Hemerocallis  'Sparks'  shout  for 
attention.  But  (Continued un page  1 S4 ) 

Waterlilies  bloom  in  the  Aquatic 
Garden,  above,  against  a  backdrop  of 
elephant's-ear,  Miscanthus  sin£nsis,  and 
other  grasses  in  the  Monocot  Garden. 
Opposite  above:  The  Flower  Garden 
combines  Crambe  cordifolia,  bearded 
iris,  white  lilac,  Cotinus  coggygria  'Royal 
Purple',  Rosa  moyesii  'Geranium',  and 
tepee-trained  clematis.  Opposite  below: 
A  path  in  the  Wild  Garden  climbs  past 
Polygonum  bistorta  'Superbum',  poppies, 
yucca,  and  cut-leaved  staghom  sumac. 
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Tribeca's  Country  Air 


Fashion  designer 

Christian  Francis  Roth 

finds  room  for 

a  house  and  yard  in 

a  downtown  loft 
By  Wendy  Goodman 

Photographs   by   Oberto   Giii 


rhristian  with  Emma,  right, 
I  the  loft  he  says  is  "better  thaa 
town  house  on  Fifth  Avenue." 
he  master  bedroom  and  bath, 
ft,  manages  to  be  both  rustic 
id  industrial,  with  its  iron  bed, 
intage  patchwork  quilt,  gingham 
ust  ruffle,  and  distressed  brick 
alls.  Details  see  Resources. 
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HRISTIAN  FRAN- 

cis  Roth  used  to 
hate  going  home. 
"We  lived  so  far 
away  from  work,  in  a  third-floor 
walk-up,  and  you  had  to  pass  un- 
speakable things  in  the  hall§!  We  felt 
like  the  complete  Cinderella  couple 
when  we  moved  here,"  he  says. 

The  fashion  designer  is  referring 
to  the  Tribeca  loft  that  he  and  his 
wife,  Hannah,  settled  into  two  years 
ago,  before  the  birth  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Emma.  They  first  saw  the  loft 
without  electricity.  "It  was  as  dark  as 
a  moonless  night,"  recalls  Hannah. 
"You  could  just  see  the  outline  of  the 
large  beams  in  the  middle 
Jt  of  the  room,  and  you 
sensed  the  texture  of 
the  walls.  Everything 
was  larger  than  life." 
Even  in  the  light  of 
day  the  loft  is  large 
enough  for  a  house 
within  the  house:  "Em- 
ma's house,"  complete 
with  a  white  clapboard 
wall,  windows,  a  hun- 
dred-year-old door,  and  a 
window  box  planted  with 
cyclamen.  Hannah  was 
inspired  by  visiting  a 
friend  in  Palm  Beach 
whose  office,  in  an  airplane  hangar, 
had  a  front  porch  with  rocking 
chairs.  "We  needed  to  do  some- 
thing," she  says.  "It  was  too  loftlike 
for  a  baby."  Hannah's  father,  an  ar- 
chitect "who  builds  with  his  eye,"  in 
Christian's  phrase,  constructed  the 
fairy-tale  house  in  a  weekend. 

Outside  this  real-life  dollhouse  the 
living  room  "yard"  is  furnished  with 
a  wicker  rocker  and  a  sofa  and  arm- 
chairs upholstered  in  cotton  patch- 
work. Christian  proposed  blocks  of 
wool  flannel  in  bright  colors,  but 
Hannah  exercised  her  veto — too  un- 
comfortable and  too  unsympathetic 
to  paw  prints  and  baby  mishaps.  "All 
the  decorative  elements  in  this  apart- 
ment are  based  on  being  functional," 
explains  Christian. 


The  lott  reflects  not  only  the  com- 
plementary characters  of  Hannah 
and  Christian  but  also  the  combina- 
tion of  innocence  and  sophistication 
that  marks  Christian's  clothes.  Since 
launching  his  business  in  1988,  he 
has  had  amazing  success  with  crayon 
sleeve  jackets  one  season,  dollar  bill 
print  dresses  the  next,  followed  by 
quilt  skirts  and  hobo-inspired  suits — 
apparently  simple  young  clothes 
done  with  a  master's  technique  and 
craftsmanship. 

"Living  here  is  an  enormous  luxu- 
ry for  me,"  he  says.  "It's  better  than  a 
town  house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It's  ex- 
actly mv  speed."  A 


"We  felt  like|the  complete  Cinderella  couple  when  we  moved  here" 
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ulpde  Emma's  "hous, 
ifieas  keeps  watch.  Oppba    , 
'^^uefrom  top  left:  Once 
Hack  corduroy,  the  sofa  and 
ks  were  reupholstered  in 
^ii  patchwork  by  Marc  Tash, 
fSilk  crepe  jacket  with  si!k 
|a  collar  from  Christian's 
9t  spring  collection.  An  old 
rdhouse  sits  on  a  diminutive 
ble  under  a  painting  by 
irold  Shapinsky.  Emma  and 
•j-jown  window  box.  Sl«|tches 
1992  i 


The  shaq)  green  silk  of 
two  thair  backs  is  ihc 
"right  wrong  thing"  for 
her  living  room,  says 
Genevieve  Faurc,  Ijctause 
its  "18th-century  French 
lool  clashes  with  the  very 
ethnic"  kilim-inspired 
fabrics  from  Quadrille. 
The  paiiuingby  Leger 
provides  a  distinctly 
modeiia  touch;  Wallpajjer 
from  ChristOpS^ci  Hyland. 
Dciailssee  * '^ 
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HEN  I  FINISH 
an  apartment 
for  a  client," 
confides  Gene- 
vieve Faure,  "I  al- 
ways feel  that  it  is 
not  finished.  Some- 
times 1  think.  I  should  go  and  live  in 
the  apartments  of  my  clients  for  a 
year,  to  give  them  that  feeling  of  be- 
ing inhabited."  Genevieve  Faure's 
own  apartment  does  not  feel  lived-in 
in  the  euphemistic  English  sense  of 
that  word:  there  are  no  rings  on  the 
wooden  surfaces,  no  snags  in  the  up- 
holstery, no  month-old  stacks  of  un- 
read newspapers.  It  feels  lived-in  in 
the  sense  of  being  balanced;  all  the 
little  errors  and  discomforts  have 
been  identified  and  most  of  them 
have  been  dealt  with.  The  chairs  are 


set  at  the  right  distance  for  easy  con- 
versation; the  curtains  are  pulled 
back  in  what  seems  a  natural  way;  ev- 
erything is  at  a  comfortable  height. 
The  apartment  feels  inhabited  in 
that  it  feels  fine-tuned  and  organic. 

"There  are  no  new  ideas  here," 
Faure  says.  "Perhaps  there  are  some 
new  contrasts,  but  I  am  starting 
nothing  radical."  The  apartment  is 
full  of  period  furniture  and  has  doz- 
ens of  Upper  East  Side  conventions: 
a  big  entrance  hall  with  a  black  and 
white  marble  floor,  a  paneled  library 
with  built-in  bookcases  and  a  mir- 
rored bar,  and  a  rather  formal  living 
room.  But  the  effect  is  not  tradition- 
al. Faure  has  a  no-nonsense  unsenti- 
mental quality  about  her.  "Nostal- 
gic?" she  repeats  when  I  ask  her  a 
question.  "But  no,  of  course  Fm  not 


nostalgic.  I  am  a  working  woman, 
and  all  in  all  I  am  very  glad  to  be  liv- 
ing at  this  precise  moment  in  time." 

While  her  apartment  takes  ac- 
count of  the  past,  it  does  feel  very 
much  part  of  this  moment  in  time.  It 
is  not  self-indulgently  exuberant;  it  is 
also  not  sober.  It  is  a  very  grand  cozy 
apartment,  bright  and  pleasant  and 
impressive.  Everything  in  it  is  clearly 
arranged  according  to  an  order — 

Faure,  opposite  below  left,  had  the  library, 
opposite  above,  paneled  in  mahogany 
from  Costa  Rica,  then  added  upholstery 
in  brilliant  colors  and  a  pair  of  yellow 
snakeskin  coffee  tables,  opposite  below 
right.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  painting  by 
Henri  Matisse.  Carpet  of  Prince  Noir 
Tapestry  from  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  Above: 
An  Indian  embroidery  is  draped  over  the 
hall  table  under  a  19th-century  French 
chandelier  from  Reymer-Jourdan,  NYC. 
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I  did  iust,jtJiat  I  felUiJkfedoing  in  each  room.  It's  as  if  ea 


but  it  is  an  order  that  includes  a  mea- 
sure of  chaos.  So,  too,  Faure's  con- 
versation: she  is  careful  and  tactful  in 
what  she  says,  but  not  too  careful  and 
tactful.  When  she  finishes  articulat- 
ing a  definite  view— and  she  has 
many  definite  views— she  smiles  not 
so  much  to  soften  her  opinion  as  to 
invite  you  to  share  it. 

Faure  is  extremely  modest  and  ex- 
tremely confident.  Her  interiors 
share  her  character:  they  are  unob- 
trusive, but  they  have  terrific  pres- 
ence. She  is  matter-of-fact,  almost 
earthy,  but  she  is  also  one  of  those 
French  women  who  make  you  feel 
that  whatever  she  is  doing  is  rather 
chic.  She  was,  for  example,  a  few 
minutes  late  for  our  meeting  in  a  way 
that  made  you  feel  it  was  rather  chic 
to  be  a  few  minutes  late.  And  she  had 
rolled  the  sleeves  of  her  dress  in  a 
way  that  made  you  feel  how  tiresome 
it  was  that  most  people  with  similar 
dresses  did  not  roll  their  sleeves. 

"I  did  the  apartment  in  four 
months,"  she  says.  "I  can't  bear  for 
these  things  to  go  on  forever.  And  it's 
not  necessary."  Indeed  the  apart- 
ment is  quite  straightforward:  din- 
ing room,  living  room,  library, 
entrance  hall,  and  master  bedroom. 
The  kitchen  and  a  few  bedrooms  are 
still  unfinished.  Because  the  main 
rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,  shut- 
ters and  shades  cover  the  windows. 
"One  wants  only  so  much  intimacy 
with  the  people  passing  on  the 
streets,"  says  Faure.  "I  myself  am  a 
voyeur,  and  I  like  to  be  able  to  look  at 
them  when  I  choose." 

She  sustains  her  offhand  tone: 
"When  I  am  doing  someone  else's 
house,  1  make  sure  that  each  room 
picks  up  the  colors  of  the  other 
rooms,  that  they  flow  into  one  anoth- 
er. Here  1  did  just  what  I  felt  like  do- 

A  chandelier  of  Faure's  design  hangs 
over  a  late  19th  century  English  table, 
which  is  set  with  1930s  Baccarat  crystal 
and  ringed  with  chairs  slipcovered 
in  cotton  duck  from  Decorators  Walk. 
A  collection  of  antique  elephants  is 
disposed  on  a  mid  19th  century  English 
console  table  from  Christopher  HodsoU, 
London,  and  an  18th-century  Italian 
gilded  side  table.  The  bronze  floor  lamp 
is  English.  Carpet  from  Reymer-Jourdan. 
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"Perhaps  there  are  some  new  contrast 


ing  in  each  room;  it's  as  if  each  one 
comes  from  a  different  house."  So  it 
is:  the  rooms  are  hke  the  various 
moods  of  a  single  intelhgence.  The  li- 
brary, the  most  charming  one  of  all, 
has  tropical  mahogany  bookcases 
that  glisten  in  the  sunshine.  Worn 
Penguin  paperbacks  and  rare  edi- 
tions are  lined  up  on  the  shelves.  A 
small  Matisse  painting  hangs  over 
the  fireplace,  a  wonderful  Matisse 
drawing  of  a  nude  with  a  mirror  on 
another  wall.  The  furniture  is  uphol- 
stered in  brighter  versions  of  the  col- 
ors of  the  rug:  two  big  chairs  are  a 
glowing  deep  violet,  and  the  sofa  is 
bright  green  with  red  trim.  Pillows  of 
Afghan  silk  are  dotted  around,  as  are 
bunches  of  flowers  loosely  arranged 
in  small  vases.  The  light  is  like  the 
fust  day  of  spring,  pure  and  bright 
and  surprising  and  inexplicable. 

The  living  room,  by  contrast,  feels 
more  determined.  "Look!  Two  col- 
umns! Every  decorator  has  two  free- 
standingcolumnsin  his  home.  These 
are  mine.  This  room  is  as  much  for- 
mality as  I  can  stand."  In  the  corner  is 
an  embroidered  screen — "nine- 
teenth-centuryjunk,  but  I'm  fond  of 
it.  Half  of  what  I  have  is  junk.  The 
other  half  is  not.  I  enjoy  finding  the 
junk  just  as  much  as  the  rest  of  it." 

As  we  walk  through  the  entrance 
hall — which  is  disconcertingly  con- 
ventional, a  solid  core  to  the  pin- 
wheel  variety  of  the  other  rooms — 
Faure  explains,  "In  every  room,  if 
you  want  it  to  seem  like  you  live 
there,  if  you  don't  want  it  to  seem 
overdecorated,  you  must  have  some- 
thing that  is  wrong.  It's  easiest  to  do  it 
with  color,  to  have  one  thing  that 
clashes" — like  the  yellow  snakeskin 
tables  in  the    (Continued  on  page  182) 

The  bedroom  walls  and  sofa,  made  for 
Faure  by  Trade  France,  are  covered 
with  a  custom  fabric  by  Fernanda 
Niven.  The  Bennison  stripe  on  the 
pillows,  the  vintage  needlepoint  on  the 
ottoman  from  Valley  House  Antiques, 
Locust  Valley,  and  the  upholstery 
on  the  late  19th  century  armchair 
maintain  the  same  subtle  tonal  range, 
which  sets  off  the  dark  woods  of  the 
late  19th  century  English  mahogany 
desk,  French  Empire  desk  chair, 
and  19th-century  American  rocker. 
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Faure,  "but  1  am  starting  nothing  radical" 


New  YORK'S 


Whether  living 

in  basement  hovels 

or  modernist 

high  rises,  five 

decorating 

experts  discover 

there's  no  place 

like  home 

By  Christine  Pittel 

Photographs    by 
Scott    Frances 


Young 


TAKE  FIVE  FRESH  YOUNG  DESIGNERS 

and  settle  them  into  five  Manhattan 
apartments  with  the  proportions  of  a 
shoebox.  Add  a  few  antiques  and 
swathes  of  fabric,  sprinkle  with  flea 
market  finds,  and  pour  in  color  to 
taste.  Blend  everything  with  wit,  and 
you  have  the  basic  recipe  for  contem- 
porary New  York  style. 

Low  ceilings  didn't  stop  Frederic 
Jochem,  an  impeccably  polite  aristo- 
cratic Frenchman,  from  creating  his 
own  elegant  atelier  in  a  standard  slice 
of  a  Central  Park  South  high  rise.  Yet 
this  is  tradition  with  a  twist — there's  a 
leopard-spotted  wing  chair  from  the 
East  Village  shop  Jerrystyle  next  to  a 
Louis  XVI  slipper  chair  by  the  faux 
stone  fireplace.  "I  like  to.combine  el- 
ements and  periods  into  a  dynamic 
mix,"  he  explains  with  imperturb- 
able charm  and  a  sly  sense  of  humor. 
Whimsical  fifties-inspired  sconces  light 
up  a  painting  by  Hubert  Robert,  cir- 
ca 1 780,  in  the  dining  room  trimmed 
with  art  deco  gold  braid.  And  bright 
panels  of  suede  stretched  over  dia- 
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FREDfERic  JOCHEM  "The  energy  of  New  York 
inspires  my  work,  but  my  apartment  speaks, 
as  I  do,  with  a  noticeably  foreign  ao 
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Stark  and  gold  trim  texture  the  walls  of 
liem's  dining  room  where  Venetian  chairs  are  pulled 
to  a  table  in  Christopher  Hyland  damask.  The  18th- 
tury  French  chandelier  is  a  not-so-distant  relative 
he  fifties-style  sconces.  In  the  bedroom  beyond,  the 
Is  are  suede  and  the  bedcover  is  moire,  both  from 
rence  House.  The  caqjet  and  headboard  are  Stark 
grass.  Opposite  above:  Jochem  in  his  bedroom  office. 
)05tte  below:  The  living  room  features  a  faux  stone 
place,  bookcases  with  baroque  curves,  and  furniture 
nning  three  c^gMHidiilaikiS^  Resources. 


Charles  Riley  "I  wanted  to 
walk  into  a  nineteenth-century 
fantasy — a  totally  different 
world  from  the  street  outside" 


Riley's  living  room,  above,  looks  as  if  it  were  assembled  by  a 
Victorian  pack  rat.  There's  a  Turkish-style  settee,  an  Italian 
landscape,  slipper  chairs  in  oversize  paisley,  and  faux  masonry 
walls  painted  by  Gail  Leddy,  who  also  created  the  mural  a 
la  Fragonard.  Below,  from  left:  A  club  chair  in  tapestry  fabric 
and  a  screen  in  a  Clarence  House  cotton.  Riley  standing 
out  against  the  scenery.  His  canopy  bed,  made  from  a  patch- 
work of  fabrics.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left:  Purcell 
reflected  in  her  mantel  mirror.  A  Georgian  window  tops  the 
loft  bedroom.  To  keep  the  living  room  open  and  airy, 
chairs  are  stored  overhead  and  the  TV'  is  in  the  Fireplace. 


inond-shaped  frames  adorn  the  bed- 
looni,  which  doubles  as  Jochem's 
office  where  he  orchestrates  plans 
tor  clients  who  include  Nicholas  Ro- 
liatyn  and  Olaf  and  Olga  Guerrand- 
Herincs.  "Kvery  time  I  look  at  a 
building,  I  think  of  a  diiferent  piece 
ol  music,"  says  Jochem.  "Why  not 
play  a  little  opera  in  here?" 

There's  no  hint  outside  the  shabby 
Kast  Village  tenement  building  of 
the  opulent  eccentricity  within 
Charles  Riley's  tiny  basement  apart- 
ment, rhe  living  room  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  pattern  and  texture  with  a 
kilim  on  the  floor,  wallpaper  on  the 
ceiling,  and  paisley  sheets  covering 
two  walls.  "The  place  completely  en- 
velops you  like  a  strong  perfume," 
comments  Riley,  who  is  fixated  on 
the  Napoleon  1 1 1  era.  Since  there  are 
no  windows  in  the  living  room,  he 
commissioned  muralist  Gail  Leddy 
to  copy  a  Fragc^nard  painting,  which 
covers  one  wall — "a  view  I  can  take 
with  me."  More  sheets  stapled  to  a 
wood  frame  on  the  bedroom  ceiling 
form  a  luxurious  canopy  bed,  usuallv 
cluttered  with  papers  and  a  Rolodex 
since  Riley  makes  business  calls 
propped  against  the  pillows.  "I  have  a 
lot  of  dreams  here,  without  sleeping." 
Architect  Sara  Purcell,  part  of  the 
team  that  recently  designed  Ralph 
and  Ricky  Lauren's  Westchester, 
New  York,  house,  was  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  prime  apartment  for  her- 
self— the  front  parlor  floor  of  a  West 
Side  brownstone,  complete  with 
original  moldings  and  oak  paneling 
under  layers  of  paint.  "It  was  a 
wreck,  but  it  also  had  twelve-foot 
ceilings,"  she  says  glancing  up.  "I 
think  if  you  tipped  this  apartment  on 
its  side,  it  would  have  more  square 
footage."  To  consolidate  the  bed- 
room into  a  loft  above  the  bathroom, 
she  constructed  an  airy  building 
within  the  building  and  put  the  stair 
risers  to  use  as  a  set  of  graduated 
drawers.  For  dinner  parties,  Thonet 
chairs  come  down  from  their  perch 
atop  an  armoire.  An  architect's  T 
square  and  a  selection  of  her  shoes 
hang  on  the  wall  above  her  desk. 
Subtle  textures  and  finishes — un- 
bleached muslin  curtains  knotted  at 
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John  Christensen 


"Start  with  the 
architecture,  it's 

the  foundation 

of  all  good 
interior  design" 


the  bottom,  plain  painter's  linen  up- 
holstering a  minimalist  wrought- 
iron  daybed,  stippled  woodwork — 
establish  the  simplicity  and  accentu- 
ate the  serenity  of  the  space. 

John  Christensen  has  been  study- 
ing floor  plans  since  he  was  a  teen- 
ager. Now  an  associate  designer  with 
David  Anthony  Easton,  he  has  mas- 
tered the  classical  approach  to 
decorating.  Miraculously,  he  trans- 
formed a  characterless  box  in  a 
brand-new  Upper  East  Side  tower 
into  a  stately  home  some  thirty 
flights  up.  Crown  moldings  and 
baseboards  create  a  sense  of  scale. 
Matching  columns — "David  taught  i, 
me  the  importance  of  symmetry" —  I 
push  the  eight-foot  ceilings  higher. 
Regency-style  swag  curtains  disguise 
strip  windows.  Blue  and  white  porce- 
lain. Empire  bronzes,  and  eigh- 
teenth-century French  bergeres 
contribute  a  sense  of  grandeur.  The 
bedroom  walls  are  covered  in  a  black 
and  white  chinoiserie  toile  accented 
with  yellow-striped  curtains  and  a 
bell-trimmed  valance.  Lamps  give  a 
soft  glow.  "I'm  crazy  about  lamps," 
says  Christensen.  "I  once  had  eleven 
of  them  and  a  chandelier  in  a  one- 
room  apartment." 

Craig  Logan  Jackson  is  catching  a 
plane  to  Paris  (Continued  on  page  182) 

Christensen,  center  right,  supplied  his 
high-rise  apartment  with  columns  and 
striped  cerise  wallpaper  from  Clarence 
House.  Top:  Swagged  curtains  of  silk 
taffeta  mask  the  living  room's  strip 
windows.  Bessarabian  from  Stark.  Center 
left:  Chinese  panels  adorn  a  living  room 
niche.  Left:  The  Manhattan  skyline  meets 
the  English  country  house  look  in  the 
bedroom,  lined  with  Old  World  Weavers 
toile  and  valanced  Scalamandre  silk 
curtains.  Bed  linens  from  Palais  Royal. 
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Craig  Logan  Jackson  "Decorating, 

like  life,  is  an  editing  process. 

This  apartment  is  a  distillation 

of  all  I've  experienced" 


Jackson,  right,  with 
a  wire  sculpture  by  Jo 
Shane.  Above:  The 
Hving  room's  muted 
palette  extends  from 
the  pale  celadon 
walls  to  the  striped 
upholstery  and  the 
Stark  sea  grass  carpet. 
Far  right,  center: 
Regency  chairs,  a 
1940s  screen,  and  a 
Sunnex  industrial 
lamp.  Far  right, 
bottom:  American 
night  tables,  c.  1825, 
flank  the  bed,  which 
has  a  striped  head- 
board and  a  long  skirt 
of  Donghia  cotton. 

MICHAEL  MUNDY  (4) 
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WHEN  LOUISE  BOURGEOIS  WAS  AWAKENED 
around  midnight  in  her  third-floor  bedroom, 
she  found  herself  blinking  into  the  flashlights  of 
two  New  York  City  police  officers.  The  imper 
turbable  sculptor,  who  has  outlived 
was  told  that  neighbors  had  spotted  a 
breaking  into  her  Chelsea  house  and  tha 
now  been  captured  on  the  first  floor.  Th 
apologized  for  the  disturbance,  but  w 
come  downstairs  and  see  if  she  could 
intruder?  She  gave  a  world-weary  sigh,  a  musical 
French  sigh  of  amused  tolerance,  and  mur- 
mured, "Let  me  think  about  it." 

Bourgeois  has  lived  in  the  house,  where  she 
raised  three  sons,  for  thirty 
have  been  afraid?"  she 
coolly  asked  me  follow- 
ing the  inconvenience. 
She  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. "I've  always  lived 
in  city  houses  where  you 
depend  on  your  neigh- 
bors." She  then  glanced 
around  the  room  she 
calls  her  salon,  which  is 
crammed  with  photo- 
graphic archives,  stacks 
of  books,  a  daybed  with 
precarious  springs,  and 
a  leatherette  barstool 
where  she  likes  to  perch. 
"Besides,  there's  no 
money  or  art  here,"  she 
added  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand.  "There's  twth- 
ing  valuable."  Except,  of 
course,  Bourgeois  her- 
self, a  fiercely  indepen- 
dent woman  who  waited 
almost  a  lifetime  for  rec- 
ognition before  she  finally  emerged  as  a  solid  "art 
star"  in  the  eighties.  Today  she  is  acclaimed  as  a 
major  artist — she  recently  had  an  installation  at 
Documenta  IX  in  Germany  and  will  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  Venice  Bi^Hal^^xt 
year — and  museums  seek  out  her  Hulp^Pe, 
paintings,  drawings,  and  prints,  workBiia^C^n 
calls  to  mind  the  haundng  wit  of  IoneB)'s  pl^^ 

When  I  first  visited  Bourgeois's  h^se  sMre 
vears  ago,  I  was  struck  by  the  alarmnig  presence 


Louise  Bourgeois,  left,  in  a 
pfiotograpfi  by  Penn  for  HG. 
Above  right:  Tlie  versions  of 
fiouses  that  appear  in  many 
of  the  artist's  sculptures 
often  contain  autobiographical 
references.  The  Curved  House, 
a  1983  marble  in  tfie  Bern 
Kunstmuseum,  possesses 
the  formal  purity  of  an  icon. 


A  lifetime  of  symbolism 
dwells  in  artist  Louise 
Bourgeois's  domestic 
imagery.  By  Paul  Gardner 

Prodwced  by  Susan  Goldberger 
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of  headless  women,  dismembered  limbs,  and 
other  body  parts — in  bronze,  wood,  latex,  and 
marble — casually  clumped  together  or  huddled 
near  walls.  Hers  is  not  a  glamorous  or  cuddly  art. 
It's  deliberately  aggressive.  The  work  I  saw  on 
my  early  visit  has  since  been  sold  or  moved  to  her 
studio  in  Brooklyn.  But  the  house  remains  much 
as  it  was,  both  a  hub  of  sociability  and  a  sanctum 
for  meditation.  Then  as  now,  I  might  find  Bour- 
vgeois  at  the  center  of  a  melange  of  students  and 
strippers,  movie  directors  and  scholars.  Or  I 
might  find  her  serenely  alone. 

Bourgeois,  whose  sophistication  is  tempered 
by  discreet  curiosity,  presides  over  her  habitat 
like  a  grave  little  Alice — polite,  indulgent,  and 
sometimes  dismissive — in  a  private  world  of 
her  own  making.  "1  use 
the  house,"  she  has  of- 
ten said.  "It  does  not 
use  me.  "  A  recurring 
image  in  her  work, 
much  of  which  is  auto- 
biographical,  is  of 
houses — houses  with 
wings,  with  arms, 
houses  that  are  part 
women  and  house  inte- 
riors that  she  calls  lairs 
to  hide  in  or  cells  where 
emotional  and  physical 
pain  can  be  locked  up. 

"I've  lived  in  twenty 
houses,"  Bourgeois 
told  me,  recalling 
places  on  the  Left  Bank 
in  Paris  where  she  grew 
up  and  in  Deauville  where  she  vacationed  with 
her  parents,  a  sister,  a  brother — and  her  father's 
mistress.  "My  memories  of  houses  are  not  always 
pleasant.  There  is  anxiety  and  fear  and  a  need 
for  privacy."  I  once  followed  her  as  she  wandered 
in  and  out  of  rooms,  each  with  doors  leading  to 
three  staircases.  I  peered  down  a  spiral  stairway, 
and  when  1  looked  up,  she  had  vanished.  Sud- 
denly she  reappeared,  tapping  on  the  outside  of 
a  glass-paned  salon  door.  "I  know  how  to  keep 

Architecture  and  tfie  human  body  fuse  mysteriously 
in  Femme  Maison,  india  ink  and  oil  on  canvas,  1945-47, 
left,  and  in  a  portrait  of  Bourgeois's  son  Jean-Louis, 
painted  wood,  1947^9,  above.  Opposite  above:  In  the 
bedroom,  where  she  files  her  prints  and  drawings,  a 
19th-centur)  mantel  holds  an  untitled  work  in  painted 
wood  made  in  the  1970s.  Opposite  below,  from  left:  The 
steel  house  and  its  plaster  inhabitants  open  to  view  in 
Fun  Piece,  1986,  symbolize  a  harmonious  community. 
The  Quartered  One,  plaster,  1964-65,  suggests  flesh  as 
well  as  a  cavelike  lair.  The  attenuated  Maison  Fragile, 
1978,  hints  at  precarious  balances  in  everyday  life. 
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out  of  sight,"  she  remarked  enigmatically.  "But 
you  see,  I  could  watch  you." 

Because  it  is  where  she  has  conjured  up  artful 
stories  with  pencil,  paint,  charcoal,  wood,  and 
marble,  the  house  in  Chelsea  is  a  fabled  place  in 
her  eyes.  It's  also  been  a  reality  in  much  of  Bour- 
geois's life  in  New  York.  She  arrived  in  the  city  in 
1938,  a  woman  in  her  mid  twenties  with  three 
roles  to  fill:  artist,  wife  (of  the  American  art  his- 
torian Robert  Goldwater),  and  mother.  Quite  a 
juggling  act,  but  she  carried  it  off,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  work  she  has  produced  continues 
to  amaze.  It  ranges  from  dramatic  totemlike 
pieces,  representing  friends  she  left  behind  in 
Europe,  to  a  series  of  giant  marble  eyes — "Eyes 
never  lie,"  she  says — and  the  vivid  nature  studies, 
often  breastlike  or  phallic,  which  she  calls  diver- 
tissements of  the  body. 

Some  of  her  most  evocative  house  imagery, 
created  in  the  1940s  before  she  devoted  herself 
mainly  to  sculpture,  is  the  Femnie  Maison  series. 
The  "woman  house"  in  these  paintings  and 
drawings  has  no  face:  she's  simply  a  house  from 
the  waist  up.  "Poor  thing  doesn't  realize  she's  na- 
ked," Bourgeois  told  me,  edging  tentatively  onto 
the  barstool.  "She's  inside  that  house.  She's  total- 
ly passive.  I  am  a  house  too,  so  the  figures  are  self- 
portraits."  Her  Maison  Fragile  of  the  late 
seventies,  merely  a  "roof"  supported  by  four 
steel  legs,  "symbolizes  the  fragility  within  the 
house."  A  long  reflective  pause.  "My  relation  to 
others,  not  just  to  my  family,  is  fragile.  I'm  not 
very  good  at  relationships."  She  caressed  a  long 
plait  of  hair,  explaining,  "Houses  represent  secu- 
rity. My  studio  in  Brooklyn  is  not  exactly  a  house, 
it  is  a  refuge.  Women  must  own  something.  A 
woman  cannot  rent.  It's" — she  halted,  searching 
for  le  mot  juste — "obscene  to  rent.  So,  despite 
tragedies  within  a  house,  or  my  own  fragilities, 
for  me  the  house  is  a  storage  place  for  memories. 
You  have  to  acknowledge  your  memories  in  or- 
der to  understand  yourself." 

She  led  me  down  to  the  cellar,  which  happens 
to  be  her  favorite  part  of  the  house — the  ultimate 
hideout,  dark  and  primitive.  Then  she  switched 
on  bare  light  bulbs  that  illuminated  pipes,  fuse 
box,  and  hot  water  tank     (Continued  on  page  185) 

The  young  Bourgeois  poses  outside  her  parents'  house 
in  Choisy,  above  left.  Top  left:  Pragmatism  prevails  in 
the  artist's  New  York  kitchen.  Left:  The  basement, 
her  favorite  part  of  the  house,  appeals  to  the  love  of 
hideaways  that  inspires  much  of  her  work.  Opposite, 
clockwise  from  above:  A  youthful  impulse  toward  self- 
expression  emerges  in  Roof  Song,  an  early  painting  in 
oil  on  linen,  1947.  In  Cell  V,  a  painted  wood,  marble, 
and  metal  installation,  1991,  Bourgeois  plays  on 
themes  of  confinement  and  refuge.  Marble  Femme 
Maison,  1983,  is  an  emblematic  self-portrait  late  in  life. 


She  presides  over  her  world  like  a  grave  little  Alice  in  Wonderland 


Light  and  airy  but  not  stuffy"  was  the 
way  NorviUe  and  her  husband,  Karl 
Wellner,  pictured  their  duplex.  Sandra  :^ 
Nunnerley  responded  with  a  living  roo^i 
palette  of  soft  yellows  and  grays  and  a 
custoin  chair  and  ottomans  in  stripes 
from  C^l^rcnce  House  and  Christopher 
Hyland.  Sconces  from  Malmaison 
Antiques;  NYC.  Throw  from  Jeffrey 
Aronoff,  NYCJ;;  Retails  see  Resources. 
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OTHERS  MIGHT  ADMIRE  THE  PLUMP 
love  seat  or  the  raspberry  silk  cur- 
tains; for  Deborah  Norville,  the  best 
thing  about  the  study  in  her  East  Side 
duplex  is  that  it's  just  steps  away  from 
the  bear-stocked  nursery  where  her 
son,  Niki,  sleeps.  Unlike  many  moth- 
ers with  high-profile  jobs,  Norville  doesn't  have  to  part 
from  her  child  at  the  beginning  of  each  workday:  host  of 
an  ABC  radio  talk  show  that  airs  for  three  hours  every 
weekday  evening  she  uses  her  cleverly  designed  study — 
which  is  equipped  with  three  televisions,  a  computer, 
and  all  of  her  radio  gear,  as  well  as  her  Emmy — as  a 
broadcast  studio.  While  Norville  does  research,  nine- 
teen-month-old Niki  bangs  pots  in  the  baby-friendly 
kitchen.  While  she  interviews  guests  like  Russell  Baker, 
husband  Karl  Wellner,  a  Swedish-born  businessman,  su- 
pervises Niki's  evening  bath.  Says  Norville,  "Being  down 
the  hall  helps  take  the  edge  off  the  guilt." 

Polished  but  comfortable  and,  like  its  owners,  decided- 
ly upbeat,  the  Wellner  apartment  not  only  accommo- 
dates work  and  family  life  but  also  serves  as  a  convivial 
setting  for  cocktail  parties  and  sit-down  dinners.  "We 
wanted  something  light  and  airy  but  not  stuffy,"  says 
Norville.  "We  want- 

"I'm  not  Murphy 


Brown,"  she  told 
the  painter,  "and 
you're  not  Eldin" 


ed  it  to  be  the  kind  of 
place  where  guests 
aren't  afraid  to  put  a 
glass  down." 

Married  in  1987, 
the  couple  bought 
the  duplex  in  March 
1989.  "We  were  get- 
ting on  a  fiight  to  Europe  when  we  finally  made  the  deci- 
sion," Norville  recalls.  "At  the  very  last  second  Karl  ran  to 
call  the  broker,  and  I  was  physically  preventing  the  atten- 
dant from  closing  the  door." 

Only  a  pair  of  optimists  would  have  gotten  so  excited. 
Neglected  for  decades,  the  apartment  had  gone  to  seed; 
the  woodwork  was  rotting,  and  the  rain-stained  carpets 
had  begun  to  disintegrate.  "The  plaster  had  decayed  to 
the  point  where  you  could  see  the  wire  mesh  beneath," 
Wellner  says.  With  architect  Annabelle  Selldorf  they 
mapped  out  a  plan  that  included  a  new  kitchen  where  a 
pair  of  dank  maids'  rooms  had  been,  two  renovated  bath- 
rooms, and  a  thoroughgoing  restoration  of  the  original 
woodwork  and  the  living  room  fireplace.  They  then 
called  in  New  Zealand-born  interior  designer  Sandra 
Nunnerley.  "We  probably  weren't  the  easiest  people  to 

A  gilded  and  painted  trumeau,  c.  1805,  opposite,  from  Karl 
Kemp,  NYC,  hangs  against  faux  marble  tiles  painted  by 
Michael  Battaglia.  Chair  fabric  from  Christopher  Hyland. 
Patinated  bronze  and  gilt  chandelier  from  Nesle,  NYC.  Above 
left:  Norville,  in  a  Calvin  Klein  Collection  pantsuit,  and 
Wellner  with  their  son,  Niki.  Left:  Norville  broadcasts  her  radio 
show  from  her  study,  where  guests  relax  in  a  tapestry-covered 
love  seat.  Regency  armchair  from  Trevor  Potts,  NYC. 
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In  the  master  bedroom. 

right,  taupe  curtains  in 

an  Ian  Crawford  satin 

and  a  cashmere  throw 

from  Ralph  Lauren 

Home  Collection 

accent  the  creamy  tones 

of  the  walls  and  the 
Manuel  Canovas  fabric 

on  the  window  seat 

cushion.  Doors  over  the 

closet  open  up  additional 

storage  space.  Left: 

In  the  kitchen,  photos 

of  Norville  with 

George  Bush,  Richard 

Nixon,  and  Jane 

Pauley  overlook  a 

custom  table. 


work  with,"  Norville  confesses.  "We  had  definite  ideas 
about  what  we  did  and  didn't  want." 

They  also  had  definite  ideas  about  the  amount  of  time 
they  wanted  to  live  in  medias  res.  "Six  months  of  con- 
struction seemed  like  six  years,"  says  Norville.  "There's 
something  that  happens  when  you  undergo  a  renova- 
tion," she  adds.  "Husbands  have  business  out  of  town, 
and  really  clever  husbands  have  business  out  of  the  coun- 
try." Wellner,  it  seems,  was  in  Tokyo  as  moving  day,  De- 
cember 19,  1989,  approached,  "at  a  point  when  I  was 
doing  the  Today  show  and  at  the  same  time  filling  in  for 
Brokaw  on  Nightly  News"  says  Norville,  groaning  good- 
naturedly.  "Our  painter,  Michael  Battaglia,  was  finish- 
ing up  just  before  Christmas  when  he  came  to  me  and 
said.  Til  be  back  on  January  3.'  I  said,  'Michael,  you're  a 
very  nice  guy.  But  I'm  not  Murphy  Brown,  and  you're 
not  Eldin.'  He  realized  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  woman 
on  the  edge  of  insanity." 

Today  the  apartment  has  the  feeling  of  a  space  whose 
noble  character  has  been  restored.  "The  whole  thing  was 
to  make  it  look  as  if  it  had  always  been  like  this,"  says 
Nunnerley,  who  designed  most  of  the  upholstered 
pieces  downstairs.  Painted  by  Battaglia,  a  Colorado- 
based  artist,  the  walls  in  the  entrance  hall  are  glazed  in 
soft  yellow  and  gunmetal;  in  the  dining  room,  a  wash  of 
pale  blue  and  gold;  and  hi  the  master  bedroom,  a  dap- 
pled taupe  and  cream.  Battaglia's  friezes  lend  a  sophisti- 
cated air  to  the  refurbished  bathrooms,  and  granite 
countertops  give  the  black  and  white  kitchen — which  is 
hung  with  photosof  Norville  with  Ceorge  Bush,  Richard 
Nixon,  and  Jane  Pauley — an  unexpected  elegance. 

Family  heirlooms  appear  in  every  corner.  Like 
Wellner,  the  Georgia-born  Norville  has  Swedish  roots; 
her  mother's  grandparents  emigrated  from  Sweden  to 
Illinois  in  the  1880s.  Handsome  wooden  bookshelves  in 
the  living  room  hold  her  family  Bible,  in  Swedish,  along 
with  striking  icons  inherited  from  Karl's  Russian  Ortho- 
dox grandmother.  The  eighteenth-century  clock  in  the 
same  room  was  passed  down         (Continued  on  page  186) 
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"The  whole  thing,"  says  Sand 


nnerley,  "was  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  had  always  been  like  this" 


For  music  mogul 


Monica  Lynch, 


the  sound  is  1990s 


but  the  look  is  1950s 
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By  William  Norwich 
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Goldbe  r  g  er 


ONICA  LYNCH, 
the  president  of 
Tommy  Boy  Mu- 
sic, one  of  rap's 
top  labels  with 
acts  including 
Queen  Latifah 
and  Naughty  by  Nature,  lives  in  the 
Yorkville  section  of  Manhattan.  But 
for  anyone  who  knows  her  (or  who 
has  seen  the  Gap  ad),  it's  hard  to  pic- 
ture this  one-woman  band  of  thirty- 
something  cutting-edge  glamour 
and  style  living  on  the  Upper  East 
Side — even  if,  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect, Yorkville  is  the  tony  Upper 
East  Side's  poor  cousin,  it's  the  Up- 
per East  Side  nonetheless. 

Lynch's  world,  after  all,  is  hip-hop, 
something  she  defines  as  "a  kind  of 
luban  music,  an  attitude,  and  a  cul- 
ture that  emanates  from  the  rap 
community  and  is  definitely  now  and 
tomorrow."  She  arrived  at  Tommy 
Boy  ten  years  ago  when  she  respond- 
ed to  an  ad  in  The  Village  Voice  and  be- 
came the  company's  first,  and  only, 
employee.  Before  that  she  was  an 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  immigrant  to  the 
city,  the  oldest  of  six  children  whose 
father  owned  a  chain  of  laundro- 
mats. New  to  New 
York  in  1978,  Lynch 
worked  for  something 
called  the  (io-Go 
Agency.  They  man- 
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aged  her  career  as  a  topless  dancer — 
and,  yes,  her  past,  dancing  by  day, 
clubbing  by  night,  amuses  her. 

"You  might  say  I've  lived  around 
the  block.  This  is  probably  my  thir- 
teenth place  since  I  moved  here,  but 
I  consider  this  my  first  real  place," 
she  explains.  (Her  first -New  York 
apartment  was  a  roach-infested  post- 
punk  era  walk-up  above  a  restaurant 
on  clown  and  dirty  Saint  Mark's 
Place.)  "Sure  the  Upper  East  Side 
isn't  my  social  milieu,  but  you  don't 
have  to  be  here  to  live  here,"  she  adds. 
The  Tommy  Boy  offices,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  just  a  half  block  away. 

The  apartment  is  a  large  L-shaped 
studio  filled  to  satiety  with  high-trash 
treasures  that  Lynch  has  rescued 
from  Manhattan's  flea  markets,  dis- 
count houses,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  It  has  a  certain  1950s-career- 
girl-comes-to-New- York-chic  look 
but  with  a  campy  twist.  Consider,  for 
instance,  a  3-D  picture  of  flowers 
pinned  to  a  brick  wall.  "It  reminds 
me  of  those  3-D  pictures  we  had 


when  I  was  growing 
up  of  Jesus  winking,"  she  says. 
"I  begged  a  florist  to  sell  me  that  pic- 
ture; it's  as  much  wildlife  as  you'll 
find  here."  Same  sentiment  for  the 
ceramic  Fu  dogs  holding  court  at 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  loft. 
"These  are  my  pets,"  she  says.  "You 
don't  have  to  feed  them." 

We  sit  on  the  bed — not  just  any 
bed,  but  a  busy  bed  with  a  chevron- 
shaped  blue  and  gold  headboard 
that  lights  up  with  neon  and  was 
bought  for  $50  at  the  Salvation 
Army,  although  they  wanted  $  1 00  at 
first.  The  matching  chandeliers 
came  not  through  Liberace's  will  but 
from  a  cut-rate  source  on  the  Bow- 
ery. Dazzling  blue  floor  lights  electri- 
fy the  gold-flecked  curtains  behind 
the  bed,  and  a  George  Michael  music 
video,  due  to  debut  on  MTV,  is 
slipped  into    (Continued  on  page  1 85) 

Lyncfi,  above  left,  surrounded  by  Tommy 
Boy  artists  and  staff.  Above  center:  Tfie 
kitcfien  counter  stacked  with  fiats.  Above 
right:  Ttie  faugfiing  Buddfia  dispfay. 
Below:  Lynch's  "unpedigreed  green  glass 
coflection."  Opposite  above:  A  sectional 
sofa,  disco  records,  and  a  rug  after  a 
Kurt  Schwitters  coffage  from  ABC  Carpet 
&  Home,  NYC.  Opposite  below:  Lynch 
goes  Las  Vegas  in  her 
bedroom  with  a  neon- 
fit  headboard,  crushed 
vefvet  spread,  twin 
chandefiers,  and  a 
gofd-ffecked  curtain. 


"I  wouldn't  call  this  a  bedroom,"  says  Lynch.  "I'd  call  it  a  boudoir" 
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Advertising  wunderkind  Peter  Arnell  and  writer 
Sara  Nolan  reinvent  the  loft.  By  Charles  Gandee 


Photograp 
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pair  of  armchairs  from  Yvii^' 
alard,  Paris,  in  Old  World 
eavers  toile,  frame  the  Amells' 
npire  State  Building  view, 
tie  Biedermeier  table  and  1920s 
on  bench  are  from  Niall 
nith,  NYC.  Opposite:  Safely  out 
'  three-year-old  Lucy  Amell's 
:ach,  a  dense  collection  of  neo- 
assical  bibelots  is  displayed 
1  a  rusticated  limestone 
lantel.  Details  see  Resources. 


Owing  to  a  trio  of  new 
windows,  the  north  wall 
of  the  Amell  living 
room,  opposite  above,  is 
bright  and  loftlike. 
Below:  Owing  to  a  book- 
and  bust-lined  arcade, 
the  south  wall  is  the 
aesthetic  antithesis.  The 
mahogany  etagere  with 
bronze  mounts  is  from 
Niall  Smith.  Opposite 
below:  Sara  and  Peter 
Amell  with  one-month- 
old  Thomas  and  Lucy. 
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as  A  c:hili)  (;rc)winc.  l  p  \vn  h  his 
trranclparents  in  a  Brooklyn  apart- 
ment, Peter  Arnell  shared  a  makeshift 
bedroom  of  f  the  kitchen  with  his  sister, 
Susan.  He  attended  PS  225,  then  IS 
43,  tlien  Brooklyn  Technical  High 
School  (where  he  dropped  out  late  in 
his  senior  year),  then  Columbia  Uniyersity  (where  he 
dropped  out  early  in  his  freshman  year).  Now  thirty- 
three,  Arnell  recoiuits  the  inauspicious  details  of  his  in- 
auspicious beginnings  with  the  hayen't-I-come-a-long- 
way-style  pride  that  tends  to  accrue  with  distance  and 
success.  (Think  Woody  Allen.  Think  Neil  Simon.)  In  Ar- 
nell's  case,  that  distance  and  success  might  best  be  mea- 
sured by  the  2,750-square-foot  Tribeca  penthouse, 
upstairs  from  Isabella  Rossellini,  that  he  shares  with  writ- 
er Sara  Nolan,  their  three-year-old  daughter,  Lucy,  and, 
as  of  May  31,  Lucy's  new  brother,  Tom.  As  you  might 
haye  suspected,  Lucy  and  Tom,  unlike  Peter  and  Susan 
each  have  their  own  room. 

"Advertising  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  re 
ports  Arnell  with  an  ironic  smile  that 
acknowledges  his  and  partner  Ted 
Bickford's  rise  to  phenomenon  sta- 
tus in  their  accidental  career.  After  Ar 
nell  and  Bickford  met  working  as 
assistants  in  Michael  Graves's  Princeton 
office,  they  took  a  detour  and  snared  a  con- 
tract with  Rizzoli  to  edit  a  series  of  mono 
graphs  on  contemporary  architects.  Bolstered 
by  that  success,  they  pitched  a  promotional 
book  idea  to  Bergdorf  Goodman,  which  didn't  fiy 
but  led  to  a  modest  commission  for  graphics. 
Which  led  to  a  full-fledged  advertising  campaign  for 


the  upscale  retailer.  Which  led  to  Neiman  Marcus,  to 
Christian  Lacroix,  to  Fendi,  to  Ray-Ban,  to  Hanes  Ho- 
siery, to  a  host  of  other  coveted  clients. 

Since  1985,  when  Arnell/Bickford  Associates  Market- 
ing first  hung  out  its  shingle  on  a  SoHo  storefront  reno- 
vated by  architect  Steven  Holl,  Arnell  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  savvy  and  determined  salesman:  "I'm  in  a  very 
commercial  business,  which  is  to  help  people  make  mon- 
ey. I'm  very  clear  on  that;  everyone  in  the  company  is 
very  clear  on  that."  To  that  end  Nolan  contributes  her  co- 
pywriting  talents  and  Arnell  contributes  his  photogra- 
phy talents.  (Bickford  is  in  charge  of  the  business  end  of 
the  business,  the  money.)  It's  a  classic  mom-and-pop- 
style  approach,  as  Arnell  tells  it,  although  Arnell's  pen- 
chant for  sensual  imagery — most  notably  demonstrated 
by  his  erotic  black  and  white  pictures  for  innumerable 
Donna  Karan  and  DKNY  campaigns — suggests  a  mom 
and  pop  who  are  more  urbane  than  home- 
town, more  modern  than  traditional. 

'Teter  is  like  a  living  camera,  nothing 
gets  past  his  eye — nothing,"  says  Karan, 
whose  standing  as  valued  friend  and  cli- 
ent is  confirmed  by  the  DKNY  license 
plate  on  the  1959  Mercedes  Arnell's 
driver  scjuires  him  around  in.  In- 
deed, Arnell's  visual  prowess  has 
propelled  Arnell/Bickford  Asso- 
ciates beyond  the  $50  million 
mark  reached  in  1990,  be- 
sides ensiuing  that  his  fam- 
ily's new  penthouse  defies 
the  lean  and  slightly 
mean  aesthetic  of  the  tradi- 
tional downtown  loft.  Whethei  at- 
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than  Palladi 


uminated  by  a  barrel- 
ulted  skylight,  two 
rallel  corridors  lead,  on 
e  left,  to  the  front 
»or  and,  on  the  right,  to 
e  bedrooms.  The  obelisk- 
iiaped  etagere  is  from 
ves  Halard.  Opposite: 
inspired  by  Sir  John 
jane's  legendary  London 
)use,  Amell  embedded 
e  walls  of  the  entry  with 
joclassical  fragments. 
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tributable  to  the  years  Arnell  spent  planning  to  be  an 
architect — the  plan  was  abandoned  when  he  decided  he 
"couldn't  do  better  than  Palladio" — or  to  his  eighteen- 
month  stint  with  Graves,  Arnell's  craving  for  historically 
resonant  imagery  appears  insatiable.  As  does  his  appe- 
tite for  the  Biedermeier  furniture  and  neoclassical  bibe- 
lots, the  first  editions,  photographs  of  famous  friends, 
nineteenth-century  lithographs,  and  101  other  collec- 
tions that  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  overscale  rooms  of 
the  oversize  loft.  Alongside  Arnell's  architectural  emen- 
dations, these  collections  lend  character  and  dimen- 
sion— two  things  conspicuously  absent  from  the  neutral 
space  Nolan  found  when  Lucy  arrived  and  the  family's 
1,000-square-foot  SoHo  loftette  proved  inadequate. 

The  first  emphatic  sign  that  Arnell  is  up  to  something 
quite  different  from  the  typical  loft  dweller  is  in  the  nar- 
row but  high  entry  corridor  where  unfinished  plaster 
casts  of  architectinal  fragments,  busts,  and  body  parts 
are  embedded  in  the  walls  in  a  surreal  dual  homage  to  Sir 
John  Soane  and  Jean  Cocteau.  Terminating  the  ghostly 
entry  is  a  massive  fireplace  built  from  "exactly  the  same 
limestone   I.  M. 

"Nothing  gets  past 


his  eye — nothing," 
says  friend  and 
client  Donna  Karan 


Pei  used  at  the 
Louvre,"  accord- 
ing to  Arnell, 
who  adds  that  he 
always  wanted  a 
fireplace  taller 
than  himself. 
The  third  ele- 
ment in  Arnell's  renovation  is  a  library  arcade  that  runs 
the  length  of  the  living  area.  Crowned  with  busts  and 
drawings,  the  book-lined  wall  (complete  with  rolling  lad- 
der) provides  density  and  richness  to  the  unwieldy  space. 
The  arcade  also  supplies  a  much-needed  anchor  for  the 
adjoining  basketball  court— size  living/dining/kitchen 
area  that  Arnell  left  essentially  open. 

"I  know  of  no  one  so  driven  in  business,  in  collecting, 
in  instant  decision  making,  as  Mr.  Arnell,"  says  Niall 
Smith,  the  Greenwich  Village  antiques  dealer  without 
whom  Arnell's  loft,  if  we  are  to  believe  Arnell,  would  be 
almost  empty.  "It's  an  intense  collection,  and  it's  worth  a 
fortune,"  says  Arnell.  "If  I  ever  go  out  of  business,  I  can 
open  a  store."  Until  that  day  arrives,  however,  the  collect- 
ing, the  amassing,  the  assembling  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue. Especially  now  that  Arnell  and  Nolan  have  bought 
the  2,000-squaie-foot  floor  below,  which  they  plan  to 
turn  over  to  Lucy  and  Tom  and,  according  to  Arnell  and 
Nolan,  Lucy  and  Tom's  future  siblings.  * 

In  the  television  room,  left,  Raggedy  Ann  takes  it  easy  on 
a  black  leatfier  sofa  flanked  by  Achille  Castiglioni  floor 
lamps  from  Flos.  The  Bonetti  and  Garouste  carpet  is  from 
En  Attendant  les  Barbares,  Paris.  The  chick  rocking 
chair  is  from  the  fifties.  Above:  Lucy  on  the  library  ladder. 
Opposite:  In  the  almost-minimalist  master  bedroom,  a 
gilded  mirror  from  Niall  Smith  reflects  a  19th-century 
English  mahogany  dinner  trolley  that  holds  a  pair  of  19th- 
century  French  ceramic  lamps  adorned  with  oriental  faces. 
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Urban  Dining  Pavilion  Cicio,  /o/?  nif/(/,  with  his  iuo-n  car-old  son, 
transformed  a  "flat  barren  terrace  with  no  privacy"  into  a  garden 
.leric  for  alfresco  entertaining,  above.  Hundreds  of  flowering  plants 
and  herbs  in  terra-cotta  pots  create  an  ever-changing  backdrop  for  a 
table  partially  enclosed  by  a  Chippendale-style  trellis,  stained  gray  so 
as  not  to  detract  from  the  garden.  All-weather  curtains  of  gray  cotton 
duck  block  the  wind  and  introduce  what  Cicio  calls  a  "residential 
feeling."  Steel  shellback  chairs,  a  Cicio  design  available  at  Macy's 
Herald  S(|uare,  NYC;,  are  both  fanciful  and  unobtrusive.  Just-picked 
geraniums  and  an  English  astrolabe  serve  as  centerpieces  for  a 
lunch  of  tomato  pie  and  green  salad,  right.  Details  see  Resources. 
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CENTURY 

FURN      I       TURE 


The  Massachusetts  State  House  Chair  reproduced  from  Henry  Ford  Museum  &  Greenfield  Village.  For  information 
and  the  Century  resource  nearest  you.  please  telephone  1-800-852-5552,  Hickory,  North  Carolina.  Showrooms  in 
Chicago;  New  York  City;  Houston;  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point,  NC.  Available 
through  interior  designers. 


Great  ideas 


Breakfast  Garden  Room  Cicio  salvaged  a  comer  of  the 
former  master  bedroom  for  use  as  a  breakfast  room,  left, 
located  near  the  kitchen  but  not  adjoining  it.  The  addition  of    || 
gray  shutters  to  the  windows,  weathered  antique  mirror  panels 
to  the  walls,  and  greenery  all  around  lend  the  space  a  tranquil 
tropical  feel  that  reminds  Cicio  of  winter  garden  rooms  in 
Italy.  (During  the  cold  months  the  room  becomes  a  haven  for 
terrace  plants.)  On  the  table  formal  antique  china — Limoges 
pieces  bearing  the  Austrian  royal  crest,  a  Meissen  swan — is 
playfully  mixed  with  children's  ironstone  ware  from  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  a  Mexican  toy  horse,  and  dish  towels  posing  as  napkins. 

"Whether  I'm  entertaining 

formally  or  informally, 

I  always  rely  on  a  few  well-placed 

antiques  to  set  the  mood" 


Gourmet  Collectors 
Cabinet  To  create  a  dining 
area  with  a  sense  of  history, 
right,  Cicio  lined  a  room  with 
Regency-style  shelves  and 
paneling  and  then  followed 
advice  given  years  ago  by  his 
friend  Slim  Keith  and  painted 
the  walls  a  warm  red  for  vitality. 
Framed  intaglios  and  an 
English  portrait  hang  in  front 
of  the  table  on  which  Cicio 
arranges  bronze  and  silver 
objects,  including  cockerels  and 
a  beehive-shaped  sewing  box 
that  belonged  to  Keith.  Above: 
Baccarat  glasses  and  Buccellati 
flatware  surround  Chinese 
export  plates  in  blue  and  green, 
the  only  bright  colors  in  the 
vicinity  other  than  red. 


otton  Brings  Beauty  And  Comfort  To  Life. 

Discover  All  That  Cotton  Has  In  Store  For  You  At 

JCPenney 


Your  Cotton  Headquarters. 


Shop  for  cotton  products,  like  1  00%  cotton  Elizabeth  Gray™  hond-sewn  quilt  and  triple  woven  throw,  as  well  as 
■  these  1  00%  cotton  Classic  Traditions"  200  Thread  Count  Sheets  and  JCPenney  Towels. ..all  available  at  JCPenney. 
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Fine  Tuning 

(C Continued  from  page  146)  library — "but 
it  is  best  to  have  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  absohitely  doesn't  belong.  It's  the 
hardest  thing  to  convince  clients  that 
they  should  get  this  one  wrong  thing. 
And  to  find  the  right  wrong  thing,  the 
thing  that  is  not  so  wrong  as  to  be  ridic- 
ulous, that's  the  greatest  task  of  all." 


At  the  dining  room  windows  are 
shutters  of  a  moody  blue  green  with 
traces  of  gold,  reminiscent  of  shutters 
in  an  old  villa  in  the  Italian  lake  region. 
"The  table  opens  up  to  seat  twelve — 
about  three  times  a  year." 

As  we  enter  the  bedroom,  she 
shrugs.  "You  see?  Four  main  rooms, 
some  old  things,  some  bright  colors.  I 
can't  imagine  what  you  can  write  an  ar- 
ticle about."  But  a  minute  later  she 


adds,  "Every  time  I  come  home,  I  re- 
member how  much  I  like  it  here."  The 
bedroom  has  a  touch  more  chaos  than 
the  rooms  downstairs.  There  are  boxes 
half  unpacked,  and  shopping  bags 
dropped  on  a  chair.  By  the  bedside  are 
Proust,  Edith  Wharton,  and  The  Satan- 
ic Verses.  Cienevieve  Faure  apologizes 
politely  f  oi  the  mess.  But  in  fact  it  isn'ta 
mess  and  she  isn't  sorry  about  it — and 
neither  are  you.  A 


Julian  Schnabel 

(Continued  from  page  124)  aroimd  the 
pool  at  Hadrian's  Villa.  .  .  .  Fhey  are 
joined  together  in  the  fraternity  of 
something  missed." 

Fhe  balcony  leads  nie  to  the  music 
room  where  a  Jacopo  Vignali  painting 
from  1695  hangs  near  a  Steinway 
grand  piano  from  1930.  Nearby,  an 
eighteenth-century  French  daybed 
bears  tattered  upholstery  of  silk  velvet 
in  brilliant  pink.  A  French  Empire 
sleigh  bed  is  neighbor  to  a  painted  met- 
al field  marshal's  chaise  with  its  original 
Napoleonic  bees  upholsterv.  An  Au- 
busson  carpet  contrasts  with  the  bare 
concrete  floor,  and  Schnabel's  Sublniie 
Vision  de  Merde,  1989,  fills  a  side  wall. 
In  a  corner  two  matadc^r's  trajes  de 
luces  from  Seville  in  the  1950s  glitter 
on  l-shaped  steel  crosses  made  by 
Schnabel,  while  tables  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  and  Antonin  Raymond  are 
ready  for  everyday  use.  "These  juxta- 
positions are  about  creating  an  illusion 
of  memory,"  says  Schnabel. 

A  bear  skeleton  strides  across  the  pi- 
ano top;  a  perfect  swan  skeleton  and 
massive  hippopotamus  skull  are  placed 
on  lurniture  like  vases  of  flowers. 
Iheir  source,  says  Schnabel,  is  the 
"mysterious  London  attic  "  of  Alistair 
McAlpine,  a  man  of  "amazing  enthusi- 


asm" who  runs  a  West  End  shop,  Eras- 
mus &  Co.,  and  has  a  zoo  in  Australia. 
"He  has  all  these  rare  objects — neolith- 
ic stone  axes,  Celtic  and  Byzantine 
rings,  feathers  from  the  Amazon." 

Disparate  objects  conspire  to  create  a 
sense  of  ludic  luxury.  As  a  first-time 
visitor,  I  am  giited  with  the  birthright 
of  kings:  I  am  at  utter  ease  amid  time- 
less treastnes.  The  disarray  reminds 
me  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo. 
Thomas  McEvilley  wrote  of  Schnabel's 
paintings,  "In  their  layering  of  differ- 
ent ages  they  present  human  historv 
afso  as  a  kind  of  long  comnnnial  walk 
down  the  streets  of  everyday  life  where 
chmisily  scrawled  names  and  phrases 
on  stained  swatches  of  cloth  are  like  bits 
of  paper  flying  by  in  the  wind.  "  He 
might  as  well  have  been  talking  about 
Schnabel's  house. 

A  labyrinth  of  smaller  spaces  are 
clustered  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
nursery  is  furnished  with  1920s  pieces 
from  upstate  New  York,  an  Alvar  Aalto 
sideboard,  a  table  made  by  Schnabel, 
and  a  large  1985  canvas  bv  Don  Van 
Vliet,  also  known  as  Captain  Beef- 
heart,  as  well  as  work  by  George  Cxjiido 
and  James  Nares  and  paintings  by 
Schnabel's  children.  A  seventeenth- 
century  Belgian  tapestry  hangs,  non- 
chalant, behind  a  bathroom  door.  In 
the  kitchen,  drawings  by  Jean-Michel 
Basquiat  and  Joseph  Beuys  rest  against 


a  shinmiering  orange  and  yellow  silk 
brocade  applique  on  silk  velvet,  a  panel 
from  a  Moroccan  tent. 

rhe  artist's  own  bedroom  used  (o  be 
a  bathroom;  it  still  has  a  sink.  "I  feel 
here  as  if  I  am  in  a  tent,"  he  says,  "on  a 
faraway  campaign.  "  I'he  windows  are 
covered.  "It's  all  about  having  your 
eyes  open.  You  can  look  into  a  corner 
of  a  room  and  see  the  world.  Instead  of 
a  window  there  is  a  gre^t  painting." 
Here  are  Dtirer  and  Picasso,  Piranesi 
and  Picabia  and  Man  Ray.  "The  artist's 
humanity  and  the  decisions  he  took — 
that's  my  river  view." 

In  a  catalogue,  Schnabel  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "All  paintings,  in  fact,  are  meta- 
phoric.  .  .  .It  reminds  you  of  some- 
thing that  you  might  have  seen,  a  key  to 
your  imagination.  .  .  .A  painting  can't 
help  but  allude  to  a  world  of  associa- 
tions that  may  have  a  completely  other 
face  than  that  of  the  image  you  are 
looking  at."  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  de- 
fiantly  diverse  mosaic  of  the  artist's 
house  is  harmonious,  even  soothing. 
Objects  are  not  merely  their  distinct 
selves  but  are  poignant,  carefully  cho- 
sen clues — keys  to  the  imagination. 
Crossing  the  threshold,  the  visitor  en- 
ters a  unified  landscape  of  references, 
inspirations,  recognitions.  To  these  we 
add  our  own  and  are  welcomed  into 
that  warm  conspiracy  of  metaphf:)ric 
association  called  home.  A 


\ 


Young  Designers 

((A)nlnnu'd  /rain  page  1 52)  in  an  lu)ur — 
<ifler  an  all-night  birthday  party — but 
you'd  never  know  it.  He's  as  cool,  calm, 
and  collected  as  his  apartment  in  a 
1925  (ireenwich  Village  building. 
1  lard  to  believe  this  once  looked  "as  if  a 
Winnebago  had  pat  ked  here."  The 


previous  owners  sheathed  everything 
in  ersatz  pecan  paneling.  "It  just  spoke 
and  said,  'Rip  me  out,'  "  says  Jackson, 
who  painted  the  walls  pale  celadon  and 
stained  the  floors  warm  black  "so 
things  could  float  on  an  ebony 
ground."  Sea  grass  matting,  charcoal 
drawings,  and  Regency  chairs  are  all 
part  of  the  monochromatic  effect.  Tall 
adjustable  industrial  lamps  cinve  over 


an  1 820  American  desk  and  a  P'ormica- 
topped  Noguchi  table,  their  long  thin 
necks  animating  the  space.  "Things 
used  to  be  more  rigid,  with  furniture 
perpendicular  to  the  walls,  but  people 
don't  live  on  grids.  "  Jackson  deliber- 
ately kept  a  low  horizon  line,  which  he 
finds  restful.  "I  like  the  apartment  best 
in  the  late  afternoon.  I  love  watching 
the  dance  of  shadcjw  and  light."  A 
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Prime  Time 


{( .(Dilnnii'd IxDii  JHii^c  1 1 1)  \  lliink  iil)()iil 
I  lol  ol  wli.il  I  do.  Il  isn't  iciillv  loo  lar 
j  oul  on  llu-  c(l,i;c',  l)iit  il\  iiol  llif  Old 
World  fitluT." 

What  M  old-vvoild  is  the  fxli.iordi- 
nary  tiarisinaiishi|)  ihat  Marino  and 
hislcani  lavished  iqion  diis  a|)ai  inicni. 
"The  touch  ol  ihc  hum. in  hand,  "  to  list- 
the  desigiieis  plnasc,  is  tvci  yvvherc, 
from  the  imuIckui  tains  in  the  inastei 
bedroom  vvhieh  took  ,n  tisans  in  Italv  a 
yeai  to  make  to  the  maliogany  wood- 
work that  was  insl.dled  unfinished, 
then  hand-waxed  and  polished. 

No  two  se(  tions  ol  wallpapei  .n  e  e\- 
-acllv  the  same;  ea(  h  is  hand-pi  inted 
from  woodblocks.  "Metal  toilets  pro- 
duce very  haid-edt^ed  |)attei  tis,"  M.ui- 
iio  says.  "And  the  things  in  the  closets 
ate  as  tine  as  the  things  outside."  Like 
the  lining  ol  a  great  couture  dicss? 
"Riglu!  That  litetally  is  ti  ue  it Aou  look 
at  the  textiles  we  used  to  line  all  the 
tupboaids  and  the  hand-blocked  pa- 
pets  to  line  the  di  awei  s.  " 

All  this  makes  Maiino's  next  slale- 
iiient  all  the  moi  e  remai  kable:  "I  don't 
tind  this  a  tormal  apai  tment.  I  heie  is 
too  much  conitortable  seating,  loo 
many  squistiy  iDancjuettes.  Formalitv  to 
me  is  six  Louis  XVI  chaiis  in  a  big  sa- 
lon. And  I  tind  that  certain  model  ii 
work  is  horribly  toinial."  Indeed,  it's 
clear  that  the  moie  casual  parts  ot  the 
house  appeal  to  him  as  much  as  the  ma- 
jestic dining  and  li\  ing  looms.  "I  here 
was  the  tun  ot  designing  the  kids" 
looms,"  he  reminisces.  "And  I'liscilla's 
stud\'is  divine."' 

In  the  end,  the  three  distinct  person- 
alities collaborated  in  harmonv.  Which 
is  not  to  say  that  the  three  years  it  took 
to  plan  and  finish  the  apartment  were 
without  stress.  "1  was  going  nuts — I 
ha\e  no  patience  tor  the  process.'"  con- 
fesses Rattaz/i.  "I  want  to  move  right 
in,  put  my  roots  down,  and  ne\  er  move 
out  again."  Her  huslxmd,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  patient.  "I  understand  you 
have  to  take  time,"  he  explains.  "You 
don"t  get  a  place  that  vou"re  really  go- 
ing to  love  in  six  months."" 

the  reward  is  in  the  li\ing.  "I  love  it 
that  you  tloat  through  this  building,"' 
Whittle  says.  "It's  tun  walking  around 
the  pklce.  (letting  up  and  going  to  the 
kitchen  is  tun.  It"s  uplitting.  "  A 
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Calm  anrtvr  and   Noel 
C  owartl  wroy^ong's  about   licr. 
LricU  nirecl  ner  to  tlccoratc  nis  mansion. 
Society   wnisjierccl  about   ner  liaisons  ana  HocRecl 
to  licr  c.xtravag'ant  parties.  Decorators  to  this  clay  rollow  ner 
l    revollltionar^•   innovations:   cnintz,   trellises,   mirrors;   "simplicity,  |      \^ 
I    suitability,    jirojiortion.  '   Now   meet   ibe   woman   vvbo   propelled  f  ^ 
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View  from  Wave  Hill 


{Continued  from  page  134)  asking  Stu- 
f ano  for  successful  plant  combinations 
elicits  a  short  sermon.  "I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  everybody  talking  about  plant 
combinations,  copying  everyone  else, 
making  gardens  that  are  too  thought 
out.  We  do  much  more  gardening  by 
informed  guesses  than  by  formula." 
Stufano  seems  to  live  by  the  maxim 
"Show,  don't  tell."  All  the  same,  he  did 
divulge  to  the  Waiie  Hill  Members'  News 
last  spring  that  one  novel  combo,  an  or- 
ange dahlia  with  a  pink  aster,  pro- 
duced the  "Barbra  Streisand  effect — a 
jarring  combination  of  plants  that  ini- 
tially sets  your  teeth  on  edge,  but  that 
you  learn  to  appreciate.  .  .for  its 
strength  of  character,  its  gutsiness." 

Stufano  has  no  plans  to  commit  his 
changeful  gardens  to  paper.  "The  art 
of  a  garden  is  in  doingil.  It  should  never 
be  'done.'  There's  a  great  tendency  in 
the  U.S.,  fostered  by  the  media,  to  raise 
everything  to  a  level  of  great  art,  and 
that  doesn't  make  sense  for  a  garden, 
because  it  becomes  precious  and  static. 
It  won't  happen  here, "  vows  Stufano, 
who  has  a  degree  in  art  history  from 
Brown.  The  Flower  Garden,  which  has 
a  homey  heirloom  charm,  dates  from 
the  mid  1980s  when  Stufano  ("I'm  not 
a  rose  person")  and  Nally  ousted  the 
old  chemically  dependent,  high-main- 
tenance rose  garden.  "No  matter  what 
we  did  we'd  end  up  with  those  funny 
little  hybrid  teas  that  have  to  be  in  those 
uglv  beds."  The  Cinderellas  Stufano 
chose  to  transform  "those  ugly  beds" 
were  herbaceous  perennials,  especially 
turn-of-the-century  clematis,  iris,  and 
peonies.  But  because  "too  many  good 
plants  have  come  along  since  the  origi- 
nal gardens  were  designed,"  he  ex- 
plains, "we're  not  tied  to  that  period. " 
Any  more  than  he  feels  tied  to  a  ptiblic 
garden  mentality.  "Public  gardeners 
can't  always  plant  with  the  public  in 
mind.  That  leads  to  very  safe,  predict- 
able gardening." 

Stufano  also  believes  Wave  Hill's 
mission  is  to  educate  the  public,  "to 
raise  people's  consciousness  of  plants 
they  can  grow.  Public  gardens  that  are 
largely  for  display  will  grow  the  usual, 
often  to  perfection,  in  vast  numbers — 
the  Rockettes  type  of  thing,  and  that's 
cheating  the  public."  Wave  Hill's  visi- 


tors actually  take  notes  on  the  clematis 
tepees,  the  border  "brush-up"  sticks 
(rough  twigs  used  as  natural  stakes), 
the  mix  of  perennials,  biennials,  and 
annuals  with  an  occasional  pcjtted 
greenhouse  habitue. 

If  not  every  Wave  Hill  plant  is  la- 
beled yet,  the  one  hundred  varieties  in 
the  Herb  Garden  are — and  entertain- 
ingly. Take  costmary:  "In  colonial 
America.  .  .known  as  'Bible  Leaf  be- 
cause churchgoers  used  its  long  fra- 
grant leaves  as  bookmarks.  If  one 
became  bored  or  drowsy  during  a  ser- 
mon, the  leaf  might  be  nibbled  or  the 
nose  would  be  treated  to  its  minty 
scent."  The  herbal  folklore  shows  a 
wide-angle  view  of  plants  that  ranges 
beyond  the  standard  institutional  fo- 
cus. When  Stufano  began  gardening  in 
the  Bronx — after  growing  up  in 
Queens,  the  son  of  Italian  immigrants 
who  farmed  the  railroad  tracks  that 
bordered  their  yard — he  began  travel- 
ing abroad  in  search  of  perennials  then 
unavailable  in  this  country.  "That  has 
changed  entirely  in  the  past  several 
years,"  he  remarks.  "We  now  have 
many  nurseries  here  producing  terrif- 
ic plants  that  before  you  could  only  get 
in  England.  "  If  he  remains  an  egalitari- 
an plantsman,  it  is  thanks  to  T.  H.  Ev- 
erett's emphasis  on  "not  being  a  plant 
snob.  Petunias  and  sunflowers  are 
wonderftd.  And  rare  is  not  necessarily 
wonderful."  Stufano  is  partial  to  succu- 
lents ("all  structure"),  half-hardy  Med- 
iterranean plants,  salvias,  all  things 
gray,  and  species  roses.  Egalitarianism 
has  its  limits,  thcnigh.  Rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  are  "formless  blobs." 

His  generalism  stood  him  in  good 
stead  during  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
rose  garden.  Stufano  grew  "temp  " 
flowers:  his  "$  1 6.30  Garden,"  all  annu- 
als whose  seed  packet  price  came  to 
$16.30.  These  borders  allowed  him  to 
"play  with  the  soft  and  undulating  style 
of  planting"  that  has  become  a  Stufano 
signature — but  not  a  formula.  After  a 
quarter-century  of  cultivating  the 
Bronx,  he  is  nowhere  close  to  running 
out  of  ideas  for  Wave  Hill.  "If  you're 
ctnious  there's  always  something  new," 
he  says.  "There's  all  the  old  stuff  to 
grow  in  new  combinations.  And  those 
curve  balls  that  nature  throws  you."  A 


Fur  information:  Wave  Hill,  675  West  252 
St.,  Bronx,  NY  10471 :  (718)  549-3200. 
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Houses  Louise  Built       Rap  on  Monica 


^  {CoHlnnii'd /)())fi  ptii^r  I  5S)  vvitli  surgical 
brilliance.  "Evciylhiiig  ihal  makes  the 
house  fund  ion  starts  here,"  she  an- 
nounced. "If  there  is  a  watei  shortage, 
if  the  electricity  goes  wrong,  il  takes 
place  here.  The  basement  is  the  foun- 
dation of  everything, Just  as  the  inicon- 
scious  is  the  foundation  ol  your 
personality."  The  light  was  turned  off 
I  as  she  sought  another  staircase  up. 

Ducking  beneath  a  low  arch,  we  ai- 
rived  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  the  most 
idiosvncialic  loom  in  the  house.  Bom  - 
geois  scorns  the  concept  of  an  enor- 
mous American  kitchen.  Her  galley  is 
■no  larger  than  an  apartment  foyer: Just 
as  her  art  tools  are  kept  close  at  hand, 
so  are  her  culinary  ones.  Something 
seems  to  be  missing,  though,  and  is. 
There's  no  stove,  just  a  two-burner  hot 
plate  and  a  toaster  oven.  "Now,  the  sto- 
ry of  the  stove,"  Bourgeois  began  sol- 
enmlv,  like  Alice  addi  essing  the  March 
Hare.  "When  my  husband  passed  away 
in  the  seventies,  I  did  awav  with  the 
stove.  It  was  a  symbolic  action.  For  if 
the  master  of  the  house  isn't  here,  what 
is  the  need  of  a  stove?  So  I  only  use  a 
pressure  cooker.  I  c:)nce  had  a  big  din- 
ing table.  I  chopped  it  up,  and  it's  part 
desk,  part  table."  Her  reasoning  is  per- 
fectly rational,  verv  Lcjuise  Bourgeois. 

One  morning  I  visited  her  studio, 
two  floors  of  a  former  warehouse  in 
Brooklvn  where  she  was  working  on 
large  mat  ble  pieces.  When  it  was  time 
for  nie  to  leave,  she  realized  we  were 
locked  in.  Her  assistant,  whcj  had  the 
keys,  would  not  arrive  until  that  after- 
noon. The  question  was  how  to  get  me 
out  from  behind  the  looking  glass  of 
Bourgeois's  world  before  then.  The 
windows  in  the  street-level  cavern 
where  she  carves  metaphors  for  isola- 
tion, violence,  and  sexual  fantasv  all 
had  bars.  We  trudged  up  and  dc:)vvn 
corridors  to  a  forbidding  metal  door, 
which  she  deftly  unbolted.  It  creaked 
open  a  few  inches  onto  a  debris-strewn 
lot  and  wouldn't  budge  any  farther.  In 
the  gloom  of  the  hallway  we  looked  at 
each  other  in  silent  understanding.  "I 
knew  we'd  find  a  way, "  she  assured  me 
as  I  wedged  mvself  through  the  open- 
ing. Outside  I  turned  to  say  good-bye. 
The  d'oc^r  was  bolted.  Lcjuise  Bour- 
geois had  disappeared.  A 


{(]())ilimu'd  from  page  16S)  the  VCR  for 
review.  'Ciieat  scjund,  "  I  say.  "Oh, 
yeah,  well,  you've  got  to  have  good  au- 
dio on  the  TV  for  the  work  thing,"  says 
Lvnch  as  she  continues  to  explain  her 
studio.  "I  leallv  wouldn't  call  this  a  bed- 
room, I'd  call  il  a  boudoir.  There's  a 
sort  of  Las  Vegas  thing  going.  It's 
meant  to  be  a  mantrap,"  she  laughs, 
"designed  like  a  Chevv.  1  never  got  to 
make  out  in  the  backseats  of  cars,  so 
I'm  m.iking  u[)  for  it  now." 

■Across  the  way  in  the  living  room 
area,  there's  a  table  laden  with  Bud- 
dhas — not  the  sober  fibetan  l\  pe  i)ut 
the  fat  jolly  ones  that  svmboli/e  pros- 
peritv.  There  are  also  bowls  of  beaded 
fruit,  popular  in  the  1940s.  "Thev're 
gaudy  and  they  pick  up  light,  which  is 
why  I'm  attracted  to  them,"  says  Lvnch. 
Against  the  walls  there  are  stacks  of  old 
albums  with  a  hea\  \  emphasis  on  disco. 
Vinvl.  savs  Lvnch,  is  "going  the  way  of 
the  dodo,  which  is  sad — album  covers 
are  mimatiu  e  pieces  of  art."  There  are 


about  1, ()()()  more  albimis  in  a  nearby 
closet,  and  there  are  chests  of  drawers 
filled  with  vintage  Kenneth  Jay  Lane 
jewelry,  shelf  displays  of  "inipedigreed 
green  glass,"  and  a  kitchen  counter 
sagging  with  floppy  reggae-inspii  ed 
bonnets  and  baseball  caps,  including 
examples  from  the  Tommv  Boy  clcjth- 
ing  line  Lynch  oversees.  And  there's 
more,  much  more. 

"Every  few  months  I  figure  c^ut 
something  new  I  want  to  collect,  then  I 
start  collecting  il  with  a  vengeance,"  ex- 
plaitis  Lvnch.  "I  don't  think  a  person 
should  .illow  their  possessions  to  pos- 
sess them  but  every  Sunda\  moining 
there  I  am,  off  at  eight  to  the  flea  mar- 
ket on  26th  Street.  I'm  committed  to 
clutter  in  <i  major  way.  It's  IkucI  for  me 
to  focus  on  the  big  things,  the  fin  nitiue 
and  getting  the  paint  job  done,  but  the 
goofy  accessories — they  procreate." 

"I  could  accessorize  until  the  day  I 
die,"  says  Monica  L\nch,  "chilliu"  "  in 
her  "hip-hop  hacienda,"  or,  to  trans- 
late, kicking  back  with  a  Diet  Coke 
in  hei  Dav-Cilo  neo— Doris  Day  bache- 
lorette  castle.  A 
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Decorate  Your  Home 

Learn  Interior  Decoration    •  Save  Money 
•  Even  Start  a  New  Career 


You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  Jield  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
voiu-  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-leam'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instnictor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  suiprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
schools  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful funiitm"e  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  futm^e  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rew'arded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


SliclIrM  School  ol*  Interior  1  )(*si,ti;ii 


tour  Future  ill 
,  hiieriw  DeoHating . 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL.  FREE  CATALOG,  MAIL  COUPON  OR 
CALL  WKMSl-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  1 102. 

I  Sheffield  School  ollnterior  Design 

I  Dep't.  HG102,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
[  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
I  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
I  ~  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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Norville's  Own  Show 


[('.(iHtnnu'd  fii))n  page  164)  from  Nor- 
ville's maternal  grandmother,  as  was  a 
|)asioral  landscape  by  an  American 
painter  named  Hiniter  Ihompson.  A 
sterling  christening  tup  sits  near  a  sil- 


ver box  engraved  with  a  picture  of  the 
chocolate  factory  in  Estonia  that  be- 
longed to  Wellner's  grandtather;  both 
were  packed  hastily  when  the  tamilv 
fled  during  World  War  II,  "one  step 
ahead  of  the  Soviets." 

Aesthetics  aside,  all  of  this  hominess 
provides  a  distinct  advantage  for  a 


working  join  nalist.  Norville  confesses 
that  interview  subjects  are  often  thor-  ( 
oughly  disarmed  bv  the  lime  thev  climb 
the  stairs  and  settle  into  the  tapestry- 
covered  love  seat  in  her  raspberry-col-  !■ 
ored  study.  "They're  so  relaxed,"  she 
says  sweetly,  "that  they  sometimes  talk 
as  though  we're  by  ourselves."  A 


Resources 


GARDENING 

Pages  46, 48, 50  Farm  &  Garden  Nursery,  2  Ave  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10013,  (212)  431- 
3577  Chelsea  Garden  Center,  501  West  23  St  , 
New  York,  NY  10011,  (212)929-2477,  Plant  Spe- 
cialists, 42-25  Vernon  Blvd  ,  Long  Island  City,  NY 
1 1101;  (71 8)  392-9404  Keil  Bros  ,220-15  Horace 
Harding  Blvd  ,  Bayside,  NY  11364;  (718)  224- 
2020 
PEOPLE 

Pages  78,  80  Architecture,  by  Ross  Anderson  of 
Anderson/Schwartz  Architects,  NYC  (212)  608- 
0185,  San  Francisco  (415)  495-5878  Aluminum 
chairs  (#1006),  by  Emeco,  for  dealers  (800)  366- 
5951  78  Askew  wall  clock,  by  M&Co,  $120,  for 
stores  (212)  243-0082 

STYLE 

Page  100  Coe  Kerr  Gallery,  49  East  82  St ,  New 
York,  NY  10028;  (212)  628-1340.  Limited-edition 
signed  and  numbered  lithographs  of  selected 
Brennan  work,  from  Chalk  &  Vermilion,  200  Green- 
wich Ave  ,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  (203)  869-9500, 
fax  (203)  869-9520  Skyshades.  by  Fanny  Bren- 
nan, $17  50,  to  order  from  Panache  Press/Clark- 
son  N  Potter  (800)  733-3000 
PRIME  TIME  FOR  THE  WHITTLES 
Pages  104-13  Architecture,  design,  by  Peter  Ma- 
rino Architect.  150  East  58  St  ,  New  York,  NY 
10022,  (212)  752-5444,  fax  (212)  759-3727 
JULIAN  SCHNABELS  VELVET  TOUCH 
Page  122  Plum  Velour  cotton  for  curtain,  at  Rose 
Brand  Theatrical  Fabrics,  NYC  (800)  223-1624 
Skeleton,  similar  at  Erasmus  &  Co  ,  London  (71) 
437-4760  by  appt  Napoleon  I  chaise,  similar  at 
Christopher  Gibbs,  London  (71)  439-4557  123 
1929  linoleum,  arts  and  crafts  maple  chair  and 
sofa,  similar  at  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC  (212)  431  - 
7673  124-25  Skeleton,  skull,  similar  at  Erasmus 
(see  above)  126-27  Wool  carpet,  c  1930,  similar 
at  Secondhand  Rose  (see  above) 
TRIBECA'S  COUNTRY  AIR 
Page  138  Christian  Francis  Roth,  336  West  37  St , 
New  York,  NY  10018,  (212)  239-0130  Upholstery, 
by  Marc  Tash  Interiors,  NYC  (212)  385-2243 
FINE  TUNING  TRADITION 
Pages  140-47  Decoration,  by  Genevieve  Faure, 
880  Lexington  Ave  ,  #3A,  New  York,  NY  10021, 
(212)734-7742.  140-41  Belvoir  cotton/viscose  on 
sofa  at  left.  Anatole  cotton  on  far  sofa,  Caravan  cot- 
ton on  armchairs  at  right,  to  the  trade  at  Quadrille, 
for  showrooms  (212)  753-2995  Versailles  wallpa- 
per, to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  688-6121  English  giltwood  convex 
mirror,  c.  1815,  similar  at  Philippe  Farley,  NYC 
(212)  472-1622,  Late  19th  century  embroidered 
screen,  similar  at  Juan  Portella  Antiques,  NYC 
(212)  650-0085  Custom  pillow  fabncation,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Le  Decor  Frangals,  NYC  (212) 
734-0032  Custom  curtain  fabncation,  giltwood  fin- 
lals,  to  order  at  Design  for  Creative  Living,  NYC 
(212)  563-0597  Decorative  painting,  to  the  trade 
by  David  Robertson,  Livingston  (518)  537-5116 
142  Custom  cabinetry,  designed  by  Genevieve 
Faure,  fabricated  by  Laszio  Sallay,  NYC  (212)  866- 
01 12  Custom  upholstered  sofa,  to  the  trade  to  or- 
der at  Furniture  Masters,  Brooklyn  (718)  599-0771 


Prince  Noir  Tapestry  cotton/wool  (color  shown  not 
available)  for  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878  143  Late  19th 
century  French  chandelier,  French  Empire  sofa, 
similar  at  Reymer-Jourdan  Antiques,  NYC  (212) 
674-4470  Green  Damask  Barbizon  02  cotton/silk 
for  table  skirt,  to  the  trade  at  Trade  France,  NYC 
(212)  758-8330  144-45  Mac  Donald  Duck  cotton 
for  slipcovers,  to  the  trade  at  Decorators  Walk,  for 
showrooms  (516)  249-3100  English  mahogany 
console  table,  c  1 850,  similar  at  Christopher  Hod- 
soil,  London  (71)  730-3370.  Late  19th  century  car- 
pet, similar  at  Reymer-Jourdan  (see  above) 
Custom  curtain  and  slipcover  fabrication,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  Trade  France  (see  above)  Deco- 
rative painting,  by  Pierre  Finkelstein,  NYC  (212) 
285-0542  146-47  Custom  mahogany  uphol- 
stered sofa,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Trade  France 
(see  above)  Plain  Stripe  linen/cotton  on  pillows 
and  bench,  at  Bennison  Fabrics,  NYC  (212)  941- 
1212  Needlepoint-covered  ottoman,  similar  at 
Valley  House  Antiques,  Locust  Valley  (516)  671- 
2847  Late  19th  century  English  mahogany  desk, 
similar  at  Lubin  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  924-3777 
French  Empire  mahogany  desk  chair  with  bronze 
mounts,  similar  at  Hubert  des  Forges,  NYC  (212) 
744-1857  Bed  linens,  similar  at  Schweitzer  Linen, 
NYC  (212)  249-8361 ,  outside  NY  (800)  554-6367, 
catalogue  available  Cotton  Duck  Bisque 
(#RL1481-8)  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Decora- 
tors Walk  (see  above)  Custom  curtain  fabrication, 
to  order  at  Design  for  Creative  Living  (see  above) 
NEW  YORK'S  YOUNG  DESIGNERS 
Pages  148-49  Decoration,  by  Frederic  Jochem 
Architectural  Design,  240  Central  Park  South,  New 
York,  NY  10019;  (212)  956-1840  Contracting,  by 
Sibony  Contracting  Corp  ,  NYC  (212)  744-5510 
Painting,  by  Silverlining  Interiors,  NYC  (212)  243- 
6133  Furniture  upholstery  and  curtain,  tablecloth, 
and  bedspread  fabrication,  by  Upholstery  Unlimit- 
ed, NYC  (212)  924-1230  148  Whorled  patinated- 
brass  halogen  table  lamp  with  sandblasted  acrylic 
shade  in  portrait,  $375,  to  order  from  Jeff  Brown  of 
Amtkoviak,  NYC  (212)  580-8253  by  appt  Faux 
stone  painted  fi'e  surround,  by  Arthur  Fowler  and 
Pascale  Patns,  Brooklyn  (718)  935-0822  One-of- 
a-kind  wing  chair,  by  Jerry  Van  Deelen,  similar  at 
Jerrystyle,  NYC  (212)  353-9480  Custom  Fauve 
cotton  on  wing  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Tressard,  for 
showrooms  (201)  365-2001.  Louis  XVI  painted 
beechwood  slipper  chair,  17th-century  bronze 
dore  candlesticks,  similar  at  Revillon  D'Apreval. 
Pans  (1 )  42-61  -27-36,  fax  (1 )  42-61  -43-70  Velours 
Gascogne  cotton/linen  on  side  chair.  Arabesque  fi- 
branne/silk  for  undercurtains,  Ottoman  cotton/vis- 
cose for  walls,  Pullman  Cloth  linen/cotton/ 
polyester  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House, 
for  showrooms  (21 2)  752-2890  Dimorphic  patinat- 
ed-brass  halogen  table  lamp  with  sandblasted 
acrylic  shade  in  living  room,  $450,  to  order  from 
Jeff  Brown  of  Amtkoviak  (see  above)  149  Coconut 
Weave  sisal/coir  for  walls,  Chinese  sea  grass  for 
carpet  and  headboard,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Car- 
pet, for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000  Antique  metal- 
lic gold  trim  for  wall,  ceiling,  and  pillow  on  bed, 
similar  at  M  &  J  Trimming,  NYC  (212)  391-8731 
Bellini  silk  damask  for  tablecloth,  to  the  trade  at 
Christopher  Hyland,  for  showrooms  (212)  688- 
6121  Renna  Suede  on  dining  room  chairs  and 
bedroom  walls.  Moire  Ombria  cotton/linen  for  bed- 
spread. Shantung  Marinella  silk  on  dining  room 


ceiling,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above)  Dining  room  wall  upholstery,  by  Custom  In- 
teriors. NYC  (212)  737-8824  One-of-a-kind  Iron/ 
bronze  sconce  in  bedroom,  similar  from  Doug 
Mayhew,  NYC  (212)  769-9436  by  appt  150  Deco- 
ration, by  Charles  Riley,  323  East  8  St  ,  New  York, 
NY  10009,  (212)473-4173;  402  South  Alexandria 
Ave  ,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90020,  (213)  383-5838 
Custom  murals,  by  Gail  Leddy,  NYC  (212)  247- 
0915  Turkish-influenced  settee,  c  1890,  in  Art 
Nouveau  velvet,  similar  at  Martin  Cohen  Antiques, 
WaterMill  (516)  726-6501  by  appt  Edwardian  slip- 
per chairs,  similar  at  the  Business  in  the  Barn,  Had- 
lyme  (203)  526-3770  Paisley  Park  cotton/linen/ 
rayon  damask  on  slipper  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Hawver,  for  showrooms  (212)  477-4217  Antique 
kilim,  similar  at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  NYC  (212) 
473-3000  Antique  giltwood  floor  lamps  and  19th- 
century  camel  tabouret,  similar  at  P  A  Burke  An- 
tiques, Salem  (508)  745-9478  tSunmetal  folding 
campaign  table,  at  Heart  of  the  Lion,  San  Francisco 
(415)567-1712  17th-century  Portugese  giltwood 
mirrors,  similar  at  Cobweb,  NYC  (212)  505-1558. 
American  Victorian  carved  walnut  brackets,  similar 
at  John  Koch  Antiques.  NYC  (212)  243-8625. 
1 920s  Egyptian  Revival  fabric  panel  on  wall,  similar 
at  Maison  Gerard,  NYC  (212)  674-761 1  Mondrian 
cotton  boucle  on  screen,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above)  Augusta  chintz  on  club  chair 
pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Ouadrille,  for  showrooms 
(212)  753-2995  Custom-color  Willow  hand- 
blocked  wallpaper  in  bedroom,  to  the  trade  to  or- 
der at  Sanderson,  for  showrooms  (212)  319-7220. 
151  Architecture,  by  Sara  Purcell,  Architect,  NYC 
(212)  787-3185  Custom  bleached  mahogany  ar- 
moire  and  cast-iron  arrow  stand,  similar  to  order 
from  Sara  Purcell  (see  above)  Stairs,  armoire,  exe- 
cuted by  cabinetmakers  Amberg  &  Hmzman, 
Brooklyn  (718)  858-1500  142-inch  wide  un- 
bleached muslin  for  curtain,  at  Rose  Brand,  NYC 
(800)  223-1 624  152  Decoration,  by  John  Chnsten- 
sen  of  David  Anthony  Easton,  323  East  58  St  ,  New 
York,  NY  10022;  (212)  486-6704.  Three-Over- 
Stnpe  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House 
(see  above)  Faille  Lamballe  silk  taffeta  for  cur- 
tains, Frange  Moulinee  with  Jasmins  fringe  on  cur- 
tains, to  the  trade  at  Tassels  &  Trims,  NYC  (212) 
754-6000  by  appt  One-of-a-kind  handmade  Bes- 
sarabian,c  1950,  similar  at  Stark  (see  above)  Em- 
pire bronze  on  center  table,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
John  Rosselli,  NYC  (212)  772-2137  Damas  Onon 
cotton/silk  (used  on  reverse  side)  on  Regence  arm- 
chair, to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above) 
English  Regency  papier-mache  tray-on-stand 
cocktail  table,  similar  at  Kentshire  Galleries,  NYC 
(212)  673-6644  Claudene  Chinoiserie  Toile  cotton 
for  walls,  to  the  trade  at  Old  World  Weavers,  for 
showrooms  (21 2)  355-71 86  Decatur  Stripe  Taffeta 
silk  for  curtains  and  dust  ruffle,  to  the  trade  at  Sca- 
lamandre,  for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888  Egyp- 
tian cotton  200-thread  count  sheets  and  pillow 
shams,  from  Palais  Royal,  for  stores  (800)  322- 
3911  Leopard  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
(see  above)  153  Decoration,  by  Craig  Logan 
Jackson,  50  East  1 0  St  ,  New  York,  NY  1 0003;  (212) 
477-5692  Chinese  sea  grass  carpet,  to  the  trade 
at  Stark  (see  above)  Noguchi  Formica-topped  ta- 
ble with  wire/iron  base,  c  1955,  1950s  Robsjohn- 
Gibbings  brass  lamp,  similar  at  280  Modern,  NYC 
(212)  941-5825  English  regency  fruitwood  arm- 
chair, similar  at  Kensington  Place  Antiques,  NYC 
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C 1 2)  533-7652  Bertoia  steel  ottoman,  at  KnollStu- 
dio,  division  of  the  Knoll  Group,  for  dealers  (800) 
445-5045  Fidelio  chintz  (#4301-08)  on  sofa  pillow, 
!()  the  trade  at  fvlanuel  Canovas,  for  showrooms 
(;'I2)  752-9588  Enameled-metal  wall  sconce,  to 

^  order  from  Craig  Logan  Jackson  (see  above)  En- 
glish regency  mahogany  chairs,  similar  at  Freder- 

I  ick  P.  Victoria  &  Son,  NYC  (2 1 2)  755-2549  Sunnex 
metal  halogen  gooseneck  floor  lamp  (#708-55),  by 
Sunne.x,  for  information  (800)  445-7869  Flasher 
patinated-lead  sculpture  on  table,  by  Rosemarie 
Castoro,  similar  at  Hal  Bromm  Gallery,  NYC  (212) 
732-6196.  Jo  Shane  wrought-iron  sculpture,  simi- 
lar from  Jo  Shane,  NYC  (212)  679-0925  Borghese 
cotton  for  bed  and  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia 
Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442 
DEBORAH  NORVILLE'S  OWN  SHOW 
Pages  160-65  Architecture,  byAnnabelleSelldorf 
of  Selldorf  &  Van  Campen,  25  IVIercer  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10013,  (212)  219-9571  Design,  by  San- 
dra Nunnerley  of  Sandra  Nunnerley  Interior  De- 
sign, 112  East  71  St.,  New  York,  NY  10021,  (212) 
472-9341  Decorative  painting,  by  Michael  Paul 
Battagha,  Littleton  (303)  979-3009  Curtain  and 
bedspread  fabrication,  by  Garance  Aufaure,  NYC 
(212)  517-7273  160-61  Taffeta  Stripe  silk  on 
chaise  pillow  and  ottoman,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Silk  stripe 
(#WTTSTP1 )  on  armchair  and  ottoman,  Bellini  silk 
damask  for  chair  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher 
Hyland,  for  showrooms  (212)  688-6181  Empire 
giltwood  sconces,  similar  at  IVtalmaison  Antiques, 
NYC  (212)  288-7569  Babylon  Solid  chenille  throw, 
at  Jeffrey  Aronoff,  NYC  (212)  645-3155  162  En- 
glish mahogany  armchair,  c  1815,  similar  at  Tre- 
vor Potts,  NYC  (212)  980-7830  163  French  gilded/ 
painted  trumeau,  c  1 805,  similar  at  Karl  Kemp  An- 
tiques, NYC  (212)254-1877  IVIid  19th  century  pati- 
nated-bronze/gilt  chandelier,  similar  at  Nesle.  NYC 
(212)  755-0515  Cotton/silk  stripe  (#BLRRIGA5C) 
on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland  (see 
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above).  164-65  Olympic  Satin  trevira  for  curtains, 
bedspread,  and  pillows,  to  the  trade  at  Ian  Craw- 
ford, for  showrooms  (212)  243-6250  Cashmere 
cable  throw  (color  shown  not  available),  from 
Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection,  for  stores  (212) 
642-8700  Menndol  viscose/cotton  on  window  seat 
cushion,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  752-9588  Silk  organza  (#BH132)  for 
Roman  shades,  to  the  trade  at  Chnstopher  Hyland 
(see  above).  French  painted  chest  of  drawers,  to 
the  trade  at  Julia  Gray,  NYC  (212)  223-4454  En- 
glish silver  plate  candlestick  lamps,  at  Karen  War- 
shaw,  NYC  (212)439-7870 
THE  RAP  ON  MONICA 

Page  166  Archimede  Seguso  crystal  candelabra, 
at  Tiffany  &  Co  ,  for  information  (800)  526-0649. 
167  Leopard  Float  silk  blouse,  by  Todd  Oldham,  at 
Carol  Rollo/Riding  High,  NYC:  Martha  Internation- 
al, NYC,  Nan  Duskin,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia: 
Stanley  Korshak,  Dallas,  Madeleine  Gallay,  West 
Hollywood  169  Farbige  Quadrate  wool  rug,  repli- 
caofaKurtSchwitters  1921  collage,  at  ABC  Carpet 
&  Home,  NYC  (212)  473-3000 
DOWNTOWN  LOOKING  UP 
Page  170  Raffles  armchair  with  removable  cotton 
slipcovers,  by  Vico  Magistretti  for  De  Padova,  Mi- 
lan (2)  7600-84 13  Assorted  1 9th-century  neoclas- 
sical vases,  Creil  pottery  plates,  c  1830,  19th- 
century  neoclassical  marble  statue.  17th-century 
terra-cotta  bust.  19th-century  bronze  models  be- 
hind bust,  similar  at  Niall  Smith  Antiques  &  Decora- 
tions, NYC  (212)  255-0660  171  Anais  armchairs, 
by  Michele  Halard,  at  Yves  Halard,  Paris  (1 )  42-22- 
60-50,  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC  (212)  753-7300 
Dame  du  Lac  cotton  toile  on  armchairs,  to  the  trade 
at  Old  World  Weavers,  for  showrooms  (212)  355- 
71 86.  Biedermeier  table,  neoclassical  vase,  1 920s 
iron  stool,  similar  at  Niall  Smith  (see  above).  172 
Mahogany  etagere  with  bronze  mounts,  1 9th-cen- 
tury  bronze  obelisks,  columns,  and  globe,  English 
amboyna  ad|ustable  reading  table,  c  1860,  simi- 


lar at  Niall  Smith  (see  above)  Ladder  #1 ,  to  order 
at  Putnam  Rolling  Ladder  Co  ,  NYC  (212)  226- 
51 47  173  Guy  sofa,  by  Michele  Halard,  at  Yves  Ha- 
lard (see  above),  Bergdorf  Goodman  (see  above) 
Luci  Fair  glass  sconces,  by  Philippe  Starck  for 
Flos,  for  dealers  (516)  549-2745.  Elvire  glass/metal 
table,  by  Michele  Halard,  at  Yves  Halard  (see 
above)  19th-century  bronze  statues,  similar  at 
Niall  Smith  (see  above)  175  Anna  wrought-iron 
etagere,  by  Michele  Halard,  at  Yves  Halard  (see 
above),  Bergdorf  Goodman  (see  above).  19th- 
century  German  burlwood  beer  flasks,  neoclassi- 
cal iron./wire  chair,  similar  at  Niall  Smith  (see 
above)  176  Manhattan  Sleeper  leather  sofa,  at 
See,  NYC  (212)  228-3600.  Toio  nickel-plated/ 
brass/enameled-steel  floor  lamps,  by  Achille  and 
Piergiacomo  Castiglioni,  from  Flos  (see  above) 
Jalousie  wool  carpet,  by  Bonetti  &  Garouste,  at  En 
Attendant  les- Barbares,  Pans  (1)  42-33-37-87 
Wrought-iron  chair  with  cowhide  upholstery,  by 
Paul  Mathieu  and  Michael  Ray,  to  special  order  at 
Neotu,  NYC  (212)  982-0210:  Modern  Living,  Los 
Angeles  (213)  655-3898  177  Mirror,  English  ma- 
hogany trolley,  French  ceramic  lamps,  bronze 
bedside  table,  all  19th  century,  bronze  urn,  marble 
bust,  similar  at  Niall  Smith  (see  above) 

GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  178  Cotton  duck  (#51264)  for  curtain,  to  the 
trade  at  Dazian,  for  showrooms  (212)  307-7800. 
English  polished  steel  shell-back  chairs,  at  Macy's 
Herald  Square,  NYC  Nancy  crystal  tumblers,  by 
Baccarat,  for  stores  (212)  826-4100  Italian  hand- 
wrought  sterling  cruet,  at  Buccellati,  NYC  (212) 
308-2900  180  Tiffany  Toys  English  ironstone  chil- 
dren's set,  at  Tiffany  &  Co  ,  for  stores  (800)  526- 
0649  Nancy  crystal  water  and  wine  glasses,  by 
Baccarat  (see  above)  Villa  d'Este  sterling  flatware, 
at  Buccellati  (see  above)  Iron  floor  lamps  with 
scalloped  brass  shades,  at  Macy's  Herald  Square, 
NYC:  Macy's  West,  San  Francisco 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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GET  WEIGHT  OFF  AND  KEEP  IT  OFF 
FOR  GOOD  WITH  NORDICTRACK... 

America's  most  efficient,  total-body  workout. 

Diets  Alone  Don't  Work. 

When  \c)u  cat  le.s.s,  your  body  automaticalh' 
adjusts  its  nietaliolisni  to  a  lower  level  and 
attempts  to  maintain  a  set  point  between  your 
food  intake  and  activity'  level.  You  lose  some 
weight,  but  feel  tired,  grumpy  and  hungn,-. 
Ine\itably  you  give  in,  splurge,  and  gain  the 
\\eight  back  again. 

The  Secret  To  Lasting  Weight  Loss. 

For  best  results,  eat  sensible  meals  and  get 
regular  aerc:)bic  exercise  on  NordicTrack*. 
NordicTrack's  highly  efficient  total-body 
\^■orkout  will  raise  your  metabolism,  so  you 
can  get  weight  off  and  keep  it  off  for  good. 

NordicTrack:   "The  World's 
Best  Aerobic  Exerciser." 

Fitness  experts  agree  that  cross-country 
skiing  is  the  world's  best  aerobic  exercise. 

By  duplicating  the  motion  of  cross-countiy 
skiing,  NordicTrack  lets  you  work  more 
muscle  groups  and  burn  more  calories  than 
with  a  treadmill,  exercise  bike,  or 
stairclimber  —  up  to  1,100  calories  per  hour, 
according  to  fitness  experts. 

It  also  helps  you  reduce  body  fat  and  gain 
muscle  ti.ssue.  Which  means  you'll  burn  more 
calories  even  at  rest. 

Easy  To  Use:  Just  20  Minutes  A  Day. 

NordicTrack  is  as  ea.sy  as  walking.  And 
its  time-efficient  —  20  minutes  a  day  is  all 
it  takes. 

'f.i !')')_'  N.ifilK  Initk.  Im  .  ,\  (..ML  ( ciiiip,in\ 


Call  today  for  a  30  day 
in-home  trial. 

.Models  priced  from  $299  to  $1,299. 


^ordicpack 


Call  or  write  for  a 

FREE  VIDEO 

AND  BROCHURE! 


1-800-328-5888 

EXT.  1 96  J  2 

Orwiiic:  \uicli(.'l'i;ak,  Dipl.  l'.«)|2, 
1(1  lon.itlKin  Blvd.  N.,  c:ha,ska,  MN.'SS31H 
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Little  round  tables 
are  the  secret  to 


To  hostess 
Mason,  placement 


A  Ml  ()  11  i>  I  h  ose  to  1 
\v  hoin  such  thin  gs 
matter  at  all,  an  in\  ita- 
tioji  to  fliiiiicr  at  the 

Alice  Mason's  success     Manhattan  apartment 

oi    leahoi -to-thc-i  ic  h- 

oi  -famous  (oi ,  ideallv, 
l)olh)  Alice  Mason  matters  a  lot.  It  matters  because,  it  We 
are  to  accept  the  accepted  wisdom,  it  acknowledges  that 
the  recipient  has  at  i  i\ed  at  a  cei  tain  state  ot  socioprotes- 
sional  grace:  that  the  lec  ipient  is  somehow  deemed  wor- 
thy to  rill)  shoulders  with  Alice's  lo\al  coterie — a  group 
that  tends  to  include  Diane  Sawyer,  Noinian  Mailei , 
Barbara  Walters,  I'om  Brokaw,  Helen  Ciurlcy  Blown, 
Walter  (ironkite,  Ciloria  Steinem,  and  whoever  else  might 
be  circling  in  the  tlrmament  ot  political  and  media  stars. 

Dutitully  chronicled  in  the  pages  ot  W  and  the  Xrw 
York  Post  by  Alice's  absolutely-most-tre(|uent  guest,  I- 
was-there-and-it-was-tabulous  society  columnist  Aileen 
Mehle  (a.k.a.  "Su/v  "),  these  always-black-tie,  always- 
tor-precisely-sixty  dinners — whic  h 
Alice  deducts  trom  her  taxes — h.ive 
achieved  something  approaching  c  ult 
status  over  the  years  and  garnei  ed  Al- 
ice  a  prominent  niche  in  the  hall  ot 
lame  of  hostesses.  And  in  terms  ol 
networking,  it  One  can  apply  the  par- 
lance ol  micl-le\  c'l  m.magement  to  up- 
scale  Alice,  they  are  the  sine  t]ua 
non — as  Dominick  Dinine  made  clear 
when  he  innnoitalized  Alice  and  her 
dinnei  parties  in  Pcojilc  Like  Vs. 

No  accident. 

Alice,  who  celebi.ttcs  her  sixtieth 
birthday  this  month,  has  been  giving 
dinner  parties  since  the  l.ite  litties 

The  main  responsibility 

of  the  hostess  is  not  to  bore  your  guests 

when  as  a  young  real  estate  agent  about  town  she  thought 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  introduce  her  "society  type" 
liiends  to  her  "mo\ie  t\pe"  clients  at  eat-on-\c)in -l.ip- 
style  dinners  in  her  one-bedroom  apaitmenl.  I  hough 
Alice  h.id  not  >et  made  her  name  "integiating,"  as  she 
says,  those  limestone  loitresses.ilong  Park  and  Filth  that 
OIK c  separated  "I hem"  1 1 om  "us,"  she  nonetheless  man- 
aged to c  horeogiaph  the  kind  ot  coups  that  e\ei  \  hostess 
dieamsaboul :  "M.n  il\  ii.  I'd  like  you  to  meet  Alfred  V'an- 
deibilt;  Allied,  I'd  like  vou  to  meet  Mai  il\n  Monroe." 

Alice  tipped  the  soc  i.il  <inle  in  1962  when  she  moved 
into  her  current  a|)artmenl,  a  pleasant  enough  place 
on — where  else? — the  LIpper  Kast  Side.  Here  Alice  has 
transformed  the  gen  lie  art  ol  entertaining  at  home  into  a 


science.  And  as  with  any  science,  there  are  rules. 

"Ihe  main  responsibility  ot  the  hostess  is  not  to  bore 
your  guests,"  claimed  Alice  recently.  "The  most  boring 
thing  is  those  big  round  tables  where  you  talk  to  your 
right  and  you  talk  to  your  left  and  a  halt  hour  later  you 
think,  'Why  can't  I  go  home?'  "  to  pi  eclude  such  a  possi- 
bility, Alice  deploys  through  three  rc:)oms  of  her  apart- 
ment torty-two-inch  and  thirty-six-inch  round  tables 
around  which  she  ciowds  eight  and  six  people,  respec- 
tively. Being  cramped  is  key,  said  Alice,  who  has  plate 
service  from  the  kitchen,  as  opposed  to  waiter  service  at 
the  table,  because  "it  a  waiter  can  come  between  guests  to 
serve,  the  table  is  too  big."  Besides,  she  continued,  wait- 
ers are  a  distraction  to  conversation,  and  according  to  Al- 
ice, conversation  is  evei  ything. 

I  c)  keep  conversation  lively,  Alice  designates  a  host  at 
each  table,  as  well  as  a  "monitor"  c  barged  with  making 
sure  that  there  is  but  one  conversation  per  table.  "I  am 
very  strict  about  only  one  person  talking  at  a  time.  No 
one  talks  to  their  right  or  left  here."  I  asked  Alice  it  she 

was  also  very  siric  t  about 
the  traditional  boy-girl 
seating  rule.  "Always," 
she  replied.  "I  think  it  a 
woman  is  seated  next  to 
a  woman,  she  feels  she 
didn't  get  the  best  seat." 
More  tricky  are  hus- 
bands and  wives.  "You 
know,"  said  Alice,  who 
has  been  married  three 
times  l)ut  who  has  been 
single  tor  a  lc)ng  time, 
"there  are  ncjt  a  lot  ot 
couples  in  which  both 
husband  and  wife  are 
interesting."  That  being 
the  case,  at  least  to  Al- 
ice's mind,  she  limits  the  number  of  cou- 
])les  to  fifteen,  and  thcjse  she  separates 
not  merely  by  table  but  by  room.  No  wives,  no  husbands 
complain?  "I  wouldn't  have  people  like  that,"  said  Alice, 
who  used  to  be  even  more  unforgiving  on  the  subject. 
Back  in  the  seventies,  when  she  was  "really  naughty,"  Al- 
ice would  routinely  invite  a  husband  without  his  wife. 
"I  ell  her  its  a  working  dinner,"  Alice  recalled  telling 
Ivor  Richard,  then  British  ambassador  to  the  UN.  When 
he  piotestcd,  Alice  begrudgingly  accjuiesced:  the  wife 
could  come — "but  she  can't  have  a  good  seat  because  who 
is  she  except  married  to  you?  "   Though  she  laughed  as 
she  told  the  story — which  meant,  I  suppose,  it  wouldn't 
happen  c|uite  the  same  way  today — I  had  the  sense  that  in 
this  hostess's  mind,  now  as  then,  New  York  dinner  par- 
ties are  no  place  for  sissies.  Charles  Gandee 
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Are  you  using  yesterday's  makeup  for 
today's  face? 

Lucidity 

Light-Diffusing  Makeup  SPF  8 


It's  that  rarest  of  things  — 
a  true  breakthrough. 
A  makeup  that  covers 
flawlessly.. .yet  looks  natural. 
A  makeup  that  moisturizes 
and  protects  your  skin, 
every  minute  you're  wearing  it. 
And,  it  reflects  light  away 
from  lines  and  shadows  — 

makes  them  seem  to  disappear. 

You  don't  see  the  makeup... 

you  see  the  perfection. 

In  shades  to  match  every  skin, 

from  palest  porcelain  to 

rich  chocolate.  Wear  it 

with  Lucidity  loose  or 

pressed  powder. 

Lucidity.  Today's  makeup. 

Only  from  Estee  Lauder. 


LAUDER 


EILEEN      WEST 


^ 


Vicldrian  Tajd'stry .  All  cotton  htMllinens  and  window  coverings. 

H'or  retail  locations  or  to  l)e  placed  on  our  mailing  list,  please  |)hone  or  write  to  the  Eileen  West  Store. 

;W  (;rant  Avenue.  Dept.  IIGI12.  San  Francisco,  CA  94108.  Tel.  1. 800. 8W. WEST 

1)1  sK.MI)  I-  Mil  Sl\  Kl  >   mn 
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E.W.  Fine  Jewelry 

The  Mirage  Hotel  and  Casino 

3400  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  South, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89177    (702)  791-7336 


mmm 


The  tme  line  between  sculpture  and  engineering. 


i 


CONCORD  lyj;  Saratoga 

SWISS 
SINCE  1908 

Solid  1(S  knrat  {^cilJ  and  stainless  steel,  lx-:cl  set  with  \h  lirilliant  tiilK  eiit  Jiaiiuinds, 
water-resistant  to  9^  feet,  h.mJ  linisheJ  with  a  iliaiiioiul-puhsheil  sapphire  crystal 


Autnentic  JLouis  Vuitton  luggage  and  accessories 

are  sola  only  at  tnese  exclusive  X^ouis  Vuitton  snops 

and  at  select  department  stores. 


ARIZONA 

The  Biltmore  Fashion  Park 
Phoenix,  AZ  85016 
(602)954-0122 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Place 

700  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

(312)944-2010 


PENNSYIVANIA 

l4l3  Wahiut  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
(215)557-0225 


CALIFORNIA 

307  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
(310)859-0457 

245  Horton  Plaza 
San  Diego,  CA  92101 
(619)237-1882 

230  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  9-4108 

(415)391-6200 

South  Coast  Plaza 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 
(714)662-6907 

1237  Broadway  Plaza 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
(510)938-5530 


COLORADO 

Cherry  Creek  Mall 
Denver,  CO  80206 
(303)388-0033 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cople>'  Place 
Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)437-6519 


MICHIGAN 

Somerset  Mall 
Troy,  MI  48084-3201 
(313)643-8930 


NEVADA 

The  Fashion  Show  Mall 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)731-9860 

The  Forum  Shops  at  Caesars 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)732-1227 


TEXAS 

The  Galleria 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
(214)934-3637 

Galleria  11 
Houston,  TX  77056 
(713)  960-0707 


VIRGINIA 

Fairfax  Square 
Vienna,  VA  22182 
(703)506-9507 


U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

24  Main  Street,  Palm  Passage 
St.  Thomas,  USVI  00801 
(809)774-3644 


BERMUDA 

Calypso 

Front  Street,  Hamilton  5 

(809)295-2112 


FLORIDA 

Bal  Harbour  Shops 
Bal  Harbour,  FL  33154 
(305)866-4470 

Town  Center  at  Boca  Raton 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 
(407)394-5717 

251  Worth  Avenue 
Palm  Beach,  R  33480 
(407)833-4671 


GEORGIA 

Lenox  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 

(404)266-3674 


NEW  JERSEY 

Riverside  Square 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 
(201)489-4409 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
(201)564-9788 


NEW  YORK 

49  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)371-6111 

Americana  Shopping  Center 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 
(516)365-4766 


CANADA 

110  Bloor  Street,  We.st 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2W7 
(416)968-3993 

Holt  Renfrew 
Pacific  Centre 
Vancouver,  BC  V7Y  1J2 

(604)687-4644 

Ogilvv' 

1307  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  Ouest 

Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1P7 

(514)849-6520 


MEXICO 

Alejandro  Dumas  No.  4,  Col.  Polanco 
Mexico,  D.E  11560 
(525)281-3010 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


MALif  IllC  ■-.  PACI' 


For  aclcliti(i)icil  tiiithorizccl 

Louis  Vuitton  agents  or  to  receive  a  catalogue, 

please  phone  1-800-285-2255. 


J_^oui5  Vuitton.  JLne  spirit  ol  travel 


The  briefcase  in  gold  Epi  leather.  Full  of  the  magic  of 
the  great  voyages  of  yesteryear,  all  the  creations  of  Louis  Vuitton  belong 
to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  Made  in  the  tradition  of  the 
leatheiiA-'orker's  craft,  they  refine  that  tradition  and  bear  witness  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its  stamp  of  nobility. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAIIETIEP  A  PARIS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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GRACIOUS  IN  DETAIL, 

METICULOUS 

IN  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


The  Country  French  Collection  by  Baker.        Please  write  for  the  name  of  a  dealer 
or  showroom  in  your  area,  or  send 
The  craftsmen  of  Provencial  France     $7.50  for  a  catalogue  rich  in  gathered 
notes,  eclectic  pieces,  and  a  bit  of  the 
practiced    to   a    local   taste,    familiar,    but       focal  color.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept. 

8  39,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 

Still  unknown  to  the  Paris  Court.  Here,  men     Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49sos. 

worked  in  the  ancient  tracies  of  leather,  stone, 

and  steel.  Here,  fashion  owed  to  rubbed  cherry, 

hand  paint,  and  exotic  glass.  knapp  &  tubes 


SHOWRCXDMS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND.  DALUS,  DANIA.  HIGH  POINT.  HOUSTON.  LAGUNA  NIGUEL.  LOS  ANGELES.  MINNEAPOLIS.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEATTLE.  TROY.  WASHINGTON  D  C  AND  PARIS.  FRANCE 


A  portholf  ^ 
of  an  East 
Hampton  / » 
far  left,  by  '  < 
architect  A  {|, 
Standing,  rn 
170.  L^ 
elegant  mix' 
periods  in  (\ 
New  York  (Mt 
decorated  h\ 
Fran(;ois  Ciloi 
Page  136 
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A  plantation  house  decorated  by  Vicente  Wolf  glows 

with  the  aura  of  tradition 

Cowboy  Dreams  /n'  Carol  Wolper  130 

For  clients  Lisa  Specht  and  Ron  Rogers,  Barbara  Barry 
rustles  up  some  western  atmosphere 

Harmony  in  a  Greek  Key  by  Gabriella  De  Ferrari  136 
P  rench  decorator  Francois  Catroux  creates  a  classical 
frame  for  an  eclectic  collection 

The  Reign  of  Helena  Rubinstein  by  Amy  Fine  Collins  144 
With  iui\arnished  ambition,  the  empress  of  beauty 
remade  her  surroundings  in  her  own  image 

Living  Rooms  by  Eve  M.  Ka/ui  148 

For  accessories  designer  Carlos  Falchi  and  his  family, 

designer  Bob  Currie  fills  intimate  spaces  with 

a  spirited  mix  of  comfort  and  style 
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Decorator  Greg  Jordan  explains  how  a  few  simple  k 
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In  a  Renaissance  palazzo,  Milton  Gendel  surrounds 
himself  with  the  glories  of  his  adopted  city 

Standing  Out  in  East  Hampton  by  Charles  Gandee 
Architect  Alastair  Standing  makes  his  mark  with  a 
dramatic  weekend  house  for  an  artist  and  her  husba 

Shells  by  Stephen  Calloway  1 76 

For  centuries  decorative  motifs  have  washed  ashore 

from  the  deep 


Postcard  from  Puerto  Rico  by  Wendy  Goodman  181' 
Stylist  Nicholas  Barberio  puts  his  stamp  on  island  livi 
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Roaring  fire  in 

a  sandstone 
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Colorado  bedroom. 

Photograph  by 

Tim  Street-Porter. 

Page  130. 
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TWO        YEARS        OF 


The  simple  act  of  leasing  a  Uncoln  Continental  can  now  help  satisfy  both  your  tmmediate  desires  ancil 
long-tern,  fiscal  goals,  «  Wtth  the  Lincoln  Two-Yearluxury  Lease,  a  ntodest  expenditure  affords  yo,,. 
pleasure  of  owning  one  of  the  worlds  most  rewarding  luxury  sedans   .  Within  Lincoln  Continentals  1,  H 
appointed  interior,  luxury  rehnements  abound.  And  your  comfort  level  is  further  enhanced  by  a; 


standard  driver  and  right  front  passenger  air  bag 


Supplemental  Restraint  SyslemJ 


m  adciu.on  lo  standard  four-wheel  d,sc  anti-lock  brakes.  -Yet,  perhaps  you  w,ll  adm,re  Connnental 


mo: 


us  advanced  dnv.ng  systems,  ti  Continental's  a,r  suspension  and  electronic  transmission  are  controlled 


'Always  wear  y.ntr  salcy  bclf   ^^t„-  l.tncin  dealer  It.  a  copy  of  fhts  l,t..ed  warran.y   ***Cena,n  be-nef.fs  provded  by  Ford  Au.o  C.ub,  Inc.  See  your  Uncoln  dealer  lor< 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION  C^^   Brtckle  U[^iogelher  we  can  save  hves 


ANT        GRATIFICATION 


ipuicr.  Microprocessors  moniior  driving  conditions.  And  m  siiuaiions  requiring  greaier  agiliiy.  Continentals 


■suspension  firms  itself.  On  straightaways,  when  a  softer  ride  is  more  desirable,  the  suspension  relaxes,  as 
Conimentars  electronic  transmission  smoothly  whisks  you  ahead.  ■  The  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease 


vers  you 


r  Continental  with  a  50,000-milc  bumper-to-bumper  limited  warranty.**   You're  also  protected  by 
the  Lincoln  Commitment,  which  includes  24-hour  roadside  assistance  and  the 


provision  of  a  loaner  car  at  no  extra  charge,  in  the  unlikely  event 


that  one  is  necessarv***  ■  For  more  information  on 


iffordable  Continental  leasing,  please  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Or  call  1  800  446-8888. 
■  With  the  Lincoln  Two-Year  Luxury  Lease,  you  needn't  delay  your  gratification  any  longer. 


LINCOLN  CONTINENTALliJj 

WHAT      A      LUXURY      CAR      SHOULD      BE      lilj 


'"    3:"    Sn     im    SJ    »'«     *** 


.^^ 
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btes  The  Neiv  and  the  Notnvorthy  3 
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On  Taste  by  Nancy  Richardson  48 
I  he  decorative  allure  of  antiques  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  history 

Design  i^v  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac  66 
Christine  Vanderhurd  leaps  from  hand- 
lutting  into  new  techniques  and  textmes 

Gardening  by  Deni.se  Otis  68 
Cjardeners  at  Disney  World  create  a 
horticultural  microcosm 

Collecting  by  Michael  O'Donoghne  74 
One  coimoisseur  of  paint-by-numbers 
defends  the  art  of  everyman 
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Classics  by  Paul  Hochman  94 

Scenes  from  the  canvases  of  J.  Alden  Weir 

survive  at  the  artist's  New  England  farm 

Cars  by  Eric  Bert  hold  100 

Dirt  devils  and  city  slickers  will  feel  equally 

at  home  behind  the  wheel  of  the  new  Jeep 

Travel  by  Richard  Bernstein  102 

1  oi  (he  quiet  side  of  Martiniqtie,  Itirn 

right  from  the  aii  port 

Food  by  John  Thome  110 

Clafoutis,  once  thought  only  to  end  a  meal, 

now  begins  the  day 

Selects  by  Margot  Curalnick  116 

French  master  jean  Royere's  mid-century 

furniture  appeals  to  fin  de  siecle  taste 

Style  by  Wendy  Coodinan  118 

(io  Silk  showcases  Timney-Fowler  prints 

Editor's  Page  by  Nancy  Nox'ogrod  121 

Samples  by  Anne  Foxley  196 
(iassit  bed  linens  cut  a  new  edge 

Resources  Where  to  Find  It  200 

Gandee  at  Large  by  (diaries  Gandee  206 

M.  V.  K.  Fishei,  l<)()8-1992 
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Linens  witli  an  edge,  top. 

Page  196.  Above:  A  cranberry 

clajoutis  fit  for  breakjust. 

Page  IK). 


Lniiney-Foieler 
vivid  neoclassicat 
prints  at  Go  Silk, 
above.  Page  1 18 
Below:  Disney 
World's  story- 
telling topiaries. 
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Val  Saint  ^ 
Lambert 

Making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 
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In  1913,  Le  lemps  of  Paris  described  Val 
Saint  Lambert  as  "perhaps  the  most  important 

manufactory  tor  crystal  in  the  world "  Val 

Saint  Lambert  has  been  making  the  world's  finest 
crystal  since  1826.  And  the  tradition  continues. 

For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Val 
Saint  Lambert's  craftsmen  have  relied  on  time- 
honored  skills  to  fire  and  shape  fine  crystal.  Using 
pear  wood  tools  and  the  measured  breath  ot  their 
bodies,  master  artisans  have  given  life  to  forms 
conceived  by  gifted  designers. 

Exemplary 
works  by  Val  Saint 
Lambert  are 

displayed  in 

Europe's  finest 
museums.  Early 
examples  of  painted  opaline  and  cut  crystal  are 
found  in  the  Glass  Museum  at  Liege.  Other 
masterworks  are  collected  in  Dusseldorf  and 
Brussels.  In  the  United  States,  the  Corning 
Museum  displays  a  turn-of-the-century  cut  and 
an  engraved  crystal  goblet  as  well  as  later 
twentieth  century  pieces  by  Val  Saint  Lambert. 

rhere  are  two  constants  in  the  Val  Saint 
Lambert  tradition  -  fine  craftsmanship  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  mastery  of  form. 


For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Val  Saint  Lambert's  craftsmen  have 
relied  on  time-honored  skills  to  fire  and 
shape  fine  crystal. 


But  no  great  art  form  remains  unchanged.  So 
it  is  with  Val  Saint  Lambert.  Over  the  decades, 
its  creative  vision  has  been  reborn  again  and 
again.  From  classical  triumphs  in  cut  crystal,  Val 
Saint  Lambert's  designers  have  made  prize- 
winning  contributions  to  the  Art  Deco  style. 
And  today,  some  of  its  artists  are  taking 
geometric  forms  to  new  heights,  while  others 
pursue  the  subtle  grace  of  animal  forms. 

As  Val  Saint  Lambert's  master  designers  and 
craftsmen  explore  new  frontiers,  it  is  they  who 

set  the  standards 
for  each  new  era.  It 
is  Val  Saint 
Lambert  who 
pointed  the  way, 
and  defined  each 
new  period  with  its  imprint. 

Honored  by  curators  and  treasured  by 
collectors  worldwide,  Val  Saint  Lambert  has 
been  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world 
since  1826. 


Val  Saint  ^^ 
Lambert 


Val  Saint  Lambert  crystal  Is  found  at  finer  department  and  specialty  stores  nationwide. 
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AVAILABLE  AT  NORDSTROM 


ELLEN   TRACY 


)  1992  FASHION  &  DESIGNER  ER,\GRANCE  GROUP.  INC. 


FASHIONED  FOR  THE  SENSES. 


th-ie 


icums 


esigns  with  timeless  appeal 

your  home,  for  your  every  mood.  The  Piatt  Collections  offers  a  broad 
f  designed  furnishings  from  which  to  make  your  selection.  Each  piece  is 
by  its  beauty  and  sophistication.  Shown,  the  exquisitely  hand  carved 
four  poster  bed  from  our  Manzu  Collection. 

For  the  number  of  your  nearest  dealer  showroom  please  call  (81 8)  444-6149, 
FAX  1818)  444-5482.  Corporate  Offices:  11119  Rush  Street,  PO  Box  3397  So.  El  Monte,  CA  91733 
I  Space  221  North  Court,  200  N.  Hamilton  St.  High  Point,  NC 

ir  Designed  by  Phylliss  Mann  Patent  Pending 
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A  futuristic  interpretation 

of  a  legendary  design. 

The  Movado  Museum  Sappliire 

watch.  The  gold  "dot"  on 

the  dial  appears  to  float  beneath 

the  sapphire  crystal. 


A  stark,  elegant  timepiece. 
Defined  by  a  strap  or  matching 
bracelet.  Quartz-accurate. 
Movado  Swiss  craftsmanship 
and  design.  Since  1881. 


I 

Museum  Sapphire 

Strap,  $795.  Bracelet,  $995. 


MOVADO 

The  Museum^Watch. 


The  Movjdo  Museuii 


.,1  liad.'m.irl.  "I  Thr  M..V.1.I..  W.ikh  CompjiiY. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 


RTINIQUE 


This  romantic  island  of  the 

Caribbean  sparkles  with  French 

flair  and  invites  visitors  to  explore 

crystal  clear  waters,  white  sand 

beaches  and  tropical  rain  forests. 

Its  exquisite  cuisine,  fine 

shopping,  botanical  gardens,  and 

18th  century  architecture  all 

combine  to  make  the  island  of 

Martinique  a  year-round  delight. 

For  information,  please  call 

1-900-990-0040* 

*50<t  per  minute 

Martinique  Development 


Promotion     Bureau 


ESPLANADE^      SWAN 

V\    ^^    HELLEN. 


Savor  Egypt's  antiquities 
aboard  the  luxurious  Nile  Mon- 
arch or  sail  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean aboard  the  Orpheus. 

Whether  enjoying  a  wine  and 
garden  tour  of  Southern  Africa 
or  experiencing  the  world's  art 
treasures  and  natural  history 
wonders  -  all  programs  are  ac- 
companied by  expert  guest  lec- 
turers and  guides. 

For  more  information  about 
these  wonderful  tours  and  cruises 
contact  your  travel  agent 

or 
Esplanade  Tours,  5  8 1  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 

(617)  266-7465  •  (800)426-5492 
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Twice  the  size,  twice  as  appealing.  Gaggenau  presents  a  new 
dimension:  the  36"  wide  buih-m  oven!  It's  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive oven  ever  produced  by  Gaggenau,  It  has  extraordinary  format, 
form  and  functions.  This  new  built-m  oven  has  everything  you  could  wish 
for  in  a  superior  apphance:  universal  heating  system,  rotisserie,  roasting 
probe,  pyrolitic  self-cleaning,  bread  and  pizza  baking  stone,  true  con- 
vection system  and  30  %  more  space  than  comparable  ovens. 

The  difference  is  Gaggenau  -  and  that  is  not  just  a  coincidence: 
The  first  built-m  kitchen  appliances  which  were  introduced  to  the  Euro- 
pean Market,  carried  the  name  "Gaggenau".  Today  this  company  intro- 
duces appliances  world-wide  that  are  making  cooking  history  Con- 
struction, design,  material  and  workmanship  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
Each  modern  kitchen  appliance  is  designed  and  built  with  the  knowledge, 
ability  and  experience  of  specialists. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Gaggenau?  We  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  new  built-m 
kitchen  appliances  from  Gaggenau.  Please  send  your  name  and  address, 
along  with  $  5.00,  to  Gaggenau  USA,  Department  H  3,  425  University  Avenue, 
Norwood,  Massachusetts  02062. 

The  difference  is  Gaggenau 


Interwest.  Phoenix,  AZ:  Gene  Schick  Co.,  So  San  Francisco,  CA,  Interwest,  BeW,  CA,  Meadow  Creek  Sales,  Denver,  CO;  Specialty  Appliances,  Inc.,  Harahan,  LA; 
C&F  Distributors,  Columbia,  PA:  S.  S.  Fretz,  Jr..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  PA;  Gulf  Central  Corporation,  Tampa,  FL:  Peerless  Inc.,  Charlotte,  NC;  Kitchen  Distribution 
Center,  Honolulu.  HI;  Electrical  Distributing,  Portland,  OR;  Gaggenau  Midwest,  Mundelein,  IL;  Coffman  Distributing,  Omaha,  NE;  Trevariow  Inc.,  Auburn 
Hills,  MI;  D'Elia  Assoc,  of  Conn.,  North  Haven.  CT;  The  Zamoiski  Co.,  Baltimore,  MD;  Gaggenau  USA,  Norwood,  MA;  Roth  Distributing  Co.,  Eden  Praire,  MN; 
Brightman  Distributing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  MO;  Interwest,  Las  Vegas,  NV;  Feder  Enterprises,  Farmingdale,  NY;  Carl  Schaedel  &  Co.,  W.  Caldwell,  NJ;  Interwest, 
Aliiuquerque,  NM;  Top  Brands,  Maple  Heights,  OH;  J.  A.  Williams,  Warrendale,  PA;  Electrical  Distributing,  Kent,  WA;  Jarrell  Distributors,  Inc..  Dallas,  TX; 
VAH  Distributors,  Houston,  TX;  Canwest  Wholesale,  Surrey, BC,  Canada;  Euro-Line  Appliance  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada;  Radex  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 


A  Z  E  R  I 

FoLKLiFE      Carpets 


The  subject  is  Life. 


I  )k  \\\  l\f;  INSI'IK.VI  ION  IROM  LAND,  FAMIU',  l-ARM,  AND  TRADl  TIONS,  THK  SKLI-  ■rAr(;Hl  SKILLS  OF  THK  RLRAL  FOLK  ARI  IS'I   FIND  FRFSII  FXI'RFSSION 

IN  FUKSK  llANDWOVKN  AND  NATliRALLV  D^  KF)  TURKFSI I  OARI'F  FS. 
ViSI  F  ONK  OF   FIIF:  fine  DKALKRS  LFS'IKD  HKRF  FOR  A  \  IKWING  OF  1  IIF  MOS  F  ORIGINAL  OrIFN'FAL  CARPFriS  MADF:  I  ODAV. 


ABC  Carpet  &  Home 

New  York,  New  York 
212-674  1144 

A  Candle  in  the  Night 

Brattleboro.  Vermont 
802-257-0471 

Accent  on  Rugs 

Los  Gatos.  California 
408-354-8820 

A.E.  Runge,  Jr.  Oriental  Rugs 

Yarmouth,  Maine 
207846-9000 


Alan  Marschke's 
Oriental  Rug  Gallery 

Alexandria,  Virginia 
703-548-0909 

Alex  Cooper  Oriental  Rugs 

Towson,  Maryland 
301-828-4838 

Azar's  Oriental  Rugs 

Birmingham,  Michigan 
3136447311 


Emmett  Eiland 
Oriental  Rug  Company 

Berkeley,  California 
510-526-1087 

Tain's 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
401-331-5260 

Frances  Lee  Jasper 
Oriental  Rug  Gallery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
502-459-1044 


Jacqueline  Vance 
Oriental  Rugs 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
504-891-3304 

Joseph's  Oriental  Rug 
Imports 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
317-2554230 

K.A.  Menendian 

Columbus,  Ohio 
614-294-3345 

McDhurries  Oriental  Rugs 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
216-333-2320 


Nahigian  Brothers 
Oriental  Rug  Galleries  at 
Marshall  Field's 

Evanston,  Illinois 
800-552-5020 

O'Bannon  Oriental  Carpets 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
412-422-0300 

Rug  &  Kilim 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
201-467-1820 


Shaver-Ramsey 

Denver,  Colorado 
303-320-6363 

The  Rug  Warehouse,  li 

New  York,  New  York 
212-787-6665 

Trocadero  Textile  Art 

Washington,  D.C. 
202328-8440 

Zaven  A.  Kish 
Oriental  Rug  Gallery 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
9013274422 


.1    l/i/l\   illiisiidlcrl  Kiliiloa^iie,   in   well  lis   ii   viili-olape  (locunniiling  rri/vels   to   remorc  priiduilioii   iireiis,    is   iivailnhle  ihrough   the  dealers   listed  above. 

Catalogue:  $40.00    I'S.    Video:   S.iO.OO    I'.S 
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Officially  there   are  12  holidays 

in   any  given   year. 

unofficially     there      is     no     count. 


The  Clara  Champagne   Flute   like  all  waterford   patterns  will  never   be   discontinued     01992  waterford  Crystal,   inc 


Running  a  marathon  and  finishing  not  last. 
Passing    the    bar    exam.       Meeting    your    oldest 

FRIEND'S      newest     HUSBAND.   0     BESIDES      BIRTHDAYS 

AND    NEW    Year's    Day    and    the    Fourth    of    July, 

THERE  ARE  THE  OTHER  GREAT  TIMES.  ^  EVENTS  THAT 
GET  US  THROUGH  THE  NON-EVENTS.  THE  LITTLE 
OCCASIONS  OF  NO  LITTLE  SIGNIFICANCE  TO  BE 
CELEBRATED  IN  STYLE.  ^  WITH  WATERFORD,  THE 
CRYSTAL  OF  SUCH  EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY,  IT  HAS 
.BEEN    A    PART    OF    OUR     HAPPY    RITUALS    FOR    AGES,   ""o 


Waterford 

WORTHY     OF    THE     MOMENT 
FOR     OVER     TWO    CENTURIES 


iiyw^yiu 
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DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32   EAST  67TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK,   NY   10021 
TEL.    (212)    988-5248  FAX    (212)    737-3513 


Didier  Aaron  Ltd. 

21  Ryder  Street 
London  SWIY  6  PX 
Tel.  (071)839  4716/7 
Fax  (071)  930  6699 
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Didier  Aaron  &  Cie 

118  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

75008  Paris 

Tel.  47  42  47  34 

Fax  42  66  24  17 


Contributors  Note 


Gregor  von  Rezzori's  novels  in- 
cliulc  Mfinons  oj  an  Aiili-Semitc,  The 
Siiou's  of  Yesteryear,  and  The  Orient 
Exj)re\\,  published  last  month  by 
Knopl.  For  HG  he  describes 
American  art  historian  Milton 
Ciendel's  rooms  in  a  Roman  palaz- 
/o.  "I  admire  Milton's  ability  to  live 
graciously  amid  the  hubbub  of 
Rome,"  says  Rezzori,  who  himself 
lives  in  a  farmhouse  in  Tuscany 
with  his  wife,  Beatrice  Monti  della 
(iorte,  an  HG  consulting  editor. 


Gabriella  De  Ferrari  has  held 
posts  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  at  Harvard  and 
direcKM  of  the  Institute  of  C^ontem- 
porary  Art  in  Bosl(jn  before  moving 
to  New  York.  In  this  issue  she  writes 
about  the  "domestic  galleries" 
Fi  anqois  Catroux  created  in  a  Park 
Avenue  apartment  foi  a  couple 
with  an  eclectic  art  collection.  The 
author  of\4  Cloud  on  Sand,  Ferrari 
is  at  work  on  her  next  novel. 


"^"^"'^^"^^'^ 


1992 

For  the  store  nearest  you  call 


1-800-DOCKERS 
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is  Brunschwig, 
the  table  is  too. 


f 


WIG  B 
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For  a  color  jifoehure  send  $10.00  to:  Brunschwig  &  Fils  Magnified,  75  Virginia 


NY  10603-0905. 


What's  new  at 
L.L.Bean? 

Just  open  our  latest  catalog.  You'll  see 
new  apparel  with  bold  designs  and  rich 
colors,  as  well  as  exciting  new  products 
for  both  home  and  outdoors... side  by 
side  with  all  the  time- 
tested  L.L.Bean 
classics. 
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What  isn't? 

Value,  service,  quality  and  an  80-year  commitment 
to  100%  customer  satisfaction.  These  ideals  have 
never  changed.  For  your  free  catalogs,  please  use 
this  coupon  or  call  us  at  1-800-543-9071. 


U  Please  send  me  my  free  catalogs. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


Apt. 


State. 


Zip. 


4305710 


Contributors  Note 


Nancy  Richardson  inaugurates 
hei  columti  "On  I  aste"  witli  an  es- 
say about  the  evolution  of  antiques 
as  decorative  elements.  A  former 
House  isf  (iarden  editor  and  a  part- 
ner in  Ursus  Press,  a  new  art  book 
publisher  in  Manhattan,  Richard- 
sou  has  assembled  a  vast  library  on 
the  hislorv  of  taste — a  subject  she 
will  explore  legularly  in  H(i. 


John  Thorne  and  his  wife.  Matt, 
pioduce  a  newsletter  called  Simplr 
Cooking  out  of  their  kitchen  in  a 
former  fishing  cabin  in  Steuben, 
Maine.  Fc^r  the  "Food"  column  he 
writes  about  his  fall  specialty,  cran- 
berry clafoutis — "a  very  custardy 
popover  or  a  puffy  crisp-edged 
custard."  'Fhorne's  Outlaiv  Cook 
was  just  published  bv  Farrar, 
Straus  &  (iiroux.  He  is  assembling 
a  collection  of  American  recipes 
for  his  next  book,  Serious  Pig. 
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"Waves "  by  Olle  Alberiits.  8"  high. 


Orrefors 

Nordic  light  transformed  into  crystal. 


Orrefors 
Sweden 


iYTON'S 

I 


HUDSON'S 


MARSHALL  FIELD'S 


EXPERIENCE  THE  POWER  OF  FEMININITY 


V-XS^JCL^  dLc^-^as^^SQ^yxSjOL-x 


G.  FOX  •  FAMOUS  BARR  •  ROBINSON'S 


^BHnft&Tlci 


When  you  know  your  worth, 


Omega  Constellation 

fiK.  gold  ladies'  watch. 
Scratch-resistant  sapphire  crystal. 
Water  resistant. 
Swiss  made  since  1848. 


OMEGA 

The  sign  of  excellence. 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY    By  Eric  Berthold 


"I  appropriate 

linages  iioni  old-master 
paintings  and  tell  new 
stories  with  them," 
says  Nicholas  Gilmaii 
{right)  of  the  unique 
screens  he  paints  in  his 
SoHo  studio.  Vegetables 
from  a  Spanish  still  life 
take  on  a  graphic 
iiionumentality  on  a 
tour-panel  screen  (above). 
Another  combines  a 
traditional  French 
medallion  design  with 
hands  from  Velazquez. 
Trained  as  a  figurative 
artist.  Oilman  works  in 
oils,  usvially  on  wood, 
in  formats  ranging  from 
tabletop  triptychs  to 
seven-foot-high  screens 
with  as  many  as  eight 
panels.  (Nicholas  Ciilman, 
285  West  Broadway, 
Suite410,  New  York,  N^ 
10013;  212-274-1576) 
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Make  1993  the  Most  Unforgettable  Year  of  Your  Life 


We've  discovered  a  diary  so"uiiforgettable"  that  it  turns 
your  daily  journal  into  a  lifetime  Ueiisure. 

Our  Old-Fashioned  Country  Diary  for  1993  offers  you  144 
spacious  pages  to  create  a  running  record  of  your  life  so 
richly  detailed  and  beautifully  illustrated  (on  acid-free 
paper)  that  you  will  turn  to  it  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

This  special  datebook  is  five  "happy  memories"  books  in 
one  delightful  volume: 

A  daily  date  book  with  plenty  of  rotjm  to 
jot  down  all  the  "must-not-forgets"of  your  life; 

A  personal  diary  to  record  every  one  of  the  big 
and  small  pleasures,  events,  and  thoughts  you 

YES,  Pk-ase  send  me copy(s)  of  OUR  OLD- 

FASHIONKD  COUNTRY  DIARY  at  $14.95*,  plus  $2.95 
sliip[)ing  and  liandliiig. 

If  you  arc  not  romplelely  satisfied,  you  can  return  the 
diary  within  15  days  for  a  full  refund.  Through  our 
preview  service,  you'll  also  re(  eive  advance  announce- 
nieiiLs  of  each  year's  new  edition  of  the  diary,  available 
lo  you  on  a  free  trial  basis.  You  can  .say  "no  '  simply  by 
returning  the  advaiu  e  announcement  card  you'll  re- 
ceive; you  have  .HO  days  to  decide.  Or  do  nothing  and 
the  book  will  be  shipped  automatically  to  you.  If  you  receive  an 
unwanted  diary,  simply  return  the  book  at  our  expense.  You  may 
cancel  your  subscription  at  any  time. 

♦RoidenLs  of  C:A,  lA.  N),  NV  plta.sc  a<ld  applicihk-  s.ilcs  i.iv 
Ploa^f  allow  4  lo  0  weeks  lor  (feliverv 


wish  to  remember  and  refer  to  all  your  life; 

A  unique  photo  albumWith  lots  of  spaces  to  mount  your  best- 
loved  photographs; 

A  "keepsake"  scrapbook  for  holding  those  too-easily  lost 
mementos:  a  pressed  flower.. .a  newspaper  clipping. ..a  note 
from  a  friend; 

A  tum-of-the-century  picture  book  overflowing  with  birds  and 
h     /^^  flowers,  country  scenes  and  children  at  play. 
ft)   ''f^^f     It 's  the  wonderful  stoiy  of  your  life. . .  And  the  best 
^    news  is  that,  if  yc^u  like  it  as  much  as  we  think 
Crv    '^-  :^^>  you  will,  the  price  is  only  $14.95  (plus  shipping 
'''Jl   Sc  handling).  And  it  makes  a  perfect  holiday  gift. 


Send  order  to;  The  Conde  Nast  (joliection, 

P.O.  Box  10214,  Des  Moines,  lA  50336 


M\  (  he(  k  oi  iTionev  oi drr  toi  S 


is  enclosed. 


sh  K.  f  h.irge  mv        D  MASTtRCARD 


DVISA 


DAMEX 


Caid#_ 


Exp.  Dale. 


Sij»iiatiiic- 


Naine. 


Address. 


City/Slale/Zip- 


iver  hide  ihe  fireplate, 

iiess  if's  wifh  something 

If  has  fhem  burning  with  envy. 


HELIX 

from 
LIgne   Roset 


Discover  Helix 
and  hundreds 
more  innovative 
comfortable 
designs  from 
Ligne  Roset. 

Discover 
a  world  of 
sectionals  and 
sofa  beds, 
as  well  as 
tables  and 
versatile 
cabinet  systems. 

It's  all  in  the  new 
1992  catalogue, 
[e  Style  de  \ne 
de  Ligne  Roset, 
a  1 00  page 
authentic  chronicle 
of  contemporary 
European  lifestyles. 

For  your  copy  please 

send  your  ten  dollar 

check  to: 

Ligne  Roset  USA 

Deportment  LRS 

200  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10016. 


USA 

Ailanta 

(404)  88] -81  15 

Boston 

(617)451-2212 

Chicago 

(312)064-9582 

Cincinnati 

(513)723-0055 

Columbus 

(614)792-7774 

Dallas 

(214)691-1270 

DeUoil 

(313)647-3100 

Indianapolis 

(317)251-1100 

los  Angeles 

(310)273-5425 

Miami 

(305)  922-7234 

New  York 

(212)685-1099 

Philadelphia 

(215)923-6085 

''ochester 

(716)325-4880 

.1   Louis 

(314)  241-5199 

San  Ftancisco 

1415)543-5466 

Seollle 

(206)  622-2433 

Washington,  D  C 

(202)  364-2400 

CANADA 

lavol 

(514)682-3022 

Monlteal 

(514)733-8414 

(514)382-1443 

Onawa 

(613)831-2091 

Quebec 

(418)847-2724 

Toconto 

(4 1 6)  362-7404 

ligne  roset 
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Fireworks  Flames  ol  (ihainlioifl  wallcoveriiig  (abiwc)  comes  in  seven  colors,  to  the  trade  from  F.vans  &:  Brown.  Call  (415)  648-0464. 


Faux  Gothic  Trompe  I'oei!  artist  Faith 
Crowell  has  a  brush  with  New  York 
society  in  Trick  of  the  Eye  (left),  a  novel  by 
lane  Stanton  Hitchcock  (Dutton,  $19). 
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Mirror,  Mirror 

Cartoon  classics 

inspire  Aris 

Paganakis's 

Vanity  Affair 

(below)  at  Entree 
Libre,  NYC 

(212)431-5279 


View  for  a  Room  Voyages  d'Anthenor  (below)  is  amon^ 
the  antique  French  wallpaper  panels  available  from 
Carolle  I  hib.iut-I'omn  aiii/.  ('_'  IL')  7'i'»-(i()  IN  b\  appt. 


Tlple^CalJI^Pachepot 
candleshades,  and 
wastet^kets",  $40  to  $2i 
IH^jjornJ^ndon-Sagalyn. 
For  stores  (212)  242-0557. 


I^l^ii      sf 
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Hands  Across 

itai^_ 

N«> 

the  Ocean 

r*^ 

^^J? 

Julii'l   1  eakle  now 

1^^^ 

uprtsenis 

London's  HRW 

Antiques  in  the 

U.S.  Call  (203) 

637-5061. 


OPEN  HOUSE 

HG  editor  in  chief 
Nancy  Novogrod  will 

speak  on  Oct.  26  at 

the  Litchfield  County 

Designer  Showhouse, 

Roxbury,  Conn.,  which 

is  open  Oct.  4— Nov.  I. 

Call  (203)  753-0381. 
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Making  Waves  Brushed-aluminum  Poseidon  screen  (above) 
bv  (ilendon  Good  for  Abraxas.  For  stores  (510)  841-7767. 


The  M 


hi 


acnines 


That  Manufacture 
Every  Piece. 


FINE,     F  A  S  H  1  C  N     ]  t  ^  t"  L  K  V     F  f  ^  M     S  ' 


1185     1-800-2894900 


It  takes  more  than  100  hours  to  handcraft 
one  piece  in  the  Swarovski  Jeweler  s  Collection. 

An  individual  necklace  demands  177 
painstaking  steps,  each  performed  by  hand. 

Necklaces,  bracelets,  earrings,  pendants, 
pins,  are  cast  from  hand-carved  molds. 

Each  is  finished  with  both  18  and  24- 
karat  gold  10  mils  thick. 

Stones  are  set  in  rhodium  plate,  a 


metal  more  reflective  than  gold.  This  to  enhance 
the  natural  brilliance  of  the  finest  crystal  in  the 
world.  Swarovski  Austrian  crystal  achieves 


SWAROVSKI 

JEWELER'S 
collection 

at 


,MAGNIN 


brightness  and  clarity  rivaling  that  of 
precious  gemstones. 

Even  so,  Swarovski  quality  inspectors 
cast  their  well-trained  eyes  over  every  single 
piece,  thus  ensuring  that  a  mistake  will  never 
leave  their  hands  and  fall  into  yours. 
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French  Class  Natacha 
glasses  and  vase  (below) 
from  Paris-Musees  at 
Au  Musee  Carnavelet, 

Paris  (1)42-74-08-00. 


Forest  Forms  Branch 

{Iff I)  and  acorn  (above) 
pillows  at  Mark  Rossi's 
new  shop  in  Miami 
Beach  (305)  673-8280 
or  call  (212)  924-0522. 


Turn  Style 

J.M.F.  lamp  by 

Charles  Fradin  in 

lacquer  with  leather 

shade.  For 

showrooms  (310) 

284-8331. 


I  Modeme  Screen 
byKeichu.c.  i920,from 
Liza  Hyde,  NYC  (212) 

752-.3581,  is  at  the  Armory 
for  the  Modernism  Show, 
Nov.  19-22,  For  show 
JBlbrmation  (212)  777-5218. 


^''*^Ssk-; 


Teamwork 

Two  designers 
and  an  antiques 
dealer  join 
foices  at  M.J. 
Bei  ries/Maggie 
Ballard  (left), 
5(52  Tremont 
St  ,  Boston 
((117)357-5055. 


Lowdown 

Mahogany  stool 

(above)  by  Chris 

Lehrecke.  To  order 

(718)783-9150. 


Book  Value  New  editions 

worth  a  look:  The  Forgotten 

Orchids  of  Alexandre  Brim  by 

Phillip  Cribb  (Grove,  $75);  Barn 

bv  Elric  Endersby,  Alexander 

Greenwood,  and  David  Larkin 

(Houghton  Mifflin,  $50); 

Opulent  Textiles:  The  Schumacher 

Collection  by  Richard  E.  Slavin  III 

(Crown,  $50);  In  Artists'  Homes  by 

Roberta  Kimmel  (Clarkson 

^oner,  %-iOy.  L. A.  Inside  Out 

by  Paddy  Calistro  and  Betty 

Goodwin  (Viking,  $40). 
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The  Bombay  c;apphire  Martini.  As  iNTERPRETEDjBViADAjynjHA^ 

PRICELESS. 


POUR 

Bombay*  Sapphire"  Gin   47%  alc/vol  (94 


SOMETHING 

Proof)    100%  gra.n  r^eutra.  sp.r.ts    .CM992  Car.llon  Ir^porters    Ltd  .  TeanecK,  N  -I    CM992  Adarr,  T,har.v 
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Ifou'VE  Done 

TOCKS,BOND 

iRA's  But 


What  About 

Carpet? 

Karastan  area  rugs  ana  Droaaloom  carpets  not  only 
neautiry,   tney  increase  tne  value  or  any  nome.   Cralted 

to  last  Irom  rinest  premium  riners  — including 
100%  worsted  wool.  Tney  look  good,  wear  graceluUy.  And 

come  witn  a  20-year  warranty.   How  many  stocks   can 
say  tnat?  Visit  an  exclusive  Karastan  Gallery  or  Design 

or  a  dealer  near  you.   For  a  tuU-color  nrocnure, 
"Tne  Creation  Ot  An  Heirloom,"  send  $3  to  Karastan, 

RO.  Box  49439,  GreensLoro,  NC  27499-2626. 


Invest  In  oA^<2^^^ 
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Shop  at  these  authoriied 

Karastan  retailers  near  you. 

*  Exclusive  Karastan 

Gallery  of  Design  dealer. 

ALASKA 

Anchorage 

FLOORCRAFT,  INC. 

1310  East   D.amorJ  BlvJ 

(Q07)  344.3544 

FairhanKB 

FLOORCRAFT,  INC. 

lOQ}    Fox  Avenui 

(007)  452-1423 
ARIZONA 

Pn  oenix 


BAKER  BROTHERS 

1750  F.     Camelhack 
(002)  277-5502 

BARROWS  FURNITURE 

2301    E.    CamJhack 

(002)  055-7550 
ScollsJale 

*  BAKER  BROTHERS 

5000  N.    HayJen   Rj. 

(002)  8Q4-2081 

Tucson 


APOLLO  CARPET 

5851    East  Speeaway 

(002)  200-5411 
*CARPET  ONE 

2720  East  Ft.   Lowell 
(002)  32  7-0838 

CALIFORNIA 

Ananeim 

*  RITE-LOOM 

1205  N.    Kraemer 

(714)  704-1122 
Auburn 

THE  CARPET  ONE 
CONNECTION 

10008  Streeler  Rj.,    Un,l   15 

(010)  208-0502 

Clo  vis 

A&M  CARPET 

105  W.  BullaJ 

(20Q)  207-1390 

Corona   Del  Mar 


NEWPORT  FLOORS 

3500  E.    Coast   Highway 

(714)  075-1036 


Long  Beach 

SEARS  BROTHERS 

3677  Atlantic  Ave. 
(213)  424-8579 

Los  Angeles 

GLABMAN  FURNITURE 

2250  South   Barrington  Ave. 

(213)  479-7383 

PAUL  SINGER 

PACIFIC  DESIGN 

CENTER 

8087  Melrose  Avenue 

(310)  057-8101 

Modesto 

HOUSE  OF  CARPETS 

1  1  20  McHenry  Avenue 

(209)  523-5664 

Newport   Beach 

ROBINSON'S 

Two  Fashion   Is  Ian  a 
Newport  Center 

(714)  044-2800 

plus  all  California  locations 
Oakland 

DICK'S  CARPETS 

444  Lesser  Street 
(510)  534-2100 

Palo  Alto 

INTERIORS  &  TEXTILES 

3505  El  Cam, no  Real 

(415)  493-1700 

Pleasant   Hill 

lOIIN  BREUNER  CO. 

3250  Bushirk  Ave. 

(800)  888-0077 

Salinas 


To 


rra  nee 


♦CINDERELLA  CARPETS 
1211  S.  Main  St. 
(408)  424-2016 

San   Carlos 

♦VESTA  CARPETS 

1113  Industrial  Rj. 

(415)  502-5851 

San   Diego 

FINLEY'S  HOUSE 
OF  CARPETS 

1295   W.   Morena   Blvd. 

(619)  275-5500 

i>an   Francisco 

T.C.  McMECHEN 

3100  Geary   Blvd. 

(415)  752-0020 


li 


A&M  CARPET 

020  W    Olive  Ave. 

(209)  237-2156 

Cilenaale 

♦THE  GREAT 
CARPET  CO. 

205  S.    Brand  Blvd. 

(818)  24  7-2090 

Irvine 

TOMPKIN'S 
FLOORCOVERINGS 

15333  Culver  Drive,  Suite  690 

(714)  651-0605 

Lafayette 

LAMORINDA 

FLOORCOVERING 

3322-B  Mt    Diahio  Blvd. 

(510)  284-4440 

Laguna   Hills 

PRESTIGE  CARPETS 

23501  Avenida  de  la  Carlotta 
(714)  768-7445 

Lodi 

WALTERS 

2303  South   Stockton 

(209)  334-1 106 


San  Jose 

CAPRI  CARPET 

Q32  S.  Saratoga-btunnyvale  Ra. 

(408)  253-7330 

San   Ramon 

HOME  FURNISHING 
CENTER 

1985  San   Ramon   Blvd. 

(510)  837-3716 

Santa  Ana 

BREMS  CARPETS 

321  1    S.    Harhor  Blvd. 

(714)  751-2736 

Santa   Barbara 

IIAYWARD'S 

1025   Santa    Barhara   St. 

(805)  965-001 1 

^anta   Rosa 

WORLD  OF  CARPETS 

3023  Santa  Rosa  Ave. 

(707)  528-6210 
Stockton 

WALTERS 

8800  Thornton    Road 

(209)  4  70-0101 


WESTCHESTER 
CARPETS 

3511   Pacific  Coast  Hwy. 

(213)  539-6085 

Ventura 

ISENSEE  FLOOR 
COVERING 

1532  East  Mam  Street 
(805)  648-5333 

Woodland  Hills 

SARKISSIAN'S  CARPET 
VILLA  ^^ 

21840  Ventura   Blvd. 

(818)  883-171 1 
Most  Locations 

EMPORIUM/ 
WEINSTOCKS 
(800)  U  SELECT 

COLORADO 

Arvaaa 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

7012  Grandview  Avenue 

(303)  423-2700 
CARPET  EXCHANGE 

5105   Wadsworlh   Blvd 

(303)  422-1400 

Aurora 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

2121    S     Havana 

(303)  750-0550 

Boulaer 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

2830  Arapahoe 

(303)  444-2  772 

Coloraao  springs 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

410  N.  Academy  Boulevard 

(710)  501-0710 

Den  ver 

CARPET  EXCHANGE- 
MAIN  LOCATION 

1133  S.   Platte  River  Drive 

(303)  744-3300 

Evergreen 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

27888  Meadow  Drive 

(303)  074-6104 

Ft.    Collins 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

5000  S.    College  Avenue 

(303)  220-0700 
Littleton 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

8300   W.    Coal  Mine  Avenue 

(303)  072-161 1 
NEW  MEXICO 


AIL 


querque 


AMERICAN  FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

Carlisle  &  Menaul 
(505)  883-2092 

OREGON 

Seaverton 

PARKER  FURNITURE 

10375  S.W.   Beaverton 
Hillsdale  Highway 

(503)  644-0155 
Eugene 


♦CARPETS  BY  STUART 

2827  Oak  St. 

(503)  485-8880 

Lake   0swego 

PARKER  Fl'RNITURE 

15151    W.    Bangy   Rd . 

(503)  630-5320 


Portland 

ATIYEH  BROTHERS 

800  SV  Washington   St. 
(503)  223-4125 

talent 

TIM'S  CARPETS  AND 

INTERIORS 

425  P,ne  St..  N  E. 

(503)  371-7556 

Vancau ver 


PARKER  FURNITURE 

4317  N  E.    Thurston    Way 

(206)  044-9525 
TEXAS 

Abilene 

WALDROP  FURNITURE 

210   Walnut  Street 

(9 15-)  677-5283 
Dallas 

♦CARPET  EXCHANGE 
4901  Alpha  Rd 
(214)  385-3545 

other  locations  in  Arlington, 

Mesquite,   Richardson, 

Richland  Hills 

CLIFTON  CARPETS 

4112  Oak  Lawn 
(214)  526-7405 

El  Paso 

♦SHAHEEN'S  CARPETS 

415  Montana 

(915)  533-1611 

Fort    Worth 

MARSHALL  UTLEY 
CARPETS 

2209  8th  Avenue 

(817)  926-6271 

Houston 

FOLEY'S  DEPARTMENT 
STORES 

also  Dallas,   Ft.    Worth,    San 
Antonio,  Austin 

(713)  924-3243 
•SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

2800  Fondren 

(713)  780-9770 
♦SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

14023  Southwest  Hwy. 

(713)  242-2525 
Lubbock 

YATES  CARPET,  INC. 

5278   West  34th  Street 

(806)  795-9942 

Nacogdoches 


EAST  TEXAS  CARPETS 

1  1  15   University 

(409)  564-6742 

Odessa 

PINNER  CARPETS 

800  East  8th  Street 

(915)  337-2303 

San  Antonio 

LOUIS  SHANKS 
FURNITURE 

11035  Hwy.    10   West 

(512)  691-1400 

other  locations  in  Austin 
Tyler 

ALMANDS 

3717  S.   Broadway 
(214)  561-8171 

Wichita  Falls 

HUFF  FURNITURE  i^ 
ART  GALLERY 

Brook  &  Tenth 
(817)  723-4184 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingna  m 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

346   West   Baker   View  Rd. 

(200)  738-3599 

Bellevue 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

12802  Bell- Red  Road 
(200)  455-8332 

Centralia 

KEN  SCHOENFELD 
FURNITURE,  INC. 

305  North  Tower 

(206)  736-9973 

Federal  Waif 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

30820  Pacific  Highway  South 

(206)  839-2142 


Ho 


qui 


KEN  SCHOENFELD 
FURNITURE,  INC. 

522  bimpson 

(206)  532-2434 

LynniDooa 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 
5501  196th  SW 
(206)  771-''l477 

Olympia 

KEN  SCHOENFELD 
FURNITURE,  INC. 

403  Capital  Way 
(206)  352-8581 

Seattle 

♦CARPET  EXCHANGE 

1251    1st  Ave.  South 

(206)  624-7800 
MASIN  FURNITURE 

220  2nd  Avenue  South 

(206)  622-5606 

♦PITCHER  BROTHERS 
HOUSE  OF  CARPET 

5034  Univ.    Way,  NE 

(206)  522-4611 
THE  BON  MARCHE 

Third  &  Pine  St. 

(206)  344-8960 

Silveraale 

CARPET  EXCHANGE 

3200  N.W.   Randel  Way 

(206)  624-0847 

Spokane 

♦SPEAR'S  KARASTAN 
GALLERY  OF  DESIGN 

1300  N.  Argonne  Rd 

(509)  926-1600 


♦CARPET  EXCHANGE 

6818  South  Tacoma  Mall  Blvd. 
(206)  474-9034 

Tacoma  at  "Fife" 

SELDENS  FURNITURE 

1802  62nd  Avenue  East 
(206)  922-5700 

Invest  In 
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ON    TASTE 
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The  Genealogy 
of  Antiques 

The  decorative  allure  of  age  has  a 

long  and  distinguished  history 

By  Nancy  Richardson 


The  use  of  old  objects  and  funiishiiigs  in  con- 
teiiiporary  settings  is  as  much  a  cultinal  habit 
as  a  style  of  decoration.  I  he  eclectic  approach 
mixes  decorative  arts  and  ideas  from  several 
periods.  1  he  historicist  approach  attempts  to  re-create  a 
single  period.  I  he  most  modern  approach  is  perhaps  the 
oldest:  the  use  of  anything  visually  affecting,  not  caring 
whethei  it's  called  art  or  furniture,  simply  as  something 
beautiful  to  look  at.  This  was  how  the  Renaissance 
viewed  the  ancient  past,  and  it  is  the  origin  of  our  use  of 
the  word  "anti(|ue."  In  1450  antiques  meant  (ireek  and 
Roman  sculpture.  (Contemporary  art  done  in  the  spirit  of 
(lassie  al  anlit|uity  was  described  as  "after  the  antique.  '  A 
comioisseur — a  humanist,  artist,  or  cleric,  or,  more  typi- 
cally, a  prince  or  his  wife — collected  both  old  and  new  art 
as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  pride.  The  finest,  not  the  larg- 
est, of  these  treasures  were  displayed  in  a  small  refined 
study,  or  studiolo,  itself  a  woi  k  of  art  intended  to  show 
the  owner's  eruflition  and  cultural  aspirations. 

A  studiolo  could  be  thirty  years  in  the  making.  In  the 


case  of  Mantegna's  patron  Isabella  d'Este,  it  started  out 
as  a  fashionable  exercise — something  that  went  with  her 
rank  and  education — and  ended  up  a  tour  de  force  of 
collecting  and  artistic  patronage.  Isabella's  inventory 
memorialized  the  most  valued  objects  of  the  early  High 
Renaissance.  The  princely  cabinet  of  the  baroque,  the 
eighteenth-century  French  equivalent  hung  with  small 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  pictures,  and  the  E,nglish 
antiquarian's  study  or  library  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
John^Soane  were  all  successors  to  the  Renaissance 
studiolo.  Long  after  the  fact,  the  Renaissance  reverence 
for  the  classical  past  was  to  remain  an  absolute  standard 
agaiirst  which  all  art  was  measured.  The  idea  of  the  an- 
tique— not  just  the  admiration  of  ancient  sculpture, 
but  a  taste  for  fragments  and  architecture  in  ruins — 
became  the  dusty,  still,  yet  romantic  world  of  antiquari- 
ans. The  word  "antique,"  however,  became  an  uuiImcI- 
la  term  for  anything  old. 

From  IbOO  on,  certain  prized  possessions  were  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  .sometimes 
sold  M  auction.  The  best  things  from  the  seventeenth 
century — Flemish  tapestries,  big  state  beds,  large  Dutch 
ebony  cupboards  set  with  |iieces  of  oriental  porcelain, 
Japanese  lactjuer  cabinets  mounted  on  Fnglish  cat  ved 
giltwood  bases,  Italian  cabinets  inlaid  with  pietre  dure 
panels,  or  French  cabinets  like  fantasy  temples — were 
desirable  antiques  for  eighteenth-century  collectors.  A 
seventeenth-century  cabinet  was  thought  to  be  especially 
handsome  in  a  room  with  Dutch  pictures  of  the  same  pe- 
riod and  a  set  of  "modern"  chairs. 

It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  f  urmture  both  at 
court  and  in  the  large  town  houses  of  a  prosperous  bour- 
geoisie developed  beyond  the  simple  generic  types  that 
had  been  the  rule  for  two  hundred  years.  Tens  of  new 
kinds  of  seat  furniture — light,  elegant,  and  comfort- 
able— replaced  massive  rectilinear  armchairs,  sofas,  and 
stools.  I  his  explosion  of  ideas  was  reflected  in  every  oth- 
er aspect  of  decoration,  from  paneling  to  porcelain  and 
metalwork.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  century,  furnish- 
ings made  under  the  ancien  regime  were  becoming  the 
antiques  that  would  be  popular  for  the  nex(  two  hundred 
years.  The  English  led  the  way. 

As  early  as  1 786,  the  prince  regent  and  his  friend  Lord 
Hertford  developed  a  passion  for  black  boullework: 
both  the  kind  made  for  Louis  XI V  in  Boulle's  workshops 
and  the  equally  beautiful  late  eighteenth  century  models 
made  by  Levasseur  and  Weisweiler,  who  recombined  el- 
ements of  old  Boulle  cabinets.  The  prince  and  Hertford 
also  bought  quantities  of  eighteenth-century  porcelain, 
gilt-bronze  ornaments,  and  chimneypieces.  The  prince's 
rebuilding  and  redecoration  of 

Carlton  House  went  on  for     Classical  marbles  crowd  the 

,  .  Ill  London  library  of  collector 

thu-ty  years.  It  was  a  scandal  for     Charles  Towneley.  shown  at 

a  hundred  reasons.  It  was  also      right  with  fellow  antiquarians 

the  first  highly  successful,  well-     '"  ^  P"^""^'*  ''y  Zoffany. 
,  ^,  r       ■    1  1781-83.  In  reality,  much 

documented  case  of  a  rich  man     ^f^^^^  sculpture  was  arranged 

with  (Continued  on  page  58)     throughout  the  house. 
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It  was  voted  "Best  in  Show"  at  the 
North  Anierican  International  Auto  Show 

It  must  be  Japanese. 


r. 


It  has  more  horsepower  than  the  Acuta 

Legend,  and  BMW525i,  and  more  torque 

than  Nissan  300ZX.  Its  German,  right? 


It  has  more  interior  room 

than  any  Lexus,  Acuta,  Infiniti  or 

Mercedes.  Is  it  American? 


It  comes  with  dual  air  bags  and  ABS  st; 

and  a  built-in  fold-dow 


d.  It  offers  computerized  traction  control, 
Id  seat.  Is  it  from  Sweden? 


I 


1% 


Where  this  car  is  made  is  not 

Introducing  thej 

As  AutoWeek  magazine  puts  it,  this  car  "has  traits  that  render  meaningless  such  adjectives  as  Europe 
Japanese  and  American."  It's  world  class.  Which  simply  means  it  can  compete  with  anything  the  world  has,. 


offer,  regardless  of  national  origin.  Its  3.5-liter,  24-valve  overhead  cam  V-6  makes  it  the  rival  of  any  four-d( 


sedan  in  any  showroom  in  the  country.  When  it  comes  to  handling,  AutoWeek  adds:  "Chrysler  didn't  just  tar 


what  was  out  there.  It  anticipated  where  the  world  would  be  and  aimed  beyond  that  mark.  It  hit  where  it  aim( 
In  the  realm  of  safety,  the  Chrysler  Concorde  has  driver  and  passenger  air  bags  and  anti-lock  four-wheel  di 


See  limited  warranties  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  3/36  excludes  normal  maintenance,  adjustments  and  wear  items.  *MSRP  example.  Title,  taxes  and  destinatit 


IS  important  as  where  its  sold, 
vsler  Concorde. 

il  s  as  standard  equipment.  (Less  than  5%  of  cars  on  the  marlcet  can  make  that  claim.)  Fit  and  finish  are 

f  cable-each  car  has  a  new  clear  finish  called  Diamond  Coat  that  protects  the  paint  and  body  from  a  variety 

1^  :ards,  including  acid  rain.There  is  one  area,  however,  in  which  this  car  falls  far  short  of  most  luxury 

s  from  Japan  and  Europe:  the  price.  At  just  $23,432,*  fully  loaded,  it's  going  to  make  it  necessary 

Ttain  luxury  carmakers  to  rejustify  the  price  of  their  cars.  For  information,  call  l-800-4A'CHRYSLER. 


D  VANTAGE:  CHRYSLER  IV 

DIVISION    OF    THE    CHRYSLER    CORPORATION 


iial  prices  vary,  t   US  content  72%.  Assembled  by  Chrysler  Canada. 


The  Chrysler  Concorde. 

Nothing  less  than  the  renaissance 

of  the  American  car/ 
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STILLLIFE  ORISSA 

print  weave 

distributed  by 

OSBORNE     &     LITTLE 

Fine  English  fabrics  and  wallpapers  -  through  Architects  and  Interior  Designers 

SHOWROOM:  Suite  520,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022  Tel:  (212)  751  3333  OFFICE:  65  Commerce  Road,  Stamford,  Connecticut  06902  Tel:  (203)  359  1500 

ATLANTA  Ainsworth  Noah  BOSTON  Shecter-Martin  CHICAGO  Designers  Choice  DALLAS  -  HOUSTON  Boyd-Levinson  DANIA  FL.  Design  West 

DENVER  Shanahan  Collection  LOS  ANGELES  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  SAN  DIEGO  Randolph  &  Hein  ONTARIO  -  QUEBEC  Habert  Associates 

PHILADELPHIA  j.  W.  Showroom  PORTLAND  -  SEATTLE  Stephen  E.  Earls  WASHINGTON  Richard  Russell  Associates 


O  N     r  A  S  T  E  *  < 

ifre.it  taste  who  vvanterl  to  incorporate 
what  he  had  collected  into  an  elaho- 
rate  s(  heme  of  decoration  He  owned 
the  finest  old  furniture,  hut  his  use  of 
it  was  visual,  not  pedantic.  His  place- 
iTieiit  of  the  old  pieces  wasn't  like  the 
eighteenth  century's  tior  was  he  wed- 
ded to  the  idea  of  pairs  and  sets,  (larl 
ton  House  wasn't  meant  to  he  a 
museum,  it  was  just  meant  to  take 
your  hreath  away. 

The  prince  may  have  liked  the  fur 
niture  of  the  ancien  regime  because  it 

was  royal,  hut  he  certainly  didn't  like  it  An  eclectic  1844  still  life  of  treasures  ?t  Willigm  Beckford's  house  near  Bath,  above  left, 

just  hecause  it  was  old.  Nor  did  he  use      displays  a  romantic  taste  for  antiques  as  obiets  dart.  Above  right;  England's  prince  regent  placed 

English  furmture.  new  or  inherited. 

>=''»'«ii:^iN,^\/..^  ":"-',  ';"    "■»,"      X'l  „     ..A*^ 


unless  it  worked  with  his  schemes. 
Nothing  was  done  at  Charlton  House 
in  the  spirit  of  duty.  His  taste  was  not 
like  country  hf)use  taste  with  its  accu- 
mulations and  inherited  furniture. 
1  he  prince's  attitudes  were  neither 
really  English  nor  totally  French. 
They  were  international,  sophisticat- 
ed, and  personal.  Except  for  the  mag- 
niturle  of  his  possessions  and  the  size 
of  his  house,  his  use  of  antiqties  as  dec- 
orative or  fantasy  objects  in  a  contem- 
porary setting  was  close  to  our  own. 
What  we  would  add  that  the  prince 
did  not  is  a  sense  of  upholstered  com- 
fort. That  was  to  be  the  contribution 
of  the  Victorians  and  their  counter- 
parts throughout  Europe. 

In  Paris  by  mid  century    fashion- 
able iiUeriors  affected  a  boiugeois  co- 
/iness  in  which  neither  antiques  nor 
new  finniture  matched.  What  visual  coherence  there 
was  came  from  vivid-colored,  strong-patterned  walls, 
whether  papered,  upholstered,  or  curtained.  In   1848 
El  an(,()is-P.tienne  Villeret  did  thiee  wateixolor  views  of  a 
Parisian  collector's  quarters.  These  rooms  are  denselv 
furnished.  Ihe  anticjues  appear  to  have  been  chosen  for 

Englishmen  led  the  way  in  collecting  French 
eighteenth-century  furnishings  as  antiques 

their  character  or  charm  rather  than  their  importance. 
There  are  sconces,  mirrors,  candelabra,  and  chandeliers 
that  seem  to  be  from  different  periods  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  not  all  French — some  may  ha\e  been  later 
(()|)ies.  Eac  h  interior  has  a  piece  of  black  boulle.  The  new 
u|)holstered  furniture  is  all  different  sizes  and  shapes. 
I  he  (harm  of  these  rooms  is  their  intimacy.  They  also 
rejjiesent  rich  taste,  of  course,  but  it  is  low-keyed  rather 
than  pompous.  More  often  the  taste  of  nineteenth- 


IQth-century  French  furniture  in  a  neoclassical  sitting  room  at  Carlton  House,  1819. 


Fabric-clad  walls  and  ceiling,  above  left,  unify  the  mixture  of  antiques  and  modern  pieces  in 

a  Paris  dressing  room  depicted  by  watercolorist  F.  E.  Villeret,  1 848.  Above  right:  In  his  New  York 

dining  room,  decorator  Ogden  Codman  combined  Louis  XVI  originals  with  copies,  1912. 

century  bankers  and  industrialists  was  less  confideiii. 
Diaries  and  letters  of  the  Second  Empire  are  full  ofdiii- 
ner  parties  gixen  in  settings  desc  ribed  as  overstuffed, 
overpro\'enanced,  and  parvenu. 

The  empress  Eugc^nie  personified  the  contiiuiing  taste 
for  Bourbon  furniture,  and  for  her,  royal  associations 
were  key.  She  sought  to  have  furni- 
ture of  the  highest  renown  even  in 
small  private  rooms.  A  watercolor 
by  fOurnier  of  her  dressing  rocjm 
at  Saint-Cloud  shows  a  variety  of 
Louis  X\  I  chairs  along  with  modern  ones  that  were  but- 
toned, tufted,  and  upholstered  over  springs.  (She  refit- 
ted period  bergeres  with  springs  to  make  them  more 
comfortable.)  Ihere  is  a  writing  table  by  Riesener  from 
the  Petit  Trianon  and  two  low  cabinets  in  rosewood  by 
Wassmus  in  the  style  of  Riesener.  In  her  study  the  rec- 
ords indicate  a  Louis  XV  desk  from  the  Pa\  illon  Marsan 
at  the  Louvre  and  some  extraordinary  black  f  ui  niture  by 
Carlin  (for  Louis  XV's  daughters,  Mesdames  de  France, 
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ON    TASTE  " 

at  I  lie  (  hatcau  de  Bellc\  ue). 

Napoleon  Ill's  sister,  the  princess 
Mathilde,  had  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  houses  in  Paris.  A  painting  of 
her  salon  by  (Jiarles  Ciiraud  shows 
her  receiving  in  the  evening,  fire 
biiiiiiiig,  candles  ablaze.  I  he  prin- 
cess preferred  copies  of  Louis  XV 
chairs,  saving  that  they  were  better 
made  than  the  originals.  A  mantel 
clock,  torcheres,  and  porcelain  jars, 
however,  were  all  eighteenth  centu- 
ry. Her  circle  included  the  doncoin  t 
brothers,  the  head  of  the  Louvre, 
and  other  ciu  ators  who  advised  her 
on  making  a  collection  of  pictures, 
lioth  the  pi  in  cess  Mathilde  and 
the  empress  pAigenie  made  a  point 
of  knowing  the  history  of  art  and  fur- 
nishings as  a  social  exercise.  The 
salons  of  these  two  hostesses  had 
to  be  ai  langed  with  fine  things — 
guests,  objets  dart,  and  pictures 
— all  with  important  provenances. 
The  purpose  o(  their  collecting 
was  the  creation  of  a  luxurious, 
overwhelming  setting  in  which  to  re- 
ceive fashionable  society.  Ihey  must 


n 


Green  Wedgwood  and  American  antiques  painted  to  match  line  a  room  at  Beauport, 
Henry  Davis  Sleeper's  1920s  colonial  revival  house  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 


have  achieved  just  that.  No  novelist 
of  the  period  who  described  this 
world  (think  of  Prcjust)  ccjuld  dismiss 
the  visual  impact  of  these  interiors 
or  the  cuiiously  demoralizing  effect. 


By  contrast,  the  next  generation — 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — took 
the  collecting  of  art  and  antiques  so 
seriously  that  a  liouse  wasn't  a  suc- 
cess uidess  it  was  a  mtiseum.  I  he 
honor  after  dimier  was  to  be  taken 
for  a  "look  round  the  house."  This -i 
was  the  moment  when  rich  Ameri- 
cans increasingly  dominated  the 
field  of  European  art  and  antiques. 
f.ong  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  Rothschilds  had  joined  the  old 
guard,  in  Henry  James's  view.  With 
an  intimate  kncjwiedge  of  Rothschild 
lujtiseholds  as  well  as  those  of  the 
oldest  English  families,  James  found 
it  hard  to  understand  why  Ameri- 
cans didn't  want  to  beccjme  cultured 
in  the  process  of  their  collecting. 
And  foi  a  lifetime  he  examined  the 
way  that  possessions  seemed  to  gain 
or  lose  their  impact  according  to  the 
mentality  of  the  owner  and  the  apt- 
ness of  the  setting. 

If  James  was  fascinated  by  the  hu- 
man problems  created  by  great 
wealth,  the  children  of  the  tycoon  f 
generatic:)n  had  them  bred  in  the 
bone.  Their  reaction  to  tfieir  parents'  ll 
lives  produced  a  sea  change  in  taste. 
The  farmhouse,  the  gatehouse,  the 
old  barn,  and  the  mill  all  got  remod- 
eled in  the  twenties  and  thirties.  The 
"new"  antiques  were  American,  not 
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otton  Brings  Beauty  And  Comfort  To  Life. 

Discover  All  That  Cotton  Has  In  Store  For  You  At 

JCPenney 


Your  Cotton  Headquarters. 


Shop  for  cotton  products,  like  1  00%  cotton  Elizabeth  Gray"  hand-sewn  quilt  and  triple  woven  throw,  as  well  as 
these  1 00%  cotton  Classic  Traditions™  200  Thread  Count  Sheets  and  JCPenney  Towels. ..all  available  at  JCPenney. 


©The  Seal  of  Cotton  is  a  Registered  Service  Mark/Trademark  of  Cotton  Incorporated. 
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The  "new"  antiques  o 
American:  store  signs 

European.  It  was  the  era  of  weather 
vanes,  store  signs,  carved  eagles, 
hand-painted  wallpaper,  quilts, 
painted  chests,  and  pewter.  In  the 
twenties  everyone  went  antiquing. 
The  fun  was  to  be  had  not  on  New 
Bond  Street  but  at  country  auctions 


f  the  1920s  were 
,  quilts,  and  pewter 

off  the  beaten  track.  These  were  the 
years  of  the  formation  of  societies  for 
preserving  local  antiquities.  Many 
benefactors  founded  small  history 
museums  and  filled  them  with  arti- 
facts from  the  preindustrial  past. 
The  most  famous  were  Henry  Ford's 


AVAILABLE  AT:   BAILEY,  BANKS  &  BIDDLE       FAMOUS  BARR   •   JACOBSON'S       LAZARUS 
MARSHALL  FIELDS       RICH'S       THE  BON  MARCHE       CONTEMPORARY  CONCEPTS 

TURTLE  CREEK,  PA    •    FITZHUCH'S,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OK    ■    INTERNATIONAL  VILLA  ' 
DENVER,  CO   ■    N.  THEOBALD,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN    ■    NEDLEY  JEWLERS,  ROCKVILLE,  MD 

i  or  more  Information  on  the  Design  Guild  line  of  Lighting  &  Decorative  Accessories,  or  the  name  of 
the  retailer  nearest  you,  call  (212)  532-2888 


Greenfield  Village,  Electra  Have 
meyer  Webb's  Shelburne  Mu.seum 
Henry  Francis  du  Font's  Winterthur 
and,  above  all,  the  entire  colonia 
town  John  D.  Rockefeller  reinventec 
at  Williamsburg. 

The  twenties  and  thirties  were  the 
high  point  of  the  infatuation  with 
Americana,  American  period  de- 
sign, and  the  house  museum  with  the 
period  room  approximating  authen- 
tic period  decor.  Collectors  bought 
not  just  furniture  but  whole  houses 
and  shipped  them  to  large  city  muse- 
ums where  they  were  installed  in  bits 
and  pieces  in  new  galleries.  Panel- 
ings  were  cut  down,  missing  material 
was  imagined  and  reproduced  or 
something  comparable  from  the  pe- 
riod introduced.  Country  house  dec- 
oration followed  suit.  The  decades 
before  World  War  II  found  decora- 
tors in  a  curatorial  mood.  "It's  abso- 
lutely period"  was  the  highest 
compliment.  After  the  war  the  idea 
of  chic  replaced  the  idea  of  history. 
European  furniture  was  brought  out 
again,  but  stripped  of  old  paint  and 
gilding  and  covered  in  chintz  rather 
than  damask  or  velvet,  thus  trans- 
forming "old-fashioned"  pieces  into 
something  modern. 

In  the  tradition  of  Edith  Wharton 
and  Ogden  Codman,  American  dec- 
orating firms  like  Parish-Hadley 
came  into  existence  on  a  wave  of 
good  taste  defined  as  suitability  and 
understatement.  These  decorators 
served  the  long-stemmed  East  Coast 
beauties  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding.  Per- 
fectionism in  the  details,  but  not  fan- 
cy looking.  The  message  this  gener- 
ation took  from  modernism  was  the 
suppression  of  clutter  and  the  classic 
appeal  of  beige  or  white  rooms.  They 
avoided  the  "grand  meuble"  ap- 
proach to  European  antiques.  They 
iked  the  wrong  side  of  rich  fabrics, 
but  cotton  linings  and  mattress  tick- 
ing even  more.  They  were  adamant 
in  their  belief  that  if  a  room  is  richly 
dressed,  the  owner  should  not  be. 
Like  Mrs.  Wharton,  they  were  ac- 
cused of  being  perfectionist  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years 
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Come  home  to  Lladr6 
FOR  Christmas 
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Each  Christmas  brings  forth  a  place  in  the  heart  for 
sharing.  And  traditions  warm  and  comforting,  like 
homecoming.  The  Lladro  fine  porcelain  bell  and  ball, 
snowy  white  on  the  tree,  graced  with  pastel  hues. 
Remembrances  of  this  year,  for  all  the  years  to  come. 
And  on  high,  Lladro's  treetop  angel,  singing  of  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon  and  gifts  to  be  treasured  always. 
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LIADRP 


Shown:  Selections  from  the  Lladr6  Christmas  Collection.  For  information,  write  to  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  Dept.  H13,  43  W.  57th  St.,  NY,  NY  10019. 
When  in  New  York  City,  please  visit  the  Lladro  Museum  and  Galleries  at  43  West  57th  Street. 
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Vanderhurd,  left,  takes  a  seat  in  her 
studio  amid  bright  new  designs, 
including  miniature  floor  rugs,  needle- 
point cushions,  and  the  hand-tufted  Fifi 
carpet,  which  hangs  on  the  wall.  Below: 
Three  new  dhurries  from  her  Magic 
Carpets  line.  Details  see  Resources. 


Fast  on  Her  Feet   C/mstme  Vanderlmrd 
leaps  from  hand-tuftmg  into  new  techniques  and  textun 


;^# 


I  design  rugs  the  way  I  cook,"  says  Christine  Vander- 
liui-d.  "I  never  follow  a  recipe;  ideas  come  to  me  as  I 
work."  Someone  who  realized  early  on  that  she 
wanted  to  be  "a  textile  designer,  not  a  teacher  or  a 
nurse,"  Vanderhurd  has  been  gathering  ideas  related  to 
her  craft  since  she  was  a  child  exploring  in  her  parents' 
London  antiques  shcjp. "(mowing  up  with  antiques- 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-centurv  tapestries  and  paint- 
ings—was incredibly  influential,"  she  says.  "I  want  my 
work  to  have  the  same  kind  of  longevity." 

Perhaps  that's  why  Vanderhurd  has  always  steered 
clear  of  pastels,  neons,  and  other  color  trends,  sticking 
instead  to  a  palette  of  128  hues,  which  she  mixes  in  such 
adventurous  combinations  that  she  is  known  as  much  for 
her  use  of  color  as  for  her  exuberant  patterns  of  fish, 
flowers,  and  looping  doodles.  Initially  a  fabric  designer, 
she  switched  her  focus  to  hand-tufted  rugs  in  1982,  after 
leaving  London  for  New  York  with  her  husband,  gallery 
owner  David  Hurd,  and  their  two  young  children. 

The  success  of  her  rugs  has  recently  enabled  Vander- 
lmrd to  establish  her  own  atelier— a  welcome  change 
Irom  the  kitchen  table  where  she  worked  for  nearly  two 
decades.  It  has  also  allowed  her  to  broaden  her  reper- 
toire. In  the  past  year  alone  she  has  introduced  vibrant 
needlepoint  cushion  covers  and  tapestry  fabrics  made 
in  China;  exceptionally  detailed  dhurrie,  hand-knot- 
ted, and  hand-tufted  rugs  whose  production  she 
oversaw  in  India;  and  a  mirror  and  drinking 
glass  engraved  with  a  calligraphy-inspired  mo- 
tif. At  her  studio  Vanderhurd  sells  her  designs 
and  takes  custom  orders — and  surrounds  her- 
self with  mountains  of  swatches,  wool  samples, 
and  sketches.  "I'm  a  very  messy  worker,"  she 
says,  "with  very  neat  results."  A 

By  Heather  Smith  MacIsaac 


Vanderhurd's  Tra  La  La  mirror  and 
drinking  glasses  and  Shangri-La  carpet, 

above.  Below:  Her  needlepoint  Sea 
Frolics.  Left:  A  garland  of  wool  samples. 
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Shovm:  Chateau  China,  Clarity  Crystal 


LENOX 

Because  art  is  never  an  extravagance. 


LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL.  LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.J.  08648. 


©LENOX  1990. 


Disney's  gardejiers  create 

a  horticultural  microcosm 

ByDeniseOtis 


Wcilt  Disney's  aspirations  for  his  Florida 
property  were  Utopian.  So  are  those  of 
his  successors.  As  Katy  Moss  Warner,  the 
general  manager  of  Walt  Disney  World 
Parks  Horticulture,  puts  it,  "We  have  extracted  what 
people  consider  to  be  wonderful  experiences  and  tried 
lo  put  them  all  together.  We  want  the  gardens  to  be  as 
wonderful  as  the  most  wonderful  of  garden  experiences, 
if  we  can."  That's  no  mean  challenge.  But  Warner's  ener- 
gy is  astonishing,  her  enthusiasm  contagious.  Her  re- 
sponsibilities are  complex,  requiring  sensitivity  to  people 
as  well  as  plants,  and  her  background  seems  custom-de- 
signed. She  grew  up  helping  to  care  for  a  Fletcher 
Steele— designed  garden,  has  a  degree  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture from  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  attended 
llic  Longwood  Program  ioi  Public  Horticultural  Admin- 
isiiati(Mi.  Disnev  landscaping  has  to  be  ornamental  plus. 
Ii  nuisl  s(  reen  out  unenchanting  necessities  like  trans- 
loi  uR'i  s  .uid  delivery  triu  ks,  separate  one  view  from  the 
next,  pi()\ide  transition  between  \iews,  and  tell  stories 
and  set  stages  to  traiis|)ort  guests  into  another  time  or 
pla(  e  oi  culture. 

"1  low  do  you  tell  stories  with  plants?  We  represent  cul- 


tural traditions — the  Japanese  garden,  the  Norwegian 
sod  roof,  the  pots  in  the  Italian  plaza — and  we  try  to  give 
a  feeling  for  natural  environments,"  Warner  explains. 
"But  how  much  can  we  use  in  Florida  that's  authentic  in 
Norway?  And  when  we  can't  use  what's  authentic,  how 
do  we  maintain  the  charm  and  integrity  of  a  garden  and 
still  represent  Norway?  We  try  to  give  the  effect  with  a 
mixture  of  authentic  plants  and  look-alikes  that  we  can 
grow,  and  not  rely  on  artificial  plants.  We  tell  fantasy  sto- 
ries with  topiary  figures,  fountains,  and  lights.  For  futur- 
istic fantasies  we  shear  plants  into  architectural  forms 
and  use  flowers  in  geometric  patterns.  I  hope  the  future 
doesn't  look  like  that,  but  it's  dramatic,  it  makes  people 
think  about  the  way  we're  using  plants." 

Guests  may  be  forgiven  for  sometimes  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  landscape,  the  maintenance  is  so  unbeliev- 
ablv  meticulous.  That's  intentional:  "We  want  our  park 
to  be  a  nice  place  to  be.  It  is  clean.  It  is  green.  The  green 
of  plants  has  a  serenity,  a  magic  that  little  else  can  offer. 
We  want  birds  singing  and  butterflies  and  the  sense  that 

in  Tomorrowland,  top  left,  podocarpus  standards  rocket  from  color 
blocks  of  coleus.  Topj;ight:  Shear  precision — velvet  lawn,  topiary 
trees  and  swan.  Above:  Mickey  as  living  logo,  in  chrysanthemums. 
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Mickey  directs,  left,  in  creeping  fig.  Above:  Loquat  trees  and  kale  in  Epcot's  Morocco. 


Park  landscapes 

tell  stories  or 

help  transport 

guests  into 

another  time  or 

culture 


life  is  good.  When  peojjle 
sense  that  things  are  right 
with  the  world,  they  take  care 
of  the  world.  That's  where 
good  maintenance  prevents 
vandalism."  The  theme 
parks  could  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory for  gardening  in  url)an- 
ized  areas:  with  5 (),()() 0- 
HO, ()()()  visitors  daily  the 
paths  and  phuits.  lakes  and 
canals  can  be  as  stressed  as 
big  city  parks. 

The  central  Florida  cli- 
mate may  be  great  for  year- 
round  tourism,  but  to  the 
gardener  it  presents  difficul- 
ties: extreme  summer  heat  and  humidity,  overgenerous 
rainfall  interrupted  by  occasional  droughts,  warm  win- 
ters with  lecuiring  killing  freezes.  Fungus  and  insects 
thrive.  Ihe  :^(),()()()-acre  property,  of  which  a  bit  less  than 
a  (juarter  has  been  developed,  is  forty  percent  swamp 
and  most  of  the  "soil"  is  pure  sand  and  muck.  But 
Warner  and  her  team  seem  to  take  all  these  challenges  as 
opportunities  for  creativity.  The  Parks  Horticulture 
team  is  large,  about  'k5{)  people — 1  50  more  under  differ- 
ent management  care  for  the  resort  areas — and  includes 
spedalists  in  pest  control  and  irrigation,  pruning  and 
plant  evaluation,  topiary  and  tree-moving,  outdoor  and 
indoor  plants,  education  and  special  effects  for  mo\ies 
and  (onventions.  Ihe  1  2()-acre  niu  sery  with  its  tree  farm 
and  gieenliouses  functions  mostiv  as  a  warehouse  for 
plants  bought  Irom  (ommeixial  growers.  The  team 
grows  only  what  is  unobtainaf)le  commercially,  like  na- 
tive and  topiary  trees.  1  hey  work  closely  with  finance 
people — "we  must  run  as  a  business" — and  landscape  ar- 
(hiteds  in  the  organization.  And  in  the  Disney  "imagin- 
eering'  tradition,  designers  with  a  variety  of 
backgrounds — graphics,  engineering,  set  or  environ- 


mental design — may  be  pooled  into  a  project  team. 

Experimentation  never  ceases.  Instant  landscaping  is 
a  specialty.  It  is  unacceptable  to  tell  a  paying  guest  that  a 
garden  will  only  look  right  in  five  years.  "At  Epcot's  (Chi- 
nese pavilion  you  can  see  some  tricks  that  make  a  new 
garden  feel  old:  moss  glowing  on  the  rocks,  trees  with 
downturned  branches,  mature  trees  and  shrubs,  over- 
grown grass."  The  need  for  mature  trees  has  led  to  inno- 
vatixe  teihniques  for  moving  large  specimens,  which  in 
turn  make  it  possible  to  save  and  reuse  trees  from  areas 
luidei  going  development.  Disney  arborists  excel  in  aes- 
thetic pruning — Epcot  is  a  dictionary  of  pruning  tech- 
nic|ues — a  rare  skill  in  the  modern  world.  C^omputerized 
scheduling  allows  trees,  flowerbeds,  and  even  whole  gar- 
dens to  be  planted  or  changed  overnight.  "An  imjjortant 
finu  tion  of  the  nursery  is  to  test  plants,  to  test  cultivars," 
a  progi  am  intended,  Warner  says,  to  find  plant  materia 
"that  is  more  authentic  thematically,  hardier,  with  better 
bloom,  better  cohji,  more  disease  resistance.  Our  success 
with  the  tabebuias,  trees  fiom  South  America  that  burst 
into  vellow  or  lavender  bloom  and  lealh  light  up  the 
landscape  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  has 
made  them  popu- 
lar all  over  central 
Florida.  Our  pest 
con  t  rol  grou  p  is 
dedicated  to  leduc- 
ing  the  use  of  harsh 
pesticides,  both  by 
cultural  methods  ^^ 
and  alternative  ccjn-     Hanging  baskets  keep  flower  color  at  eye 

,      ^T^,  level  and  reflect  seasonal  planting  themes, 

trols.  f  hey  are  con- 
stantly scouting  for  effective  natural  predators  and  have 
discovered  many  on  the  property,  among  them,  minute 
pirate  bugs,  mealybug  destroyers,  and  certain  predatory 
mites  that  in  hot  weather  reproduce  twice  as  fast  as  the 
spider  mites  that  they  prey  on.  I  hese  they  collect  and 
move  to  sites  where  thev  need  them." 
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GARDENING 

For  an  entertainment  conipany  like  Disney  to  slui 
such  environmental  concern  may  seem  surprising,  b 
the  commitment  appears  to  have  been  there  from  il 
outset:  over  7,500  acres  comprising  several  differei 
ecosystems  were  set  aside  as  a  conservation  area,  never  ij 
be  developed.  Yor  preservation's  sake  it's  open  only  to  n! 
searchers,  but  guests  can  follow  a  swamp  trail  in  the  Foi^ 
Wilderness  Resort.  Much  roadside  planting  is  nativd 
and  superb  full-grown  native  trees — dahoon  holly,  jicj 
uidambar,  laurel  oak — are  found  throughout  the  prot 
erty.  Experiments  with  recycled  water  and  compostej 
sewage  sludge  from  a  wastewater  treatment  plant  neal 
the  nursery  are  ongoing  and  promising. 

Disney  horticulturists  are  eager  and  organized  tJ 
share  their  findings  and  their  exj)ertise.  They  have  a  lol 
to  share,  with  as  great  a  diversity  of  plants  as  a  typical  bol 
tanic  garden.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  many  flowers  are  lal 
beled.  Many  of  the  gardeners  know  the  names  anc 
characteristics  of  the  cultivars  in  the  beds  they  are  work! 
ing  on.  Computers  and  librarians  at  Epcot  Outreach  will 
answer  questions.  There  are  half-day  seminars  for  adults 
and  for  children  and  intensive  three-day  programs  foil 
landscape  professionals.  Warner  is  particularly  interest] 
ed  in  communicating  the  joy  of  gardening  to  children. 
"Ihe  future  of  the  environment  depends  on  involvingl 
children  as  early  as  possible  in  growing  and  appreciating 
plants,  yet  the  worst  landscaped  institutions  in  this  coiin-l 
try  are  the  public  schools."  Recently  Disney  volunteersi 
landscaped  a  local  schoolyard  using  recycled  materialsl 
and  techniques  they  have  learned  for  creating  an  eco- 
nomical, environmentally  sound  landscape. 

"I've  become  conscious  of  the  things  that  speak  most 
loudlv  to  people  about  plants,"  Warner  says.  "Flowers 
are  powerful  because  they  are  colorful.  But  can  we  do 
something  more  striking  than  flowerbeds?  People  are 
not  very  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  hanging  bas- 
kets. They  are  surprised  to  see  Ix-gonias  growing  in  big 
round  balls.  Also,  when  the  park  is  crowded,  flowerbeds 
are  blocked  out.  Hanging  baskets  bring  the  flowers  up  to 
eye  level.  For  the  chrysanthemum  show  in  November  we 
push  a  single  type  of  plant  to  its  limit  in  the  garden  and 
use  it  in  unusual  ways — floaters,  columns,  standards — 
but  in  one  color,  yellow .  This  really  packs  a  punch. 

"But  can  any  plant  compete  with  Mickey  Mouse?  Or 
can  we  do  something  horticulturally  that  will  grab  people 
with  the  same  intensity?  Well,  we  can  represent  Mickey  in 
plants.  We  were  known  for  inventive  topiary,  but  when 
we  started  doing  Disney  characters,  topiary  became  a 
much  stronger  draw.  We  tried  to  have  them  active — 
Cioofy  isn't  just  standing  there,  he  looks  as  if  he  were 
going  to  charge.  I  hen  we  added  flower  color  like  the 
pink  tutus  on  the  dancing  hippos — we  can  keep  begonias 
on  a  topiary  for  two  years.  This  year  we  animated  Mickey 
and  Minnie.  If  the  first  plant  that  children — or  adults 
— notice  is  a  Mickey  Mouse  topiary,  that's  just  fine, 
because  maybe  the  second  plant  they'll  notice  will  be  a 
tree — or  the  Amazon  jungle."  A 
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Share  The  Moment     ' 
ViTH  Mr.  Howard  Miller 

Heirloom  furniture  transcends  the  generations  as 

warmly  as  a  grandfether's  tale.  For  a  full- cobr  catalog  of 

Howard  Miller's  vast  selection  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Avenue,  Zedand,  Michigan  49464  .^ 

Pictured:  The  "WintahcMer"  featuring  Milkr  family  heirloom  did  replica. 
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Michael  O'Donoghue, 

top,  surveys  a  collection 

he  says  "J.  Paul  Getty 

would  envy."  Above: 

Toril  Arch,  his  first 

paint-by-number.  Rjflht: 

Paris  in  the  Spring.  Below^ 

Pinkie  with  an  Attitude. 
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One  co7inoisseur 
defejids  the 

art  of 
everymcm 

By 

Michael 

o'donoghue 


THERE  WA.S  A  TIME  L()N(;  A(;(),  BACK,  SAY,  WHEN  JOHf 
Keats  was  aioiiiul,  a  thint^  (ji  beauty  lasted,  oh,  I  don' 
know,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  sometimes,  pos 
sibly  even  foreverl  Now  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  < 
month  or  two  and  then  you  have  to  get  a  new  thing  ol 
beauty.  You  have  to  change  them  like  dirty  sheets.  Ovei 
the  past  four  decades  we've  seen  art  come  and  go — ev- 
erything from  action  painting  to  chaotic  pluralism — bul 
the  paint-by-numbei  school  remains,  timeless  and  en- 
during, still  cranking  out  those  pictures  of  saucer-eyed 
kittens  tangled  in  yarn  and  clipper  ships  slicing  through 
twilight-tinged  seas. 

The  concept  was  born  in  the  late  forties  when  Max 
Klein,  owner  of  the  Palmer  Paint  Co.  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, teamed  up  with  artist  Dan  Robbins.  Under  the  name 
Craft  Master  they  brought  out  the  first  paint-by-number 
kits,  and  by  1954,  twelve  million  had  been  sold.  Would- 
be  artists  were  led  to  the  easel  with  lurid  copy  such  as  this, 
penned  by  Klein  himself,  f(jr  a  painting  called  The  Bull- 
fighter: "'SUnid  aside  you  iveaklingsH .  .  .  for  here  the  Red  on 
your  paint  brush  turns  magically  into  flowing  blood  as 
the  climax  of  Matador  versus  Bull  draws  near.  As  your 
numbered  colors  bring  life  and  drama  to  your  canvas, 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  is  without  parallel  for  here 
is  tension,  lust,  and  fury."  At  the  height  of  the  craze,  the 
Palmer  Paint  Co.  was  turning  out  50,000  kits  a  day.  "Ev- 
ery man  a  Rembrandt!"  they  promised. 

So-called  real  painters  despised  this  fad,  railing 
against  "number  paintings"  with  that  special  contempt 
fifties  liberals  saved  for  Muzak,  Cool  Whip,  and  pink 
Christmas  trees.  "1  don't  know  what  America  is  coming 
to  when  thousands  of  people,  many  of  them  adults  are 
willing  to  be  regimented  into  brushing  paint  on  a  jig-saw 
miscellany  of  dictated  shapes,"  mused  a  reader  in  a  letter 
to  American  Artist  in  1953,  adding,  "Can't  you  rescue 
some  of  these  souls — or  should  1  say  'morons'?" 

Are  these  seemingly  harmless  paintings — which  are, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  assembly  line  French  im- 
pressionism— as  soulless  and  dehumanizing  as  critics 
claim  they  are?  Definitely.  And  so  is  driving  a  Hyundai  as 
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opposed  to  a  Bugatti.  Welcome  to 
America.  1  maintain  that  1950s 
paint-by-numbers  mirror  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  this  country  more  ac- 
curately than  any  museum  retro- 
spective covering  the  same  period. 
What  better  metaphor  for  life  under 
Joseph  McCarthy's  rigid  witch-hunt- 
ing regime  than  a  style  of  painting  in 
which  you  had  to  stay  carefully  with- 
in the  lines?  And  if  the  pictures  were 


a  little  shallow,  a  little  sugary,  our 
hopes  and  dreams  were  a  little  shal- 
low and  sugary.  If  we  had  dreamed 
of  things  more  ennobling  than  kit- 
tens snagged  in  yarn — if  we  had 
asked  the  clerk  at  the  hobby  shop  for 
visions  of  ineffable  joy,  Homeric  glo- 
ry, brooding  pathos,  spiritual  odys- 
seys,  gripping  insights,  brutish 
desire,  Olympian  majesty,  searing 
passions,  epic  struggles,  arabesques 


The  Qift 

Well,  what  should  1  give  them? 
They  have  everything. . . 

Maybe  something  crystal 

but  I  don't  think  they  'd  go  for 

that  heavy  Irish  stuff 

Wait  a  minute,  check  out 

this  vase... 

Elegant.  Simple.  Great  Style. 

Looks  like  them.  Perfect. 

O.K.  so  it's  great, 
but  how  much? 

Hmmm,  now  that's 
Perfect 


Available  At:  Richs,  ati  anta,  ca  •  Hudson,  Minneapolis,  mn  •  Dayton,  Detroit,  mi 

The  Bon  Marche,  skattle  &  bellvue,  wa  •  Bloomingdales  ,  new  york,  ny 

Lazarus,  Cincinnati,  oh  •  Marshall  Fields,  Chicago,  il 

For  Your  Nearest  Fifth  Avenue  Crystal  Ltd.  Retailer,  Please  Call  1  -  800  -  841  -4014 


of  rapture  and  shame,  indeed  a  spe 
trum  ot  all  human  experience — the 
the  folks  at  Craft  Master  would  ha\ 
been  only  too  glad  to  oblige.  But ; 
we  asked  the  clerk  was  whether  h 
also  had  the  kittens  on  velvet. 

I  should  mention  that  I  justcolle( 
these  things,  I  don't  paint  them.  Lif 
is  hard  enough  without  doing  paini 
by-numbers.  So  why,  you  ask,  did 
choose  to  collect  these  rather  thai 
Roseville  pottery  or  refrigerate 
magnets?  In  the  early  eighties  I  wa 
living  in  Hollywood  with  a  womar 
who,  for  purposes  of  accuracy,  I  wi 
identify  only  as  Hitler's  daughter 
When  we  split  up,  she  kept  the  houst 
and  I  moved  into  my  writer's  bunga 
low  on  the  now-defunct  Zoetropc 
movie  lot.  Living  alone  on  a  deserted 
back  lot  may  sound  romantic — itcer 
tainly  looked  Felliniesque  litteredl 
with  the  derelict  sets  from  FrancisI 
Ford  Coppola's  Out'  from  the  Heart- 
but  actually  it  was  strange  and  hell 
ish.  In  a  pathetic  attempt  to  brighten 
my  room,  I  visited  a  thrift  store  and 
invested  a  quarter  in  my  first  paint- 
by-number,  a  tranquil  study  of  ajap- 
anese  torii  gate,  cherry  blossoms 
fjlooming  in  the  foreground.  The 
next  week  at  a  garage  sale  I  picked  up 
a  sunny  seascape  for  a  dime.  I  had  ac- 
quired two  genuine  oil  paintings — 
both  framed,  incidentally — for  a  to- 
tal of  thirty-five  cents.  And  when  1 
hung  them,  they  did  brighten  the 
place  up.  I  decided  to  buy  more. 

Now,  ten  years  later,  I  live  in  Man- 
hattan and  own  over  two  hundred 
paint-by-numbers.  With  storage  rtjoin 
running  out,  I  decided  to  show  my  col- 
lection at  the  Bridgewater/Lustberg 
Gallery  in  SoHo.  The  gallery  was  a 
natural  choice  because  its  co-owner 
I^aul  Bridgewater  had  produced  the 
first  abstract  paint-by-number  kits  in 
1979.  I  called  the  exhibit  "The  Forti- 
eth Anniversary  of  Paint-by-Number 
Paintings"  and  added  a  line  lifted 
from  the  cornflakes  people — "See 
them  again  for  the  first  time."  The 
opening  was  a  great  success.  Someone 
in  the  crowd,  I  forget  who,  observed, 
"A  masterpiece  is  just  10,000  brush- 
strokes." Oh,  I  remember  who  it  was 
now.  It  was  me.  A 
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THE  COPLEY  SQUARE  COLLECTION  FROM  HEKMAN... 


NOW  AT  ITS  LOWEST  PRICE  EVER. . .  40%  OFF! 

The  Copley  Square  Collection  from  Hekman  is  one  of  our  top  selling 
collections.  It  contains  more  than  35  pieces  from  entertainment  centers, 

desks  and  wall  units  to  cocktail  tables,  end  tables,  consoles  and 

mirrors.  All  are  crafted  from  Mahogany  with  Yewood,  Crotch  Mahogany, 

Ebony  and  Satinwood  Veneers. 

For  participating  stores  in  your  area,  call  1-800-253-5345 
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HEKMAN 


A  HOWARD  MILLER  COMPANY 


Showrooms  to  the  trade  in  Dallas  and  High  Point. 
Hekman  Furniture,   1400  Buchanan  SW,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49507-1683. 
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Like  his  uncle 

Oliver, 

Thomas  Messel 

combines  an 

eye  for  history 

unth  a  flair 

for  drama 

By 
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Thomas's  carved  and  gilded 


Thomas  Messel,  designer 
and  dreamer,  makes  new 
things  for  people  who  like 
old  things.  His  iam  ilul 
furnitme  and  accessories  are  in  the 
theatiieal  tradition  ol  his  inicle,  the 
great  British  set  designei  Oliver 
Messel.  Oliver  could  turn  a  few  pipe 
cleaners  into  jewelry  fit  for  (Cleopa- 
tra or  conjure  the  world  of  Sleeping 
lieaulv  from  scraps  of  tinsel  and 
gauze,  but  1  homas's  designs  are 
made  of  stronger  stuff.  In  a  convert- 
ed carriage  house  and  stable  on  the 
giounds  of  liradley  Court,  his  I'u- 
dor  man(jr  in  Ciloucestershire,  he 
works  with  a  team  of  carvers,  gilders, 
painters,  and  ale  hemists  well  vei  sed 
in  the  ways  of  lacquer  and  gesso,  pati- 
na and  polish.  The  setup  allows  him 
the  luxurv  of  being  able  to  create  to 
order  a  mirroied  sconce  cmbla/oned 
with  his  client's  entwined  initials  in 
a  lococo  cartouche  or  six  hun- 
dicd  stenciled  and  lac(|uered 
|)lace  mats — a  request  from 
the  Sultan  of  Oman. 
^',  Nothing  T  h  om  a  s 
makes  is  quite  what  it 
i  x'  seems.  His  well-known 
-  library  Collection  fea- 
lures  cUi  ice  bucket,  side  ta- 
^.^■f  ble,  and  mate  h  box,  all 
fj^       consti'ucted  from  what  look 


Pepe,  Hal,  and  Thomas  Messel, 

above,  in  the  kitchen  at  Bradley  Court, 

above  left,  their  Tudor  manor  in 

Gloucestershire.  Details  see  Resources. 

like  old  leather-bound  books.  Fori 
those  who  wish  to  disguise  moderni 
life  in  a  (hai  niing  |).iinted  Venetian 
commode  he  will  oblige.  You  nevci 
need  to  see  yout  fridge  or  TV  again. 
Or  your  p.iperwoi  k  lor  that  mat- 
ter—  I'homas's  current  best-selling 
design  is  a  filing  cabinet  disguised  as 
a  Regency  bookcase. 

At  liradley  Court,  buill  in  l,"),")9 
from  the  rubble  of  an  ancient  foit, 
f  homas,  his  wile,  Pepe,  a  landscape 
paintei ,  and  their  young  son,  Hal, 
live  sui  lounded  b\  family  treasures, 
I  homas's  innovations,  and  Fepe's 
gardens — "my  living  still  lifes,"  she 
calls  them — which  masterfully  bal- 
ance seventeenth-(  enturv  foinialitv 
with  arts  and  c  i  af  t.s-style  herbaceous 
plantings.  The  Messels  found  the 
house  ten  years  ago  with  the  help  of 
Thomas's  cousin  Lord  Snowdon, 
whose  mother  was  Oliver's  sister. 
"We  invited  ourselves  to  tea  with  the 
owners,  friends  of  Snowdon's,  to  ask 
if  they  knew  of  any  property  in  the 
district  that  might  be  for  sale,"  recalls 
Thcjmas.  "I  o  our  surprise  they  said 
we  could  have  Bradley." 

Once  installed,  thev  made  a  few 


Cardinal's  chair,  far  left,  and  mirrored  cartouche,  left. 
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For  those  who  wish 
to  disguise  modern 
life  in  a  painted 
Venetian  commode, 
Messel  will  oblige 

changes,  jjiincipallv  demolition  ol 
the  Victorian  lanncli)  and  hirder 
that  masked  the  iorni  of  the  original 
stinetuie,  otherwise  httle  ahered 
since  the  ackhtion  in  1790  of  a  vvell- 
propoi  tioned  thawing  loom.  The 
kitclien  took  sha|)e  one  chiy  after 
hnu  h  when  Snowdon  asked 
for  a  liaminer  and  cliisel  and  O-^ 
started  tackling  a  wall.  As 
the  d  ust  set  t  led  and  a 


Bradley  Court's 
17th-century  Italian 
mantel,  above  left, 
linecJ  with  Thomas's 
japanned  candlesticks. 
Above:  The  Gothick 
bed  and  table  Thomas 
created  for  a  new 
villa  in  Regent's  Park. 
Left:  The  carriage 
house  workroom  at 
Bradley  Court. 
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good  ten  feet  of  space  had  been 
gaineci,  he  said,  "I've  been  wanting  to 
do  that  for  years."  The  taking  down 
of  walls  continued  and  now  the 
house  is  a  rambling  suite  of  rooms 
connected  by  spacious  halls  and 
three  turret-staircases  of  Bath  stone 
with  walls  Pepe  has  treated  to  look 

like  aged  parchment. 

^J^ii^  "I  rely  on  Pepe's  great 

sense  of  color  for  guid- 

^^       ance  in  my  work,"  says 

'"^    Thomas.  "She  sets  the 

palette,  I  focus  on  the 


Messel  repertoire  of  pineapples, 
palm  trees,  and  seashells  for  furni- 
ture commissioned  by  a  client  on 
Mustic|ue.  And  his  uncle  would  tlujr- 
oughly  approve  of  the  Ciothick  and 
Italianate  designs  he  recently  com- 
pleted for  Quinlan  Terry's  new  villas 
in  Regent's  Park.  For  a  drawing 
room,  he  replicated  every  detail  of 
Pugin's  richlv  carved  rosewood  f)an- 
quet  chairs  made  for  Windsor  Castle. 
Aticl  for  a  master  bedroom,  he  creat- 
ed a  vaulted  four-pcjster — all  barley 


twists  and  gold  balls — even  more 
design."  He  also  relies  elaborate  and  statuesque  than  the 
on  Oliver's  example.  seventeenth-century  model  that  in- 
spired it.  Meanwhile,  back  at  Bradley 
Court,  he  is  busy  filling  orders  for  fil- 
ing cabinets,  collaborating  with  Pepe 
on  a  new  line  of  painted  Queen  Anne 
mirrors,  and  searching  for  more  an- 
tiques to  bring  back  to  life.  A 


Having  restored  all 
of  the  exotica  in  the 
Messel  suites  at  the 
Dorchester  Hotel  in 
London,  Thcjmas 
has  t  u 1 n  e  d  t  o  a 


Thomas's  palm  and  pineapple  festooned  design  for  a  house  on  Mustique. 


that  tops  everything. 


Always  in  fashion:  the  silky 
ste  of  1  ounce  of  Kahlua, 
3unce  of  vodka,  and  two 
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iin_cb  ui  iics>n  (^rearn  or  muK. 
er  ice.  A  real  find.  Because 
ily  Kahlua  tastes  like  Kahlua. 


WHITE   RUSSIAN 


Why  not  browse  through  the 
Kahlua  Recipe  Book.  Do  send 
,  .^^^  ft     for  as  many  free  copies  as  you 
f  like.  Kahlua,  Dept.RB,RO. 

^        Box  2426,  Farmington  Hills, 
MI  48333-2426. 
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Out  riding  one  afternoon  in  the  country  near 
Millbrook,  New  York,  Mary  Babcock  looked 
back  across  a  small  valley  and  saw  a  new 
house  slicking  out  like  a  boil  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill.  "What  is  that  ugly  house  doing  over  there?"  she  de- 
manded of  her  friend  Farnham  Collins,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Dutchess  Land  Conservancy.  He  hesi- 
tated. Finally,  he  answered,  "Mary,  it's  yours." 

Shortly  thereafter  Babcock  placed  a  conservation 
easement  on  her  213-acre  spread  and  painted  her  new 
house  a  soft  gray  green  that  blends  with  the  trees.  "If  I'd 
known  what  I  know  now,"  she  says,  "I  might  not  have  put 
the  house  there."  Under  the  terms  of  the  easement,  no 
rnore  than  three  additional  houses  can  ever  be  built  on 
this  land,  and  their  locations  are  mapped  out  to  fit  in 
"building  envelopes,"  that  is,  locations  where  they  will 
impede  neither  farmers'  work  in  the  hayflelds  nor  the 
views  of  neighbors  and  ordinary  passersby. 

"We  plan  otn-  kitchens,"  says  Babcock,  "but  we  have 
never  phiiuied  the  big  picture."  Through  the  work  of  the 
I)ul(  hess  Fand  (Conservancy — and  more  than  nine  hiui- 
dred  like-minded  land  trusts  that  have  sprung  up 
around  the  nation,  about  fom'  himdred  of  them  in  the 
past  decade — all  that  is  changing.  Indeed,  the  picture 
from  the  Babcock  place  is  as  beautiful  as  any  to  be  found 
within  ninety  miles  of  a  major  city.  Hay  and  corn  seem  to 
How  around  the  bends  of  the  contoin -plowed  fields; 
horses,  sheej),  and  cattle  graze;  there  is  even  a  vineyard 
and  a  herd  of  fallow  deer  being  raised  for  New  York's 


In  a  positive  version  of  the  domino  theory,  neighbors  in  one  valley 
have  put  more  than  3,000  acres  under  conservation  easement. 

epiciu  can  tables.  Not  a  subdivision  to  be  seen. 

Benign  neglect  is  not  what  has  kept  this  area  looking 
like  the  land  that  time  forgot.  Fhe  3,100  contiguous 
acres  of  preserved  farmland  and  woodlots  in  this  upland 
valley  consist  of  a  patchwork  of  nine  dif feient  farms, 
each  piotected  by  a  conservation  easement  that  forever 
limits  development.  "With  traditional  zoning,  you  simply 
set  minimimi  standards  for  development,  so  the  land- 
scape comes  to  look  like  the  zoning  laws, "  says  DLC  exec- 
utive director  Ira  Stern,  sketching  the  plan  of  a  cookie- 
cutter  suburb  in  the  air  with  his  fmger.  "But  we  have  a 
very  strong  land  ethic  here.  Our  decisions  are  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  land." 

The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  conservancy's  articles 
of  incorporation  in  1984  when  it  faced  its  first  challenge. 
A  developer  had  bought  500  acres  of  hilltop  land  that 
had  been  farmed  for  many  years  by  the  actor  James  Cag- 
ney  and  was  on  the  verge  of  acquiring  200  acres  of  prime 
bottomland.  The  developer's  plans  included  at  least  thir- 
ty dwellings  and  what  one  neighbor  described  as  a  "con- 
dominiimi  for  horses." 

The  conservancy  had  to  act  fast,  before  there  was 
nothing  left  to  conserve.  Ten  people — some  of  them 
DLC;  board  members,  others  just  neighbors — formed 
North  Dutchess  Properties  "to  purchase  land  that  was 
under  siege,"  in  the  words  of  Fverett  Cook,  president  of 
the  real  estate  company  and  a  DLC  board  member.  The 
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company  subsequently  resold  tl 
farms,  but  with  a  string  attached:* 
conservation  easement  that  allowd 
the  land  to  be  bought  and  sold  no' 
mally  so  long  as  no  more  than  fou 
teen  houses — one  for  every  fifi 
acres — were  placed  on  it,  foreve 
1  he  company  donated  the  easeinet 
to  the  conservancy,  which  there! 
gained  the  right  to  monitor  and  ei 
force  its  piovisions.  j 

■'We  are  interested  in  a  viable,  li\ 
ai)le  landscape,"  asserts  Stern,  "not 
museum."  The  conservancy  is  nc{ 
opposed  to  development  per  se.  lij 
fact,  the  novelty  and  genius  of  a  conl 
scrvation  easement  is  that  it  can  fo  . 
cus  and  guide  development  insteat 
of  simplv  forbidding  it.  "As  I  see  it, 
says  Glenn  Hoagland,  past  director 
of  the  conservancy  and  now  directoi 
ol  the  citi/en  action  program  at  tlu 
Open  Space  Institute,  based  in  Ossi 
ning.  New  York,  "our  land  ethi( 
means  that  we  work  within  the  con 
straints  of  the  natural  landscape, 
both  for  appropriate  housing  and 
for  sustainable  agriculture."  Thai 
the  two  can  go  together  was  denion- 
stiated  when  the  DLCl  bought  and 
resold  78  acres  of  a  struggling  dairv 
farm  and  found  a  buyer  for  anothei 
49  acres.  All  127  acres  were  put  ini- 
der  a  conservation  easement  limiting 
development  to  three  houses,  and 
the  good  farmland  was  leased  back  to 
the  dairymen  for  free. 

However  they  are  written,  good 
easements  need  good  neighbors. 
Unlike  many  conservation  efforts,  a 
successful  land  trust  is  the  product  of 
local  people  cooperating  to  preserve 
open  areas,  wetlands,  watersheds, 
and  the  like.  In  theory,  it  works  like 
dominoes:  two  neighbors  agree  to 
put  their  land  under  conservation 
easements,  then  the  neighbors' 
neighbors  agree,  and  so  on,  until 
whole  areas  are  protected.  On  a  map 
in  the  DLC  office  in  Stanfordville, 
tides  of  green  and  orange  flow  across 
property  lines,  indicating  contigu- 
ous pioperties  that  are  now  under 
easement,  more  than  4,800  acres  in 
all.  Other  colors  mark  land  held  by 
the  public,  by  organizations  like  the 
American  Farmland  Trust,  or  under 
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"There  are  no 
osers,  rich  or  poor. 
jFarmers,  hunters, 

cross-country 

skiers — everybody 

benefits" 

ivate  deed  resu  ittioiis.  Wherever 
If  map  is  white,  the  planners  know 
liey  have  work,  to  do. 
Faith  and  John  Tompkins  had 
Ived  lor  forty-three  years  on  their 
H-acre  farm  in  northern  Dutchess 
iounty,  hut  when  a  developer  ac- 
uired  a  neighhoring  100-acre  tract 
nd  planned  to  plop  twenty  houses 
II  It,  they  woke  up  to  the  fragility  of 
tieir  own  property.  Neighbor,  vint- 
iier,  and  conservancy  board  member 
iohn  Dyson  bought  the  land  from 
lie  developer  and  promptly  put  it 
inder  conservation  casement.  The 
I  oinpkinses  quickly  followed  suit. 
We  didn't  hesitate,"  says  Faith 
Tompkins.  "We  owe  it  to  the  com- 
iiunity  to  preserve  this  place  as  it  is." 
luier  the  terms  of  their  easement, 
iiily  one  other  house  can  ever  be 
jjuilt  on  the  property. 
j    Sometimes  neighbors  need  gentle 
persuasion.  Collins  currently  has  his 
pwn  land  under  an  easement  that  is 
being  held  in  escrow  while  he  negoti- 
ates with  the  owners  of  adjoining 
properties.  If  they  will  agree  to  put 
their  land  under  easement  too,  he 
suggests,  the  easement  on  his  own 
property  will  be  recorded,  and  thus 
be  made  permanent. 

The  more  land  that  is  preserved, 
the  more  important  it  becomes  to 
take  care  of  the  rest,  because  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  permanently  protect- 
ed makes  adjoining  properties 
particularly  attractive  to  developers. 
"I've  got  good  neighbors  all  around," 
says  Addison  Berkey  of  his  hay  and 
straw  farm,  "but  in  that  quadrant 
over  there,  I  need  to  know  what  they 
are  planning.  I  want  to  make  sure 
they  don't  spoil  my  effort  by  putting 
up  a  row  of  houses  on  my  border." 


JOY  is  that  rare  bouquet  of  10,400  jasmine 

flowers  and  28  dozen  roses  that  never  needs 

watering  and  never  dies. 


AgiftofJOYde 
Jean  Patou  is  always 
warmly  received. 
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We'll  start  another  tomorrow.  The  English  Country  Sideboard. 

Showrooms  in  Chicago;  Dallas;  Troy,  Mich.;  High  Point,  NC;  Los  Angeles;  McConnellsville,  NY; 
New  York  City;  San  Francisco;  Seattle:  Washington,  DC.  Available  at  fine  flirnitlire  stores.  Send 
$2  for  a  32  Page  Illustrated  Catalog  to  Harden  Furniture,  McConnellsville,  New  York  13401. 

Lyne  of  our  newest  gifts  this  season 
happens  to  be  over  200  years  old.  a  collectors  deUght 

since  1775,  Jasper  ware  inspires  joy  this  year  with  a  whimsical  "Christmas  Stocking" 
ornament.  It  is  the  gift  that's  as  timeless  as  the  holidays  themselves.  WSuQWOO^ 
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Though  "viewsheds"  are  imp 
tant  to  these  new  conservationisl 
good  scenery  is  only  the  sign  oi 
healthy  landscape.  "There  are 
losers,  rich  or  poor,"  says  Collir 
'Farmers,  hunters,  cross-countl 
skiers — everybody  benefits." 

So  too  do  the  tiny  unincorporaK 
hamlets  that  still  dot  the  count)] 
landscape.  Mabbettsville,  for  ii 
stance,  is  the  sort  of  place  that  is  ml 
supposed  to  exist  anymore.  It  h; 
one  general  store,  a  town  swimmir 
pool,  a  gas  station,  a  bowling  alley,! 
drive-in  hamburger  stand,  a  gardej 
centei ,  and  a  one-man  iron  foundrj 
Right  behind  town  the  fields  begirl 
rolling  away  in  the  sinuous  lines 
strip-cropped  hillsides. 

Nowadays  the  conservancy  targell 
both  town  and  country  for  preserve 
tion.  When  Ira  Stern  and  F'arnhar 
(loliins  drive  a  visitor  among  th] 
tight  fold  of  a  nan  ow  valley,  they  ac 
mire  not  only  the  maple  woodlandl 
that  crowd  the  fields  and  the  beavei 
dam  and  lodge  in  a  small  pond,  bul 
also  the  buildings  of  the  little  townitj 
self.  Recently  the  DLC  has  appliec 
for  grants  to  pi otect  antl  enhance  th^ 
hamlets  and  to  promote  cluster  de^ 
velopment  in  Bangall  and  Stanford- 
ville.  "We  want  to  see  tight  vibrann 
hamlets,"  says  land  planner  Rebeccaj 
fhornton,  "not  scattered  roadsidcl 
strip  development."  More  Mabbetts- 
villes,  fewer  malls. 

Even  if  all  the  neighbors  close 
ranks,  it  may  seem  that  one  small  or- 
ganization can  do  little  about  the  big 
picture.  But  the  web  of  neighbors  is 
growing  from  the  hamlet,  to  the  val- 
ley, to  the  region;  the  conservancy 
has  already  spawned  sister  land 
trtists  elsewhere  in  Dutchess  County. 
And  Stern  does  not  draw  the  line 
there.  "I  look  at  DLC  as  part  of  a 
team  working  all  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  flyway,"  he  says,  "from  Can- 
ada to  the  Caribbean."  A 

For  information  on  land  trusts:  American 
Farmland  Trust,  1920  N  St.  NW,  Suite  400, 
Washington.  DC  20036;  (202)  659-5170. 
Land  Trust  Allianre,  900  1 7th  St.  NW,  Suite 
410,  Washington,  DC  20006;  (202)  785- 
1410.  The  Tru.slfor  Public  Land,  116  New 
Montgomery  St.,  4th  FL,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94 105;  (41 5)  495-401 4. 
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An  assistant  of  Joel  Otter- 
son's  tells  of  showing  up 
to  meet  the  artist  for  the 
first  time  and  finding 
him  standing  in  the  middle  of 
his  studio  holding  a  chain 
saw  above  a  sacrificial  Chip- 
pendale table.  The  victim, 
it  turned  out,  was  a  re- 
production, and  by  the  time 
Ottcrson  was  done  it  had 
been  grafted  onto  a  few  other 
knockoff  tables  and  fitted  out 
with  a  manhole  cover,  a  pro- 
pane tank  fueling  an  eternal 
flame,  some  metal  pipes  and 
joints,  and  several  sets  of  cast- 
ers. The  outcome,  called  simply 
The  Tablt',  was  among  the  first  of 
Otterson's  furniture  works;  it  was 
followed  by  an  enormous  rolling 
service-bedecked  display  called  The 
Coffeetable  Museum,  as  well  as  Teapot 
Museum  and  The  Hot  Rod,  Rock-N- 
Roll,  Microwave,  TV  Dinner  Table, 
which  is  probably  easier  to  imagine 
than  it  is  to  describe  (bear  in  mind 
that  the  televisions  and  the  micro- 
wave are  plugged  in). 

Furniture,  of  course,  is  supposed 
to  be  functional,  but  these  pieces  are 
functional  to  the  point  of  paradox. 
Otterson  takes  the  values  of  design — 
use,  comfort,  style — and  makes 
them  metastasize,  split,  and  re- 
combine,  until  the  results  work 
so  well  that  it  seems  just  work- 
ing can't  be  all  they're  for. 

In  fart  it  isn't    The  artist  was  a 


Welded 
Bliss 

Joel  Otterson  fuses 

fragments  of  domestic 

life  iiito  sculpture 

By  Iim  Lewis 


founding  member  of  the  school| 
friendly  conceptual  ism  tl 
sprang  up  out  of  New  York's  EJ 
Village  in  the  early  eighties  al 
migiated  down  to  SoHo  a  fJ 
years  later,  and  the  fun 
ture — if  it's  properly 
called — is  an  outgrowth 
more  sculptural  intentior 
At  first  Otterson  made  mej 
molecules  and  rampant  DI 
strands  out  of  pipes  and  joini 
spiraling  upward  from  circuli 
bases  composed  of  free  weight 
sinks,  and  hubcaps.  A  simultJ 
neous  series  consisted  of  baseba 
bats,  stretched  or  joined  togetm 
and  balanced  to  make  tall,  surprij 
ingly  elegant  and  organic  columni 
on  top  of  which  were  placed  pan-cul 
tural  jetsam,  from  a  Nehi  Bluj 
Creme  soda  bottle  t(J  an  African  tc 
tem.  Collected  in  the  "projects"  roor 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  iJ 
1987,  the  two  groups  of  work  bel 
came  a  forest  of  sculptures,  an  homi 
age  to  the  museum  as  Wonderlandl 
given  their  odd  consonance  with  th^ 
Brancusis  on  MOMA's  second  fioor 
Legend  has  it  that  Barneti 
Newman  once  defined  sculp 

Torch  in  hand,  Joel  Otterson,  below 
center,  solders  Spider  Bathtub  Love- 
seat.  1992.  Top:  Compact  Disc  Stereo 
Loveseats  (Hot  Wheels),  1988,  rocks  and 
rolls  on  rubber  casters.  Left;  Gold  Shoes, 
1987.  Below  left:  Muscle  Man  Fruit  Center- 
piece, 1992.  Below:  The  armless  Venus.  The 
Iron  Maiden  and  Gl  Joe  Candelabra,  both 
in  cast  iron,  stand  with  brass  Wet  'n  Wild 
Ken  and  Barbie  Fireplace  Chenets,  all  1992. 
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watch  collection. 


In  horological  terms,  it  boasts 


Swiss  quartz  movement 


so  precise  that  the  watch  may 


err  by  less  than  a  second 


over  an  entire  lifetime. 


Spiffy,  too. 
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Earn  $  125,000+  As  An  Art  Dealer 

Tlic  simpli-  fact  is  that  millions  of  dollars  worth 
ol  art  is  sold  every  day.  Yes,  every  day  And  inde- 
pendent art  dealers  are  earning  over  $200,{)0{)  a 
year  selling  fine  art. 

Zella  Jackson,  author  of  the  best-selling  book  on 
the  subject  The  Art  of  Selling  Art',  has  taught  her 
methocl  of  .selling  to  litenilly  thousands  of  people. 


People 


just  like  you.  Even  if  you've  never  stuciied  art. 


In  addition  to  this  world  class  training,  The  Fine 
Art  Network  provides  you  access,  at  wholesale 
prices,  to  hundreds  of  works  of  art  from  today's 
best-selling  artists.  ^ ^ 

Learn  to  prosper  in  this  fa.st- 
paced  world  of  fine  art.  Call  for 
vour  free,  no-obIie;ation,  informa- 
tion kit  today.  800-753-4337 
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"I  want  sculpture 

to  be  aggressive," 

says  Joel  Otterson. 

"It's  there  to 

affect  how  we  eat, 

drink,  talk,  read, 

and  watch  TV" 


ture  a.s  what  you  hump  into  whejli 
hat  king  avvav  from  a  painting  for 
hettcr  look.  Otterson  eventually  del 
cidccl  he  wanted  none  of  that:  "rrJl 
not  going  to  make  things  for  the  cor 
ner."  A  trip  to  the  Cimitero  Monu 
mentale  in  Milan  in  1986  and  ; 
remark  by  a  terminal^  ill  friend  gav( 
him  a  clearer  sense  of  purpose.  " 
want  to  integrate  sculpture  into  ou 
li\es,  and  I  want  it  to  be  aggressive,' 
he  says,  "tt's  there  to  affect  how  vv( 
eat,  drink,  talk,  read,  and  watch  TV.' 

\'ou  can  ask  the  <  hickens  whethei 
it  works:  1988  brought  The  Cage,  ar 
enormous  pair  of  high-rise  hen- 
houses, complete  with  live  egg-laying 
leghorns.  Five  thousand  copper 
bronze,  and  brass  fittings  went  into 
the  coops  (the  average  suburban 
house  has  about  one  hundred);  it  was 
a  feat  of  maniac al  engineering,  a  vi- 
sion of  glorious  comical  excess. 

1  he  f  urnitiu  e  pieces  that  followed 
are  e(|uallv  over  the  top,  but  the  ma-l 
terials  that  go  into  them  have  mean- 
ings of  their  own,  albeit  seldom  seen 
in  an  art  context.  The  platform  shoes 
that  serve  as  a  base  for  his  pair  of 
candelabras  make  them  look  as  if 
thev've  walked  off  the  set  of  some 
seventies  remake  of  Cocteau's5^cM/v 
aitd  llic  Beast.  And  the  Heavy  Metal 
Service,  with  its  rock  logos  on  Roval 
Albert  porcelain,  honors  the  prolif- 
eration of  nth-generation  rock  bands 
(Cinderella,  Poison,  Skid  Row), 
something  Otterson  takes  almost  se- 
riously. "Rock  and  roll  is  one  of  the 
most  important  inventions  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  twentieth  centurv," 
he  says.  'Tt's  a  truly  international  lan- 
guage. I've  always  liked  the  way  kids 
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A  Celebration  of  Family  Tradition 

Each  year  Spode  brings  cherished  memories 

of  Christmas  past,  delicious  anticipations  of  Christmas  coming. 

With  dinnerware  and  oven-to-tableware,  gifts  and  barware,  table  mats 

and  linens,  and  the  new  three-dimensional  Christmas  Tree  Complements, 

your  tradition  only  gets  better  as  your  collection  and  memories  grow. 
That's  why  Spode  has  been  the  most  welcome  family  gift  for  over  50  years. 
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d(.)<)dle  band  logos  on  high  schO 
math  books.  This  is  just  the  same,  (j. 
ccpt  I'm  doodling  on  (irandni  . 
good  china,  making  heirlooms  l|- 
heavy  metal  parents  to  pass  onl. 
their  kifls."  I 

The  attracdon  of  domestic  desi 
is  that  it  can  support  such  livelim  ■ 
Otterson's  work  is  at  home  in  i! 
world,  and  a  worldly  jjart  ol  il 
home.  Hence  his  notorious  Dim, 
Bed,  a  CJi  attmatic  adjustable  hi 
mounted  on  rockers  and  fitted  wii 
spandex  sheets  with  a  sound  aii 
light  system — including  a  mirrc 
b.dl — built  in;  the  giant  gorgeoi 
pitch-black  AJ lo-Cushioti,  in  tl 
shape  of  the  African  continent;  an 
The  Stales  of  Sleep  (Bed  from  Hell 
which  took  the  shape  of  the  Unite 
States  with  rock  and  roll  and  be( 
company  logos  sewn  onto  the  sui 
face.  These  pieces  are  at  once  pan 
dies  and  celebrations  of  laziness,  v 
our  desire  to  have  all  pleasures  at  ou 
fingertips.  Moreover,  Otterson  in 
sists  that  thev're  made  lo  be  used: 
w.mi  people  to  feel  free  to  sleep  oi 
my  beds,  lo  spill  turkey  juice  on  th 
tables,  to  watch  the  TVs." 

If  Otterson's  work  has  been  les 
\  isible  than  that  of  his  conce])tualis 
cohorts,  it's  in  large  part  because  o 
the  time  and  expense  involved  ii 
fabrication.  Though  he's  exhibilec 
regularly,  there's  simply  not  enougl 
of  the  work  lo  go  around,  so  he' 
been  something  of  an  artist's  artis 
for  the  past  few  years.  But  a  recent 
arts  fellowship  in  Wisconsin  at  the 
Kohler  fixture  factcjry  gave  him  the 
freedom  and  materials  for  a  new  line 
ofvvork,  now  at  Jay  Oorney  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  (through  Nov.  7). 
True  to  form,  it  is  a  full  installation, 
including  daybeds  and  chairs  made 
of  upholstered  bathtubs,  a  pair  of 
cast-iron  and  brass  Ken  and  Barbie 
doll  andirons,  centerpieces.  Dead 
Rock  Star  porcelain  dinner  plates, 
and  even  wallpapei  designed  by  the 
artist.  Standing  amid  it  all  will  be  a ' 
seven-foot  cast-iron  mannequin,  a 
latter-dav  Venus.  She  is,  Otterson 
jokes,  a  "real  iron  maiden,  the  lady  of 
the  house."  One  imagines  no  less  of  a 
lady  woidd  do.  A 
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Impressions  of  a  House 

Scenes  from  the  canvases  of  J.  Alden  Weir  survive  at  tk 
artist's  Neiv  Engkmdfarm   By  Paul  Hoc:hman 


J.  Alden  Weirds  an 
art  student  in  Paris, 
left,  drawn  by  Albert 
Wolfinger.  Above  left: 
In  Idle  Hours,  T688, 
Weir  painted  Bf  wife, 
Anna,  and  da^fjt^r 
Caroline  fn»i.de  tbfe 
family's  Cormecticut 
farmhouse.  "Rop  right: 
Weir's  studio.  Above 
right:  The  homestead 
at  Branchville. 


T 
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()  Kdouard  Manet  in  18HI, 
the  American  impression- 
ist J.  Alden  Weir  was  an 
impetuous  twenty-nine- 
year-old  upstart  storming  into  Paris 
studios  to  pick  out  canvases  for 
American  collectors.  To  curators  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Weir  was  a  human  divining  rod  wan- 
dering across  France,  stopping  only 
for  buried   masterpieces — Manet's 
Box  with  a  Sword  now  hangs  on  the 
t'-.     ^allsof  the  Met.  I  o John  Singer  Sar- 
'  J''gent,  who  sailed  3,000  miles  to  chase 
fn  etlies  in  Weir's  backyard,  the  artist 
lived  the  "finest  life  I  have  ever 
seen."  Now,  a  century  later,  Weir's 


farm  in  (Connecticut  has  been  des 
ignated  a  National  Historic  Site.  In 
terpreted  on  canvas  and  papei 
hundreds  of  times  by  Weir  and  hi' 
friends  John  Sargent,  (^hilde  Has 
sam,  John  Fwachtman,  and  Albert 
Pinkham  Ryder,  Weir  Farm  is  alsc 
Connecticut's  first  National  Historic 
Site  and  the  first  anywhere  to  com- 
memorate an  American  painter. 

It's  certainly  the  only  park  ever 
traded  for  a  work  of  art.  In  1882, 
when  Weir  was  just  back  from  Eu- 
rope, collector  Erwin  Davis  is  said  to 
have  offered  his  farm  in  Branchville 
near  Wilton  in  exchange  for  a  paint- 
ing plus  ten  dollars.  The  deal  went 
smoothly.  "Mr.  Davis,  judging  by  i 
[the  farm's]  rocks,  thought  he  had 
the  better  of  the  artist,  and  Weir, 
judging  by  the  inexhaustible  beauty 
of  woods,  fields,  hills,  pond.  .  .and 
stone  walls.  .  .knew  that  he  had  the 
fietter  of  the  man  of  business,"  wrote 
Weir's  friend  C.  E.  S.  Wood.  A 
glimpse  inside  Weir's  rustic  studio — 
still  in  use  by  resident  artist  Sperry 
Andrews — or  a  stroll  beside  the 
pond  he  built  with  monev  he'd  won 
in  a  Boston  Art  Club  contest  leaves 
no  doubt  about  Weir's  judgment. 
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In  its  finest  performance,  crystal  interprets  our  emotions,  our  passions.  Classic,  baroque  or 
modern...  one-of-a-kind  obiects  created  by  contemporary  designers  find  expression  in  a  medium 
that  is  both  pure  and  magical.  swarovski,  one  of  the  most  established  names  in  the  world  of 
crystal,  sets  the  stage  for  the  beauty  of  today. 
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Bui  lie  would  have  been 
amused  at  the  idea  of 
his  plate  being  called  a 
National  Historic  Site. 
"This  is  not  the  Grand 
Ganyon,"  says  Connect- 
icut senator  Joseph 
Lieberman.  "This  i^ 
not  Yellowstone.  Tin 
dimensions  are  ver^ 
human  and  very  ap- 
proachable." The 
same  is  true  of  Weir's 
canvases.  Unlike  the 
paintings  of  the  Hud- 
son River  School,  with 
their  idealized  frontier 
grandeur,  which  sur- 
rounded Weir  as  a 
young  man,  his  own 
work  fV)cuses  on  a  more 
intimate  landscape — 
the  home. 

The  portrait  ///  Ihc  Living  Room,  lor 
example,  depicts  Weir's  wife,  Anna, 
as  she  sits  near  the  farmhouse's  lead- 
ed windows.  I  he  windows  and  the 
Queen  Anne  secretary  to  Anna's  left 
remain  just  as  Weir  painted  them; 
visitors  can  literally  walk  into  a  work 
of  art.  And  in  his  landscape  The 
Ldundry,  BnuirhviUc,  Weir  avoids  the 
big  sky  of  the  Hudson  River  School, 
concentrating  instead  on  his  back- 
yard, his  linen  hanging  out  to  dry, 
and  his  studio.  The  studio  now  looks 
almost  exactly  as  it  did  in  the  1890s: 
barn-ted  outside  and  stacked  to  the 
lafters  inside  with  painters'  knick- 
knacks.  I  here  is  a  wood-burning 
stove  (Weir's),  a  speckled  easel  (Sper- 
ry  Andrews's),  an  army  of  empty  pic- 
tiue  frames,  and  a  cast-iron  printing 
press  probably  used  by  Weir's  son-in- 
law,  .sculpl(M  Mahonri  Young. 

At  the  studio  door,  tacked  to  the 
frame,  a  repioduction  of  Weir's  The 
SillwuctU'  mimics  the  bai  n  outside. 
The  only  element  missing  from  the 
view  is  Weil 's  foreground  subject,  his 
second  wife,  Ella.  The  Silhouette  is  one 
of  the  few  paintings  in  which  it's  easy 
to  deteiniine  the  exact  place  Weir 
stood  when  he  painted.  One  reason. 

Family  linen  is  hung  near  the  house  and 
studio  in  The  Laundry.  Branchville,  c.  1894, 
above.  Right:  Feeding  the  Chickens,  c.  1890. 
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Weir's  homestead 

is  the  only  farm 

ever  traded  for 

a  work  of  art 


t  xplains  his  grands 
(Charles   Burlingha 
jr.,  was  that  Weir  ofi( 
fine-tuned  the  laiK  { 
sc  ape  with  his  brush,  f  I 
I  ailed  this  "hollyhoci 
iiig":  if  the  yard  r(|^ 
(|uired  floral  enhance 
nient,  he  would  paint 
in.  In  essence.  Weir  w; 
one  of  America's  fir' 
environmentalists — hi: 
paintings  not  only  pre 
served  the  landscape 
I  hey  preserved  a  way  o' 
looking  at  it.  What  api 
|)ealed  to  Weir's  audi 
ence  then — and  what  ap 
peals  to  us  now — is  tlu 
importance  he  placce 
on  homebound  beauh 
and  the  value  he  gave  t( 
an  American  landscape 
free  of  bombast  and  commerce. 

In  1922,  three  years  after  Weir' 
death,  one  of  the  painter's  bes 
friends  and  devoted  patrons,  Dun 
can  Phillips,  wrote,  "If  the  value  o 
art  is  measured  according  to  its  ex 
pressional  power,  then  the  art  o 
Weir  is  very  great  even  if  it  is  not  en 
tirely  easy  of  access.  It  is  the  pure 
gold  fleep  in  thecal  th  whi(  h  we  must 
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VANGUARD  STUDIOS, 

When  visiting  your  local  furniture  store,  ask  for  these  fine 
accessories  and  Lee  Reynolds®  paintings  by  VANGUARD. 
For  the  store  nearest  you,  call  (800)  532-9665, 
P.O.  Box  C-4521 ,  Los  Angeles,  CA  91 333 
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dig  to  find,  not  the  cheap  gilding  r 
the  gaudy  surface  of  commercial  o 
naments."  Even  on  fishing  trips, 
called  another  friend,  Harald  d 
Raasloff,  Weir  saw  art  before  he  sa 
trout.  Raasloff  would  implore  We 
to  stop  making  collages  with  the  fis! 
ing  flies  and  "would  finally  preval 
upon  him.  .  .  .  But  there  was  always] 
subtle  shading  in  his  voice  and  a  stra| 
gleam  in  his  eye.  .  .  .Sure  enougF 
the  next  time  I  took  up  his  fly-book, 
was  greeted  by  the  same  riot  of  coloil 
the  same  artistic  arrangement,  bu 
alas!  the  same  chaos,  while  Weii 
with  a  smile  of  utter  and  complet 
guilelessness .  .  .would  admit  tha 
somehow  he  liked  the  color  scheme. 

Weirs  tolerance  for  disorder  ir 
life  did  not  admit  a  haphazard  tech 
nicjue  in  his  work.  Doreen  Bolger 
former  curator  at  the  Metropolitar 
Museum,  notes  that  Weir's  canvase; 
have  a  lot  going  on  beneath  theit 
breezy  intimacy.  So  did  Weir.  Al 
though  he  had  moments  of  great 
technical  freedom,  he  often  left  thf 
fields  or  the  living  room  and  went  to 
the  studio,  where  he  would  compose 
a  formal  drawing  on  canvas,  and 
then  work  over  it — a  sort  of  time- 
lapse  impressionism.  When  Weir  re- 
turned to  the  fields,  he  was  back  to 
his  search.  After  an  unsuccessfu 
fishing  trip,  Raasloff  recalls  that 
"while  regretting  that  it  was  onl) 
chub  he  had  caught,  [Weir]  said, 
...  I  thought  they  were  two  trout, 
really,  and  played  them  for  trout,  so 
what's  the  odds,  and  the  pool  certain- 
ly is  lovely;  let's  sit  down  and  take  a 
good  look  at  it.'  " 

Today,  observers  may  wait  min- 
lUes  before  a  Weir  painting  sinks  in, 
but  their  patience  is  rewarded  with 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  stillness  of  the 
pond,  and,  sometimes,  the  voices  of 
visiting  painters  in  the  back  rooms. 
Like  wood  that  warms  the  man  twice, 
once  in  the  splitting  and  once  in  the 
burning,  his  work  preserves  the  land 
twice:  once  in  his  painting  and  once 
in  our  slowing  to  see  it.  It  is  a  warm 
and  slow-burning  fire  indeed.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Weir  Farm  National 
Historic  Site,  Branchville,  CT  06897 ;  (203) 
S3-} -1896. 
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HEAR   HOW 
THEY   GROW 

Add  a  new  dimension  to  your  family's  memories. 
The  Yamaha  Disklavier  piano  will  record  each  step  in 
your  child's  musical  development— 
from  the  very  first  lesson  through 
the  years  of  recitals,  rehearsals 
and  music  school— and  play  back 
those  performances,  live,  at  the 
touch  of  a  button. 

Start  adding  music 
to  your  memories. 


YAMAHA' 


diBklavleri 


©  1992  Yamaha  Corporation  of  America,  Keyboard  Division,  P.O.  Box  6600,  Buena  Park,  CA  90622  •  1-800-648-2845 


CARS 


« 


Rcnicnibcr  tlic  old  Jeep? 
Ihal  rugged,  utilitarian, 
somewhat  primitive  vehi- 
cle left  over  from  the  war 
years?  My  brother  once  owned  one 
of  these  American  classics  and 
proudly  took  me  on  the  backroads 
near  his  Rhode  Island  house  to  show 
il  off.  It  was  like  riding  a  horse  bare- 
back: every  stone  and  rut  b(junced 
me  around  on  those  thin  seats  until  I 
looked  as  tousled  as  a  rodeo  rider. 
My  brother  took  great  comfort 
knowing  he  could  go  just  about  any- 
where in  his  Jeep.  For  me,  however, 
comfort  was  out  of  the  (]uestion. 

Knowing  full  well  that  Jeep  had 
changed,  I  was  still  surprised  when  I 
picked  up  my   1993  Jeep  Grand 


Cherokee  Laredo  test  model  in  Detroit.  This  is  a  cail] 
thought,  not  a  sport  utility  vehicle,  or  SUV,  as  today's]  L 
gon  goes.  It  has  all  the  appointments  of  the  new  breedl 
Japanese  luxury  car:  form-fitting  seats,  leather-wrapt 
steering  wheel,  stereo,  power  everything,  and  coinpuJ 
options.  "We  want  to  set  a  new  standard  close  to  somel 
the  best  sports  sedans  on  the  market,"  explains  Chrysl 
vice  president  Frangois  J.  C^astaing,  "while  continuing! 
imprtne  upon  the  traditional  off-road  Jeep  virtues 
toiighness  and  durability." 

Those  off-road  virtues  are  what  I  set  out  to  test  as  soJ 
as  I  escaped  from  the  eyes  of  Chrysler  into  remote  arel 
of  Michigan.  My  first  stop  was  an  unmarked  dirt  roJ 
spotted  with  ipelting  snow,  potholes,  and  ravines  and  n| 
a  soul  in  sight.  Strapped  in  and  feeling  confident,! 
aimed  for  any  and  every  obstruction,  including  a  threl 
toot  snow  mound.  I  even  attempted  a  couple  of  360s 
something,  I  decided,  better  left  for  real  dirt  devils.  TI 
power  and  traction  of  the  four-wheel  drive  took 
through  it  all  with  precision  and  never  a  loss  of  controlJ 
The  Laredo  model  I  was  driving  is  ecjuipped  will 
Command-Trac,  which  is  two-wheel  drive  with  a  simpl 
upshift  to  four-wheel  drive  for  the  wilds,  although  I  pre 
ferred  4WD  even  in  town.  The  Grand  Cherokee  Liniite 
has  Quadra-Trac,  4WD  at  all  times,  and  the  basic  mod( 
comes  with  Selec-Trac,  4WI)  with  downshift  to  2WD.  A 
three  allow  the  driver  to  shift  to  low  range,  useful  fo 
crawling  down  steep  inclines  or  through  thick  sand. 

Leaving  a  trail  of  mud,  I  zoomed  back  onto  the  high 
way  to  test  the  horsepower  of  the  car's  electronically  fuel 
injected  four-liter  1-6  engine  (a  V-8  will  be  available  thi 
fall).  Acceleration  was  peppy  and  visibility  excellent 
With  the  speed  control  set  and  music  playing,  the  ride 
was  smooth  and  quiet.  Chrysler  credits  this  to  its  unibod\ 
construction  and  Quadra-Coil  suspension  system,  whic 
allows  each  wheel  to  negotiate  the  road  independently.' 
Aside  from  my  high  perch,  I  might  have  been  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  sports  sedan. 

I  kept  looking  to  see  whether  people  were  checking- 
out  this  new  Jeep  hybrid,  then  realized  it  was  camou- 
flaged by  mud.  Too  bad  they  couldn't  see  the  softer  lines, 
rounded  contouring,  wraparound  iront  headlights,  and 
integrated  bumpers  that  give  it  a  less  trucklike  image. 
Jeep's  trademark  vertical  slotted  grille  is  still  there,  but 
it's  now  angled  to  allow  a  clearer  view  of  the  rc:)ad  ahead. 
As  SUVs  become  ever  more  fashicjnable  for  fam- 
ilies, safety  is  becoming  a  selling  point.  Jeep  is  the 
only  SUV  offering  driver-side  airbags,  four- 
wheel  antilock  brakes,  and  a  rearview  mir- 
ror that  automatically  reduces  glare  at 
night.  At  $20,884  for  the  Laredo 
model  and  $28,440  for  the  Limit- 
Dirt  devils  and  city  slickers     ed,  jeeps  are  competitive  among 

SUVs  and  less  expensive  than  the 
will  feel  equally  sports  sedans  they  einulate.  And 

just  try  driving  one  of  those  sedans 
at  home  behind  the  ivheel       through  a  muddy  trench.  A 


^    'TThi.-ek-jfew^ 
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ForThose  Who  Believe  Where  One  Cooks 
Is  As  Important  As  What  One  Cooks. 


'  S  ft    ^ 


Dreakfast  brightened  by  a 
smiling  sun.  Dinner  warmed  with  a 
golden  ghw.  With  Andersen'  Feature 
Windows,  spendir^  the  day  in  the 
kitchen  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 

Gone  are  the  dim,  drab,  lifeless 
rooms  where  coohing  was  considered 
nothing  more  than  a  daily  chore.  Our 
feature  windows  transform  kitchens 
into  welcoming  places  of  light,  beauty 
and  comfort. 

To  learn  more,  contact  your 
Andersen  window  and  patio  door 


dealer  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  send  in 
the  coupon,  ot  call  l'800'426'426l. 
Well  show  you  how  our  feature 
windows  create  kitchen  environments 
in  which  you  can  truly  experience 
the  joy  of  cookir^. 

Come  home  to  quality.  /^^' 
Come  home  to  Andersen? 


Send  me  free  literature.  I  plan  tu  D  buM  in 
City                                       State 

Zip 

I  plan  to  0  remodel.  I  plan  to  D  replace. 
Name 

Address 

City 

Slate 

lip                                     PWme 

SendtoAndjersenmndinvs,  Inc.,  RO.  Box 3900,  Peima,  IL61614. 

003-1192 


,WaVc^,  >> 
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Tlic  main  roads  from  the  airport  on  this  kish 
tropical  island  lead  to  luxury  hotels  and  Carih- 
bean  beaches,  which  is  not  surprising  given 
that  that's  where  most  people  go.  Just  to  be 
different,  you  might  turn  right  at  the  airport  exit  instead 
of  left,  following  the  less  conspicuous  signs  to  Lc  Robert, 
a  ramshackle  town  on  the  less  posh,  more  windswept  At- 
lantic Ocean  side  of  Martinique.  Vou  have  a  famous  ex- 
ample to  follow.  The  first  western  tourist  to  Martinique, 
an  Italian  named  Christopher  Columbus,  landed  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  1502  on  his  fourth  transoceanic  voyage. 
(x)lumbus  must  have  noted  the  beauty  of  the  place,  the 
way  the  tro|)ical  forest  stretched  up  the  sides  of  stirring 
volcanic  peaks  and  down  to  the  edge  of  the  surf-poimd- 
ed  sh(jre.  But  pressed  for  time,  he  didn't  linger. 

You  may  want  to  stay  longer,  particularly  if  you  go  to  a 
little  jewel  of  a  hotel  up  in  the  hills  above  the  ocean:  Habi- 
tation Lagrange,  named  foi  the  French  family  that  built 
it  as  ])arlot  a  sugar  and  banana  plantation  some  two  him- 
dred  years  ago.  I  he  hotel,  artfully  lemodeled  before  its 
opening  last  December,  is  not  on  the  beach,  and  at  up  to 
$300  a  day  it  may  be  the  most  expensive  place  on  the  is- 
land. But  this  elegant  mansion  makes  visitors  feel  a  bit 
liki'  (oloiual  planters — like  )ean-I'aul  fU'lmondo  and 

Catherine  Deneuve  in 
Till'  M i.ysissippi  Mci- 
iiKiid,  perhaps.  1  he 
place  harks  back,  after 
all,  to  a  time  when 
Martinique  was  an  ag- 
ricultural outpost  for 


The  Way  to  Go 
in  Martinique 


he  quiet  side  of 
*    the  islcmd,  turn  right 

from  the  (lirpo^^ 
i  BY  ricSakij)  Bernstein 


1 
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empire  builders  and  adven- 
turers, not  a  vacationl.md  loi 
denizens  of  Club  Med. 

I  got  there  in  a  rental  car, 
following  the  winding  coastal 
road  north  from  Le  Roberl, 
keeping  the  sparkling  Atlan- 
tic on  my  right.  At  the  big  sign 
marked  "  E  c  r  e  v  i  s  s  e  s  V  i  - 
vantes,"  live  crayfish,  1  turned 
left.  The  road  here  is  like  .i 
corrugated  washboard;  m\ 
teeth  vibrated  as  I  dro\( 
along,  a  fast-moving  stream 
on  one  side  and  a  series  of  as 
cending  crayfish  ponds  on  the 
other.  Then,  just  after  the  ruins  of  the  former  Lagrange 
rum  distillery,  I  took  another  left  onto  a  road  even 
rougher  than  the  one  beff)re.  The  main  house  of  the 
Habitation  Lagrange,  all  ocher  walls  and  wide  verandas 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  loomed  up  in  front  of  me. 

Habitation  Lagrange  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  a 

short  list  of  former  plantations  and  manor  houses  on  the 

Atlantic  coast  of  Martinique  that  have  been  converted 

Habitation  Lagrange, 
above  and  right,  retains 
the  character  of  a 
West  Indian  planter's 
private  retreat. 
Even  more  secluded 
are  villas  on  the  islets 
of  Oscar,  left,  and 
Thierry,  above  right. 
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From  the  first  moment  we  dove  into 

e  r  le  crystal  clear  waters  of  The  Cayman  Islands, 

we  knew  that  everything  here  was  friendly. 


hi-kies  smiled  down 
The  sunlit  waters 
jily  beckoned.  And 
Intered  the  calmest 
loise  waters  we 
Wer  seen. 

a  child's  ston/book 
Ish  glided  forth  to 
lome  us. 


I  as  if  by  magic,  the 
lie  inhabitants  of 
pray  City  appeared.  And 
I  began  a  wonderful 
:  encounter. 

[magical  island  trio 
Dther  wonders, 
^ches  of  soft,  sparkling 
phes.  Extraordinary 
[ig.  Fabulous  fishing. 

J  the  warmest,  most 
Ijghtful  people  in  the 
Ish  Caribbean. 

|o  this  island  trio  via 
jman  Airways'  737  jet 
Its  from  Miami,  Houston 
npa,  Atlanta,  New  York 
Baltimore/Washington. 

F  reservations,  call  your 
t  el  agent.  For  information 
c,  1-800-346-3313 

^  r^iatter  where  you  go  in 
"^  ■  Cayman  Islands, 
\  I'li  feel  right  at  home. 
F  m  the  ven/  first  moment. 


C»MA.\  *  ISIAM)S 

"Those  who  know  us,  love  us!' 


:  liiJjniuiiion& Advertiser Senice Directory 


HG  CONNECTIONS,  a  directory  of 
advertisers  who  appear  regularly  in  HG, 
offers  additional  information  about  their  fine 
products.  Circle  the  number  on  the 
attached  card  that  corresponds  to  your 
selection  and  complete  the  form  as 
requested.  Send  to:  hHG,  P.O.  Box  1608, 
Riverton,  NJ   08077-9908. 


Art  &  Antiques 

1.  ECKERT  FINE  ART:  An  of  the  Garden  is  a  color 
cotolog  featuring  exquisite  1  9lh-  and  20lh-cenrury 
paintings  and  sculpture  thot  will  be  offered  for  sale  itiis  fall 
$15  00 

2.  FLURY  &  COMPANY:  Edward  Curtis's  North 
American  Indian,  Gold  tones,  platinum  prints  and 
pfiotogravures  Pre- 1940  Native  American  artifacts  1  9tfi. 
ond  20th-century  Ameiicon  and  European  an  Color 
catalog,  $35  00 

3.  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART: 
Our  new  Christmas  catalog  includes  unusual  and 
distinguished  presents  adapted  from  works  of  oit  Color, 
1  44  pages  $  1  00 

4.  THE  WARNER  COLLECTION:  Bos  I  Ede  s 
dramatic  life-sized  bird  paintings  have  won  wide  acclaim 
for  their  uncompromising  detail  end  ornithological 
accutocy.  Available  as  limited-edition  prints.  Coll  (800] 
525-3280  for  an  illustrated  full-color  catalog.  $5.00, 

Automotii'e 

5.  JEEP'  GRAND  WAGONEER:  Coll  {800|  JEEP'' 
EAGLE,  to  receive  a  brochure  and  learn  more  about  the  most 
luxurious  Jeep*  vehicle  ever  built.  Free 

6.  LINCOLN:  For  more  information  on  the  new  Lincoln 
Continental,  TOWN  CAR,  or  the  new  Mark  VIII,  call  (800) 

1  or  send  for  a  free  brochure. 


Fashion  &  Beauty 

7.  KEDS^:  The  Keds'  Champion  Walker  features  a  padded 
ankle  collar,  cushioned  insole,  shockproof  acch,  and  a 
breathable  terry  cloth  lining  For  the  retailer  neorest  you  who 
comes  Keds"  Champion  Walkers,  call  (800)  323-1  700 

8.  L.L.  BEAN:  Our  Christmas  catalog  features  active 
and  casual  wear,  winter  sporting  equipment,  and  furnishings  for 
home  and  camp  Free  Toll-free  telephone  services  ovoilable 
9.UVI  STRAUSS  &  CO.  WOMEN  SWEAR: 
Levi  s  Dockers  100%  cotton  sportsweor  For  the  neorest 
Levi's'  Wornensweoi  retoilei,  coll  (800)  DOCKERS 

10.  NEIMAN  MARCUS  MAIL  ORDER:  Reserve  your 
copy  of  the  1992  Neiman  Marcus  Christmas  book 
before  it's  too  late  One-yeor  subscription,  $6.50  (foreign, 
$15.00) 

Home  €"  Design 

11.  AMBIENCE,  INC.:  Custom  and  in-stock  furniture, 
modern  and  traditional,  mode  of  exotic  materials  and 
wood  veneers  Collection  of  brochures,  $5.00 

12.  ANDERSEN  WINDOWS,  INC.:  Window  and 

patio-door  inctbool  fenturing  intoimation  on  creating 
custom  combinations,  planning  o  project,  and  choosing  a 
controclor  Free, 

13.  ARTE  DE  MEXICO:  Old-world  craftsmanship  still 
exists  A  complete  cotoltjg  set  in  binder  format  featuring 
hand-forged  wroughl-iron  furniture,  lighting,  accessories, 
hand-assembled  antlei  fuinituie  and  lighting,  rustic  wood 
furnituie,  and  much  more  Call  (800)  622-2  134  for 
additional  information   $15  00 

14.  ASKO  DISHWASHERS:  Swedish  applionces 
with  stainless  sleel  interiors  LJses  half  the  water  of  top  U  S 
models  CJuiet,  efficient,  and  economical  with  superior 
cleanability  Fiee  brochure 


15.  BAKER  FURNITURE:  A  hardbound,  lull-color 
coioloy  ond  video  (ealuiing  Baker's  Williamsburg 
Collection  Exacting  reproductions  of  the  finest  in  American 
design,  crafted  in  the  1  8th-cenlury  manner  by  the  artisans 
of  Baker  Catalog  and  video,  $20  00. 

16.  BEVAN  FUNNELL,  LTD.:  Manufacturers  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  extensive  line  of  traditional  1  8th<entury 
furniture,  whose  quality  is  unmatched  anywhere  in  the 
world  FHandmode  by  craftsmen  in  England  Color 
brochure,  $2  00 

17.  BISCHOFF:  Imported  Swiss  lace  and  embroidered 
bedding.  Egyptian  cotton  310-thread  count  sheets,  duvet 
and  blanket  covets.  Dust  ruffles,  cases,  shams,  both  and 
window  accessories.  Royal  embroidered  loce  bedding 
portfolio,  $8.00  (foreign,  $10.00) 

18.  BLUMENTHAL:  Producer  of  quglity  wallcoverings 
and  revolutionary  52"  vinyl  product  FHond-painted  effects 
ore  achieved  with  proprietory  technology  to  give  one-of-a- 
kind  wall  finishes  Brochure,  $2  00 

19.  THE  BOMBAY  COMPANY:  Specializing  in 
antique  reproduction  home  furnishings,  accessories,  and 
wall  decor,  offordobly  oriced  Send  for  our  catalog 
$1  00 

20.  BOUSSAC  OF  FRANCE,  INC.:  Offers  on 
exclusive  range  of  overscaled  botanicals,  paisleys,  novelty 
prints,  wovens,  wallcoverings,  and  borders.  Room  schemes, 
$5  00 

21.  BROWN  JORDAN:  We  invite  you  to  view  the 
entire  collection  of  indoor/outdoor  furnishings  for  1  993  in  out 
60-poge  color  brochure  $2  00 

22.  BRUETON  INDUSTRIES:  One  of  America  s 
foremost  manufacturers  of  classic  contemporary  furniture 
Innovative  design  and  impeccable  craftsmanship.  Free 
brochure 

23.  CALPHALON:  The  cookware  choice  of  gourmet 
chefs  since  the  mid-1960s.  Free  catalog 

24.  CENTURY  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES:  Write 
for  32-page  brochure  illustrating  traditional.  Oriental,  and 
contemporan/-styled  rooms  and  upholstered  furniture  Free, 

25.  CHINA  SEAS:  A  wide  selection  of  fobrics  and 
wallcoverings  with  a  unique  flair  for  the  exotic  Textiles  and 
wallcoverings  from  Alan  Campbell,  John  Stefamdis,  ond 
Gianni  Versace  Free  brochure 

26.  JANE  CHURCHILL:  Offering  a  wide  selection  of 
elegant  fabrics  and  wallpapers  at  offordable  prices 
Available  in  the  U  S  through  Cowton  and  Tout,  New 
York.  Free  brochure 

27.  COLEFAX  &  FOWLER:  A  voriety  of  stripes, 
damasks,  and  trimmings  ore  offered  that  coordinate  with 
our  chintz  collections  Wallpapers  include  stripes,  florals, 
and  decorative  borders  Free  brochure, 

28.  FREDERICK  COOPER:  New  Treasuny  Volume  II 
Collection  A  mim-catolog  of  diminutive  lamps  for  elegant 
homes  Porcelains,  bronze-fmished  classics,  and 
candlesticks,  in  styles  from  Deco  to  Ming   $3  00 

29.  NANCY  CORZINE,  INC:  A  collection  of 
handcrotted  furniture  and  textiles  of  exceptional  quality, 
design,  and  detail  Catalog  available,  or  call  (310)  559- 
9051  for  the  nearest  showroom    $65.00 

30.  COUNTRY  LIFE:  Our  Hailey  Place  Collection 
Bnckley  Border  with  Shannon  Ivy.  A  border  of  colorful 
flower  pots  on  a  sunny  garden  ledge  For  the  nearest 
showroom,  call  (714)  751-7948   Sample,  $5,00, 

31.  CYMANN  INTERNATIONAL:  The  ult  male 
resource  for  a  collection  of  quality  contemporary  furniture 
by  renowned  international  designers.  Catalog,  $50  00. 

32.  DONGHIA  FURNITURE/TEXTILES:  Conevole 
on  intriguing  cotton  print  olive  with  celestial  spirit  and  drama, 
has  0  subtle  texture  created  by  the  ribbed  ground  cloth 
Available  in  ihtee  colorways.  Sample,  $2.00. 

33.  DUFOUR,  LTD.:  Bristol  Hall  II,  ovailable  at  fine  reloil 
shops,  IS  our  new  collection  of  traditional  wallcoverings  and 
fabrics  Our  exclusive  range  of  hand-printed  wallcoverings  and 
borders  is  ovoilable  through  interior  designers.  Free  brochure 

34.  EDGAR  B.:  Our  132-page  catalog  showcases  over 
1  30  brand  name  manufacturers  at  savings  of  up  to  50%  off 
retoil  prices.  $  1 5.00. 

35.  EUER  PLUMBINGWARE:  Packet  highlighting 
El|er  s  elegant  sinks,  toilets,  lavs,  whirlpools,  faucets,  and 
arcessoiies  Free  brochure 

36.  FITZ  AND  FLOYD:  Look  to  the  distinctive  designs  of 
the  Fitz  and  Floyd  Fine  China  and  Hand-Pointed  Giftware 
Collections  for  value,  variety,  and  versatility  in  dinnerwore, 
serveware,  and  decorative  accessories.  Free  brochure. 

37.  FIVESTAR:  A  complete  line  of  professional-style  gas 
ranges,  cooktops,  and  range  hoods  specifically  designed 
for  home  use.  Send  for  your  free  brochure 


38.  FORNASETTI  GALLERY:  Wallcoverings,  fabric, 
lies,  and  vests  in  an  updated  design  selection  from  the  '50's 
Samples  of  famous  1  2-color  bookcase  paper.  Color  calolog 
$  1  0,00  (applied  to  orders). 

39.  FRANKE,  INC.:  Full-color  catalog,  The  (n/ernotionol 
Collection,  features  a  variety  of  stainless-steel  and  quart;:- 
composite  sinks  to  suit  ony  kitchen  beautifully    Includes 
faucets  and  color-coordinated  accessories  plus  Elements,  j 
a  line  of  contemporary  undermounts.  $3.00.  j 

40.  GAGGENAU:  Our  latest  catalog  showcases  the  new  ' 
Gaggenau  venlilclion  system  with  electronic  voriable-heighl  I 
adjustment  and  the  new  stainless  cooking  center.  $5.00. 

41.  GE:  We  give  you  "The  Freedom  to  Imogine"  youi 
custom  kitchen  with  built-in  appliances  Catalog,  $7.50. 

42.  CYNTHIA  GIBSON,  INC.:  For  information  on 
Cynthia  Gibson  fabric,  wallcoverings,  and  home 
furnishing  products,  as  well  as  a  list  of  sources,  please 
call  (800)  272-2766   Free  brochure 

43.  GISBERT  RENTMEISTER:  OHeng  a  wide 
selection  of  European  chenilles  and  wool  tapestries.  For 
the  nearest  showroom,  coll  (800)  245-6028.  Sample 
$5.00 

44.  GORHAM,  INC.:  Our  full-color  brochure  feotures 
fine  china,  crystal,  and  silver  created  to  complement  each 
other  and  help  you  design  the  most  beautiful  table 
possible.  Gotham's  quality  craftsmanship  and  attention  to 
detoit  have  been  a  tradition  since  1831.  Free  brochure. 

45.  CAROLE  GRATALE  INC.:  The  finest  collection  of 
bronze  and  metal  furniture,  including  the  most  extensive 
selection  of  "Giocometti"  inspired  pieces.  Catalog,  $20.00. 

46.  HANSGROHE,  INC.:  Full-color  calolog  presents 
faucets,  showerheads,  hand  showers,  and  accessories  in 
both  contemporary  colors  and  classic  finishes. 
Sophisticated  design  and  innovative  technology.  $3.00. 

47.  HARDEN  FURNITURE:  A  complete  library  of 
Harden  catalogs,  featuring  solid  cherry,  mahogany,  brass, 
glass.  Country  Inns,  and  Natural  Transitions.  Also  a 
collection  of  traditional  upholstery   $20.00. 

48.  HEKMAN  FURNITURE:  Helcman's  Home/Office 
features  space  for  everything  from  computers  to  foldawoy 
work  surfaces  Modular  and  functional.  Brochure,  $.50. 

49.  HICKORY  CHAIR  COMPANY:  The  most 
complete  line  of  tiaditionol  fuiniluie  The  Jomes  River 
Collection  catalog  and  the  Mark  Hampton  catalog  are 
each  $  1  2.00 

50.  CHRISTOPHER  HYLAND,  INC.:  A  color 
catalog  of  200  classic  antique  reproduction  minors,  finials, 
tiebocks,  rods,  polls,  coronno,  mirrors,  sconces,  lamps, 
garden  and  woll  accessories,  and  furniture  by  Adam  and 
Horace  Wo'p-le  from  great  European  houses   $1  5  00. 

51.  INTERNATIONAL  LINEN  PROMOTION 
COMMISSION:  Helpful  hints  for  entertaining  at  home. 
Fn/ertoimng  with  Linen  contains  a  baker's  dozen  ways  to  told 
o  linen  napkin,  and  Care  of  [men  offers  useful  information  on 
how  to  care  for  all  your  fine  household  linen   $  1 .00 

52.  JACUZZI  WHIRLPOOL  BATH:  A  variety  of  full- 
color  brochures  featuring  the  latest  in  whirlpool  baths,  shower 
systems,  faucetry,  and  shower  bases  are  available.  Free. 

53.  JENN-AIR:  Innovative  kitchen  appliances  designed 
for  great  cooks  ore  featured  in  a  fulkolor  brochure.  Coll 
(800)  JENN-AIR  tor  more  information.  Free. 

54.  KALLISTA,  INC.:  An  overview  of  our  complete  line 
of  elegant  plumbing  fixtures  for  the  bath,  including  whirlpool 
bathtubs,  faucetn/,  shower  enclosures  and  fixtures,  basins  and 
accessories  Free 

55.  KARASTAN:  Do  more  than  cover  your  floor- 
invest  in  Karaslan  area  rugs  and  broadloom  carpets.  Full- 
color  brochure  and  dealer  listing,  $3.00. 

56.  KNOLL  STUDIO:  The  Gehry  Collection  Cross 
Check  Chair  One  of  seven  ground-breaking  bentwood 
designs  by  world-renowned  architect  Frank  Gehry.  For 
more  information  circle  number  56  for  a  free  brochure. 

57.  KRAVET  FABRICS:  Introducing  the  English  Florol 
Garden  Collection,  printed  fabrics  inspired  by  Britain's 
famous  lush  gordens  Send  for  three  stationery  notecords 
mode  from  the  fobncs   $3  00 

58.  KREISS  COLLECTION:  Fine  furniture  and 
accessories  for  the  style  of  your  life  Only  Kreiss  designs  and 
manufactures  furniture  that  looks  and  feels  this  good.  For 
more  information,  call  (800)  735-7347  Catalog,  $10.00. 

59.  LA  BARGE:  Presenting  the  Alexandrine  Collection 
of  handcrafted  French  provincial  furniture  and  accessories 
in  0  full-color  52-page  catalog  Name  of  nearest  deoler 
included   $6  00 

60.  LEE  JOFA:  Importing  the  finest  documentary  fabrics  for 
America's  classic  residences.  Send  for  a  fultoolor  rendering  of 
the  newest  offering.  Available  through  interior  designers.  Free. 
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^1.  LiVOLOR:  Send  foi  a  coloi  brochure  featuring 
levolor''.  conlemporary  Mark  I  mini-blinds,  woods, 
verl(tol'>,  ond  now  symphony  cellular  shades,  Free. 

62.  LIONE  ROSET  USA:  le  Style  de  Vie  de  Ligne 
Rosel  IS  a  100-page  chronicle  of  elegant,  graceful 
Europeon  styles.  Discover  a  world  of  sealing,  as  well  as 
lables,  beds,  and  versatile  cabinet  systems  $  1 0.00, 

63.  MARVIN  WINDOWS:  Idea  brochure  illustrates 
how  sizes  and  slyles  ol  windows  enhance  your  home's 
appearance  Also  includes  information  on  how  window 
construction  affects  energy  efficiency  and  maintenance  Free 

64.  THE  McGUIRE  COMPANY:  The  100  page 
Mcijiiire  fuinihire  Portfolio  includes  14  5  color  pictures 
fealufing  ifie  premier  rntinn  fuinilure  designs   $  1  0  00 

65.  HOWARD  MILLER  CLOCK  COMPANY: 
Catalog  with  1  32  color  pages  of  over  300  beautiful  clocks 
for  every  room,  every  lifestyle  Please  send  $5  00 

66.  MiSSONI  CARPET  ft  RUG  COLLECTION: 
Colorful  brochure  fealunng  a  distinctive  collection  of  rugs 
ond  carpets  by  one  of  the  world's  leading  designers  m  a 
variety  of  colors  and  designs  from  classical  to 
conlemporary  $  1 ,00 

67.  NORITAKE  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL:  Full  color 
brochure  features  bone  chino,  porcelain  china,  stoneware, 
casual  (Jinnetware,  crystal  stemware,  and  gifhvare,  $  1 ,00, 

68.  ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS:  Brochures  offer  a 
complete  selection  of  stainless,  silver-plated,  stainless  with 

-  selective  gold  electroplate,  sterling  flalwore  as  well  as 
crystal  stemware  Free 

69.  PAIAZZETTI:  With  o  foreword  by  Sergio  Polazzetti,  a 
complete  and  expansive  guide  to  the  furniture  classics  Over 
375  pages,  complete  with  extensive  historical  notes  $80  00 

70.  PASHAYAN:  Museum-quality  I  Sth-century 
furniture  reproduclions    I  20-page,  color  catalog,  $35  00 

71.  CHARLOTTE  PETERS:  The  best  way  to  find  an 
interior  designer/architecl  We  make  decorating  simple 
and  worry-free  Tell  us  your  style,  your  budget,  your 
specific  needs-we  take  il  from  there   Brochure,  $  I  00 

72.  PHOENIX  DAY  COMPANY:  Offering  quality 
lighting  and  metal  products  since  its  founding  in  1850 
From  basic  floor  lamps  and  wall  brackets  to  classic  brass 
castings  and  modern  distressed  steel.  Block  and  white 
catolog,  $20.00, 

73.  PLATT  COLLECTIONS:  A  brood  range  ol 
original  designs  from  a  leading  source  ol  exceptional 
lurniliire  and  accessories  Free  brochure 

74.  REED  &  BARTON:  Exquisitely  designed,  superior 
quality  sterling  silver,  silver  plate,  and  18/8  stainless 
flotware  and  giftware  since  1824,  Send  or  coll  toll-free 
(8001  343-1383  foi  a  free  brochure 

75.  ROCHE-BOBOIS  USA:  The  1992  collection  of 
imported  leather  and  fabric  upholstered  furniture,  glass 
and  marble  tables,  wall  units  and  bedroom  suites  Send 
for  a  75-page  catalog   $  1  0  00,  refunded  with  purchase 

76.  RODOLPH:  A  Fortuny-inspired  lame  brocade 
Grand  Prelude  is  offered  in  six  colorways  For  the  nearest 
showroom,  coll  (707)  935-0316  Sample,  $5,00 

77.  ROSECORE  CARPET  CO.  INC:  Tenpoge 
color  brochure  depicting  38  of  the  latest  Rosecore  Wilton 
Gallery  designs,  available  through  interior  designers  and 
orchilects  $3  00 

78.  SCHOLZ  DESIGN,  INC.:  Favored  by  home 
buyers  who  recognize  quality  and  demand  the  best.  Make 
your  next  home  a  Scholz  design  Coll  (800)  766-8755  for 
design  catalogs  oi  send  foi  information  Free 

79.  GEORGE  SMITH  FURNITURE:  Handmade 
traditional  custom-upholstered  furniture,  hand-dyed 
leathers,  one-of-a-kind  kilims,  and  English  fabrics  and 
trimmings  Cololog,  $7  00 

80.  STARK  CARPET  CORP.:  An  American 
Approach  (o  Antique  Carpels  The  first  hardcover  edition  of 
Stork's  extensive  antique  carpel  collection  is  $26  00, 

81.  SUMMER  HILL,  LTD.:  The  fresh  and  original 
collection  of  exclusive  fabrics,  wallcoverings,  and  custom 
furniture  inspired  by  limeless  classics,  yet  distinctively 
today  Working  catalog  and  color  portfolio,  $5  00, 

82.  SUNBRELLA^:  Acrylic  fabrics  for  awnings,  patio 
covers,  and  outdoor  furniture  Available  in  over  90  colors 
and  styles.  Innovative  solution  dyeing  is  colorfast  and 
mildew-resislonl   $  1  00 

83.  SWAROVSKI  AMERICA  LTD.:  New  12 
piece  collection  of  contemporory  crystal  ob|ecls  for  home 
decor  Created  by  six  world-renowned  designers, 

84.  JIM  THOMPSON  THAI  SILKS:  An  exquisite 
collection  of  hondwoven  silk  imported  from  Thailand  For 
the  nearest  showroom,  coll  |707|  935-0316  Sample, 
$5  00. 


85.  VAL  SAINT  LAMBERT:  Makers  of  the  finest 
crystal, in  the  world  since  1826  Vol  Saint  Lambert  crystal 
IS  available  ol  select  deportment  and  specially  stores 
nationwide   Brochure,  $2  50 

86.  VAN  VECHTEN  TEXTILES:  A  wide  range  of 
domestic  chenilles  available  For  the  nearest  showroom, 
coll  (312)  733-8002   Sample,  $5,00, 

87.  VELUX:  Color  brochure  gives  design  ideas  and 
helpful  information  on  the  VELUX  System  of  roof  windows, 
skylights,  controls,  and  accessories  Free 

88.  VIKING  RANGE:  Professional  cooking 
equipment  for  the  home  that  continues  to  lead  ihe  field 
with  more  slyles,  colors,  flexibility,  and  enhanced  cooking 
power   Color  brochure,  free 

89.  VOGHI:  An  exquisite  collection  ol  printed  paisleys 
and  woven  pcquords  imported  from  Italy.  For  the  nearest 
showroom,  coll  (800)  245-6028   Somple,  $5  00 

90.  WALKER  ZANGER:  Exclusive  hand-pamled 
ceramic  tile  designs  Our  extensive  collection  reflects  a 
world  of  ideas  foi  any  room   Brochure,  $  1 .00 

91.  WALTER'S  WICKER:  Specializing  in  wicker, 
seogross,  woven  leather,  rattan,  and  iron  and  wicker 
combinations.  Furniture  casn  be  made  to  custom  specifications 
Send  for  a  128-page  catalog  $25  00 

92.  WAVERLY  FABRICS:  New  1  992  You're  at 
Home  with  Waverly  idea  book  Sixteen  pages  of  color 
photographs  featuring  exquisite  Waverly  fabrics, 
wallcoverings,  and  home  fashions  products  Full  of 
decorating  suggestions  for  each  room  in  your  home 
$2  00 

93.  WOOD-MODE:  A  1  2-page  brochure  answers 
questions  about  custom  cabinetry  Full-color  photographs 
illustrate  many  of  the  door  slyles,  finishes,  hardware 
selections,  and  special-purpose  features  in  the  Wood-Mode 
line  Free 

94.  WORTHINGTON  GROUP,  LTD.:  The  leading 
resource  for  the  luxury  buildei,  feoluiing  wooden  architectural 
columns  in  all  sizes  and  styles  Introducing  bolustroding  in  fiberglass 
with  a  stone  finish  Call  (800)  872-1608  for  more  information. 
Color  catalog,  $3  00 

95.  YAMAHA  PIANOS:  Discover  the  piano  that 
plays  itself.  Send  tor  a  full-color  brochure  about  the 
extraordinary  Yamaha  Disklavier"'  piano.  Free 

Real  Estate 

96.  BALD  HEAD  ISLAND,  NC:  Discover  another  world 
Take  our  passenger  ferry  to  on  island  world,  where  oulslanding 
golf,  tennis,  and  boating  plus  a  choice  of  luxury  villas  and 
homes  await  your  family's  pleasure  Call  (800)  234- 
1 666  or  send  for  a  free  brochure 

97.  KIAWAH  ISLAND,  SC:  Ten  miles  of  beautiful, 
undisturbed  beach  and  lour  golf  courses,  by  Nicklaus,  Player, 
Fazio,  and  the  newest  by  Pete  15ye  -  the  Ocean  Course,  site 
of  Ihe  1991  Ryder  Cup  Coll  (800)  277-7008  tor  more 
information  Free  real  estate  brochure. 

Specialty  Items 

98.  AMERICAN  LEGEND'VBLACKGLAMA:  The 

world  s  tinest  natural  ranch-raised  mink  is  produced  in 
America  and  marketed  by  American  Legend™.  Sold  by 
registered  furriers  worldwide.  Call  (800)  445-6465  tor 
more  information.  Consumer  booklet,  $2  00 

99.  BRIO  CORPORATION:  Colorful  toys  thai  bring 
fun  and  learning  together  for  children  For  more  information 
and  0  list  of  retailers,  call  (800)  433-4363,  exi.  25. 

100.  CRABTREE  &  EVELYN:  For  a  copy  of  our  new 
catalog,  please  call  (800)  624-5211   or  circle  number 

100.  A  year's  subscription  is  $3  50 

101.  FILIPPO  BERIO:  The  Low  Cholesterol  Olive  Oil 
Cookbook  contains  300  pages  of  valuable  heallh 
information  and  hundreds  of  mouth-watering  recipes  $5  45 
(includes  postage) 

102.  JACKSON  &  PERKINS:  Full-color  catalogs 
feature  selections  of  the  world  s  most  beautiful  roses,  bulbs, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  garden  sites,  furnishings,  and 
gifts  for  home  and  garden  Lowest  prices  and  complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed!  Call  (800)  292-4769  for  a  free 
color  catalog 

103.  NORDICSPORT:  Invents  fitness  as  sport  with  an 
exciting  line  of  m-home  sport  simulators.  The  NordicSport™  Ski, 
Row  and  Downhill  bring  world-class  engineering  and  stateof- 
iheort  graphite  composite  construction  together  to  create  a 
workout  that  exhilarates  the  body  and  captures  the  senses  For 
more  information,  coll  (800)  445-2231,  exI.  22TLI  Free 
brochure 


104.  NORDICTRACK:  The  original  cross-country  ski 
exerciser  provides  the  world's  best  total  body  and 
cardiovascular  workout  Seven  in-home  models  ore  available 
and  range  in  price  from  $299  to  $1,299  For  more 
information,  please  coll  (800)  328-5888,  exI  635  Free 
brochure 

105.  PLEASJUIT  COMPANY:  Created  especially  for 
girls  ages  7  and  up.  The  American  Girls  Collection  is  filled 
with  beautiful  boots  doHs  dresses  nnd  other  delights  Free 
color  brochure 

106.  SCOTTISH  LION  IMPORT  SHOP:  Over  400 
tartans  ore  illustrated  in  this  64-page,  full-color  catalog  ot 
imports  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  well 
OS  0  complete  collection  ol  crystal,  pottery,  woolens,  |ewelry, 
books,  and  music  Catalog,  $2  00 

107.  SMALL  SAXOPHONE  INC.:  Miniature 
musical  instruments  inlerpreted  as  pweliy  and  accessories 
Over  50  liny  works  of  art  Brochure,  $5  00  (applied  to 
orders). 

108.  SWIMEX  SYSTEMS,  INC.:  Swm  m  the 
privacy  of  your  home  against  a  smooth,  ad|uslable  current 
of  water  Ideol  for  exercise,  filnes'  and  therapy  Free 
brochure 

109.  WiiSTHOF-TRIDENT  OF  AMERICA: 
Since  1814,  legendary  steelsmiths  hove  created  these 
perfectly  balanced  cutting  tools.  Complete  collection 
brochure,  Free 

Travel 

110.  CAYMAN  ISLANDS:  Those  who  know  us  love  us  for 
our  sparkling  white  Canbbean  beaches,  beautiful  diving,  fabulous 
fishing,  and  great  dutyfree  shopping  But  most  of  all,  we're  loved  for 
our  worm,  hospitable  people.  Comfortable  jet  service  is  available 
via  Cayman  Airways  Coll  (800)  346-3313  for  more 
information  Free  brochure 

111.  DORAL  TELLURIDE  RESORT  AND  SPA:  Ski 
in,  skkDut  location  in  Colorado's  majestic  Son  Juon  Mountains 
with  0  42,000-square-loot  Euro-American  spa  For 
reservations  coll  (BOO)  22-DORAL 

112.  ESPLANADE  TOURS:  Savor  Egypt's  antiquities 
aboard  the  luxurious  Nile  Monarch  or  soil  into  the 
Mediterranean  aboard  the  Orpheus  Enpy  wine  and  garden 
tours  in  southern  Africa  or  experience  the  world's  art  treasures 
and  natural  history  wonders  Call  (800)  426-5492  for  more 
information  Free  color  brochure 

113.  HG'S  TRAVEL  BY  DESIGN:  HG  s  exciting 
biannual  travel  newsletter  exploring  the  very  best  in  travel  from 
a  unique  design  perspective.  This  innovative  and  informative 
newsletter  features  exclusive  insight  on  travel  from  lop 
designers,  lips  from  travel  experts,  and  the  latest  word  on  a 
wide  variety  of  destinations,  travel-relaled  services,  products, 
and  ideas  By  focusing  on  the  synergy  between  design  and 
world  trovel,  TRAVEL  BY  DESIGN  hos  become  a  must-read  for 
the  sophisticated  traveler  Free 

114.  HYATT  HOTELS  AND  RESORTS:  Enpy  the 
luxun/  of  superior  seroice  ol  one  of  FHyolt's  five  spectacular 
resorts  of  FHowoii  Experience  the  "Hyatt  Touch  "  Free  brochure 

115.  LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD:  The 
1 993  directory  contains  color  photographs,  descriptions  and 
rote  information  for  260  member  hotels  worldwide.  For 
reservations  or  a  free  listing  ot  luxury  hotels,  contact  your  travel 
consultant  oi  coll  (800)  223^5800 

116.  MARTINIQUE:  Discover  Martinique's  special  chic- 
its  exquisite  cuisine,  arts,  history,  and  culture,  fine  shopping,  and 
tropical  rain  forest  You'll  love  this  fabled  land  of  blue  skies, 
turquoise  waters,  and  white  sand  beaches.  Color  brochures 
and  information  on  new  vacation  programs  ore  available 
Free 

117.  SANS  SOUCI  HOTEL  &  SPA:  For  the 
fortunate  few  who  lake  the  sublinie  lor  gionled.  Sons  Souci 
caters  lo  your  every  whim  Send  for  free  brochures 

118.  SOUTH  CAROLINA:  En|oy  your  day  in  the  sun 
Full-color  vocation  guide  featuring  beaches,  Charleston 
resorls,  mountains,  and  more  Call  (800)  343-3634  lor 
information  Free 

Wine  and  Spirits 

119.  BAILEYS  ORIGINAL  IRISH  CREAM"^:  Tempt 

your  polole  wilh  on  assortment  ol  delicious  creations  from 
the  Boi/eys  Recipe  Book  Baileys  raises  the  oil  of  the 
everyday™  Free 

120.  Dl  SARONNO  AMARETTO  ORIGIN  ALE: 

De/icious  Expressions  recipe  booMet  features  a  colleclion  of 
culinary  and  drink  ideas  Di  Soronno  has  been  stirring  ihe 
hearts  of  food  and  spirits  lovers  for  centuries  Free 
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TRAVEL 

into  hotels.  The  biggest  is  Plantation 
Le\ ritz,  a  spiawhng  and  elegant  hos- 
telry sniiounded  by  a  woi  king  ba- 
nana and  pineapple  farm  and 
complete  with  swimming  pool,  ten- 
nis court,  and  forty-eight  comfort- 
able rooms  done  up  in  a  variety  of 
Creole  styles. 

These  places  are  n(n  for  every- 
body. Ihey  aie  particularly  not  for 
those  who  require  a  blue  green  la- 
goon, scuba  diving,  windsurfing,  cat- 
amarans, and  Jet  Skis,  all  a  lew  steps 
iiom  their  modern  hotel  room 
doors.  What  the  old  plantation  hotels 
offer  instead  is  tjuiet  grace,  the  sense 
of  an  exclusive  hideaway.  Jean-Louis 
de  Lucy,  who  bought  the  seventeen- 
room  Habitation  Lagrange  a  few 
years  ago,  told  me  he  has  hesitated  to 
put  a  sign  on  the  road  pointing  the 
way  to  the  hotel:  he  doesn't  want  the 
place  to  lose  its  private  character. 

I  stayed  for  a  couple  of  days  at  La- 
grange, which  has  an  oval  swinmiing 
pool,  a  tennis  court,  and  tasty  Creole 
(and  somewhat  less  impressive 
French)  cuisine  served  on  a  terrace 
by  a  tropical  garden.  Mostly,  howev- 
er, I  used  the  hotel  as  a  jumping-off 
point  for  excursions  to  several 
beaches  within  a  half-hour  drive.  One 
day  I  went  up  to  (irand'  Riviere,  a  fish- 
ing village  on  the  northern  tip  of  Mar- 
tinicjue;  from  there  a  paved  track 
leads  into  the  verdant  hills  that  over- 
hang the  shore  and  eventually,  after  a 
walk  of  two  to  three  hours,  down  to 
the  Caribbean  side  of  the  island. 

For  dinner  one  night  I  ventured 
inland  to  Le  Clolibri,  a  restaurant  run 
by  Marie-Josephe  Palladino.  Sitting 
in  a  well-lighted  room  with  views  of 
the  ocean  shinmiering  in  the  moon- 
light, I  sampled  half  of  f^all.idino's 
remarkable  menu — stuffecf  crabs, 
sea  uichin  on  giant  clamshells, 
steamed  crayfish  served  beneath 
fjouquets  of  ti<)[)ical  flowers.  There 
was  a  fricassee  of  conch,  a  roast  pi- 
geon oo/ing  a  mysteiious  spicy, 
dark,  aml)i()sial  substance;  there  was 
while  wine  and  reel  wine  from 
ii  an(  V,  fruit  sal. id,  and  coconut  flan. 
When  1  got  back,  slighllv  .tips\ .  to 
Habitation  L.igrange,  I  stood  on  the 
wooden  bridge  to  the  tennis  court 


and  watched  the  moonlight  filtering 
thiough  the  manges  trees.  Fhen,  le- 
Jecting  air  conditioning,  I  slept  with 
my  double  French  doors  open  to  the 
moist  breeze  (miracuhnisly,  no  mos- 
quitoes roiled  my  sleep)  and  the  roar 
of  the  cicadas  f^eyond  the  terrace. 

Jean-f .ouis  offers  an  alternative  to 
Lagrange,  even  farther  from  the 
madding  crowd.  On  my  first  morn- 
ing in  Martinicjue  he  took  me  to  two 
small  islands  off  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Thierry  and  Oscar,  where  he  owns 
weather-beaten  nineteenth-centiu  v 
villas  that  he  rents  to  small  groups. 
We  went  by  boat  from  Le  Robert,  out 
past  scrubby  atolls  and  just  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  bav.  The  ishuuls, 
known  as  Les  Ilets  de  I'lmperatrice, 
are  quiet  and  isolated.  We  passed 
Thierry  and  docked  at  Oscar,  then 
climbed  up  a  series  of  stone  steps  to  a 
grassy  promontory  overlooking  the 
cobalt  and  turcpioise  ocean.  In  the 
gardens,  hunnningbirds  were  taking 
dainty  sips  from  the  ardent  orifices 
of  tlie  hibiscus.  The  two-story  villa  it- 
self is  of  dark-stained  wood  with 
wide  verandas,  large  pleasant  white- 
washed rooms,  and  wicker  f  in  iiitine. 
Fhere  is  a  staff  of  three:  a  cook,  <i 
housekeeper,  and  a  boatman  who 
takes  guests  windsurfing,  vvaterski- 
ing,  scuba  diving,  or  swimming  off 
the  coral  reef  that  rings  Mai  tini(|iie. 
1  here  is  also  a  small  black-sand 
beach  on  the  far  end  of  the  island 
where  the  local  people  sometimes 
have  weekend  picnics.  All  of  it,  in- 
cluding meals,  comes  for  roughly 
$200  per  person  per  day. 

I  he  villa  on  Oscar  was  rented  out 
the  day  I  was  there,  so  I  didn't  spend 
the  night.  But  I  stood  on  the  balcony 
and  contemplated  that  vague  line  on 
the  horizon  where  the  sea  meets  the 
sky,  knowing  th.it  it  was  someplace 
out  there  that  Columbus's  wooden 
ship  had  made  its  first  appearance 
490  years  ago.  He  got  there  before 
me,  that  is  true,  but  he  probablv 
didn't  ha\e  as  much  fun.  A 


\'isiliii.s  in/<i)  t/KiImn :  Far  fltihi/a/Kiii  Lii- 
^rfiiio^f  (iiid  Lis  /lets  di-  riinpndtncc.  (SOO) 
63  3-7^1 1 :  /o,  Plantation  Lcyntz,  (SOU) 
366-1 510;  [or  Le  Colihri.  MorNi'-drs-K.vsrs, 
Martitiiquc  (596)  66-91-95. 
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ARIZONA 

Bashas' 

Coast  to  Coast 

Home  Base 

Mega 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

Smitty's 

Southwest  Supermarkets 

CALIFORNIA 

Coast  to  Coast 

Grossman's 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

Staples  Office  Superstore 

Vons 

HAWAII 

Office  Depot 
Sears 

IDAHO 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Sears 

NEVADA 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Honne  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

Vons 

NEW  MEXICO 

Bashas' 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

OREGON 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 

WASHINGTON 

Bartell  Drugs 

Coast  to  Coast 

Ernst  Home  &  Nursery 

Home  Base 

Montgomery  Ward 

Office  Depot 

Sears 
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FOOD 

It  is  the  lii  St  week  of  autumn,  and  my  wife,  Mau,aJ 
I  are  down  on  our  hands  and  knees  in  a  bould  - 
strewn  Maine  field  that  overlooks  the  tidal  estui- 
ies  at  the  end  ot  Pigeon  Hill  Bay.  This  plate  iU 
short  walk  down  the  dirt  road  that  runs  past  our  houS 
and  Matt  came  heie  in  late  summer  to  pick  blueberrij. 
There  are,  in  fact,  a  few  wizened  blueberries  still  to  '» 
found,  the  few  never  uncoveied  by  the  pickers  or  t> 
birds.  But  we're  here  for  wild  mountain  cranberries 

The  midmorning  sky  is  that  pure  translucent  blue  th 
in  Maine  portends  the  arrival  of  cold  weather,  but  it  isn 
yet  cold,  even  though  a  brisk  wind  blows  in  off  the  wat( 
It  brings  with  it  what  I  think  are  seabird  calls,  but  the 
realize  are  the  sounds  of  childi  en  playing  in  the  fan 
yard  down  the  road.  I  also  realize,  my  eyes  coming  to  rcj 
on  Matts  bent  back,  that  1  am  running  on  idle,  lookiil 
about  and  listening,  not  picking.  With  a  sigh,  I  bend  ov. 
and  find  my  hat  on  the  ground.  Its  bottom  is  scattered-  ' 
but  far  from  covered — with  tiny  crimson  berries. 

Wild  mountain  cranbe 
ries.  Despite  their  colo 
thev  aren't  all  that  easy  v 
find.  I  his  is  partly  becau; 
^^^■^  the  blueberry  leaves  ar 

turning  a  brilliant  scarlc 
themselves,  and  partly  b( 
cause  the  leaves  of  the  tin 
cranberry  bushes  arc  y 

Clafoutis,  07ice        ^'^Tp'^  "";*  '"'^'"^^"'y  ^''' 

J  as  holly.  As  conffictmg  pr 

mary  colors  do,  these  vivii 
reds  and  greens  struggle  t' 
cancel  each  othei  out.  Yoi 
see  their  individual  f)righl 

beS:inS  the  day  "ess  clearly  only  when  yo, 

<->  ^  hold  them  separately  ii 

your  hand. 

I  shift  and  notice  witl 
chagrin  that  some  equalh 
visible  crimson  stains  have  appeared  on  the  knees  of  m\ 
pants.  As  a  boy  I  was  a  berrying  fool;  at  forty-eight  th( 
thrill  of  the  hunt  has  pretty  much  evaporated.  Still,  nc 
one  hereabouts  has  yet  thought  of  selling  wild  cranber- 
ries in  pint  cartons  by  the  roadside;  if  we  want  to  eat 
them,  we  have  to  ])ick  them.  POrtunately,  all  we  need  is  a 
modest  amount  to  make  next  morning's  breakfast.  We're 
going  to  have  a  cranberry  clafoutis. 

Clafoutis  (more  and  more  spelled  "clafouti"  these 
days,  perhaps  because  the  "s"  makes  the  word  look  plural 
to  American  eyes)  is  usually  considered  a  dessert.  Origi- 
nating in  the  Limousin  region  of  France,  it  is  traditional- 
ly made  by  filling  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish 
with  stemmed  unpitted  black  cherries,  covering  them 

Peaches,  plums,  and  cherries,  top  left,  and  freshly  picked  berries, 

left,  suit  a  breakfast  clafoutis.  Above  left:  Cranberry  clafoutis 

on  a  spongeware  platter.  Baskets,  table,  enamel  cup,  and  platter  from 

Richard  Mulligan-Sunset  Cottage,  L.A.  Details  see  Resources. 
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^outis,  07ice 
thought  only  to 
end  a  meal,  now 

ins  the  day 
B\  JohnThorne 
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FOOD 

w  ith  a  batter,  and  baking  the  mixture 
in  an  oven.  The  result  is  a  custardy, 
slightly  puffed,  lightly  browned  con- 
fection, dotted  with  soft  fresh  fruit. 
It  is  eaten  warm  or  cool,  dusted  with 
confectioners'  sugar. 

According  to  the  new  Laroiusse  Gas- 
Ironomique,  the  Academic  Fran(;aise 
originally  defined  clafoutis  as  "a  sort 
of  fruit  flan."  This  drew  protests 
from  the  good  citizens  of  Limoges 
which  forced  the  academy  to  rede- 
fine it  as  "a  cake  with  black  cherries." 
Neither  definition  is  very  helpful.  A 
clafoutis  is  neither  a  flan  nor  a  cake — 
nor  for  that  matter  is  it  a  pancake,  as 
American  cookbooks  sometimes 

You  come  closes 
clafoutis  as  a  very 

claim.  You  come  closest  if  you  think 
of  it  as  a  very  custardy  popover  or  a 
puffy  crisp-edged  custard. 

I  should  mention  here  that  food 
writers  often  appropriate  the  name 
and  the  idea  of  fresh  fruit  baked  in  a 
custardy  batter  to  work  out  fantasy 
clafoutis  that  have  only  a  tenuous 
connection  to  the  real  thing.  For  ex- 
ample, in  The  Way  to  Cook  Julia  Child 
makes  a  "pear  clafouti"  by  setting 
poached  pears  in  a  custard-filled 
prebaked  pastry  shell  and  glazing 
the  result  with  apricot  jam.  Jacques 
Pepin's  "blackberry  clafoutis"  in  The 
Art  of  Cooking  is  a  mixture  of  beaten 
eggs,  blackberry  puree,  slivered  al- 
monds, and  raspberry  brandy  baked 
in  a  cream  cheese  dough. 

There  are  many  other  examples, 
but  they  have  not  yet  managed  to 
corrupt  the  original  clafoutis,  which 
remains,  as  Child  herself  calls  it,  "a 
puddinglike  peasanty  dish"  put  to- 
gether out  of  a  few  good  simple 
things.  As  its  honest  self,  it  is  hum- 
bler, less  polished,  less  sharply  fo- 
cused than,  say,  a  cherry  pie,  yet  it  is 
not  so  amorphous  as  a  cherry  pud- 
ding. It  is  the  French  equivalent  of  an 
apple  pan  dowdy  or  a  blueberry 
grunt,  which  is  to  say  that  the  identity 
of  a  clafoutis  is  partly  fixed  and  part- 
ly a  product  of  circumstance. 

This  fruitful  confusion  ties  all  the 


disparate  threads  of  this  piece  to- 
gether: the  autumn  Maine  morning, 
the  wild  mountain  cranberries,  the 
good  citizens  of  Limoges,  the  disar- 
ray of  definitions.  It  explains  the  tra- 
jectory of  circumstances  that  first 
brought  the  clafoutis  into  our  kitch- 
en and  the  reason  it  persuaded  us  to 
keep  it  there,  unlike  the  many  other 
eqiaally  good-tasting  dishes  that  were 
made,  enjoyed,  and  then  forgotten. 
Because  it  isn't  by  accident  that  a  dish 
finds  a  place — a  permanent  place — 
in  any  particular  kitchen. 

I  got  interested  in  the  clafoutis  be- 
cause of  cherries.  I  love  them,  and 
when  they're  in  season,  I  yearn  to  do 

t  if  you  think  of 
custardy  popover 

something  with  them  other  than  eat 
them  out  of  hand.  Sweet  cherries 
don't  bake  all  that  well,  at  least  in 
pies;  cook  them  too  much  and  they 
begin  to  taste  like  prunes.  I  thought 
that  the  quicker-cooking  clafoutis 
might  capture  that  unique  meaty 
sweetness  before  it  slipped  away. 

I  had  just  met  Matt  when  that 
thought  occurred  to  me,  and  the  cla- 
foutis was  one  of  the  first  dishes  we 
worked  on  together.  We  simplified 
the  traditional  version  to  accommo- 
date a  temperamental  stove  and  lim- 
ited batterie  de  cuisine  by  heating  the 
butter  in  my  cast-iron  skillet,  rolling 
the  cherries  around  in  it  until  they 
were  glossy  all  over,  and  then  pour- 
ing the  batter  over  them.  The  skillet 
was  put  straight  into  the  oven  for 
twenty  minutes.  This  was  easy  to  do 
and  the  results  were,  well,  good. 

Time  passed.  I  moved  to  Maine; 
Matt  moved  up  with  me;  we  got  mar- 
ried. It  has  taken  us  a  lot  longer  to 
merge  our  two  cuisines  than  our  fiu- 
niture,  but  we  began  to  notice  early 
on  that  we  were  eating  fewer  desserts 
and  getting  more  enjoyment  from 
baking  something  together  for 
breakfast.  We  began  to  wonder  if  our 
clafoutis  wouldn't  make  a  delicious 
not-too-caloric  morning  meal. 

The  batter  of  a  clafoutis  resembles 
that  of  a  popover,  with  this  impor- 


;I 


tant  difference:  you  can  change  tl 
proportions  of  the  clafoutis  battt 
quite  a  bit  and  still  produce  a  clafoi 
tis.  For  instance,  Anne  Willan  make 
a  clafoutis  Limousin  in  French  /?, 
gional  (looking  that   proportional! 
calls  for  half  as  much  flour,  almo.j 
twice  as  much  milk,  and  one  tliin 
again  as  many  eggs  (plus  two  add 
tional  yolks)  as  the  standard  f brmul! 
in  Mastering  the  Art  of  French  Cooking 
Willan  makes  a  very  rich  and  cu 
tardy  clafoutis,  indeed. 

Our  original  research  into  clafouj 
tis  recipes  had  impressed  us  with  thi 
adaptability,  even  though  we  had  fol 
lowed  the  traditional  method  rathe 
closely.  Now,  to  make  it  leaner  an 
less  sweet,  we  reduced  the  amounto 
sugar,  eliminated  butter  from  th 
batter,  and  substituted  low-fat  mil 
for  whole.  We  also  replaced  the  usua 
vanilla  and  licjuor  (typically  cognac,! 
kirsch,  or  rum)  with  lemon  zest  to 
give  what  was  now  a  breakfast  dish  an 
uncomplicated   morning  freshness 
Finally  we  replaced  the  cast-iron  fry 
ing  pan  with  a  nonstick  skillet. 

During  all  this  we  had  no  more  in 
tentif)n  of  making  a  dietetic  dish  than 
we  do  when  we  make  our  cornbread 
with  buttermilk  and  without  sugar 
You  can  make  a  richer,  sweeter  corn- 
bread  if  yom-  taste  runs  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  a  lean  one  may  be  more 
traditional  and  just  as  good.  Our  cla- 
foutis remained  a  clafoutis,  but  it  was 
more  our  clafoutis.  And  something 
else  was  about  to  happen  that  would 
heighten  this  feeling  of  possession. 

By  then  it  was  early  summer;  the 
first  local  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
arriving  at  the  farm  stands.  Most 
people  don't  think  of  Maine  as  plum- 
or  peach-raising coimtry,  and  rightly 
so.  But  these  fruits  do  grow  here;  I 
can  still  remember  the  intensely  lus- 
cious aroma  of  a  pint-size  carton  of 
tiny  plums  for  sale  at  Mount  View 
Fruit  and  Berry  Farm  in  Thorndyke. 
If  cherries  make  a  good  clafoutis,  we 
thought,  why  not  these? 

We  began  to  work  the  fruits  in: 
first  plums,  then  raspberries,  blue- 
berries, and,  later  still,  apples  and 
cranberries.  Our  success  prompted 
us  to  take  a  more  considered  look  at 
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e  invite  you  to  the 
revival  or  a  true-mue 
Englisn  classic. 

The  return  of  Pordiind  Blue 

to  Wed  gwcxxl  Jasper  ware  s 

palette  of  color  has 

inspired  our  new 

collection  of  these 

time -honored  classics, 

which  are  all  designed 

to  bring  a  shade  more 

drama  to  every  setting. 


Wedgwood 


Lord  &  Taylor 


Featured:  Wedgwood  Jasper  ware  humidor.  ©  1992  Wedgwood  Inc.  Wedgwood* 
and  Jasper*  ware  are  registered  trademarks  of  Wedgwood  Ltd.,  England. 
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In  its  new  headquartes 

Go  Silk  showcases 
Timney-Fowler  printli 
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The  greening  of  Go  Silk. 
Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Floating  walls  of  compressed 
wood  shavings  in  the  hall  of 
Go  Silk's  new  headquarters  by 
Tod  Williams  and  Billie  Tsien, 
shirts  and  scarves  from 
Timney-Fowler  for  Go  Silk's 
fall  collection;  Timney-Fowler 
prints  in  the  showroom; 
Gabriela  and  Jerry  Hirsch  of 
Go  Silk.  Details  see  Resources 
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GO  SILK  SENT  RIPPLES  THROUGH  THE  FASHION  INDUSTRY  NINE  YEARS  AGO 

when  it  pioneered  sportswear  in  washed  and  washable  silk.  Thanks  to  Go 
Silk  president  Jerry  Hirsch,  creative  director  Gabriela  Hirsch,  and  vice 
president  John  Badum,  this  soft  yet  durable  fabric,  inspired  by  World 
War  1 1  parachute  silk,  now  rivals  denim  for  weekend  comfort.  More 
recently,  the  ebullient  Badum  introduced  the  Hirsches  to  British 
textile  impresarios  Sue  Timney  and  Grahame  Fowler.  The  result  is  a, 
soon-to-be-expanded  Timney-Fowler  for  Go 
Silk  line  of  shirts  and  scarves  printed  with  the 
duo's  vivid  neoclassical  designs.  This  year's  fall  col- 
lection was  launched  in  Go  Silk's  new  Seventh  Ave- 
nue headquarters,  a  serene  contemporary  space 
designed  by  architects  Tod  Williams  and  Billie 
Tsien.  Working  almost  exclusively  with  recycled 
products,  they  sheathed  the  hall  in  floating  silver- 
leaf  sheets  of  compressed  wood  shavings,  parti- 
tioned the  rooms  with  burgundy  panels  of  the  same 
material,  and  tiled  the  floors  with  maroon  squares  of 
reconstituted  rubber.  "It's  as  ecologically  responsi- 
ble as  the  clothes  are  wearable,"  says  Gabriela. 

BY    WENDY   GOODMAN 
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"YOU   WOULDN'T   HIRE  a  decorator. 

would  you?"  1  remember  the  tone  of  disbelief  With  which 
the  elegant  Mrs.  C,  our  friend  Eleanor's  mother,  asked 
the  question  a  number  of  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  Mrs. 
C.  has  sadly  departed,  leaving  an  interesting  legacy  from 
a  decorating  point  of  view:  an  extraordinary  stone  house 
in  Connecticut  that  was  shown  in  a  leading  decorating 

magazine  (without  a  single  totich  of  a  professional  hand),  one  daughter  who  is  a  licensed  deco- 
rator, and  another  daughter  (our  friend)  who  inherited  a  healthy  share  of  her  mother's  wonderful 
Virginia  furniture  and  her  remarkable  flair.  Not  all  of  us  have  an  instinct  for  creating  memorable 
rooms  as  part  of  our  chromosome  package,  and  thus  we  happily  submit  to  the  ministrations  of  ex- 
perts— and  often  come  away  with  a  heightened  sense  of  balance,  form,  and  finniture.  In  this  issue 
we  feature  the  results  of  collaborations  between  accomplished  designers  and  individuals  of  marked 
visual  sophistication.  Vicente  Wolf  was  blessed  with  clients  Michael  and  Ruth  Binke,  who  have  a 
passion  for  historic  preserx  ation  and  a  wonderftil  Natchez,  Mississippi,  house  they  entrusted  to  his 
'      respectful  modernist  touch.  Bob  Cinrie  and  designer  Carlos  Falchi  are  longtime  friends  with  a  simi- 
1  j      lar  aesthetic,  which  led  them  to  favor  the  same  surprising  chartreuse  for  a  room  in  the  Falchis'  du- 
plex. Barbara  Barry  shared  a  fascination  for  the  American  West  w  ith  Lisa  Specht  and  Ron  Rogers 
;  j      and  translated  it  into  a  cowboy's  dream  of  a  ranch  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  With  a  nod  to  Mrs. 
C.'s  decorating-as-himian-naturc,  we  present  art  historian  Milton  Gendel's  apartment  in  a  Renais- 
sance palazzo  in  Rome  with  its  worldlv  assortment  of  art 
and  objects — and  its  fully  visible  late  twentieth  century 
computer.  Then  there's  stylist  Nicholas  Barberio  and  his 
hideaway  on  an  island  off  Puerto  Rico.  In  our  new  fea- 
ture. Design  Analysis,  decorator  Greg  Jordan  lets  us  in 
on  how  he  puts  a  room  together.  In  answer  to  Mrs.  C.'s 
question,  yes,  I  wotild  hire  and  have  hired  a  decorator — 
with  pleasure — but  I  know  there  are  many  roads,  includ- 
ing private  ones,  to  rooms  with  a  distinctive  style. 


In  their  Natchez  house  the  Burkes  collaborated 
with  designer  Vicente  Wolf.  Details  see  Resources. 
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.  "or  "clarity  and  unity," 
Viccnfe  Wolf  used  the  same 
i^atural  linen,  Schumacher 
%isal,  and  pure  white  paint  in 
the  adjoining  front  parlor 
and  library,  furnished  with  a 
Regency  table,  his  own  club 
chair  and  sofa  for  Henredon, 
and  a  Georgian-style 
armchair  from  Henredon's 
Historic  Natchez  Collection. 
Pillow  fabrics  from  Manuel 
Canovas.  Opposite:  Live  oaks 
shelter  the  1848  plantation 
house.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Natchez  Revival 


A  plantation  house  decorated  by 

Vicente  Wolf  glows  with  the 
aura  of  tradition.  By  Mimi  Read 

Photographs    by    L a n g d o n    Clay 
Produced    by   Anne    Foxley 
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NA  rCHEZ,  MISSISSIPPI,  IS  A  LAND  OF  HULKING  GHOSTLY  ANTEBELLUM 
mansions,  archaic  manners,  and  droll  aristocrats.  Poised  on  high 
bluffs  over  a  misty  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  also  green, 
dramatically  pretty,  and,  most  of  all,  remote. 

Northerners  who  make  their  way  to  Natchez  (population  19,460) 
typically  are  tourists  gleaning  the  area's  consideral^le  surface  beauty 
during  weekend  excursions  hazed  in  mint  juleps  and  mostjuito  net- 
ting. Precious  few,  however,  take  the  time  to  explore  this  Newport  ol 
the  Old  South  at  length.  And  almost  none  decide  to  establish  roots  in 
out-of-the-way  little  Natchez. 

But  Michael  and  Ruth  Burke,  two  New  Yorkers  who  make  it  a  rule 
tocombine  their  careers  with  their  shared  penchant  for  exploration, 
discovered  some  compelling  reasons  to  stay.  First  they  did  some 
business:  Michael,  who  orchestrates  licensing  deals  for  furnitine 
and  accessories  manufacturers,  museums,  and  designers,  arrived 
for  a  quick  tour  in  1977  and  spotted  in  parlors  and  porches  around 
town  pristine  planter's  chairs,  large-scale  damasks,  and  peach-bor- 
dered porcelain  ripe  for  reproduction.  Soon  he  had  launched  the 
Historic  Natchez  Collection,  a  gathering  of  handsome  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-centiuy  southern  designs,  now  being  re-created  by 
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Wolfs  Edwardian-Style  ottoman,  bench  a  la 
Louis  XVI,  and  classic  upholstered  pieces- 
all  for  Henredon— are  gathered  in  the  front 
parlor  before  his  Henredon  mirror  hung 
at  a  slant  to  "reflect  the  furniture  and  draw 
the  eye  back  into  the  room."  Cashmere  throw 
from  Pratesi.  Above  left:  Owners  and  half- 
time  southerners  Michael  and  Ruth  Burke. 
Left:  For  the  center  hall.  Wolf  used  gilded 
restaurant  bases  to  form  a  trio  of  tables. 
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1  icincdoii,  Sclii.i.iaclicr,  Mottahedeh.  and  otiicrs.  Two  \cars  ago 
both  Michael  and  Ruth,  a  former  marketing  executive  with  Bill  Blass 
w  ho  now  collaborates  with  her  husband,  realized  they  wanted  to  do 
more  than  "sell  the  Natchez  lifestvle,"  as  Michael  puts  it.  "Why 
should  we  stay  in  New  York  when  all  we  need  for  our  business  is  a 
phone  and  a  nearby  airport?"  he  reasoned.  Ruth  agreed,  and  with 
the  purchase  of  Richland,  an  1 848  Greek  revival  plantation  house  on 
a  hundred  pastoral  acres,  they  became  part-time  southerners. 

Manhattan-based  designer  Vicente  Wolf  was  innnediately  sum- 
moned to  Natchez  to  help  pull  the  house  togethei .  He  was  enchant- 
ed with  the  Biukes'  property  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  long 
drive,  a  processional  stretch  bordered  by  magnolias,  camellias,  and 
live  oaks  dangling  Spanish  moss.  Conferring  with  architectural  his- 
torians Ron  and  Mimi  Miller  ol  the  Historic  Natchez  Foundation, 
Wolf  preserved  the  generous  central  hall  configuration  of  the  struc- 
ture as  well  as  period  details,  such  as  the  mahogany  finish  cjn  the 
doors.  He  also  lined  much  of  the  downstairs  with  sisal,  which  is,  he 
says,  "Just  like  the  grass  matting  used  for  centuries  on  plantations." 
But  the  traditional  Natchez  statelv  house  look — a  style  that  leans  in 
the  direction  (jf  rococo  revival  settees  stuffed  with  horsehair,  thread- 
bare oriental  rugs,  and  curtains  fit  for  Versailles — was  not  what  the 
Burkes  or  Wolf  had  in  mind.  "We  wanted  to  show  traditionalists  that 
old  houses  can  be  treated  respectfully  without  getting  caught  in  a 
time  warp,"  savs  Wolf. 

In  place  of  the  existing  pastel  pinks  and  blues,  they  painted  the 
walls  undiluted  white.  And  instead  of  fust\  Victoriana,  thev  fur- 
nished the  rooms  with  a  clean  mix  of  the  Burkes'  Anglo-Indian  and 
Knglish  antiques,  selections  from  the  Historic  Natchez  Collection, 
and  an  aiia\  oiW'olf's  own  tailored  modernist  furniture  for  Hen- 
redon — a  group  of  \ersatilc  designs  that  sprang  from  a  licensing 
agreement  i)i()keied,  naturally,  by  Michael  Burke. 

"The  idea  was  to  keep  everything  neutral  so  as  not  to  detract  from 
the  pure  architecture  of  the  house,"  explains  Ruth,  who,  on  a  recent 
Sunday,  floated  into  her  front  parlor  balancing  a  plate  of  ham  bis- 
cuits, another  ol deviletl  eggs,  and  a  tray  of  iced  tea  glasses,  as  if  she 
had  taken  giaciousness  lessons  from  the  locals.  "Vicente  used  the 
same  while  in  every  room,  the  same  gilt-edged  mahogany  frames  on 
all  the  miiiors  and  the  same  paper  bag— colored  linen  on  all  of  the 
(hairs  and  solas."  Indeed  the  house  now  wears  the  decorative  equiv- 
.ilenl  ol  a  Haw  less  .Armani  uniform.  As  Wolf  sees  it,  the  design  is  "like 
a  diamond  ring  worn  spinned  around:  the  gems  are  there,  but 
they're  not  hit  ling  you  over  the  head."  A 
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The  lofty  all-white  dining  room 
showcases  a  collection  of  18th- 
century  Italian  architectural 
engravings  that  echo  the  classical 
lines  of  the  house.  Gothic  chairs, 
one  English,  the  other  American, 
surround  the  glass-topped  table 
Above  lefU  In  the  library  Wolf 
paired  his  Henredon  mahogany- 
franled  mirrors  with  twin  Anglo- 
Indian  chests  and  Chinese  jars. 
The  faience  urn  is  french,  c.  1820. 


V 


Slf's  linen-covered  sleigh  iied  for  Henredon  and  his  gilded  table 
it  at  one  end  of  the  master  bedroom.  Bed  linens  from  Anichini. 
^site  top  Uft:  At  another  end  of  the  room,  a  bust  of  Marie 
toinette  rests  before  a  rnirror  by  Wolf.  Opposite  bottom  left:  A 
er-lined  table  in  a  curtained  dressing  room  niche.  Top  right:  In 
show-room  an  Anglo-Indian  rack  holds  towels  in  front  of  a 
|th  a  cypress  fvoMi.  Right:  The  dressing  room  features 
^        "      >lace,  and  framed  sketches  by  Bill  Blass. 
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t)R  A  CITY  SLICKER,  THE  DR1\L  I'As  l  IK  »KM  ^        li 
elk  grazing  against  a  backdrop  of  Colorado 
mountains  and  sky  might  conjure  up  visions  of 
the  Pondcrosa.  A  rancher's  eye  would  take  in 
le  well-maintained  buck-and-pole  fences  built  to  keep 
1  the  livestock  or,  in  the  local  lingo,  "tinn  any  cow."  Ur- 
du romantic  and  country  pragmatist  alike  would  feel 
wvelcome  at  the  end  of  the  road,  on  the  640-acre  spread 
:alled  Spring  Creek  Ranch.  There  Ron  Rogers,  owner  of 
ogerS'&:  Associates,  a  Los  Angeles  public  relations  and 
narketing  firm,  and  his  wife,  Lisa  Specht,  a  partner  in  a 
restigious  law  firm  and  a  television  legal  commentator, 
lave  built  a  rural  retreat  that  combines  farmhouse  cozi- 
less  with  cowboy  ruggedness. 

Unlike  many  of  his  peers,  Rogers  is  no  Johnnv-come- 
ately  to  the  great  outdoors.  Growing  tip  in  Hollywood's 
mtertainment  world  didn't  prevent  him  fi  om  dreaming 
)f  a  simpler  life.  He  spent  hours  reading  Field  tff  Stream, 
nd  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  was  buying  and  selling 
lorses.  The  chaps  and  spurs  he  wore  as  a  sixteen-year- 
)lcl  riding  in  his  first  rodeo  now  hang  inside  the  entrance 
o  the  house  at  Spring  Creek.  For  city-bred  Specht, 
vhose  hectic  workdays  often  take  her  from  meetings  at 
ler  office  to  taping  sessions  for  spots  on  the  Home 
how  to  speaking  engagements  at  political  functions,  the 
joys  of  life  on  a  ranch  came  as  a  sinprise.  She  had  always 
elt  most  at  home  in  a  streamlined  contemporary  envi- 
ronment,— in  L.  A.  she  and  Rogers  live  in  white-on-white 
rooms — and  never  imagined  she  would  want  to  sur- 


round  herself  with  antiques,  folk  art,  and  quilts. 

When  the  couple  decided  to  scout  for  a  place  in 
Rockies,  privacy  and  a  creek  were  at  the  top  of  their  It. 
The  property  they  acquired  had  both,  but  it  took  iniiji. 
nation  to  see  the  potential  in  overgrown  pastures,  a  sn  |1 
rundown  foreman's  house,  sheds  in  various  stages  of  c 
cay,  and  a  cramped  log  cabin  where  Specht  and  Rog  $ 
ended  up  staying  while  their  own  house  was  under  c(  > 
struction.  Inspiration  for  the  new  homestead  came  fn  j 
a  photograph  they  found  in  an  old  book,  a  picture  oj, 
white  clapboard  farmhouse  with  front  and  back  porch  . 
For  the  design  they  turned  to  architect  Gary  Gilbar.  1 
existing  structures  were  remodeled,  a  hay  barn  was  bu  , 
and  a  tack  room  was  installed  in  a  WPA  supply  shil 
brought  to  Spring  Clreek  on  a  flatbed  truck.  j 

Meanwhile,  Rogers  set  about  buying  horses,  pi^l 
chickens,  a  "starter  set"  of  cattle,  and  a  bull  named  Swcii 
|)ea.  Specht  turned  her  attention  to  design.  With  the  he  ' 
of  decorator  Barbara  Barry,  she  took  on  the  challenge  j 
creating  warm  inviting  rooms  that  "look  like  they've  bcti 
here  for  a  hundred  years — and  are  going  to  be  here  f  oi 
hundred  more."  Rogers  insisted  on  "having  a  plai 
where  you  can  wear  dirty  jeans  and  boots  and  put  yoi 
feet  up  and  not  worry  about  it."  Everyone  agreed  that  tl 
best  plan  was  to  take  the  traditional  farmhouse  as  a  iiux 
el  and  redefine  it:  ceilings  higher,  kitchen  brighter,  -.s  i 
dows  larger  to  let  in  the  "high  country"  sunshine. 

This  redefinition  also  translated  into  a  gentle  eclec 
cism.  The  living  room  coml)ines  Stickley  rockers,  an  ol 
fashioned  sofa  updated  with  Ralph  Lauren  blankd 
fabric,  a  well-worn  Mexican  door  turned  into  a  coffee  t; 
ble,  a  onetime  chicken  incubator  reworked  into  an  en 
table,  a  fire  screen  based  on  a  Thomas  Molesworth  d 
sign  but  reinterpreted  by  a  local  craftsman,  a  few  choici 
Monterey  pieces,  and  a  frontier-era  shotgun  over  th 
fireplace.  Specht  explored  swap  meets,  thrift  shops,  an 
antiques  stores  in  California  and  Colorado  to  come  u 
with  the  right  ranch  accessories. 

Among  her  favorite  finds  are  the  bronzed  child's  co 
b(jy  boots,  inscribed  "To  Uncle  Joe  from  Chickie,"  whic 
she  uses  as  bookends,  and  the  mural-size  cowboy  paint 
ing  that  for  years  hung  in  a  bar  in  Salinas.  A  collection  o 
rag  dolls  is  displayed  in  one  of  the  guest  bedrooms  an 
an  array  of  rolling  pins  hangs  from  a  kitchen  cupboard—' 
an  homage  to  the  domestic  side  of  ranching.  "Ever)! 
room  in  this  house  is  about  small  moments,"  says  Barry 
"life  on  an  intimate  scale  that  acts  as  a  counterpoint  to  the 
background  drama  of  the  Rockies." 

The  success  of  these  interiors  comes  down  to  a  balance 
of  coziness  and  open  space  that  avoids  clutter  as  well  as 
still-life  austerity.  The  desire  for  balance  also  led  to  a 
shift  of  mood  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  second 
level.  As  you  ascend,  hard  angles  and  wood  surfaces  give 
way  to  curves  and  softer  textures,  providing  what  Barry 
describes  as  the  "pampering  one  needs  after  an  active 
day  outdoors."  Garnet-colored  carpeting  with  a  subtle 
floral  pattern,  used  everywhere    (Continued  on  page  19H) 
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IN  THE  ENTRY  HALL.  BELOW  A  VIEW  OF  ANCIENT 
Rome  by  Pierre-Antoine  Demachy,  red-figure 
(ireek  vases  flanked  by  towering  Etruscan  jars 
line  a  Frencii  Empire  console  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  I'o  one  side,  an  eighteenth-century  bust 
of  Louis  XIV  stands  in  a  well-proportioned 
stairwell  hung  with  architectural  capriccio 
paintings  by  such  masters  as  Hubert  Robert  and  Gio- 
vanni Paolo  Pannini.  At  the  far  end  ol  tiie  hall  a  doorway 
into  the  Ii\  ing  room  frames  a  large  abstract  canvas  by  Cu- 
ban modernist  Wifredo  Lam,  next  to  a  late  Picasso. 

The  historical  lange  of  these  glimpses  and  the  subtle 
play  ol  period  styles  and  their  interpretations  and  rein- 
ler|)i('tations — all  against  a  giound  of  striped  wallpaper 
in  |)<ile  wai  ni  coloi  s — provide  an  a|)t  introduction  to  this 
elegant  Park  Avenue  duplex  apartment  by  Parisian  dec- 
orator i'ran(^()is  C-atroux. 

Like  galleries  in  a  museum,  each  olthe  main  rooms  on 
the  lirsl  floor  displays  one  significant  period  and  histori- 
cal style.  "We  started  with  an  impressive  collection  of 
paintings  that  I  ai  langed  by  theme,"  says  Cat  roux.  "It  is  a 
vast  (<)ll('(  lion.  We  dec  ided  to  divide  it  and  use  a  differ- 
ent aspect  lore.K  h  loom" — modern  paintings  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  seasc  a|)es  in  the  library,  seventeenth-century 
Diilc  h  still  lifcs  and  l.mdsc  a])es  in  the  dining  room. 

Wh.it  tics  these  distinc  t  rooms  together  is  an  educated 
taste,  a  llaii  foi  unexpcc  ted  juxtapositions,  and  a  high 
clegice  of  c  lalismanship  on  the  part  of  the  contractor. 


Steven  Heller  of  C^ardinal  Properties,  and  Parisian  dec 
rative  artist  Laurent  Beuffe,  whose  team  of  painters  d( 
voted  nearly  three  months  to  the  project.  Ileie  the  a 
does  not  simply  embellish  the  interiors  but  provides  th 
foundation  for  the  overall  design.  Conversely,  the  decc 
rative  scheme — which  relies,  Catroux  explains,  on  a  fc 
fabrics  treated  in  different  ways  and  on  the  "architcctui 
al  parti  pris  of  lots  of  Adam  moldings,  panels,  cornice; 
doorways,  and  pediments,  which  for  me  is  typical  oli 
New  York" — provides  a  vivid  context  for  the  art. 

In  the  dining  room,  Dutch  paintings  of  a  dcjmesti 
scale  and  intimate  character  hang  in  their  simple  dar 
frames  against  panels  of  trompe  I'oeil  tortoiseshell,  ebo 
ny,  ivory,  and  rosewood.  The  faux  painting  by  Beiiff' 
and  his  crew  was  inspired  in  part  by  the  important  seven 
teenth-century  Italian  inlaid  cabinet  against  one  wall  am 
in  part,  says  Catroux,  by  his  research  into  Dutch  interior 
of  the  period.  Eighteenth-century  Portuguese  paintec 
chairs  with  chinoiserie,  an  austere  English  Regency  tabic 

Three  Lam  paintings  fiang  over  a  sofa,  above.  A  team  of  artists 
led  by  Laurent  Beuffe  painted  tfie  trompe  foeil  frieze  and  dadc 
and  stenciled  designs  on  tfie  sisal  carpet.  Catroux  designed 
the  two  coffee  tables,  mounting  iVth-century  tops  on  curved 
bronze  legs.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left:  Carpeaux's 
terra-cotta  Th£  Bather  in  the  Shell  near  a  door  opening  into  the 
antique  pine  library.  A  17th-century  Italian  ebony,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  ivory  cabinet  in  the  dining  room.  Two  Legers  above 
a  chair  from  the  Chateau  de  Compiegne  and  an  18th-cenlury 
Levasseur  commode.  Picasso's  Femme  au  chapeatt,  1962. 
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iKe  galleries  in  a 


main  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  displays 
one  significant  perioc 
•nd  historical  style 
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A  superlative  display 
of  faux  bois  painting 
envelops  the  dining 
room,  where  Catroux 
'     has  arranged  the 
owners'  17th-ce«||Hy 
Dutch  landscapes  arid 
still  lifes.  Portuguese 
^.     paint^  chairs 
.|«^v  surround  the  English 
Regency  dining  table, 
^    which  is  set  with 
I-       18th-century  porcelain 
^;■-      and  Georgian  silver. 


w'      i&j 


set  with  eighteenth-century  blue  and  white  Conipagnie 
cles  Incles  porcelain  and  Cieorgian  sil\er.  and  a  Persian 
rug  complete  the  richly  detailed  ef  led. 

The  living  looni,  in  contrast,  is  spacious  and  light,  with 
large  w  indows  and  yellow  walls.  Here  Cati oux  has  taken 
clues  Ironi  the  original  Adam-style  ceiling  and  mantel 
and  elaborated  on  the  (ireek  motifs  used  on  the  impos- 
ing coffee  table.  Aioinid  the  doors  into  the  library.  Hell- 
er's carpenters  built 
neoclassical  moldings 
and  entablatures,  fol- 
lowing detailed  draw- 
ings prepared  by  New 
\ Ork  architect  Boris 
B  a  r  a  n  o  \  i  c  h .  A  r  o  u  n  d 
the  top  ot  the  walls 
Beuffe's  painters  creat- 
ed a  faux  marble  border 
and  neoclassical  frieze, 
and  around  the  bottom 
a  trompe  I'oeil  dado  that 
alternates  bosses  with 
geometric  motifs  relat- 
ed to  the  Cireek  key  fret 
on  the  coffee  table.  On 
the  floor  is  a  refreshing 
sisal  carpet  on  whic  li 
Beuffe  stenciled  a  bol- 
der based  on  the  room's 
egg  and  dart  moldings 
and  a  central  medallion 
and  palmettes  reminis- 
cent of  the  table  legs  and 
the  original  plaster  re- 
liefs on  the  ceiling. 

I  hese  classical  refer- 
ences set  up  an  interest- 
ing tension  with  the  loose  absli  actions  of  the  modern 
paintings  on  the  walls.  The  primitive  organic  forms  of  six 
Wif  redo  Lam  canvases — a  rare  group  to  find  in  private 
hands  in  New  \'ork — are  complemented  by  a  late  Picasso 
head,  a  Dali,  a  charming  M  'gritte  of  a  bicycle,  two  dy- 
namic Legers,  and  a  small  pictui e  by  the  Biazilian  artist 
Candido  Portinari.  Fi  amed  in  traditional  gilded  and  eb- 
oni/ed  wood,  these  paintings  are  placed  in  suth  a  way 
that  theii  strength  conti  ibutes  to  the  whole  scheme. 

(-alioux  himseHdesigned  most  ot  the  chairs  and  sofas 
and  li.id  ilicm  upholstered  in  French  silks.  For  the  cur- 
tains and  one  sofa  he  used  a  gray  blue  silk  with  bands  of 
stripes  in  colors  close  to  those  in  the  tiompe  I'oeil  decora- 
tion; these  same  striped  bands  are  ap])lic|uc;d  on  the 
c  ushions  of  I  he  oversize  ottomans  to  emphasize  their 
simple  foi  nis.  f  he  third  major  fabi  ic,  a  stylized  floral  on 
a  pail  olaiinc  hairs,  combines  with  the  graphic  carpet  to 
add  <i  playful  note  to  the  room. 

Ill  I  lie  next  room  a  complete  antique  English  pine  li- 
1)1  .irv  pure  Iiased  f  roni  V.  Crowther  &  Son  in  London  was 


installed  by  Ciowther's  craftsmen  and  by  Heller's  cr< 
who  also  concealed  part  of  the  air  conditioning  systeir  j 
the  dentil  molding.  The  warm  wood  sets  off  the  ownc 
collection  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Dui  i 
and  English  marine  paintings. 

Upstairs  the  space  was  substantially  reconfigured 
Baranovich  during  the  fourteen-month  lenovation 
make  way  for  two  dressing  rooms,  one  paneled  in  nii 

hogany,  the  other  c 
tagonal  in  plan.  In  t 
master  bedroom  ( 
troux  chose  to  cover  il 
walls  with  a  subtly  tc 
tured  fabric  and  tl 
bed,  windows,  and  tv 
fioor-to-ceiling  fold! 
screens  with  a  fancifi 
PTench  document  pri 
of  birds  and  flowerl 
swags  and  urns.  On  t! 
sofa  this  arabesque  c 
ton  is  comf)ined  with 
1  elatecf  pattern  on 
smaller  scale.  Togetht 
these  fabrics  make  ih 
room  a  (juiet  and  ini 
mate  retreat  from  th 
busy  streets  outside. 

I  he  success  of  thi 
.ipaitment  reflects 
seamless  aesthetic  allil 
ance  between  decorato 
and  clients.  "I  know  th 
owners  very  well,"  say 
Oatroux.  "They  ar 
good  friends  of  mine 
and  they  know  m  i| 
w(jrk.  It  is  very  important  that  there  is  an  element  oj 
complicity  between  the  client  and  the  decorator;  they 
have  to  ti  ust  you  and  trust  that  you  understand  them." 

Like  the  architectural  fantasies  of  the  seventeenth! 
and  eighteenth-century  paintings  that  grace  the  stairwell 
and  entrance  hall,  where  the  artists  beguile  us  by  inte- 
grating existing  architectural  monuments  and  natural 
elements  into  an  imaginary  landscape  all  their  own,  sol 
has  Catroux  integrated  his  clients'  large  and  varied  col- 
lections and  his  own  designs  into  a  residence  that  is  at 
once  sensuous  and  harmonious.  A 

A  19th-century  Frencfi  mafiogany  console  tfiat  pays  homage  to 
ancient  Egypt,  above,  holds  antique  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases. 
The  painting  of  imperial  Rome  by  Pierre-Antoine  Demachy  is 
one  of  a  group  of  17th-  and  18th-century  architectural  fantasies 
in  the  entry  hall  and  stairwell,  opposite  below.  The  18th-century 
terra-cotta  bust  of  Louis  XIV  is  from  Didier  Aaron,  NYC. 
Opposite  above:  In  the  master  bedroom  Catroux  used  a  pair  of 
Clarence  House  prints  for  the  curtains,  bed,  screen,  and  sofa 
and  a  Manuel  Canovas  fabric  for  the  walls.  The  two  Louis  XVI 
armchairs  are  covered  in  gaufre  velvet.  Carpet  from  Stark. 
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The  Reign  of 
Helena  Rubinstein 

Despots  worthy  of  their  title 

HAVE  ALWAYS  PRESIDED  OVER  A  TASTE  AL 
THEIR  OWN,  AND  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN,  EMPRESS  Ol 

BEAUTY,  WAS  NO  EXCEPTION.  IF  THE  RUBINSTEIN  STYLE  DID  NO 


catch  on  as  universally  as  Louis  XV's  or  Napoleon's,  it  is 
because,  to  quote  Vogue  in  1938,she  was  "an  adventurous 
soul  who  deviates  from  established  routes."  In  other 
words,  her  taste  veered  toward  the  fantastically  idiosyn- 
cratic. The  scale  of  her  houses — numbering  up  to  seven 
at  a  time — the  vastness  of  her  collections,  and  the  scope 
of  her  empire  (all  in  inverse  proportion  to  her  four-foot, 
ten-inch  frame)  bring  to  mind  Orson  Welles's  Citizen 
Kane.  While  Rubinstein  did  not  utter  "rosebud" — or 
even  "rose  water" — upon  expiring,  she  did  take  with  her 
the  meaning  of  Creme  Valaze,  the  enigmatic  name  of  her 
first  face  cream,  which,  as  a  willful  young  Polish  emigre, 
she  introduced  to  Australia  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  By 
the  end  of  her  life  more  than  six  decades  later,  Rubin- 
stein's original  twelve  jars  of  Valaze  had  proliferated  into 
a  line  of  five  hundred  products  manufactured  by  a  beau- 
ty conglomerate  employing  30,000  people  in  one  hun- 
dred countries.  All  of  which  generated  a  fortune  that 
reportedly  made  her  the  richest  woman  in  America. 

Endowed  with  what  Henry  James  has  called  a  "mon- 
strous vitality,"  Rubinstein  worked  ceaselessly,  slept  lit- 
tle, and  still  had  plenty  of  energy  left  to  fuel  her  other 
passions — collecting  and  decorating.  In  her  autobiogra- 
phy, M}"  L//(^/o?\6foui'y,  Ru- 
binstein proudly  recounts 
how,  with  a  stroke  of  Scar- 
lett O'Hara-like  resource- 
fulness, she  whipped  up 
curtains  for  her  first  salon, 
in  Melbourne,  "from  the 
lovely  white  full-skirted 
dresses  I  had  brought  from 
Poland."  The  three  rooms 
looked  "light  and  friendly 
and  attractive."  By  the  time 
she  opened  the  London 
branch  of  her  Salons  de 
Beaute  Valaze  in  1908,  the 
glamorous  entrepreneur 
had  traded  in  "light  and 
friendly"  for  "warm  and 


passionate."  Her  husband-to-be,  literal 
patron  Edward  Titus,  had  taken  her  to  see  the  Balle 
Russes,  and  there  was  no  turning  back.  "The  electil 
combinations  of  purple  and  magenta,  orange  and  ye 
low,  black  and  gold"  in  set  designs  by  Leon  Bakst  ar 
Alexandre  Benois  excited  her  "beyond  measure."  All 
other  Ballets  Russes  enthusiast,  Paul  Poiret,  who  deci 
rated  her  first  Paris  salon,  also  inspired  her  exotl 
sensibility.  Rubinstein  (later  known  simply  as  Madame  I 
her  familiars)  was  discovering  with  a  vengeance  what  tl 
philosopher  Francis  Bacon  had  proposed  long  age 
there  is  no  beauty  without  strangeness. 

A  law  unto  herself  concerning  color — and  everythir 
else — Madame  became  famous  for  her  chromatic  tabi 
settings  while  entertaining  her  smart  new  Londoj 
friends.  She  would  lay  out  a  pink  dinner  service  on  whicl 
guests  ate  "an  all-pink  meal  of  salmon,  followed  by  sal 
gnant  roast  beef,  and  then  strawberry  mousse.  .  .with 
vin  rose,"  she  wrote  in  her  autobiography.  Among  thi 
regulars  at  Rubinstein's  color-coordinated  dinners  wal 
sculptor  Jacob  Epstein,  who  introduced  her  to  AfricaJ 
art.  Bidding  at  auction,  she  relied  on  his  eyes  and  hej 
swelling  pocketbook.  Out  f)f  this  friendly  collaboratioij 

grew  one  of  the  finest  coll 
lections  of  tribal  sculpturd 
ever  assembled.  But  hei 
most  celebrated  collectina 
coup  during  the  prewai 
London  years  was  hei 
clean  sweep  of  a  compre- 
hensive 1911  Elie  Nadel- 
man  sculpture  exhibition. 
As  Lincoln  Kirstein  wrote, 
"She  did  not  acquire  mere- 
ly one  or  two  heads;  she 
purchased  the  entire  exhi- 
bition outright."  Nadel- 
man's  suave  marble  figures 
became — like  her  African 
art — fixtures  in  all  of  her 
residences.  Phalanxes  of 


By  Amy  Fine  Collins 


them  commanded  the  entrance  hall  in  her  New  York 
penthouse,  and  they  showed  up  in  pubhcity  shots,  their 
idealized  visages  paired  with  Madame's  less  regular  but 
e(]ually  monimiental  profile. 

Before  World  War  I  Rubinstein  moved  to  Paris,  where 
she  was  taken  up  by  salonniere  Misia  Natanson,  who 
urged  her  to  commission  portraits  from  avant-garde  art- 
ists. By  the  end  of  her  life  Rubinstein  had  sat  for  over 
twenty  likenesses.  "Good  for  publicity,  good  investment, 
good  for  all  the  empty  walls!"  she  pronounced.  One  of 
the  most  striking  portraits  is  Marie  Laurencin's  1934 
canvas  of  Rubinstein  as  an  Indian  maharanec.  No  doubt 
the  conceit  was  inspired  by  the  combination  of  her  jet 
hair,  bulbous  pearls,  and  mammoth  cabochons  flashing 
like  traffic  lights  on  her  wrists  and  fingers.  Salvador  Dali 
painted  the  beauty  emnress  as  a  feminine  Prometheus, 
chained  to  a  roc  k  by  her  glittering  emerald  ropes.  But 
Madame  was  not  as  enslaved  by  her  trinkets  as  the  surre- 
alist imagined.  Never  tidy,  she  stashed  her  baubles  under 
her  bed  in  a  giant  Hattie  C-arnegie  dress  box — beneath 
several  old  girtlles.  An  assistant  later  improved  upon  this 
method  by  organizing  her  booty  alphabetically  in  a  filing 
cabinet — D  for  diamonds,  R  for  rubies,  etc. 

Soon  after  the  war,  Rubinstein  and  Edward  Titus — 
whose  Black  Manikin  Press  published  D.  H.  Lawrence — 
built  an  apartment  house  in  Montparnasse  designed  by 
leading  modernist  architect  Bruno  Elkouken.  "One  of 
the  first  modern  houses  in  Paris,"  according  to  Ma- 
dame's nephew,  Oscar  Kolin,  it  boasted  among  other 


le  pant)n  wifrPrans 
her  terrace  on  the  lie  Saint-Louis. 


Her  style  veered  between  "Byzantium  and  the  flea  market" 


amenities  a  25()-seat  theater  where  Titus's  playwright 
friends  staged  productions.  Nearby,  at  the  Dome  cafe, 
Modigliani  hawked  his  pictures  for  a  few  francs.  "I  have 
always  preferred  buying  directly  from  the  artist,"  pro- 
claimed Rubinstein,  whose  divining-rod  instincts,  still 
intact  years  later,  led  her  to  an  unknown  Willem  de 
Kooning's  studio  door.  "Titus  collected  artists,"  Rubin- 
stein (luipped.  "I  collected  art."  Unfortunately  for  her, 
he  also  collected  mistresses. 

By  the  lime  fitus  left  her,  Rubinstein  had  already 
planned  an  immense  new  Paris  apartment  building  on 
the  ilc  Saint-Louis.  The  sleek  but  austere  structure,  de- 
signed by  the  fashionable  art  deco  architect  Louis  Siie, 
l)lciuled  so  gracefully  with  the  neighboring  Louis  Le  Van 
houses  it  won  a  prize  for  the  best  construction  of  1937. 
Patrick  O'Higgins,  author  of  the  h'iogra.phy  Madame,  de- 
scribed its  crowning  glory,  a  spectacular  rocjf  garden: 
"At  one  end,  (here  was  a  tiered  fountain  larger  than  the 
average  Hollywood  swimming  pool.  At  the  opposite  end, 
across  a  hundred  yards  of  marble,  a  mirrored  recess  re- 
flected various  pieces  of  statuary  through  a  bower  of  ev- 
ergreens." Beneath,  "extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  was  nearly  every  Parisian  landmark  known  to  the 
world."  Dubbed  the  "most  expensive  view  in  Paris,"  it 
tempoiarily  cured  Andic'  (('.untiniicd  on  page  198} 
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The  classic  and 
the  offbeat  mingle 
comfortably  in  the 
Falchi  family  room 
where  Scottish 
chairs  rest  before  a 
Turkish  ammunition 
trunk  turned  coffee 
table,  all  from 
J.  Garvin  Mecking, 
NYC.  The  arm- 
chair is  in  the  same 
leather  used  for 
Carlos  Falchi  hand- 
bags. Below  insets: 
Juliet  and  Katie 
frolic  in  the  master 
bedroom.  Wallpaper 
and  curtain  fabric 
from  Clarence  House. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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For  accessories  designer^ 
Carlos  Falchi  and  his  fa 


Bob  Cu    -  = 
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Photographs   by   Michael   Mundy 
Produced   by  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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Irs  c;ai.i.f.d  wild  villa 
style — designer  C^arlos  Fal- 
chi  and  his  wife,  Missy,  in- 
vented the  term  because 
their  Greenwich  V'ilhige 
duplex  fit  no  known  design 
pige(mhole.  In  theory,  tlie 
style's  mix  of  colors,  textures,  and 
offbeat  collections  is  overwlielming; 
in  person,  it  makes  perfect  sense. 
Touring  the  Palchis'  rooms,  you 
wonder  why  more  people  don't  plant 
Anasazi  pots,  1920s  pocketbooks, 
and  statues  of  Mickey  Mouse  on  li- 
brary shelves;  why  more  people  don't 
furnish  chartreuse  living  rooms  with 
twig-brown  189()s  curtains,  nearly- 
neon  Aubussons.  and  the  most  mini- 
mal of  1950s  black  metal  tables. 

"The  rooms  are  a  bit  crazy  and  ec- 
centric, but  also  comfortable  and 
easy,"  says  their  designer.  Bob  (Itn- 
rie,  who  worked  with  his  two  long- 
time assistants,  Richard  Lee  and 
Philip  Ckjzzi.  Notes  Lee,  "We  hooked 
the  Palchis'  collections  together  with 
strong  (olors  so  everything  sits  in  its 
place  and  nothing  jumps  out  at  you." 
Brazilian-born,  Carlos  has  de- 
signed accessories  in  New  York  since 
1964,  and,  as  befits  his  apartment's 
decor,  his  hue  and  texture  combina- 
tions are  just  short  of  outrageous. 
Wavy  stripes  of  smooth  and  coarse 
snakeskin  crisscross  Falchi  wallets; 
patches  of  black  and  white  cowhide 
interrupt  crimson  satchels.  Missy 
and  Carlos  woi  k  together  when 
they're  not  tending  to  their  daugh- 
ters, Katie,  eight,  and  Juliet,  six.  But 
they  sometimes  depart  on  matters  of 
taste.  The  self-described  "less  adven- 
turous  buyer"  in  the  family.  Missy 
gravitates  toward  the  classics:  her 
first  acquisition,  at  age  fourteen,  was 
an  Edward  Curtis  portrait  of  a  Pueb- 
lo gii  1  which  hangs  in  tlie  downstairs 

Nothing  goes  togetfier,  and  tfiat's  what 
makes  it  successful,"  says  Bob  Currie  of 
the  chartreuse  living  room.  Mi.ssy  Falchi 
inherited  the  193()s  boudoir  chairs  (their 
bubblegum-pink  taffeta  now  replaced 
by  a  Brunschwig  wool  stripe),  which  are 
surrounded  by  curtains  of  English 
aesthetic  movement  fabric,  art  nouveau 
wall  sconces  from  Marvin  Alexander, 
NYC,  and  a  nearly-neon  Aubusson  carpet 
found  at  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC. 
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Currie's  clients  surpassed  his  fondest  hopes: 

offered  living  room  color  choices, 

they  pointed  unhesitatingly  to  chartreuse 


hall.  Carlos,  on  the  other  hand, 
brings  home  whatever  pleases  him, 
be  it  a  bentwood  library  chair  with 
flowing  arms,  a  Japanese  bowl  glazed 
to  look  like  cooled  lava,  or  a  Pre- 
Raphaelite  portrait  of  a  mad  Ophel- 
ia. Missy  relegated  that  picture  to  a 
red  velvet  easel  in  a  bathroom.  The 
ancient  Thai  clay  urns  scattered 
throughout  the  apartment,  howev- 
er, are  her  doing,  and  she  and  Carlos 
heartily  agreed  on  the  busts  of 
F.  Scott  and  Zelda  Fitzgerald  as  satyr 
and  nymph  that  turned  up  at  a  Man- 
hattan salvage  store  and  now  flank 
the  dining  room  fireplace. 

Both  husband  and  wife  have  been 
friends  and  fans  of  Currie's  for 
years — Carlos  met  him  while  selling 


handlxigs  to  Bcndcl's  m  the  sevci 
tics,  when  Currie  was  the  store's  di 
sign  directcjr.  Currie  has  sinci 
created  the  spare  haunting  sets  fo 
Calvin  Klein's  Obsession  commer 
cials;  designed  lush  backdrops  fo 
the  Metropolitan  Museum's  "Th^ 
Age  of  Napoleon"  show;  and  orches 
trated  dozens  of  apartments.  In  ev 
ery  project  his  trademark  whims) 
shines  through,  whether  its  an  unex 
pected  juxtaposition  of  romantic  ant 
minimal  styles  or  a  preposterousl) 
big  vase  or  globe.  "Bob  doesn't  want 
you  to  take  his  rooms  too  seriously, 
he  wants  you  to  live  in  them,"  says 
Missy,  who  has  not  discouraged  her 

In  the  living  room,  above,  framed  1851 
Italian  opera  sketches  form  a  willfully 
irregular  pattern  above  a  Victorian 
chaise  from  Ann  Morris  Antiques,  NYC. 
The  side  chair  is  English  Regency. 
Left:  A  triple  gourd  lamp  from  Marvin 
Alexander  towers  over  an  eccentric 
lion-paw  stool  that  Carlos  purchased 
years  ago  at  a  flea  market  in  Paris. 


of  F.  Scott  and  Zelda 
i  erald  as  satyr  and  nym 
1:  :  the  dining  room  mantel 
ii   with  pots  of  thriving 
:o  ove.  A  Herend  tureen 
«  s  as  a  centerpiece  under 
1  uis  XIII  chandelier  from 
rl  [.  Luther,  NYC.  The 
ii  -century  Italian  chairs  are 
n  Clarence  House  stripe. 


daughters  from  jumping  on  the  beds 
or  bringing  the  Thai  pottery  to 
school  for  show-and-tell. 

When  the  Falchis  found  their  town 
house  apartment  six  years  ago,  its 
two  floors  had  been  chopped  into 
four  units.  Currie  and  staff  stream- 
Hned  the  space  into  living  room, 
kitchen,  dining  room,  and  library  on 
the  parlor  floor  and  bedrooms  and  a 
family  room  at  the  garden  level.  The 
Falchis,  in  the  meantime,  shipped  al- 
most all  of  their  furniture  to  their 
country  house  on  Long  Island,  keep- 
ing only  a  favorite  set  of  stools  with 
carved  swags  crowning  their  gilded 
lion  legs  (a  Carlos  flea  market  find) 
and  a  pair  of  overstuffed  boudoir 
chairs  (heirlooms  from  Missy's  great- 
aunt)  that  Currie  calls  "insane  and 
quite  wonderful." 

To  fill  the  rest  of  the  apartment, 
the  Falchis  and  Currie  haunted  local 
antiques  shops  for  years.  Currie  then 
took  months  to  position  each  piece — 
no  one  can  remember  how  many 
times  the  living  room  chaise  moved 
from  wall  to  wall.  Midway  through 
the  project,  Currie  even  watched  his 
clients  surpass  his  fondest  hopes: 
when  presented  with  an  array  of  col- 
or samples  for  the  living  room,  both 
husband  and  wife  pointed  unhesitat- 
ingly to  chartreuse. 

Now  infused  with  Currie  wit,  the 
apartment  boasts  a  vintage  carpet- 
bag stuffed  with  foam  which  serves 
as  a  family  room  bench  and  floral 
wallhangings  that  make  the  red  mas- 
ter bedroom  feel  like  a  gypsy  cara- 
van. The  Falchis  love  to  wander  from 
room  to  room,  here  stroking  a  velvet 
sofa,  there  admiring  an  1850s  sketch 
of  Italian  opera  costumes  so  unin- 
tended for  framing  the  edges  are 
torn  and  the  images  half  erased.  Says 
Carlos,  patting  his  belly,  "The  whole 
place  feels  good  right  here."  A 

Currie  outfitted  the  library  witfi  striped 
wali|)aper,  trim  cherrywood  book- 
shelves, tabinets,  and  door  frames,  and 
a  fern-patterned  carpet  from  Stark.  The 
Falthis  discreetly  mix  books  with  a 
few  of  their  favorite  objects,  including 
a  pair  of  feet-form  shoes  that  were 
a  gift  from  Pierre  Cardin.  The  vintage 
William  Morris  fabric  on  the  Thonet 
chair  came  from  Clora  Ginsburg,  NYC. 
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ON  PAINTED  FINISHES 

"To  introduce  pattern  into 
the  living  room,  I  sketched 
batik-style  designs  and  my 
associate,  Patrick  Moultney, 
brushed  them  onto  pillows." 


DESIGN    ANALYSIS 


The  Making  of  a  Room 

Decorator  Greg  Jordan  explains  how  an 
idea  becomes  a  place  to  live.  By  Dana  Cowin 


Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 


AFTER  A  FOUR-YEAR  S  I  RUCGLE  TO  FIGURE  OUT  THE 
iieaning  of  life,  I  had  a  little  talk  with  the  universe.  'I 
leed  a  sign,'  I  said.  'I've  pretty  much  had  it.'  The  next 
lay,  out  of  the  blue,  two  acquaintances  called  and  asked 
lie  to  decorate  their  houses.  'That's  it,'  I  said.  'That's  the 
.ign.'  "  And  so  twenty-nine-year-old  Greg  Jordan  tied  a 
)andanna  around  his  coming-of-age  novel,  put  aside  no- 
ions  of  being  a  screenwriter,  and  dedicated  himself  full- 
time  to  decorating. 

Although  Jordan's  decision  to  join  the  profession  was 
made  literally  overnight,  his  upbringing  in  a  family  of 
uncommonly  handy,  there's-nothing-we-can't-do  peo- 
|)le  made  his  choice  singularly  suitable.  By  the  time  he 
left  his  home  in  rural  Louisiana  for  Wabash  College  in 
Indiana,  his  grandmother  had  taught  him  how  to  sew 
and  arrange  flowers;  his  contractor  grandfather  had 
hired  him  on  bricklaying  crews,  road  crews,  and  carpen- 
try crews;  and  his  mother,  with  her  design  training,  had 
helped  him  draw  house  plans,  complete  down  to  the  light 
sockets.  Painting  and  furniture  making  he  taught  him- 
self in  his  family's  large  backyard  workshop. 

After  college  Jordan  arrived  in  New  York  with  his 
typewriter  and  paid  the  rent,  at  least  in  part,  by  pitching 
m  at  the  decorating  firm  of  Irvine  Sc  Fleming,  where  he 
unwittingly  picked  up  crucial  exposure  to  the  trade.  His 
other  talents  notwithstanding,  he  always  thought  of  him- 
self as  a  writer,  a  worthy  profession,  he  felt,  since  it  of- 
lered  him  the  chance  to  "change  people's  lives." 

Thanks  to  those  two  initial  commissions  in  1986,  Jor- 
dan discovered  that  decorating  also  enables  him  to 
change  lives.  Hiring  him  to  work  on  your  house  means 
being  coaxed  to  confront  the  real  you,  as  in  successful 
psychoanalysis.  And  the  results  are  more  a  revelation  of 
self  in  three  dimensions  than  an  affirmation  of  a  decora- 
tor's signature  style.  When  a  client  told  Jordan  she  didn't 


ON  INSPIRATION  "The  idea  for  my  living  room, 
opposite,  came  to  me  one  night  when  I  was  studying 
a  book  of  Picasso  sketches.  Blowing  up  drawings 
to  cover  the  walls  strikes  me  as  a  bit  audacious,  but 
I  also  love  the  idea  of  art  as  instant  decoration." 
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ON  VERSATILITY  "This  is  an  all-purpose  room — a  living  room,  dining  room,  library,  guest  bedroom  all  in  one. 
The  sofa  is  actually  a  twin  bed  covered  with  cut  velvet  and  painted  pillows.  It's  the  largest  piece  in  the  room, 
and  it  anchors  all  the  furniture  around  it.  The  slipper  chair  with  tartan  trim  is  one  of  a  pair  that  I  love  because 
they're  light  and  versatile:  I  move  them  around  and  sometimes  join  them  to  form  a  sofa.  For  small  dinner  parties 
there's  the  table  covered  with  a  batik  cloth  that  my  grandmother's  sewing  bee  quilted  for  me.  If  I  have  more 
than  six  guests,  the  large  glass-topped  coffee  table  becomes  either  a  buffet  or  a  low  dinner  table.  With  so  much 
else  going  on  in  the  room,  I  didn't  want  my  books  to  take  over,  so  I  designed  four  tapered  bookcases  that  are 
slanted  toward  the  wall  to  make  them  look  smaller  and  painted  white  on  the  sides  to  blend  in.  A  room  has  to  be 
personal  and  not  decorated  for  decorating's  sake.  There's  something  awfully  scary  about  a  place  where  every 
sofa  and  chair  is  draped  with  lap  blankets  puddling  to  the  floor — unless,  of  course,  the  owners  live  in  an  igloo." 


''A  lot  more 
decorating 
happens  by 
accident  than 
most  of  us 
like  to  admit'' 


ON  CURTAINS  "I  wanted  the  living  room  curtains  to  act 
like  a  fourth  wall,  so  I  chose  wool  challis  because  it's 
translucent  without  being  too  sheer.  For  a  finishing  touch 
the  rod  is  made  of  bamboo  (painted  to  look  scorched 
because  I  forgot  to  order  them  that  way)  and  the  rings  are 
gilded  wood.  They're  connected  to  the  curtains  by  hard- 
ware store  brass  key  chains  looped  through  grommets 
punched  into  a  cut-velvet  header.  I  stitched  that  myself, 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a  sewing  machine." 
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)N  MANTELS  "I  continually  change  the  mantel.  In  the 
[lUmmer  it's  a  sort  of  living  still  life  of  plates,  shells,  a 
[|ilded  pear  my  mother  gave  me,  and  eucalyptus  branches 
n  Persian  vases.  Prayer  chairs  made  by  Christopher 
kflaier  in  New  Orleans,  who  modeled  them  after  a  French 
pothic  design  I  admired  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
Cloisters,  are  stacked  with  my  favorite  books  and  my  as 
let  unpublished  novel,  which  I  tied  up  with  a  bandanna. 
\n  the  winter  I  clear  away  everything  except  the  colorful 
Persian  vases  so  I  can  enjoy  the  fire  without  distraction." 


ON  COLOR  "Here's 
the  inspiration  for 
my  brown  apartment: 
I  was  cleaning  out 
my  closets  and 
admiring  the  textures 
and  patinas  of  my 
leather  and  suede 
shoes  and  cowboy 
boots.  I  lined  them 
up  in  the  hall  and 
saw  how  great  all 
the  different  shades 
of  brown  looked 
together.  People  say 
they  hate  brown,  but 
almost  everyone 
who  comes  to  dinner 
here  says  how  cozy 
and  comfortable 
the  apartment  feels, 
down  to  the  brown 
and  white  cotton 
satin  pillows,  below. 
Brown  is  the  color  of 
earth — and  seeds, 
after  all,  grow  in  soil." 


ON  HOW  TO  DRAW  LIKE  PICASSO  "I  discovered  that 
to  copy  a  Picasso  sketch,  you  don't  have  to  be  an  artist; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  rent  an  opaque  projector.  The  image 
is  projected  onto  the  wall  and  traced  with  a  steady  hand 
and  a  grease  pencil.  I  painted  a  simple  square  frame 
with  watered-down  acrylics.  For  the  drawings,  I  started 
using  brown  pencil  on  one  side  of  the  room  but  then 
ran  out,  so  the  other  side  is  black.  A  lot  more  decorating 
happens  by  accident  than  most  of  us  like  to  admit." 
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know  what  her  favorite  color  was,  he  asked  to 
look  in  her  closet.  "There  it  is,"  he  said,  surveying 
her  clothes.  "You  love  red!"  She  agreed  and  the 
collaboration  began. 

Jordan's  rooms  match  his  clients'  dreams. 
They  all  begin  with  a  scene-setting  image  or  idea 
and  are  executed  with  a  strong  sense  of  color  and 
craftsmanship.  At  the  moment,  for  example,  he 
is  working  on  an  apartment  for  a  couple  whose 
favorite  painting,  Van  Gogh's  Women  Picking  Ol- 
ives in  the  Annenberg  Collection,  sets  the  tone — 
literally.  "If  I'd  just  thrown  Van  Gogh  colors  at 
them,  they'd  have  gone,  'L'gh,  I  don't  think  so,'  " 
says  Jordan  in  his  southern  drawl.  'Instead,  I  got 
samples  of  silks  and  satins  in  those  bright  shades. 
I  put  them  on  a  table  with  a  picture  of  the  paint- 
ing, and  the  couple  adored  it."  A  woman  with  a 
"crooked,  fantastic  East  Hampton  cottage"  told 
Jordan  she  longed  for  window  seats  that  "strad- 
dled the  indoors  and  out" — and  the  decorating 
scheme  just  spun  out  from  there. 

Even  when  designing  showhouse  rooms,  he 
creates  itnaginary  characters  and  caters  to  their 
foibles.  This  year  at  Kips  Bay  he  envisioned  a 
"groovy  grandmother  lucky  enough  to  be  enter- 
ing the  second  spring  of  her  life"  and  responded 
to  "her  request  for  a  pretty  suite  in  clear  strong 
colors  such  as  turquoise  and  celadon." 

Jordan's  technicjue  doesn't  change  when  he's 
his  own  client.  The  theme  for  his  East  Side  rental, 
which  he  describes  as  a  "design  laboratory  or  a 
stage  set  for  a  crazy  person,"  occurred  to  him  one 
night  when  he  was  "studying"  The  Sketchbooks  of 
Picasso.  He  decided  he  would  use  brown  grease 
pencil  to  draw  Picasso  replicas  on  the  white  walls 
of  his  living  room  with  the  help  of  an  opaque  pro- 
jector. On  the  "neutral "  brown  and  ivory  her- 
ringbone floor  he  arranged  architectural 
bookcases,  lamps,  and  chairs  of  his  own  design — 
pieces  which,  thanks  to  visitor  demand,  are  now 
sold  through  his  office.  To  complete  the  room, 
Jordan  called  in  his  associate  Patrick  Moultney,  a 
decorative  finishes  expert,  who  brushed  loose, 
lively  geometric  patterns  on  all  the  pillows. 

"I  don't  believe  in  sinking  money  into  things 
you  can't  take  with  you  or  into  places  where  you 
don't  plan  to  stay  lofig,"says  Jordan.  Many  clients 
have  benefited  from  this  thrifty  approach.  When 
Barry  and  (^eCe  Kieselstein-C^ord  asked  him  to 
revamp  their  weekend  house  in  Dallas,  Jordan 
askicl  them  to  gathei  all  their  old  furniture.  He 
then  proceeded  to  paint,  stitch,  re-cover,  and  uni- 
formly improve  the  place  using  tricks  learned  back 
in  Eouisiana.  Observes  Jordan,  "All  the  things 
that  were  weird  about  me  when  I  was  a  little  kid 
have  come  together  in  a  really  nice  way."  A 
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MORE  ON  COLOR 

"For  the  fabrics  anc 
the  wall  murals  in  tl 
Kips  Bay  suite,  I  ch(  3  1 
uplifting  springtime  I 
hues.  The  painted  p ; 
pillows  are  inspired 
by  a  Raoul  Dufy  des ),  | 
the  green  ones  by  a    ' 
Indian  basket  I  foun 
in  Aspen.  I  thought 
the  profusion  of  cok 
would  become  chao' 
and  saccharine — 
like  falling  into  a 
candy  dish — unless 
was  set  against  a 
simple  background. 
For  me  that's  basic 
black  and  white,  the 
proverbial  noncolors 


jMORE  ON  INSPIRATION  "Designing  this  1992  Kips  Bay  Decorator  Show  House  sitting  room  suite,  above  and 
pelow  left,  I  pictured  an  older  woman  who  is  sensuous  and  a  survivor.  Except  for  the  antique  black  japanned 
bieces,  I  designed  every  stick  of  furniture,  and  I  wanted  it  all  to  be  curvaceous  and  seductive.  The  arched  doors 
and  windows  were  set  off  with  painted  outlines  that  reappear  as  frames  for  the  murals,  which  are  after  Duncan 
JQrant  and  Vanessa  Bell.  I  charged  up  the  palette  a  bit  to  suggest  a  feeling  of  abundance  and  new  possibilities." 


MORE  ON 

CURTAINS  "The 

curtains  were  made 

of  the  most  beautiful 

silk  crepe,  a  fabric 

that  is  surprisingly 

inexpensive.  On  the 

borders,  I  stitched 

silk-satin  bindings 

bought  at  a  bridal 

store.  Installed  in  an 

arched  doorway,  right, 

the  material  hung 

gracefully,  like  an 

expensive  nightgown." 
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l^r  the  coffered  ceiling 
of  the  sitting  room,  a^ 
English  carved  wooden 
liqpcroucheSL  near  17th* 
eent&ry  tempera  paintings 
attributed  to  Sabatini. 
On  the  table  at  right,  books 
that  Milton  Gendel  has 
edited  i^e  stacked  beside  a 
model  P&toraotive,  c.  1900. 


K  A  V  K  I,  K  R  S   W  1 1  ( ) 
lavc  visited  Roiiic 
III  ()  1  c  t  h  a  II  ()  11  tc 
during  the  past  few 
decades  may  well 
have  gone  home 
with  the  impression 
It  some  things  in  the  Eternal  (^ity 
e  indeed  eternal:  the  African  sky 
playing  its  ever-changing  moods, 
[cctacularly  indif  ferenl  to  the  vicis- 
,  udes  of  mankind  below;  the  mad- 
■ning  traffic  over,  around,  and 
rough  the  grandiose  rubble  of  niil- 
iinia;  and  the  slightly  ironic,  slight- 
i  sensual  smile  on  the  benevolent 
ice  of  Milton  Gendel.  This  perma- 
•ntly  young  American  seems  as  in- 
gral  to  the  image  of  Rome  as  the 
|ains  of  the  P'orum,  the  baroque 
I  bullience  of  the  Irevi  Fountain,  or 
le  cascade  of  juvenile  drifters  on 
le  Spanish  Steps.  His  imperturb- 
ble  good  humor  soothes  the  irrita- 
on  that  the  city's  utter  vulgarity  can 
rovoke  in  anyone  with  aesthetic 
cnsitivity — a  quality  that  Milton 
iimself  unquestionably  possesses. 

ft  is  not  easy  for  aesthetically  sensi- 
i\e  people  to  live  in  Rome:  her  num- 
icrless  delights  do  not  quite  make  up 
or  her  violence  and  contrasts  of 
eauty  and  baseness.  Not  even  her 
nost  exquisite  inoments — at  dusk, 
or  instance,  when  the  eerie  fading 
ight  makes  huge  monuments  ap- 
pear to  float — amend  the  disturbing 
urrealism  of  a  place  where  angels, 
:lub-swinging  giants,  and  martyrs  in 
igony  stare  down  from  the  facades 
of  crumbling  palazzi  at  the  lava  flow 
of  vehicles;  a  place  where  tourists 
gape  at  a  stone  elephant  standing  on 
a  stone  tortoise  in  the  middle  of  a 
fountain,  while  twin  centaurs  on  a 
speeding  motorbike  snatch  a  wom- 
an's handbag  with  acrobatic  skill. 
Only  love  can  motivate  the  patience 
to  endure  the  pell-mell  of  clergymen 
and  pickpockets,  politicians  and 
clerks,  posh  boutiques  and  tatty  rem- 
nants of  Fellini's  dolce  vita — but  Mil- 
ton Gendel  is  a  loving  person. 

This  is  about  the  only  thing  every- 
body knows  of  him  for  sure.  Most  of 
his  innumerable  friends  would  not 
be  able  to  say  whether  Milton  is  a 


photographer,  a  journalist,  a  gentle- 
man of  private  means — or  all  of  the 
above.  Some  remember  his  late  wife, 
Judy,  a  formidable  descendant  of 
England's  eminent  Montagu  family, 
who  left  him  with  a  daughter,  Anna 
Venetia.  Some  speak  of  a  son,  Sebas- 
tiano,  from  a  previous  marriage. 
Others  admire  his  present  wife, 
Monica,  a  graphic  artist  and  scion  of 
the  noble  Italian  houses  of  Chigi  and 
Incisa.  But  only  a  few  are  familiar 
with  the  record  of  Milton  Gendel  the 
art  historian,  former  assistant  to 
Mever  Schapiro,  intimate  of  the  art- 
ists in  Andre  Bi eton's  circle,  passion- 
ate photographer,  contributor  io  Art 
News,  corresponding  editor  oi:  Art  in 
America,  general  editor  of  a  twenty- 
four-vokmie  series  on  the  great 
monuments  of  the  world,  consultant 
on  art  and  publicity  for  Olivetti  and 
Alitalia,  commissioner  of  the  Venice 
Biennale,  member  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Club  of  Rome,  the  Architec- 
ture Club  of  London — and  inhabit- 
ant of  Rome  since  1950. 

For  many  years  Milton  had  a 
ground-floor  flat  in  a  wing  of  the  six- 
teenth-century Franciscan  monas- 
tery, on  the  island  of  Tiberina,  stand- 
ing on  the  foundations  of  a  tower 
that  once  guarded  a  bridge  built  in 
63  B.C.  It  was  like  inhabiting  what 
had  been  the  very  core  of  Rome 
throughout  twenty  centuries,  so  he 
turned  the  space  into  a  museum  for 
the  vestiges  of  two  thousand  years  of 
municipal  life.  When  city  authorities 
decided  to  convert  the  building  into 
a  public  museum,  Milton  did  not 
need  to  search  for  another  roof  to 


shelter  himself  or  his  collections.  He 
had  long  maintained  an  apartment 
in  the  Palazzo  Costaguti,  residence  of 
the  niarchesi  Afan  de'  Rivera  Costa- 
guti (traditionally  among  the  six  aris- 
tocratic pole-bearers  who  siqjport 
the  papal  canopy  over  the  pontif  f\s 
head).  Unlike  the  windows  of  the  Ti- 
berina Island  flat,  which  are  virtually 
level  with  the  riverbank,  those  of  the 
palazzo  look  out  onto  carved  stone 
cornices  and  tiled  rooftops  under  the 
violent  sky. 

Outside  the  palazzo  in  the  Piazza 
Mattei,  a  Renaissance  fountain 
heaped  with  gigantic  shells,  dol- 
phins, and  tortoises  held  aloft  by 
nudes  greets  you  as  a  harbinger  of 
the  exuberant  abundance  to  be 
found  in  Milton's  apartment  on  an 
upper  floor.  At  that  level  in  most  Ro- 
man houses  you  would  not  expect 
anything  other  than  servants'  quar- 
ters, but  what  is  now  Milton's  sitting 
rooin  has  a  high  coffered  ceiling, 
beautifully  painted  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  with  168  different 
birds.  One  panel  boasts  what  was 
then  an  ornithological  rarity,  the 
American  turkey.  The  ceiling  is  the 
first  thing  that  catches  your  eye  after 
the  curiosities  of  the  entrance  hall:  a 

Tfie  historical  compendium  in  Gendel's 
sitting  room,  opposite,  ranges  from  Greek 
and  Etruscan  vases  to  modem  gouacfies 
by  Afro  and  Tancredi  above  the  fire- 
place. A  maquette  for  a  monument  to 
Gendel's  former  father-in-law  and  an 
early  Motherwell  flank  the  hearth.  The 
mantel  clock  was  a  wedding  present  from 
Lady  Diana  Cooper.  Above:  Among  the 
birds  on  the  17th-century  polychrome 
ceiling  is  a  turkey  from  the  New  World. 
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.  Gendel's  art,  scholarly  treasures,  and  bric-a-brac  tell  more  about  J 


.i*'' 


liQ  a  biography  or  even  an  intimate  diary 


bistro  table  and  chairs,  toy  cats,  a 
bench  covered  in  a  magnificent  ki- 
lim,  a  model  of  a  spiral  staircase,  Mil- 
ton's GI  trunk  trom  World  War  II, 
his  portrait  painted  by  Calder  on  the 
soles  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  huge 
temperas  attribu'       to  Lorenzo  Sa- 
batini  on  the  wal'      .  the  sitting  room 
are  so  astonishing  that  you  automati- 
cally roll  your  eyes  upward — only  to 
discover  that  the  ceiling  matches 
them  perfectly.  Every  object  in  the 
room  is  attuned  to  the  same  harmo- 
ny, in  spite  of  a  staggering  diversity 
of  type  and  provenance. 

The  scholar's  treasures,  the  com- 
pulsive collector's  finds,  the  bric-a- 
brac,  and  souvenirs  tell  infinitely 
more  about  the  man  who  lives  there 
than  a  biography  or  even  an  intimate 
diary.  Ancient  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  bronzes,  marbles,  and  six- 
teenth-century paintings  and  sculp- 
tures speak  of  their  owner's  taste  and 
learning  as  clearly  as  works  by  Moth- 
erwell, Tancredi,  and  a  younger  Mil- 
ton Gendel  testify  to  his  involvement 
in  contemporary  creation.  The  stat- 
ue leaning  against  the  sitting  room 
fireplace  is  a  model  for  a  monument 
to  Milton's  former  father-in-law,  the 
British  statesman  Edwin  Montagu, 
which  was  erected  in  India     '  ^e  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  was  a     edding 
present  from  Lady  Diana  Gooper. 
This  varied  display  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  usual  cultural  consumerism 
that  amasses  old  and  new,  oriental 
and  occidental,  more  or  less  by 
chance.  Passing  from  room  to  room, 
you  sense  a  gargantuan  generosity 
that  makes  it  all  overwhelmingly  per- 
sonal— that  is,  human. 

The  wealth  of  paintings,  etchings, 
art  deco  furniture,  Persian  carpets, 
and  English  embroidery  is  exceeded 
only  by  a  vast  collection  of  Risorgi- 
mento  (Continued  on  page  1 99) 

Much  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  objects 
and  paintings  associated  with  Garibaldi 
and  the  Risorgimento,  but  there  is 
always  room  for  Gendel's  other  pursuits 
as  historian  and  collector.  A  Giacometti 
lamp  stands  beside  the  1845  wall  map, 
which  shows  Italy  before  unification,  and 
across  the  room,  a  collaborative  mixed- 
media  piece  by  Niki  de  Saint-Phalle 
and  Tinguely  is  propped  up  on  a  chair. 
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In  the  library  Gendel  pulled  up  a  ( 

for  G.  F.  Watts's  Three  Furies  ncxl  t 
art  deco  table  topped  with  medals  ; 
metal  objects.  Opposite:  An  Italian 
orientalist  chair  in  the  master  bedrc 
faces  an  18th-centujy  painted^ woodi 
head  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  an  oiU 
disjh'  holdingHnHEmiscan  votive  bre 
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Standing  - 
Out  in 
Ekst  Hampton 


ArCiHitect  Alast^r  Standing  makes  his  mark  with 

a  dramatic  weekem  house  for  an  artist  and  her  husband 


By  Charles  Can; 


Photographs  by  Scott  Frances 
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g  architect's  first  house  is  rarely 
1  and  Alastair  Standing's  is  no 
«[ion.  The  British  immigrant  makes 
I  but  with  a  tip  of  his  hat  not  only  to 
lissian  constructivists  but  to  the 
nius  fifties  as  v/eW.  Opposite:  Standing 
aqirror.  Details  see  Resources. 
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FOR  GENERATIONS  ( 
New  Yorkers,  tl 
quaint  villages  ai 
picturesque  hamlc' 
lacing  the  southei 
shoreline  of  Long  I 
land  have  long  bet 
looked  upon  as  the  release  valve  th, 
makes  life  in  the  high-pressure  b' 
city  bearable,  as  the  two-day  pass  ih.i 
keeps  the  concrete  jungle's  ever-resj 
less  prisoners  from  rioting.  Here,  i 
Southampton  and  East  Hampton,  i! 
Quogue  and  Amagansett  and  Sag;! 
ponack,   Manhattan's  well-heelc 
and  weary  trade  in  their  busines' 
black  Lincoln  Town  Cars  for  sun  • 
mer-white  Jeep  Cherokees  an 
reckless-red  Porsche  Carreras,  eiitk"' 
change  their  Hermes  briefcases  fo' 
tennis  rackets  and  golf  clubs,  forsak 
their  Chanel  suits  and  Armani  bla/' 
ers  for  chinos  from  J.  Crew,  pock 
T's  from  the  Gap,  and  rubber  boo 
from  L.  L.  Bean.  The  Hamptons,  a| 
the  area's  communities  are  collectivi 
ly  known,  is  a  place,  in  short,  whet 
the  ladies  who  lunch  at  Le  Cirque  It 
down  their  big  hair  and  risk  their  $3'' 
manicmes  in  the  garden. 

The  hair-down  holiday  spirit  ex 
tends,  not  a  bit  surprisingly,  to  th( 
domestic  accommodations.  To  em 
ploy  a  perhaps  dubious  analogy:  if ; 
Park  Avenue  co-op  is  the  residentia 
equivalent  of  marriage — solid,  sta 
ble,  even  a  bit  old-fashioned — ; 
house  in  the  Hamptons  is  the  resi 
dential  equivalent  of  an  affair,  foi 
which  quite  a  different  set  of  stan 
dards  apply — more  freewheeling 
and  self-indulgent,  more  about  fan- 
tasy than  reality. 

To  architects  this  sybaritic  spirit 
has  come  as  very  good  news  indeed. 

From  tfie  street,  left,  tfie  fiouse  rises 
defiantly  above  a  gentle  knoll  partially 
excavated  to  accommodate  a  driveway 
leading  directly  into  the  garage,  where, 
aboi'e  left,  the  view  is  of  a  red  bowed 
guest  wing  with  portholes  and  a  stone 
cone  that  houses  a  barbecue  pit.  Opposite 
above:  The  living  room  view  explains 
why  Standing  elevated  the  house's  public 
area  and  inserted  the  quirky  overscale 
windows.  Opposite  below:  Though  more 
traditionally  domestic  in  size,  the  kitchen 
window  has  its  own  cockeyed  charm. 
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ffering,  as  it  does,  a  kind  of  aesthet- 
litense  to  thrill.  By  tradition,  a 
mmission  in  the  Hamptons  is  an 
portunity  to  try  something  differ- 
t,  to  experiment  with  a  new  idea 
bout  design  in  the  laboratory  of 
cean-swept  Long  Island  potato 
Jields.  In  the  late  sixties  and  the  sev- 
nties,  for  example,  then  daring 
()ung  men  Charles  Gwathmey  and 
iichard  Meier  built  their  seminal 
vorks  here,  abstract  minimalist  mon- 
iments  to  modernism  that  picked  up 
v'here  Le  Corbusier  left  off.  In  the 
•ighties  a  quite  different  group  of  ar- 
[litects  raised  high  the  postmodern 
Lag.  Robert  A.M.  Stern,  Robert 
V'enturi,  and  Jaquelin  Taylor  Rob- 
rtson,  among  others,  advocated  a 
return  to  a  kind  of  homey  historical 
style,  to  employ  the  lexicon  of  the  last 
decade,  a  return  to  a  kind  of  kinder 
i^entlcr  vernacular  of  pitched  roofs 
and  shingles,  of  gables  and  dormers, 
of  porches  with  wicker  rocking 
chairs,  of  all  things  allegedly  indige- 
nous. (Although  in  The  Bonfire  of  the 
Vanities  spirit  of  the  eighties,  these 
"cottages"  leaned  more  to  the  grand 
than  the  grandmotherly.) 

Enter  the  nineties  and  thirty- 
three-year-old  architect  Alastair 
Standing,  a  British  emigrant  to  New 
York  whose  first  building,  a  year- 
round  weekend  house  in  East 
Hampton,  thumbs  its  nose  at  the 
sleepy  eighties  trend  for  familiar 
comfort  with  a  siren-loud  it's-a-new- 
(lay  wakeup  call  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  international  avant- 
garde,  the  daredevil  deconstructi- 
\  ists,  as  they  have  been  dubbed,  who 
advocate  a  sort  of  futurism  that  ap- 
pears to  have  one  foot  in  early-centu- 
ry Russian  constructivism,  the  other 
foot  in  the  fabulous  fifties. 

Although  Standing  is  not  yet  well 
known  outside  the  architectural  van- 
guard, his  credentials  are  impecca- 
ble. After  cutting  his  teeth  in  the 
London  office  of  architect  Zaha  Ha- 
did,  the  uncontested  queen  of  ultra- 
modernists,  he  took  a  look  around 
London  and  fled.  "That  was  the  time 
when  Prince  Charles  was  just  getting 
up  a  full  head  of  steam,"  recalls 
Standing,  whose  heroes  range,  rath- 


Under  a  trio  of  operabf    skylights,  Ame 
Jacobsen  chairs  trom  K^F  and  a  rough- 
hewn  wood  table  defi  .e  the  dining  area. 


In  the  guest  wing  a  pair  of  yin  and  yang 
doors  lead  on  the  left  to  a  bedroom, 
on  the  right  to  the  pool  and  backyard. 
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A  curving  corridor  with  a  red  bowed 
wall  punctuated  by  portholes  and  wall- 
mounted  radiators  in  the  guest  wing. 


In  the  privacy-is-not-a-priority  master 
suite  the  bed  is  separated  from  the  bath 
by  a  gridded  wall  and  a  screen  door. 


A  prismlike  glass  ramp  leads  from  the 
front  door  in  the  garage  to  the  second- 
floor  living,  dining,  and  kitchen  areas. 


A  porthole  view  of  the  glass  ramp  that 
leads  to  the  stainless-steel  structure  which 
contains  the  public  rooms  of  the  house. 


er  predictably,  from  Rem  Koolha 
in  Rotterdam  to  Oscar  Niemeyer  i 
Brazil  to  Frank  Gehry  and  Eric  Mos: 
in  Los  Angeles,  a  group,  in  othe 
words,  that  has  an  architectural  vi 
sion  very  different  from  the  on 
Prince  Charles  advocates.  So  whil 
Standing's  colleagues  from  Lon 
don's  Architectural  Associatio 
"ended  up  doing  historic  preserva- 
tion work  because  there's  nothing 
else  to  do  there,"  Standing  bided  his 
time  in  New  York  until  he  found  a 
spot  in  the  branch  office  of  kindred-! 
spirit  modernists,  Miami-based  Ar- 
quitectonica. 

The  young  architect's  break  for  in- 
dependence came  in  1988,  courtes\ 
of  his  American  wife,  writer  Judith 
Zimmer,  who  met  artist  Stephanie 
Brody  Lederman  through  a  Bow- 
doin  College  connection.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  Lederman  and  her  in- 
vestment banker  husband,  Jerry,  just 
happened  to  have  property  in  the 
Hamptons,  but  ncj  architect.  Zimmer 
didn't  dally.  The  end  result  of  the 
fortuitous  meeting  was  that  Standing 
was  not  only  presented  with  his  first 
commission,  he  was  also  able  to  con- 
nect with  yet  another  Hamptons  tra- 
diticjn,  that  of  artists  sponsoring 
progressive  architecture.  The  best 
example  dates  back  to  1946,  when 
Pierre  Chareau  built  a  remarkable 
cinder  block  Quonset  hut,  since  de- 
stroyed, for  Robert  Motherwell. 

The  big  idea,  as  architects  like  to 
say,  behind  the  Lederman  house  is  a 
giant  stucco  boomerang  that  Stand- 
ing drew  after  his  first  visit  to  the  site 
and  explains  as  responsive  to  the  odd 
triangular  wedge  of  wooded  land.  In 
additicjn  to  creating  an  enclosed 
courtyard  for  the  backyard  swim- 
ming pool  nestled  between  its  out- 
stretched arms,  the  boomerang  form 
presents  a  relatively  private,  almost 
discreet  face  to  the  street.  Almost  dis- 
creet because  Standing  bisects  his 
boomerang  with  a  flame-red  curving 
wall  that  emerges  on  the  public  fa- 
cade as  a  giant  fin  to  mark  the  entry, 
which,  rather  perversely,  is  situated 
inside  the  garage  hollowed  out  of  the 
boomerang's  core.  "It's  a  fact  of  life," 
says  (Continued  on  page  204) 


the  house  and 
)ecue  pit  in 
e  tower  that  f 
)ve  the  pool.  ■ 


SheUs  st^d  a  modem 
re-creation  of  a  lost 
Geoi^an  Imanteipiece 
in  the  Batfi  House 
at  Walton^in  England. 


For  centuries 

decorative  motifs 

have  washed  ashore 

from  the  deep 
By  Stephen  Calloway 


hen  you  pick  up  a  pretty  seashell  on  the 
beach,  you  may  not  realize  you  are  following 
jz  tradition  that  stretches  hack  at  least  as  far  as  the  Re- 
naissance. The  history  of  shells  as  exquisite  objects  to 
he  gathered  and  traded, 


oarded  and  displayed,  tan  he  traced  to  the  great  collec- 
ors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the 

Ifounders  of  the  cabinets  of  curiosities  that  then  existed  in 
{most  every  European  palace  and  in  tlie  liouses  of  rich 

Imerchants  and  scholars  across  the  Continent.  To  those 
Irst  enthusiasts,  the  appeal  of  niagital  pearly  surfaces 
nd  complex  natural  geometries  proved  as  irresistible  as 

it  is  today  to  the  artist,  the  scientist,  or  the  child  filling  a 

bucket  at  the  seaside. 
Shells  from  the  East  or  the  Americas  were  once  costly 

rarities,  and  as  they  passed  from  collector  to  collector 

they  gained  pedigrees  as  illustrious  as  those  of  their  own- 

Iers.  In  the  late  1 5()0s  at  the  Clastle  of  Ambras,  near  Inns- 
bruck, the  Habsburg  archduke  Ferdinand  II  arranged  a 
remarkable  assemblage  of  the  works  of  nature  to  com- 
plement virtuoso  pieces  made  by  his  com  t  artists  and 
(raftsmen.  Pour  rooms  are  devoted  to  curiosities,  shells, 
lossils,  amber,  and  mounted  branches  of  semiprecious 
( oral.  Often  a  princely  connoisseur's  prize  specimen — a 
large  nautilus,  say,  stripped  of  its  outer  layer  to  reveal  the 
mother-of-pearl  concealed  within — woidd  be  set  in  a 
fantastical  gold  mount,  forming  a  cup  with  the  body  of  a 
bird  or  sea  monster.  Smaller  shells  were  combined 
into  mosaic  pictures  and  decorative  panels  or  even 
ihree-dimensional  sculptures,  such  as  a  remark- 
<ible  figure  of  Neptune  ordered  by  one  of  the 
Medici  which  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Museo  degli 
Argenti  in  Florence. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  and  on  into 
the  next  the  import  of  precious  shells  grew  as  a  lucrative 
business.  By  the  1640s  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  shell 
fanatics  was  a  Paris  emporium  called  Noah's  Ark.  Shells 
were  sold  at  auction  too — at  prices  inflated  by  a  craze 
nearly  as  extreme  as  Dutch  tulipomania.  (Not  that  shells 
were  overlooked  in  the  Netherlands:  still-life  painters 
glorified  them  on  canvas,  and  the  first  shell  collectors' 
club,  the  Lovers  of  Neptune's  Cabinet,  began  to  meet  in 
Dordrecht  around  1720.)  In  London  the  distinguished 
gardener  and  collector  John  Tradescant  the  younger 
displayed  shells  he  had  brought  back  from  America  in 
the  myseum  he  and  his  father  established  in  their 
house  at  Lambeth,  also  dubbed  the  Ark. 

The  earliest  serious  collectors  sought  the  choicest 


individual  specimens.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  taste 
for  shells  in  profusion,  informed  by  a  sense  of  decorative 
or  architectural  effect,  led  a  number  of  avant-garde  pa- 
trons— at  first  in  Italy,  but  soon  all  over  Europe — to  cre- 
ate whole  rooms  ornamented  with  both  common  and 
exotic  varieties  arranged  in  intricate  patterns  on  walls 
and  other  surfaces.  Although  such  shellwork  was  origi- 
nally considered  most  appropriate  for  the  interiors  of 
grottoes,  bathhouses,  and  whimsical  garden  buildings, 
enough  shell  rooms  survive  inside  grand  houses  to  dem- 
onstrate how  influential  the  idea  was  among  leaders  of 
fashion.  A  pioneer  was  Isabella  d'Este,  who  installed  her 
collection  of  shells  and  shell  cameos  in  the  old  Ducal  Pal- 
ace in  Mantua  in  the  1520s.  And  nearby,  at  the  summer 
retreat  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  there 
remains  an  elaborate  grotto  ornamented  with  mannerist 
panels  of  shellwork.  Such  interiors  were  meant  to  delight 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  color  and  sparkle  of  trea- 
sures from  the  deep  were  enhanced  by  jets  and  streams 
of  water,  which  might  cascade  from  one  giant  clamshell 
basin  to  another.  To  his  shell-encrusted  Grot- 
to of  Neptune  at  Hellbrunn,  built  around 
1615,  the  prince-bishop  of  Salzburg  add- 
ed water  organs  that  imitated  birdcalls. 

The  diarist  John  Evelyn,  traveling  in 
Italy  in  the  1 640s,  wrote  enthusiastical- 


ly of  several  impressive  constructions 
he  visited,  and  we  know  that  at  least 
3      one  English  gentleman,  Thomas 
Bushell,  a  friend  of  Sir  francis  Ba- 
con, had  built  a  shell  grotto  in  his 
park  outside  Oxford  as  early  as  the 
1620s.  Only  a  little  later,  the  most  fa- 
mous shell  room  in  England  was  created 
by  the  fourth  earl  of  Bedford  as  a  loggia 
at  Woburn  Abbey.  It  is  a  magnificent 
baroque  conceit  with  bold  architectural 
motifs,  decorative  panels,  and  three-di- 
ensional  figures  in  niches  all  worked  in 
hells.  Tradition  has  it  that  Inigojones  had  a 
nd  in  the  project.  Certainly  there  is  some- 
ing  of  the  beauty  and  fantasy  of  his  set  de- 
signs for  court  masques  about  the  room, 
but  scholars  now  think  it  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Isaac  de 
Caus,  an  architect  who  seems  to  have 


A  seventeen-incfi  Neptune  made  for  a  Medici,  c.  1650. 
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specialized  in  grolloes  and  bizarre  garden  l^uildinif^j 
equipped  with  hydraulic  effects. 

The  Woburn  room  stands  at  the  head  of  a  distin-l 
guished  series  of  English  shell  rooms  which  continued! 
thrcnighout  the  eighteenth  ccjitury.  Outdoors,  shell 
work  grottoes  and  other  follies  were  believed  to  express  al 
romantic,  poetic  sensibility.  Alexander  Pope  began  his 
famous  shell  grotto  around  1 720,  using  it  as  a  place  to  in- 
dulge in  pleasurable  melancholy.  Amid  the  gloom,  bits! 
of  mirror  glass  set  into  the  walls  among  the  shells  and 
rock  crystals  reflected  the  sunlit  life  bustling  by  on  the 
I  hames.  By  contrast,  shell  rooms  in  houses  were  usually 
bright,  cheerful,  and,  above  all,  feminine  places.  Shell- 
work  combined  with  masonry  in  garden  structures  had 
to  be  carried  out  by  artisans,  but  the  arranging  of  shells 
indoors  was  usually  done  by  artistically  minded  ladies. 

In  ihe  mid  eighteenth  century  such  aristocratic  do-it 
yourself  was  all  the  rage.  Mrs.  Delany,  best-known  for 
her  cut-paper  flower  pictures  and  print  rooms,  did  a 
good  dealof  shellworkat  her  own  house  near  Dublin  and 
encouraged  others  with  advice  and  gifts  of  shells.  She 
was  much  involved  in  the  decorating  of  tte  Bath  House 
at  Walton,  close  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  an  exquisite  lit 
tie  structure  recently  restored  by  the  Landmark  Trust 
with  grants  from  English  Heritage  and  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Georgian  (iroup.  Built  in  the  174()sbySir 
Charles  Mordaunt,  who  may  have  hoped  that  immersion 
in  cool  spring  water  would  soothe  his  gout,  the  main 
chamber  has  shellwork  swags.  Mrs.  Delany,  writing  from 
Ireland  to  her  sister  in  England,  explained  her  plan:  "I 
have  not  yet  got  shells  large  enough  for  the  festoons  and 
f  cai  it  will  be  in  vain  to  make  them  here,  but  I  will  send  a 
barrel  of  shells  to  Sir  (Charles  Mordaunt's,  and  hope  to 
give  myself  the  pleasureof  making  it  there.  Should  I  doit 
here  there  would  not  be  time  enough  for  the  putty  to  dry, 
and  the  shells  would  be  all  jumbled  together  before  they 
reach  Walton."  A  friend  and  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Delany, 
the  duchess  of  Leinster,  was  inspired  to  decorate  a  cot- 
tage orne  near  Dublin  with  dainty  mollusks. 

Some  amateurs  had  to  be  content  with  local  varieties  or 
even  snail  shells;  the  more  enterprising  sent  off  for  ear 
shells  from  the  Channel  Islands,  which  looked  good  laid 
in  neat  rows,  or  begged  ships'  officers  to  bring  them 
more  exotic  specimens.  In  1739  a  Captain  Knowles  land- 
ed a  shipload  of  foreign  shells  which  were  eagerly  com- 
peted for.  The  duke  of  Bedford  secured  the  best  and 
used  them  to  adorn  a  room  in  Devon.  How  much  he  had 
to  pay  we  do  not  know,  but  by  1 788  the  extravagant  Lord 
Donegall  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  had  £10,000  worth 
of  shells  that  he  never  bothered  to  unpack. 

The  fate  of  Continental  and      (Continued  on  page  1 98) 

At  A  La  Ronde,  a  late  18th  century  English  house,  shells 
collected  by  generations  of  Pamiinter  ladies  are  displayed  in 
a  fireplace,  opposite,  which  is  lined  with  family  artists'  shell 
mosaics.  Above  left:  Shelves  hold  more  Parminter  shells, 
beadwork,  stones,  and  memorabilia.  Left:  A  grotto  niche  at 
Sanssouci  designed  by  court  architect  Karl  von  Gontard. 
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Puerto  Rico 


Stylist  Nicholas  Barberio  puts  his  own 
stamp  on  island  living.  By  Wendy  Goodman 

Photographs    by   Oberto   Gili 


Hot  pink  walls  and  a 
brilliant  blue  gate  were 
Nicholas  Barberio's 
finishing  touches  on  the 
idyllic  beachfront  retreat 
he  fashioned  froni^ ' 
modest  house  on 
small  island  of  Vie 
DeUiis  see  ResoiUFces. 
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stylist  Nicholas  Barbcrio  took,  fate 
into  his  own  hands:  he  created  one 
for  himself  on  the  island  of  Vieques 
off  Puerto  Rico. 

It  all  began  when  he  visited  friends 
on  Vieques  seven  years  ago.  "I  saw 
this  house  on  the  beach,"  he  recalls. 
"There  were  horses  living  in  it  and 
the  lawn  finniture  was  seats  from  a 
(>amaro.  I  turned  to  my  friend  and 
said,  'This  is  divine!'  He  said  I  was 
crazy,  but  this  we  know.  I  saw  the 
whole  place  coming  together." 

Deciding  that  the  modest  one- 
story  building  merely  needed  a  little 
restructuring,  Barberio  interviewed 
Vieques  contractors  and  realized 


that  what  he  needed  "wasn't  an 
chitect  or  a  plan,  it  was  a  can  of  spr. 
paint."  Spray  can  in  hand,  \ 
marked  where  the  walls  and  close 
would  go.  Virtually  all  of  the  woi 
was  done  in  just  six  months  by  craft 
men  from  the  area. 

With  the  contractor  and  his  wif 
Barberio  made  forays  in  a  baby-bli 
Checker  cab,  looking  at  "every  ti 
place  and  every  window  place 
looked  for  what  was  local,  what  w; 


Barberio,  left,  painted  his  own  surreal 
staircase  to  the  sky  cobalt  blue,  "the  colt 
of  the  feast  of  San  Silvano,  which  is  my 
inspiration."  Above:  He  had  the  simple 
canvas-covered  furniture  made  by  islanc 
craftsmen.  The  antique  urns  and  terra- 
cotta tiles  came  from  a  local  junkyard. 
Opposite:  After  a  day  at  the  beach,  dinni 
may  be  shellfish,  with  rice  and  beans 
made  according  to  his  neighbor  Carmen 
Bermudez's  recipe.  Batik  from  Craft 
Caravan,  NYC;  bowl,  pitcher,  and 
napkins  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC. 


inner  on  Vieques 
is  simple: 

"Whatever  is 
;sh  that  day,  that's 

what  you  get" 


Nicholas's 

Steamed  Lobster 

and  Shrimp 

jumbo  shrimp  in  shells 
2-pound  live  lobsters 
blespoon  vinegar 
unch  chives 
imes 

a  medium-size  pot,  bring  4  cups 

Ited  water  to  a  boil.  Rinse  shrimp, 

jncook  8  minutes  or  less,  only  until 

Flrimp  turn  pink.  Drain  at  once,  then 

jel,  devein,  and  set  aside.  Put  2 

iijches  of  salted  water  and  the  vinegar 

il'a  large  pot  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Put 

5psters  in  pot.  Cover  tightly,  lower 

pat,  and  sleam  20  minutes.  Drain 

■I 

jjjbsters  and  set  aside.  Rinse  chives, 

i  tarter  limes,  and  set  aside,  covered. 

iTo  serve,  split  underside  of  lob- 

I 

jers  from  head  to  tail,  then  place  on 

'  ip  of  Carmen's  Rice  and  Beans  (see 

-i^cipe  below).  Garnish  with  whole 

J^iives.  Alternate  shrimps  and  lime 

iuarters  around  the  edge  of  the  plat- 

i 

IT.  (All  lobster  is  edible  except  the 

tomach  sac,  near  the  head,  and  the 

lack  vein  in  the  tail.)  Serves  4. 


Carmen's 
Rice  and  Beans 

1  pound  dried  small  red  beans 
4  cloves  garlic,  peeled 

1  green  bell  pepper,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  cilantro,  minced 
6  ounces  smoked  ham,  chopped 
4  tablespoons  olive  oil 

1  onion,  chopped 

1  8-ounce  can  tomato  sauce 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

2  cups  white  rice 
1  tablespoon  salt 

Soak  beans  overnight.  Drain.  Pour  4 
cups  water  into  a  deep  pot;  add 
beans,  2  whole  cloves  garlic,  green 
pepper,  cilantro,  and  4  ounces  of 
ham.  Simmer,  stirring  occasionally,  1 
hour  or  until  beans  are  tender. 

When  beans  are  nearly  done,  heat  2 


tablespoons  of  oil  in  a  frying  pan  over  i 
low  heat,  then  add  remaining  ham 
and  cook  5  ininutes.  Add  the  onion 
and  2  cloves  of  minced  garlic  and 
cook  until  onion  is  transparent,  , 
about  3  minutes.  Add  the  tomato 
sauce  and  cook  1  minute.  Add  this 
mixture  to  cooked  beans.  Add 
ground  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  1 5  min- 
utes covered,  stirring  once  or  twice. 

Meanwhile  bring  4  cups  water  to  a 
boil;  add  rice  slowly  so  that  the  boil- 
ing does  not  stop.  Add  salt  and  2  ta-        1 
blespoons  oil.  Cover,  turn  down  heat       j 
to  maintain  a  low  boil,  and  stir  with  a 
fork  after  10-15  minutes.  Cook  until      ' 
all  water  is  absorbed,  about  20  min- 
utes. When  serving,  mound  ri^e  on  a 
large  platter  and  top  with  beans. 
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Vieques  Fruit  Punch 

6  oranges,  peeled 

1  very  ripe  pineapple,  peeled, 
cored,  and  diced 

2  mangoes,  peeled  and  diced 
Juice  of  2  limes 

'/4  cup  white  Puerto  Rican 

rum  (optional) 
6  ice  cubes,  crushed  ^ 

Section  oranges;  remove  membrane 
and  seeds.  Put  fruit  in  a  blender  jar 
with  lime  juice.  Blend  2  minutes.  Add 
rum  and  ice  and  blend  2  more  min- 
utes. Pour  into  pitcher.  Serves  4. 


affordable,  and  what  I  could  do  to 
make  it  work."  One  trip  took  him  to 
the  shop  of  a  metalworker  who  made 
up  burglar-proof  window  grates  that 
suggest  shoji  screens  rather  than 
prison  bars.  Another  took  him  to  a 
junkyard  where  he  found  old  Span- 
ish terra-cotta  tiles  for  the  living 
room  and  bedroom  floors.  When  the 
tiles  ran  out,  he  went  to  the  nearest 
tile  factory  and  mixed  terra-cotta  to 
match  — "because  I'm  driven." 

The  kitchen  and  bathroom 
counters  are  covered  in  tiles  that 
Barberio  painted  in  New  York  and 
transported  "on  my  little  wheeler 
and  onto  TWA."  He  also  painted  the 


walls  and  gates  in  hot  pinks  and  s( 
blues  itispired  by  Mexican  archite^ 
Luis  Barragan,  then  had  an  islani 
carpenter  make  mission-style  daj 
beds,  Le  Corbusier— like  dininl 
chairs,  and  a  table  big  enough  to  boll 
all  the  food  for  a  meal  at  once:  usuaij 
ly  the  catch  of  the  day  from  the  neaiS 
by  pier  with  rice  and  beans  anj 
tropical  frtiit.  "Whatever  is  fresh  tha 
day.  that's  what  you  get." 

"This  is  a  low-main tenancJ 
hfjuse,"  he  says.  "There  is  an  electril 
bill,  a  water  bill,  and  insurance,  that' 
it.  And  I  can  go  in  and  clean  in  ai 
hour."  It  is  also  a  high-energy  house 
full  of  the  passion  and  style  that  hav(' 
taken  Barberio  from  designing  tex 
tiles  for  Wamsutta  to  being  a  top  styf 
ist.  "Everything  has  to  be  a  picture,' 
he  says.  "The  place  where  all  my  trav 
els,  all  my  collecting,  come  togethei 
is  here  in  Vieques  among  the  kindesi 
people  in  the  world.  I  feel  like  a  mil- 
lionaire because  I  have  this  little 
piece  of  exactly  what  I've  always 
dreamed  about — you  know,  a  boy 
from  Queens  has  a  Caribbean  thing. 
It's  completely  ridiculous!"  A 

Tropical  fruits  and  tropical  colors  set  the 
mood  in  the  kitchen,  above  left.  Barberio 
collected  the  masks  during  his  travels  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Above:  Coconut,  bananas, 
mango,  guava,  and  papaya  surround 
sliced  starfruit  on  a  Luna  Garcia  platter 
from  Platypus.  Left:  A  living  room  still 
life  with  an  Indonesian  Buddha  head 
and  starfish.  Opposite:  A  candelabra  from 
an  old  church  in  Puerto  Rico  stands 
beside  the  bed.  The  basket  holds  sarongs 
and  pareos,  beach  gear  for  houseguests. 
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Everything  has  to  be  a  picture,"  says  Barber 
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Climr^te,  terrain, 

^^  lirii ,  II I  i  t  o  r  ^-^-s  .h  a  p  e 
the  regional 
approach  of  three 
garden,  design 

By  Patricia  Tlior^^ 
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SOL  IHKRN    C:AL1F()RN1A 
is  a  shock  for  anv  garden- 
er, (ieraniunis  in  |anu- 
arv,  poinsettias  the  size  ot 
huit  tiees,  orchids  for 
foundation  planting,  and 
calla  lilies  for  ground 
cover,  all  in  the  vibrant  hues  of  early 
lechnicolor  and  scented  with  jas- 
mine, orange  blossom,  and  carbon 
monoxide.   There  is  money,  leisure, 
anrl  a  passion  for  outdoor  living; 
there  is  a  climate  of  wonderful  mod- 
eration and  a  terrain  of  dramatic  ex- 
tremes. There  are  plants  beyond  the 
dreams  of  science  fiction.    This  is  a 
land  of  too  many  possibilities  and  too 
many  gardens  that  take  advantage  of 
them  all.  It  takes  energy,  focus,  and  a 
gieat  deal  of  haicl  work  to  transform 
some  of  the  possibilities  into  an  au- 
thentic  vision  of  the  landscape. 
Clearly  this  is  a  job  for  a  woman. 
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f  hi  cc  woiiicii  ii,i\c  hccii  p<u  iicLi- 
larly  successful  in  making  gardens 
for  southern  California.  It  is  easiest 
to  discuss  three  very  different  de- 
signers by  reducing  their  work  to 
handy  stereotypes:  Nancy  Goslee 
Power  is  known  for  the  intimacy  and 
comfort  of  her  small  gardens;  Chris 
Rosmini  is  characterized  by  her 
plantsmanship;  Isabelle  Greene  has 
long  been  recognized  for  her  use  of 
abstract  landscape  forms  in  combi- 
nation with  a  dry-land  palette  of 
plants.  But  like  most  stereotypes, 
these  labels  lose  their  meaning  in  the 

Power  grew  up  with 

perennials  back  east, 

"but  Italy  shaped 

my  sense  of  space" 


gardens  lA  these  i  cmai  kable  women 
Power,  the  maker  of  cozy  corners 
has  been  working  on  a  vineyard  gar 
den  of  some  twenty  acres,  supervis! 
ing  construction  of  an  estate  in 
Australia,  and  will  be  providing  tht) 
landscape  around  Frank  Gehry 
building  for  the  Walt  Disney  Conceri 
Hall  in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Al 
though  Rosmini's  plantsmanship  is 
undeniable,  all  too  little  is  said  about 
the  confidence  and  understated  ele- 
gance of  her  designs,  which  bring  co 
herence  to  an  endre  landscape,  not 
just  the  flowers.  And  while  many  of 
Greene's  gardens  photograph  like 
abstract  paintings,  they  are  unex 
pectedly  engaging  and  thoroughly 
lived  in  by  her  clients. 

The  three  designers  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  None  set  out  to 
make  a  career  in  this  field:  Power  did 
interior  design,  Greene  pursued  bot- 
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jny,  Rosmini  studied  classics.  Al- 
jiough  Greene  studied  for  and 
lassed  the  exam  for  licensing  as  a 
iiiidscape  architect,  she  was  making 
ardens  long  before  she  had  any  for- 
lal  training.  Power  and  Rosmini 
ever  formally  studied  landscape  de- 
gn.  Greene  and  Rosmini  have  been 
esigning  for  more  than  twenty 
jears,  Power  for  the  last  eleven, 
they  all  do  a  great  deal  of  residential 
vork  for  private  clients,  an  area 
corned  by  most  landscape  profes- 
ionals.  "And,"  points  out  Power, 
there  is  another  similarity:  the  love 
)f  plant  material.  We  all  have  great 
[aspect  for  the  plants;  a  lot  of  people 
n  our  field  don't."  Power  hasjust  fin- 
ished a  book  on  California  gardens, 
to  be  published  next  year,  and  has  an 
overview  of  the  subject.  "Isabelle  is  a 
painter,  she  really  is  dealing  with 
shapes  on  a  canvas — 1  admire  that 


Power  grouped 
writhing  flower 
spikes  of  echium 
and  ground  covers 
cerastium  and 
Senecio  mandralucae, 
opposite,  to 
harmonize  with 
Patsy  Tisch's 
craftsman-style 
house  in  Rustic 
Canyon.  Above: 
A  patchwork 
of  gray  and  green 
santolina  is  the 
centerpiece  of 
Power's  own  kitchen 
garden.  Right: 
Campanulas  drape 
the  steps  down  to 
her  sunken  garden; 
Oenothera  speciosa 
tops  the  wall. 
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n  a  garden  near  Sa 

tarbara,  step  flow  i 

treain  between  boul 

nd  low-grrowing  rockist. 

onvolvulus,  Santa  Bajlird 

laisy,  armeria,  and 

heuchera.  Opposite  c 

right:  Isabelle  Greer 

silvery  Senecio  vira-v 


.garden  and  wildem 
'another  S^taiBarba 
blending  mim  with    . 
oaks  and  ceanothus  toL 
lErame  a  distant  view  oiie 
^a.  Opposite  below  ri^ 
:maireocer«us  towei 
iQve  iiesy  sedom  in  a 
■"icape  at  Hope  Rarf 


Greene's  abstract  forms  never  betray^^Miv.  ^^^ 

^  >    the  wild  beauty  of  her  nativelandscape 
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xause  I  don't  think  that  way.  And 
le  is  a  good  plantswonian.  Chris  is  a 
iUiant  plantswoman — she  has  a 
lowledge  oi  plants  that  is  superior 
.  anybody's  and  a  real  understand- 
ig  of  what  is  appropriate." 
They  also  share  a  love  of  the  Cali- 
)rnia  landscape— not  the  Beverly 
ills  lawnscape  of  Easter-basket 
rass  dotted  with  azaleas  and  roses, 
ut  the  spare  dramatic  hillsides  that 
e  just  beyond  the  sprinklers,  the 
aunting  chaparral  backdrop  to  the 
antasy  houses  and  stage-set  gar- 
ens.  Those  sere  ridges  and  dry- 
ash  valleys  are  a  constant  reminder 
if  what  this  land  is  and  what  it  could 
t  any  moment  become  again. 
;reene  speaks  passionately  about 
his:  'T  hate  it,  frankly,  that  people 
«11  move  here  trom  the  East  for  our 
limate  and  then  turn  their  backs  on 
his  climate  and  try  to  make  it  an  east- 
rn  climate.  Part  and  parcel  of  the 
)eauty  here — the  sunshine,  the  mild 
Iveather,  the  lack  of  bugginess— is 
,hat  it  is  dry  and  things  look  dry  and 
hey  act  dry  and  you  have  to  love 
hat,  you  have  to  embrace  it." 

In  Santa  Barbara,  where  Greene 
ives  and  has  her  office,  there  have 
oeen  severe  water  shortages  and  a 
general  awareness  of  the  need  to 
conserve.  Still,  water  rationing  is  not 
the  primary  reason  clients  turn  to 
her:  'T  think  people  come  to  me  be- 
cause they  want  something  that  will 
feed  their  lives.  And,  by  the  way,  it 
should  be  low  maintenance  and 
drought-tolerant.  But  make  me 
something  beautiful  to  live  in — that's 
really  what  they're  saying."  Greene's 
iiuse  of  open  space  and  abstract 
j  shapes  seems  to  refer  more  to  East- 
ern mysticism  than  to  Western 
thought,  but  her  gardens  are  not 


self-c(>ns(  loiisly  oriental.  Her  under 
standing  ot  the  grandeur  of  emptl 
ness  and  the  power  of  bare  rocj 
derives  from  her  love  of  the  desern 
and  she  never  betrays  the  wild  beaul 
ty  of  her  native  landscape  by  trying  td 
force  it  into  something  foreign  or  arj 
tifkial.  "The  capturing  quality  of; 
garden  is  that  it  is  a  piece  of  naturd 
that  you  work  with,  that  explain] 
one's  place  in  nature,  explains  one';^ 
situation  as  a  part  of  the  spectrur 
that  nature  is — that  must  be  the  com-l 
fort  of  a  garden." 

Greene  admits  to  a  preference  for 
blue-gray  and  khaki  tones  highlight-l 
ed  with  crisp  silver,  but  in  the  aston- 
ishing variety  of  species  listed  on  her 
plans  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  a  few  thatj 
dominate.  When  asked  about  planti 
selection,  she  pulls  out  the  drawersi 
of  an  oversized  filing  cabinet;  insidel 
are  hundreds  of  folders  devoted  tol 
plants — plants  she  has  used,  wants  tol 
use,  is  trying  to  find  in  cultivation.  "I 
like  plants  that  do  whatever  I  visual- 
ize I  need  done.  Sometimes  I  want! 
light  filtered  through  something 
lacy,  sometimes  I  want  something 
clean  and  strong  and  mounding  or 
something  that  cascades  but  doesn't 
droop."  With  such  a  rich  tapestry  of 
colors,  forms,  and  textures,  a  lawn  is  f 
never  missed,  although  Greene  is  not  ] 
dogmatic  on  that  point.  "If  clients 
really  really  have  a  desire  for  green, 
then  I  like  to  give  it  to  them,  but  in 
other  ways  that  are  not  so  hostile  to 
our  climate." 

On  a  series  (Continued  on  page  203) 
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'"^^  l^osmini  can  gracefully  adapt  the  tradition: 
design  withoyt  allowing  them  to  dom 
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bonariensh  sprjngi^lBi- 
acks  <)f  a  pool  that mfefesl 
ost  of  Ullle  Walter  in  the"  ^s 
>  garden.  A  Tuscan  land- 

foT  Artdrew  and  »-^^  ** 

in  die  llollvwoo(_ 


By  Anne  Foxley  "^ 

samples 

Lingerie-style  lace  and 
other  decorative  trims  give 
bed  linens  a  new  edge 


Chantai  pillowcase  "and 
Leaf  Green  sheet  fron>/ 
Wamsutta  (800)  344-2 1  Kl.J 


•'     \ 


.N  yr.  _  || 
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Ivy  pillowcase  and 
oodland  sheet  from  Portico 
Be^d  &:  Bath  (212)  941-7800. 


Hemstitch  Linen 
pillowcase  and  Greenwich 
sheet  from  Ralph  Lauren 

(212)  642-8700.  ilill 


Pinpoint  Pima  pillowcases 
from  Martex  (800)  533:8229. 


Silk  Shadows  shjl 
Cocoon  (800)^h  f 


Angel  Zimick'sCid 

XXX's  pillowca  ai 

sheet  for  Metro]  ii 

(^12)944-61. 
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Sienne  shams  and 

sheet  from  Palais  Royal 

(800)  322-3911. 


Voile  pillowcase  and 
sheet  from  Anichini 
(800)  553-5309.     / 


/ 


Criss  sh^  and  sheet  from 

Frette(2l2)  988-5221, 

(310)273-8540. 


Royal  Lily  sham  and  sheet 
from  Bischoff  (800)  331-5223. 


^,-;"'-\: 


IHgEgizia  sham  and  sheet 
from  Anichini  (800)  553-5309. 


Constance  pillowcase 

^xA  sheet  from  Revman 

(800)  237-0658. 


Venetian  Damasl( 

and  Cottage  si  ] 

by  Adrienne  Viti 

(800)  841-33S 


Cotton  Deluxe  pillo  f 
by  Utica  for  J.  P.  S  ei 
(800)  533-822i 
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This  toy  lifts  yoiir 
child's  self-esteem 


Your  child  lifts  the  load  with  a  touch  of  a  finger. 
Your  child  maneuvers  the  load  with  skill  and  thought. 
Your  child  positions  the  load  with  an  observant  eye. 
Your  child  smiles  with  joy  as  she  completes  a  job  well  done. 
The  BRIO  fork  lift:  Safe  and  fun,  played  ^yith  alone  or  with 

brio's  Railway  System.  A  toy  that  helps  children  grow 
For  more  information  on  BRIO  Toys,  free  stickers  and  a  list  of 

retailers,  call  us  at  1-800-433-4363,  ext.  20. 
In  Canada,  please  call  1-800-461-3057. 

Your  child's  imagination  at  play 
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Cowboy  Dreams 


((lonliniu'd  jrom  pa<^t'  134)  except  the 
halhrooms,  was  essential  to  "uarniing 
up"  the  master  bedroom.  Unadorned, 
its  lotty  sloped  ceiling  and  dormer 
seemed  churchlike,  but  papered  in  a 
stripe  up  to  the  peak  of  the  roof,  it 


evokes.  Barry  says,  tfie  "comforting 
feeling  of  being  inside  a  large  hat  box." 
f  he  pampering  extends  to  guests 
to(j.  Waking  up  in  a  f  our-pcjster  to  look 
out  through  lace  curtains  at  blue  Colo- 
rado skies,  it's  hard  not  to  be  seduced 
b\  the  Spring  Creek  version  of  rural 
luxury.  And  out  riding  the  trails,  it's 
even  harder  not  to  fall  under  the  spell 


of  cowboy  culture.  Rogers  commer! 
on  the  lure  of  the  land  with  the  stor\  ■ 
an  incident  that  took  place  a  year  or 
after  he  and  Specht  moved  in:  "It  wi 
Lisa's  birthday  and  I  wanted  to  buy  he 
a  nice  piece  of  jewelry.  When  I  showti 
her  what  Id  picked  out  she  said,  'Bii 
we  could  buy  a  tractor  for  that  kind  ( 
monev" — and  we  did."  ii 


Shells 


(C.unlniucd  from  jxigv  hSO)  British  shell 
rooms  has  been  niixetl.  .Scjnie,  such  as 
the  rococo  grotto  hall  that  Frederick 
the  (ireat  erected  at  Sanssouci,  his 
summer  palace  in  Potsdam,  stand  ma- 
jestically intact.  Many  are  long  gone. 
The  saddest  loss  must  be  the  one  at 
Oatlands  in  Surrey.  Built  for  the  earl  ol 
Lincoln  bv  the  grotto  specialist  Josiah 
Lane  of  Fonthill,  it  took  some  twelve 
years  to  c(jmplete  and  the  bill  in  1759 
was  a  staggering  £40, ()()().  Other  fine 
examples  from  this  high  period  of 
shellwork,  such  as  a  r(jom  at  Good- 
wcjod  Park  ofteti  cited  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all,  are  now  difficult  tcj  visit.  It 
is  doubly  fortunate  that  one  of  En- 
gland's most  remarkable  houses  has 
lately  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional I  rust  and  is  accessible  to  the 
public .  A  La  Ronde,  a  sixteen-sided 
(ciitrallv  |)lanned  house  built  in  Devon 
in  I  79(i  which  has  usuallv  descended  in 
the  female  line  of  the  Parminter  fam- 


ily, is  the  finest  surviving  repository  of 
handicrafts  practiced  by  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  ladies.  Many 
rooms  have  shellwork,  cut-paper,  and 
featherwork  decorations. 

Perhaps  the  closest  American  coun- 
terpart is  to  be  found  at  Bonnet  House 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  where  an- 
other shell  collecti(jn  fills  an  octagonal 
prixate  museum.  It  is  presided  over  b\ 
its  centenarian  cieator,  Evelyn  For- 
time,  whcj  married  the  painter  Freder- 
ic Bartlett  in  1931.  Bartlett  had  built 
the  Caribbean-style  hoirse  and  studio  a 
decade  before  and  added  the  museum 
as  a  gift  to  his  new  wife,  who  loved 
seashells  and  orchids.  Throughout 
Bonnet,  shells  are  inlaid  into  walls, 
composing  fanciful  friezes,  archways, 
and  even  trompe  I'oeil  obelisks.  A  later 
American  variaticjn  on  classic  themes 
may  be  seen  at  Old  Westburv  (hardens, 
a  Long  Island  estate,  now  open  to  the 
public,  where  a  poolside  porticcj  was 
lined  with  shell  mosaics  in  1969.  The 
artist,  Artemis  Jegart  Housewright, 
used  fortv-five  different  kinds  of 


shells  to  piece  together  Arcadian  scene 
I  n  the  1 990s  shells  are  again  fashioi 
able  as  appliques  for  mirrors,  lampj 
mcjldings,  and  furniture.  A  great  revi\| 
al  of  interest  in  shell  rooms  and  groi 
toes  is  currently  under  way  in  Englanc  i 
The  National  Trust  recently  complet  ' 
ed  a  brand-new  shell  room  at  Basildoi. 
Park  House,  and  several  original  bn, 
decayed  examples,  besides  the  one  a, 
Walton,  have  been  lovingly  restored.  .'■ 
notable  success  story  Has  been  the  res 
cue  of  a  grotto  at  Hampton  Cour 
House,  close  to  the  palace,  which  wa, 
undertaken  by  sculptors  Simon  Verif 
and  Belinda  Eade  along  with  Dian. 
Reynell,  a  partner  in  the  firm  (irottoe 
Sc  Castles.  Convinced  that  shellwort 
can  be  more  than  just  a  matter  oi 
patching  up  crumbling  eighteenth 
century  pavilions,  Eade,  Reynell,  an( 
Verity  urge  its  use  to  create  intriguiiit 
new  effects  inside  houses  or  in  gardei 
and  pool  buildings.  With  tens  of  thou 
sands  ofvarietiesofshells  available,  the 
pcjssibilities  for  aesthetic  beachcomb- 
ing are  endless.  A 


Helena  Rubinstein 

((loiiiinucd  jrom  pdiTc  146)  Mahaux's  fa- 
cial twit(  h  and  nearlv  sent  C^oco  (Chanel 
hull  ling  into  ihe  Seine  below.  "She 
leaned  so  far  over  I  had  to  restrain 
her,"  remembers  Mala  Rubinstein, 
Madame  s  niece. 

Rubinstein's  deco  dream  palace  had 
been  Iniaiued  bv  one  of  the  shrewdest 
business  nianeu\ers  ot  the  era.  On  the 
eve  of  the  1929  crash,  she  sold  the 
Ameiican  inteiest  in  her  companv  to 
Lehman  Brothers  for  .SH  million.  .A 
year  latci  il  w.is  hers  lor  .S2  million.  N'o 
longer  answerai)le  to  litus's  taste  and 
Hush  will)  capital,  Rubinstein  was  free 
(o  indulge  .ill  ol  her  mosi  daring  deco- 
rating lielerodoxic's.    Ihe  Rubinslein 


St  vie — a  lush  and  hardy  cross  between, 
in  O'Higgins's  arch  wcjrds,  "Byzantium 
and  the  Plea  Market" — at  last  burst  into 
full  flower.  In  her  new  quarters  Greek 
statuary  kept  company  with  African 
sculptuies,  Savonnerie  carpets  mixed 
with  Mexican  rugs.  Empire  wallpaper 
coexisted  with  Mirc)  canvases,  and 
Beltei  luniiture  mingled  with  Boulle. 
Siie  helped  her  arrange  this  madly 
eclectic  salmagundi,  "although  she 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to 
do  it  all  herself,"  says  Mala. 

More  familiar  to  the  American  pub- 
lic was  the  so-called  New  York  Rubin- 
stein Hilton,  acquired  in  1 94 1,  after 
her  marriage  to  her  second  husband, 
.Artchil  Cic)uriclli- I  chkonia,  a  Gecjr- 
gian  prince.  When  told  she  could  not 
rent  the  eight-bath  iwenty-six-rcjom 


Park  Avenue  triplex  because  she  was 
Jewish,  she  simply  bought  the  build- 
ing. The  top  floor  of  this  enormous 
"castle  in  the  air,"  as  she  called  it,  was 
given  over  to  a  picture  gallery  reached 
by  a  spiral  staircase  ascending  from  the 
middle  fioor  of  the  triplex,  where  the 
public  rcjoms  were  situated.  The  lower 
flcjor  contained  the  bedrooms.  Ma- 
dame's  was,  as  O'Higgins  said,  the 
heart  and  hub  of  this  maze.  Especially 
in  her  later  years,  Rubinstein,  like 
Lcjuis  XIV',  received  her  employees 
most  mornings  in  bed,  her  silk  sheets 
piled  high  with  books  and  papers. 
Pink,  and  about  forty  feet  long,  the 
bedroom  was  adjoined  bv  a  bathroom 
of  ccimparable  hue  and  dimensions. 
Walls  of  colossal  closets  held  her  cou- 
tuie  ccjllectic^n,  extending  all  the  way 
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b;l  to  Worth.  Among  the  shimmer  of 
V'Jietian    mirrors,   serendipitous 
Icjj  h,  and  treasure-laden  vitrines,  the 
pjede  resistance  was  what  all  Rubin- 
stii  initiates  refer  to  with  delight  as 
tlf  plastic  bed."  Created  out  of  Lucite 
bjlubinstein's  package  designer  Lad- 
s  Medgyes  (who  had  previously 
1  the  material  for  powder  boxes), 
transparent  bed  lit  up  by  means  of 
flen  fluorescent  bulbs.  When  Ma- 
ne reposed  upon  it,  the  effect  was  of 
I  ansfiguration  upon  a  crystal  sleigh. 
{  she  wasn't  calling  upon  her  own 
tjployees  as  decorators,  Rubinstein 
ajjtely  hired  "whoever  was  the  most 
(  r,  in,  and  controversial  at  the  mo- 
nt — which  usually  meant  loads  of 
)licity,"  says  a  longtime  magazine 
(  tor.  Naturally  the  press  came  run- 
ijigwhen,  in  1942,  she  commissioned 
ifli  to  concoct  three  murals  for  her 
d  room — lurid  dreamscapes  called 
,  wn,  Heroic  Noon,  and  Evening.  Ru- 
istein  then  furnished  the  room  with 
iietian  pieces  even  more  flamboy- 
t,  if  possible,  than  the  paintings.  A 
ir  of  blackamoor  figures  towered 
.linst  one  wall;  iridescent  grotto  fur- 
ure  writhing  with  dolphins,  shells, 
'.d  sea  serpents  served  as  seating, 
iiile  overhead  a  florid  blue  chande- 
r  dripped  glassy  stalactites.  Equally 
iiciful,  if  more  restrained,  was  Cecil 
aton's  ethereal  transformation  of 
c  pseudo-Gothic  top-floor  picture 
illery  into  a  Japanese-inspired  bam- 
)o  folly.  Madame  was  not  amused. 
le  found  the  room  "too  informal,  too 
isygoing,"  Mala  remembers.  Both 
jubinstein's  displeasure  and  Beaton's 
ijured  pride  were  avenged  months 
ter  when  it  was  learned  that  the  bam- 
)0  walls  had  become  infested  with, 
.propriately,  Japanese  beetles. 
Still  in  the  vanguard  at  ninety,  Ru- 
instein  in  1960  asked  David  Hicks, 
ngland's  newest  decorating  star,  to  do 
'  flat  in  Knightsbridge.  When  he  in- 
uired  about  colors  she'd  like  to  use, 
ladame  took  out  her  scissors,  turned 
p  the  hem  of  her  Balenciaga  dress, 
lid  snipped  off  a  swatch — "a  wonder- 
ul  strident  purple,  which  we  used  for 
he  walls,"  says  Hicks.  The  heady  pal- 
tte  did  not  stop  there;  Hicks  covered 
he  sofas  and  some  of  her  ubiquitous 
ielter  chairs  in  "cosmetics  colors:  scar- 
et,  shocking  pink,  magenta,  and 
)uce."  The  result,  he  says,  was  "very 


eccentric.  A  perfect  foil  to  her  strong 
personality." 

Though  Madame's  taste  was  wildly 
avant-garde,  it  also  reflected —  albeit  in 
a  brilliantly  overwrought  glas.s — the 
era's  ideals  of  feminine  beauty.  Rather 
than  today's  virtues  of  youth  and  sex, 
the  "first  lady  of  beauty  science,"  as  she 
was  identified  in  her  ads,  encouraged 
her  customers  to  cultivate  individual- 
ity, sophistication,  and  mystery.  Mala 
believes  her  aunt's  aesthetic  arose  as 
well  from  "her  extremely  international 
exposure."  Unable  to  label,  much  less 
account  for,  Rubinstein's  style.  Vogue 
in  1945  invoked  preterhuman  inter- 


vention: Rubinstein's  New  York  apart- 
ment, the  magazine  reported,  was 
"rather  like  a  collector's  heaven  where 
pixies  have  mixed  up  the  collections. 
Everywhere  'irreconcilables'  of  Period 
meet  in  fabulous  amity."  Rubinstein, 
never  a  word-mincer,  simply  offered, 
"I  like  my  own  taste,  good  or  bad!"  A 


Credits  for  The  Reign  of  Helena  Rubinstein 

Page  144— From  Vogue  (Aug  15,  1938)  photo  Ny- 
holm  Page  145— UPl/Bettmann.  Page  ^HG— Clock- 
wise from  top:  Slim  Aarons;  Helena  Rubinstein 
Foundation  (3)  Page  147 — Clockwise  from  top  right: 
UPl/Bettmann;  from  David  Hicks  on  Decoration  (Mac- 
millan);  Roger  Pngent;  from  David  Hicks  on  Decoration 
(Macmillan);  UPl/Bettmann;  from  Vogue  (Apr.  15, 
1945)/photo  Hannel  Cassidy;  from  Vogue  (July  15, 
1937)/pholoBufotot. 


Eternally  Roman 

(Continued from  page  167)  memorabilia, 
Milton's  hobbyhorse,  and  by  the  pile  of 
books  he  has  edited.  You  recognize  his 
slightly  ironic,  slightly  sensuous  smile 
in  the  play  of  contrasts  and  contradic- 
tions, such  as  the  pairing  of  a  poly- 
chrome wooden  head  of  Mary  Magda- 
len with  an  Etruscan  terra-cotta  votive 


figure  shaped  like  a  breast.  He  does 
not,  however,  simply  follow  the  surre- 
alist formula  of  seeing  beauty  in  the 
"accidental  encounter  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine with  an  umbrella,"  as  the  poet 
Lautreamont  phrased  it.  The  Gendel 
harmony  of  (apparent)  incompatibles 
— put  together  with  a  lavish  hand — 
is  not  only  a  self-portrait  but  also  a 
tribute  to  a  beloved  place:  Rome.  Here 
Milton  has  regained  his  paradise.  A 


Discover  the  superior  new  way  to 
^^  simulate  the  slope! 


NordicSport™  Downhill  is  the  ultimate  in  downhill  ski  simulation! 

Bring  the  thrill  and  feel  of  the  slopes  into  your  own  home  and  get 
serious  about  improving  your  skiing. 

•  The  new  NordicSport  ski  simulator  has  actual  skis  that  provide 
proper  lateral  ski  movement,  weight  transfer  and  rotational  motion  to 
accurately  simulate  edging  and  carving  turns. 

•  The  World  Class  Downhill  lets  you  attack  the  type  of  slopes  you  want. 
Exclusive,  fully  adjustable  features  let  you  choose  moguls  one  day, 
slalom  or  giant  slalom  the  next. 

•  Graphite  construction  gives  you  precise  tlex  and  reaction  so  it 
actually  responds  to  your  body's  motion  and  provides  a  true  sense  of 
downhill  skiing. 

Call  us  today  and  enjoy  a  run  with  the  best.  

©  1992  NordicTrack,  A  CML  Company    •     All  rights  reserved 


ASSOCIATION 


For  a  FREE  VIDEO  and  brochure, 

Call  1 -800-445-2231  ext.22TK2 

or  write:  NordicTrack,  Dept.,  #22TK2, 

141  Jonathan  Blvd.  N.,  Chaska,  MN  S.S318 


p  o  r  d I c  sport 

by   Mutfl^e* 


□  Please  send  me  a  free  brochure 

□  Also  a  free  videotape:      □  VHS 

Name 

Street 

City 


□  Beta 


State. 


Zip. 


Phone 
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Page  16  Linens,  from  left  Primrose  Cottage 
sheet  and  pillowcase,  by  Cynthia  Gibson  for 
Royalton,  for  stores  (800)  444-2422  Lisette 
sham,  by  Dan  River  for  D  Porthault,  for  stores 
(800)  782-9568  Quartet  pillowcase,  by  Laura 
Astiley  for  Revman,  for  stores  (800)  237-0658 
Venetian  Damask  sham,  by  Adrienne  Vittadini 
for  Fieldcrest,  for  stores  (800)  841-3336  Pocket 
Watch  challis  shawl  on  mannequin,  by  Timney- 
Fowler,  at  selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores. 
DESIGN 

Page  66  Carpets,  needlepoint  cushions,  Tra- 
La-La  mirror  and  drinking  glasses,  by  Christine 
Vanderhurd.  99  University  Pi  ,  9th  fl.,  New  York, 
NY  10003;  (212)353-3450. 
PEOPLE 

Pages  78,  80  Custom  Cardinal's  chair, 
cartouche  girandole  (shown  without  the  antique 
armature).  Drifted  Gold  lapanned  candlesticks, 
Gothick  bed  and  bedside  table,  and  other 
items,  to  order  from  Michael  Priest.  27A 
tVlotcomb  St ,  Belgrave  Sq.,  London  SW1 X  8JU. 
(71 )  235-5295  Selected  decorative  objects, 
by  Thomas  Messel,  at  Charlotte  fvloss  &  Co  . 
NYC  (212)  772-3320 
FOOD 

Page  110  tVlaine  lobster  basket,  c   1860 
spongeware  platter,  c   1860,  Amish  painted 
table,  enamel  cup,  c.  1890,  Bucks  County  berry 
basket,  c   1890,  similar  at  Richard  Mulligan- 
Sunset  Cottage.  LA  (213)  650-8660 
STYLE 

Page  118  Architecture,  by  Tod  Williams  Billie 
Tsien  &  Assocs  ,  222  Central  Park  South,  New 
York,  NY  10019,  (212)  582-2385.  Timney-Fowler 
for  Go  Silk  fall  collection  silk  crepe  de  chine 
shirts,  from  left  Carlton  House  (women's  only). 


Cowboy  Dreams 


I  elicitas  Perpetua  (women's  only),  Roman 
Rosette,  Belvedere  House,  Etruscan  Border 
Panels  with  Griffins,  for  stores  (800)  964-4484 
Silk  scarves,  by  Timney-Fowler,  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC  (212)  753-7300  Flat  Stripe 
sateen  cotton  on  backdrop,  Old  European 
Portraits  feather  pillows  in  Old  European 
Portraits  sateen  cotton  print,  all  by  Timney- 


Fowler,  to  order  at  Timney-Fowler,  388  Kings 
Rd  ,  London  SW3  5UZ;  (71 )  352-2263. 
EDITORS  PAGE 

Page  121  Deco-inspired  club  chair,  from 
Grange,  for  dealers  (212)  685-9494 
NATCHEZ  REVIVAL 
Pages  122-29  Decoration,  by  Vicente  Wolf 
Assocs.,  333  West  39  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10018, 
(212)  465-0590  Rio  sisal  throughout,  from 
Schumacher,  for  information  (800)  672-0068 
122-23  Mazzie  club  chair  (#H91 1 7)  and  Vivian 
sofa  (#H91 16-C),  both  upholstered  in  Natural 
Linen  (#66-2196-00)  and  by  Vicente  Wolf  for 
Henredon,  for  dealers  (800)  444-3682  Carved- 
wood  armchair  (#H8907),  upholstered  in  leather 
(#LE-449-1 1 ),  from  the  Historic  Natchez 
Collection  for  Henredon  (see  above)  Michelle 
(#4274-09)  viscose/cotton  woven  stripe  on 
front  sofa  pillow,  Drap  (#4135-100)  wool  on 
back  sofa  pillows,  both  to  the  trade  at  Manuel 
Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9588  Framed 
antique  architectural  engravings,  similar  from  the 
John  Richard  Collection,  for  dealers  (601 )  453- 
5809  124  Custom  faux  stone  tables  with  gilded- 
iron  restaurant  bases,  custom  lantern,  similar  to 
order  from  Vicente  Wolf  (see  above)  1 24-25 
Stephen  ottoman  (#H91 19)  in  Surrey  finish, 
upholstered  in  leather  (#LE-449-1 1 ),  Nadine 
mahogany  bench  (#H9123)  in  Antique  Gold 
finish,  Vivian  sofa  (#H91 16-C),  Mazzie  chairs 
(#H91 1 7)  (shown  without  arm  pocket),  all 
upholstered  in  Natural  Linen  (#66-2196-00), 
Novekin  mahogany/gilt  mirror  (#7604-04),  all 
by  Vicente  Wolf  for  Henredon  (see  above). 
Cashmere  throw,  from  Pratesi,  for  stores  (212) 
288-2315  Confetti  (#4147-01  )chintzfor 
shades,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas  (see 
above)  Parentisi  suspension  lamp,  by  Achille 
Castiglioni,  from  Flos,  for  dealers  (516)  549-2745 
Custom  bleached-oak  tray,  similar  to  order 
from  Vicente  Wolf  (see  above)  126  Novekin 
mahogany/gilt  mirrors  (#7604-04),  by  Vicente 
Wolf  for  Henredon  (see  above)  127  19th-century 
English  and  American  Gothic  chairs,  similar  at 
Antiques-J   E  Guercio,  Natchez  (601)442-5941; 
D  Kingsley  Calcote,  Antiquarian,  Natchez  (601 ) 
445-0388  128  Custom  mahogany/gilt  full-length 
mirror,  similar  to  order  from  Vicente  Wolf  (see 
above)  128-29  Pilar  tufted  bed  (#H91 1 8)  with 
legs  in  Antique  Gold  finish,  upholstered  in 
Natural  Linen  (#66-2196-00),  by  Vicente  Wolf  for 
Henredon  (see  above)  Custom  giltwood  table, 
similar  to  order  from  Vicente  Wolf  (see  above) 
Bed  linens.  Prestige  wool/cashmere  blanket,  all 
from  Anichini,  for  stores  (800)  553-5309  Cinni 
electric  fan,  from  Fuonserie,  at  Ad  Hoc,  NYC 
(212)  925-2652,  for  other  stores  (212)  769-8428 
129  Snow  Mist  matte-glazed  floor  tiles  in  shower 
room,  from  American  Olean,  1000  Cannon  Ave  , 
Dept.  HG,  Lansdale,  PA  19446  Emile  armchair 
(#H91 13)  in  dressing  room,  upholstered  in 
Natural  Linen  (#66-2196-00),  by  Vicente 
Wolf  for  Henredon  (see  above). 


COWBOY  DREAMS 

Pages  130-35  Decoration,  by  Barbara  Bars 
9526  Pico  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90035,  (3ii 
276-9977  130-31  Red  Mountain  wool  on  sd) 
at  right,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Colleci 
for  stores  (21 2)  642-8700  Monterey  mahogaj 
sofa  and  chair,  similar  at  the  Old  California  '-.|e 
Ventura  (805)  643-421 7.  Pendleton  wool  blar  t 
on  Monterey  chair,  similar  at  Avalanctie  Rai 
Antiques,  Redstone  (303)  963-2846.  132 
Checkerboards,  c   1 850- 1 900,  similar  at 
Avalanche  Ranch  (see  above);  Crystal  Haver 
Antiques,  Redstone  (303)  963-3088  Custom 
fire  screen,  to  order  from  Gary  L  Russell,  Rili 
(303)  625-2297  133  Betsy  cotton  place  mats' 
from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection  (see  ; 
above)  134  Julia  cotton  comforter,  Elsa  flor;l 


cotton  shams,  Avery  solid  cotton  sheets  am' 
shams,  Kmghtsbridge  Floral  linen/cotton  leatl 
pillow  at  center,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection  (see  above).  Petit  Fleur  carpet,  !o  ti 
trade  at  Decorative  Carpets,  West  Hollywood 
(310)  657-8840  Pine  bed,  to  the  trade  at  Char 
&  Charles,  LA  (310)559-0138  Inveraray  coti 
rayon  moire  plaid  on  table,  to  the  trade  at 
Pindler  &  Pindler,  for  showrooms  (310)  643  60 
135  Fulton  cotton/rayon  woven  plaid  on  chair 
to  the  trade  at  Pindler  &  Pindler  (see  above) 
Julia  wallpaper,  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Home  .]__ 
Collection  (see  above) 
HARMONY  IN  A  GREEK  KEY 
Pages  136-43  Decoration,  by  Frangois  Catroi 
20  rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Honore.  75008  Paris 
(1)42-66-69-25  Architecture,  by  Bons 
Baranovich,  Architect,  153  Waverly  PI ,  NewYc 
NY  1001 4,  (21 2)  627-1 1 50  Contracting,  by 
Steven  Heller,  president  of  Cardinal  Properties, 
Greenwich  (203)  622-8366  136-41  Decorativ 
painting,  by  Laurent  Beuffe  Decoration.  Paris( 
48-74-05-39  136-37  Custom  Greek  Key  cofle 
table,  by  Thomas  Messel,  similar  to  order  from 
Michael  Priest,  27A  Motcomb  St ,  Belgrave  Sq.. 
London  SW1 X  8JU,  (71 )  235-5295  140-41 
Chenonceaux  Taffetas  (#34870-00)  silk  for 
dining  room  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils.  for  showrooms  (212)  838- 
7878  143  Berain  (#32770-3)  cotton  print  for 
curtains,  bed,  screen,  and  sofa,  Rayures  Bera 
(#32771-3)  cotton  print  on  sofa,  to  the  trade ; 
Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-289( 
Textured  cotton  on  walls,  to  the  trade  at  Manu( 
Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9588 
Wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-9000.  Louis  XIV  bust, 
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le  world's  best 
:k  collection  of 
orative  fabrics,  expert 
( isultants  to  help  you 
I  d  quality  workmanship 
1  make  your  projects 
)  ppen  beautifully.  All 
1  at,  plus  30-60%  off 
;  ggested  retail  prices 
I  ery  day  That's  why  the 
fiart  money  decorates 
lith  Calico  Comers. 


CORATIVE  FABRICS 

You  Add  Is  Your  Own  Good  Taste. 

■800-777-9933 

i  stores  nationwide, 
all  for  the  location 
Barest  you. 
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HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  tlie  toll-tree  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  ti_irniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  tor  furtlier  intonnation 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  tor  information  on  store  loations. 
■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-982-3081 

C.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

lacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-678-6889 

lenn-Air  800-536^247 

Kohler  Color  C(  )orf  linates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

Sul>Zero  800-222-7820 

Sunbrella  800441-5118 

VeluvAmerica,  Inc.  800-283-2831 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-25.5-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

karges  Furniture  800-2  KARGES 

The  Knoll  GroLip  800-445-5045 

Kreiss  Collection  800-631-3685 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-7515 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-ST\LE 

Hansa  Faucets  800-343-4431 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 1 20 

Kravet  800-648-KRAV 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES4-YOU 

Monsanto  WearT3ated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pa(  ilic  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800-423-5881  DEPT  K 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Fortunolt  800-9374376 
Lenox  China  cV  f  rystal  800-635-3669 


similar  at  Didier  Aaron,  NYC  (212)  988-5248 
Patine  Stripe  wallpaper  In  entry,  to  the  trade 
at  Nobilis,  for  showrooms  (908)  464-1 1 77 
LIVING  ROOMS 

Pages  148-55  Architecture  and  design, 
by  Bob  Currie  of  Robert  Currie  &  Assocs  ,  1 1 33 
Broadway,  Suite  1610,  New  York,  NY  10010, 
(212)206-0505  148-49  Wood/grass  chairs, 
Turkish!  ammunition  trunk,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
J  Garvin  Mecking,  NYC  (212).677-4316  Custom 
armchair,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  La  Mode,  NYC 
(212)368-4090  Antique  carpet  trunk  (shown  as 
bench),  to  the  trade  at  Ann  tVlorris  Antiques,  NYC 
(212)755-3308  Three-Over  Stripe  (#CW-1 1) 
wallpaper,  Brookwood  (#32671 )  linen/cotton  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for' 
showrooms  (212)  752-2890  150-51  Norwich 
Wool  Stripe  wool  on  boudoir  chairs,  Lilibet 
Cartisane  &  Tassel  (#90495)  viscose  tassels  on 
boudoir  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils, 
for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878.  Bullion  viscose 
fringe  on  boudoir  chairs  (#BFF-1 1 ),  to  the  trade 
at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  English  aesthetic 
movement  fabric  for  curtains,  similar  at  Vito 
Giallo  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  535-9885  Art 
nouveau  iron  sconces,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
Marvin  Alexander.  NYC  (212)  838-2320  19th- 
century  wool  Aubusson  fragment  carpet,  similar 
at  Dons  Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212)  759-3715  Arts  & 
crafts  mahogany/faux  marble  tea  table,  similar  to 
the  trade  at  Yale  Burge  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  838- 
4005,  Custom  cherrywood  blinds,  to  order  from 
Blindtek,  for  dealers  (914)  725-5415  Trino  metal 
nesting  tables,  by  Zanotta,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC 
(212)  674-5603  152  Chaise,  similar  to  the  trade 
at  Ann  Morris  (see  above)  Velours  Cauchois 
cotton/linen  velvet  on  chaise,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above)  Triple  gourd 
pottery  lamp,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Marvin 
Alexander  (see  above)  153  Rothschild  Bird 
porcelain  tureen,  by  Herend,  for  stores  (212) 
679-3120,  Louis  XIII  brass  chandelier,  similar  at 
H  M  Luther  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  505-1485 
Imberline  Caserta  (#32168)  linen/cotton  striped 
damask  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above)  19th-century  English  bull's- 
eye  mirror,  similar  to  the  trade  at  J  Garvin 
Mecking  (see  above)  Wall  painting,  by  Maria 
Weinhoff  Studio,  NYC  (212)  807-9877  154-55 
Custom  Venice  wool  Wilton  carpet,  to  the  trade  at 
Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000 
Vintage  William  Morris  wool  on  desk  chair, 
similar  at  Cora  Ginsburg,  NYC  (212)  744-1352 
Custom  sofa,  to  order  from  La  Mode  (see  above) 
THE  MAKING  OF  A  ROOM 
Pages  156-61  Decoration  and  furniture,  by 
Greg  Jordan,  27  East  63  St ,  Suite  1 BC,  New 
York,  NY  10021:  (212)421-1474.  Fabrication  of 
upholstered  furniture,  by  Jonas  Upholstery, 
NYC  (212)  685-5610  156  Hand-painted 
porcelain  square  plate,  by  Victoria  Crowell, 
similar  to  the  trade  at  John  Boone,  NYC  (21 2) 
758-0012  158  Tiger  wool  carpet,  to  ttie  trade  at 
Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000 
Wool  challis  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa, 
for  showrooms  (201 )  438-8444  Angora  mohair 
on  club  chair  (#31872).  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-2890 


Enchanted  Forest  brass  candleholder,  by      i 
Michael  Aram,  at  Barneys  New  York,  NYC  (2i;, 
929-9000  Hand-painted  porcelain  dish  on 
coffee  table,  by  Victoria  Crowell,  ceramic  vasi 
on  round  table,  by  John  Thompson  Studio, 
similar  to  the  trade  at  John  Boone  (see  above)  I 
159  Oak  prayer  chairs,  to  order  from  Christopf!" 
Maier,  New  Orleans  (504)  586-9079  161  Dian; 
Taffeta  silk  on  sofa,  armchair,  and  chaise,  to. 
the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin,  for  showrooms  (415) 
565-1950  Trophy  zebra  rug,  similar  to  the 
trade  at  Patterson,  Flynn  &  Martin,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  688-7700-  Queen  Anne  japanned  ' 
secretaire  and  side  chairs,  similar  at  Kentshir 
Galleries,  NYC  (212)  673-6644  Silk  crepe  de    , 
chine  (#1937)  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Henry  Calvin  (see  above) 
STANDING  OUT  IN  EAST  HAMPTON 
Pages  170-75  Architecture,  by  Alastair 
Standing,  7  Bond  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10012;  (2ll 
982-6975  173  Italian  1940s  floor  lamp,  similar' 
Fred  Silberman,  NYC  (212)  925-9470  Coffee 
table,  1944  Noguchi  design,  from  Palazzetti,  fo 
stores  (212)  832-1 199  Sixteen  Cup  Profession, 
copper/brass  espresso/cappuccino  maker,  b 
La  Pavoni,  for  stores  (800)  927-0277  Superba 
steel/porcelain  dishwasher,  from  KitchenAid,  f- 
dealers  (800)  422-1230  Stainless-steel  gas 
range  (#VGR48-6G).  from  Viking,  for  dealers 
(601)455-1200  Paintings,  by  Stephanie  Brody 
Lederman,  Brooklyn  (718)  782-0310  174Arne 
Jacobsen  laminated  wood  stacking  chairs,  to 
the  trade  at  ICF,  for  showrooms  (800)  237-1625 
Custom  mahogany/chrome  dining  table,  to  ord' 
from  Alastair  Standing  (see  above)  Enameled 
steel  radiators  on  dining  room  wall,  from 
Runtal,  for  stores  (800)  526-2621 
POSTCARD  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 
Page  185  Ivory  Coast  batik,  at  Craft  Caravan, 
NYC  (212)  431-6669  Shell  free-form  glass  bowl 
by  Annie  Glass,  sun  ceramic  pitcher,  by  Mike 
Levy,  linen  cocktail  napkins,  by  Archipelago,  ai 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC  (212)  929-9000  186 
Round  platter  with  metallic  glaze,  by  Luna 
Garcia,  at  Platypus,  for  stores  (800)  338-5927 
DIGGING  FOR  A  CALIFORNIA  STYLE 
Pages  188-95  Nancy  Goslee  Power  & 
Assocs.,  615  20th  St  ,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90402 
(310)  394-0261   Isabelle  C.  Greene  &  Assocs., 
34  East  Sola  St  ,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93 1 0 1 ,  (805 
965-6162  Chris  Rosmini,  4800  Buchanan  St , 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90042:  (213)258-1195. 
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((\iliniml  /row  pag,)'  194)  oT  spiawlinjj; 
V  lical  lots  in  Los  Angeles,  Chris  Ros- 
nji  has  made  a  garden  for  herself  that 
sins  like  all  the  plants  in  Greene's  file 
'iinetcoiiie  to  life:  the  tall  skeleton  of 
tUiorhia  zdiilii.  statuesque  leaves  of 
f  icytes  pcltatiim,  golden  reinwardtia, 
caniy  peach  sprays  of  cyriaiilhus, 
i    X  istenions,  and  salvias  too  numerous 
t  lame.  Not  all  of  these  are  plants  you 
(  lid  recommend  lo  the  average  An- 
(.  cno,  hut  Rosmini  is  more  fortunate 
:  n  most  designers  in  the  level  of  hor- 
1  illure  to  which  at  least  some  of  her 
nts  aspire:  "They  tend  to  be  knowl- 
(i^eable  people  who  are  involved  in 
tf-ir  gaidens."  Often  passionate  gar- 
ners need  to  be  directed  by  a  design- 
vvho  shares  their  enthusiasm  and  can 
)vide  a  structure  for  it. 
lUit  not  all  her  gardens  are  for 
iiitsnien,  and  the  strength  of  her  de- 
ns is  most  apparent  in  some  of  the 
)re  restrained  and  less  flowery  land- 
ipesshe  has  created.  In  a  recent  proj- 
I  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  she  brought 
^rether  a  1920s-style  villa  and  a  new 
illadian  pool  house  with  a  formal  de- 
iP  that  utilizes  the  understated  pal- 
ite,  the  scale,  and  the  verticality  of  the 
issic  Italian  garden  but  places  them 
I  mly  in  a  California  context  with 
ants  like  hardenbergia,  pittosporum, 
id  abutilon  combining  with  native 
iks  and  hollylike  toyon. 
.Nancy  Power  makes  reference  to 
jalian  gardens  in  many  of  her  designs, 
n).  "I'm  really  a  born-again  Italian," 
le  laughs.  "Two  years  of  living  in 
lorence  really  shaped  my  sense  of 
)ace."  Her  own  garden  in  Santa  Moni- 
1  and  some  of  lier  earlier  designs 
cmonstrate  the  Italian  genius  for  en- 
osed  spaces  but  give  little  clue  of  the 
iilptural  way  she  uses  plants  in  con- 
mction  with  the  modern  buildings 
nd  larger  scale  of  her  newest  projects, 
liich  she  has  developed  with  her  part- 
nr,  architect  Brian  Tichenor.  Speak- 
ng  of  their  concept  for  the  Disney 
oncert  hall,  she  says,  "It's  this  weird 
und  of  dinosaur  building,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  use  all  kinds  of  dinosaur  plants, 
jhings  like  araucaria.  We'll  have  a  flock 
ii Dracaena  draco.  You  can't  use  wimpy 
;:)lants  next  to  those  buildings." 
Power  grew  up  with  the  English-in- 
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Decorate  Your  Home 
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Learn  Interior  Decoration    •  Save  Money 
•  Even  Start  a  New  Career 


yd«  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fasciiiating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  })rofitable  outlet  for 
yoiu-  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Inteiior  Design  help  you  get  staiied. 
Unique  'listen-and-leaiTi'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  youi-  instinct  or  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  suiprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
schools  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful fuiTiiture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  moneys  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  i-ewai'ded  in  other  ways  - 
working  hi  fashionable  places,  meet- 
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^<)ur  Future  ill 
Jnteiiw  Decorating . 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL,  FREE  CATALOG,  MAIL  COUPON  OR 
CALL80(M51-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  1112. 

I  Sheffield  School  ot'Intei'ior  Design 

I  Dep't.  HG112,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
"  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
j  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call 
I     '  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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California  Style 

spired  garden  traditions  of  the  East 
Coast  and  a  love  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials: "I  used  a  lot  of  perennials  when  I 
first  came  here,  but  I  use  them  less 
now — you  need  to  have  a  client  who 
understands  what  they  are  and  realizes 
they're  not  dead."  Power  finds  herself 
turning  more  to  the  signature  plants  of 


the  Hollywood  gardens  of  the  1920s 
and  '30s:  dramatic  birds-of-paradise, 
jade  plants  of  terrifying  size,  olive 
trees,  the  sculptural  foliage  of  agave 
and  vucca. 

One  final  crucial  quality  is  shared  by 
these  three  women:  a  sense  of  himior. 
1  his  not  only  makes  each  a  delightful 
companion  and  commentator  on  the 
California  scene,  but  it  infuses  their 
gardens  with  a  liveliness  and  occasional 


playfulness  distinct  from  much  nii 
ern  garden  making.  Each  is  able  to  <  > 
the  traditions  of  garden  design  in  a 
that  is  fresh  and  graceful,  enjoying 
adapting  cultural  motifs  without  al 
ing  them  to  dominate.  From  a  wil^r- 
ness  of  possibilities,  three  dynajc 
women  have  forged  original  and  ijr- 
sonal  visions  of  California  life.  A    j 
{For  the  three  garden  designers'  addri^^ 
see  Resources.)  \ 
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(Continued  from  pagr  174)  Standing. 
"People  don't  walk  much  here.  "  An- 
other even  more  pragmatic  aspect  of 
the  red  wall  is  that  it  separates  the 
three-bedroom  guest  wing  from  the 
rest  of  the  house — for  privacy  when 
there  are  guests,  for  economy  when 
there  are  not  since  the  wing  can  be 
completely  closed  off. 

Adding  to  the  house's  look-at-me 
look-at-me  public  demeanor  is  a  quirky 
aluminum  pa\  ilion  with  a  perky  point- 


ed roofline  that  caps  the  north  arm  of 
the  boomerang.  The  shimmering 
crown  contains  the  house's  open-plan 
upstairs  living,  dining,  and  kitchen  ar- 
eas, its  elevation  explained  by  Stand- 
ing: "You  have  to  be  that  high  to  get  the 
view  of  Three  Mile  Harbor."  Down- 
stairs, the  architect  situated  the  master 
suite  as  well  as  a  painting  studio. 

To  keep  both  the  boomerang  and 
the  UFO-like  pavilion  visually  ground- 
ed. Standing  introduced  a  pair  of  cone- 
shaped  stone  towers,  one  inside  the 
house  containing  two  fireplaces  (one 
downstairs  in  the  master  bedroom,  one 


upstairs  in  the  living  room),  the  otl' 
outside  in  the  garden  containing  anl 
rial  bai  becue  grill.  The  towers  act  a^ 
sual  linchpins,  suggesting  stability ; 
permanence,  just  as  the  boomed 
suggests  instability  and  impermanei 
or,  better  yet,  flight.  They  are  connJ 
ed  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  cha 
link  parapet  spanning  the  sinuf 
black  swimming  pool  that  snakes  ak ' 
the  red  fin  wall.  Standing  extended  ji| 
irregular  line  of  the  pool  in  asphr^ 
thr(jugh  the  garage  and  beyond  to 
street  where  it  stops  like  a  fro 
splash.  The  next  wave?  A 
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CHRISTINE  MATHER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACK  PARSONS 
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su,Mirtaiiin,  cietK,anil  iHuch  noK,  accoipanied  by  text  that's 
as  true  to  life  as  the  extrasrilinary  land  it  descrilies. 


$40  00,  now  at  your  bookstore  or  gift  shop, 
or  to  order  call  1-800-733-3000. 
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We  want  to  hear  from 
you  on  BEDROOMS 

We  are  planning  a  special  section  on  decorating  the  bedroom. 
To  help  us  answer  your  cjuestions,  won't  you  please  answer  ours? 

What  are  the  biggest  design  problems  in  your  bedroom? 

□   Floor  j)lan  D  Storage  space  Cj  Seating  D  Window  trealmeiits 


n  Cloloi  and  lahric: 


D  Other 


What  pieces  are  the  most  difficult  to  find? 

[J   Headboaid                                   D  Bedside  table 
[J   t)ressing  table  lU  Other  


D  Reading  lamp 


Do  you  want  information  on  how  to  select  the  best: 

D  Bed  linens  D  Mattresses 

n  (A)nif'orters  and  blankets         D  Other  


n   Pillows  and  shams 


Tell  us  more  about  yourself 


Name 


Address   ^ 
City/State 


Telephone  (daytime) 
Fax  


Zip 


How  long  have  you  been  reading  HG? 


Please  send  responses  to  Katherme  van  den  Blink.  HG,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017,  or  fax  them,  anytime,  to  (212)  880-6905 


Rediscover  the  Joy  of  biking 
witti  NordicTraclc's  Fitness  Bilce 


NordicTrack™  'm\[o6uces  a  new  revolution  in  biking! 
Our  inventor  asked  all  types  of  bike  riders  what  they 
would  want  on  their  ideal  bicycle,  and 
combined  them  into  a 
bike  built  for  you! 

Radial  Gearing  System! 

Experience  a  gear  system  so 
simple,  shifting  becomes  a 
reflex!  One  press  of  a  button  and 
you  can  shift  instantly  between  9 
speeds-moving  or 
standing  still. 

Innovative  Braking 
System! 

Get  more  stopping  power  with 
less  lever  force  and  no 
adjustments  with  our  rim 
band  brake.  Braking  improves 
in  wet  weather! 

Ergonomic  Comfort  and  Quality! 

Discover  the  spring-padded,  gel  seat  and  raised  handle 
bars  that  adjust  to  fit  your  size!  Ride  in  comfort  and 
stability  in  an  upright  position.  And  enjoy  the  high 
maneuverability  of  a  shorter  wheelbase.  You'll  ride  it 
more  often  because  it's  so  easy  and  enjoyable! 


Ask  about  our  easy-on  frame!  U  day  trial  available! 


^mnliellmek^ 


niiUA 


all  to  order  or  for  more  information: 

J  -600 '858 -BIKE  ^^^sHa 


Or  Write  NordicTrack,  Dept.  2Y7k2, 104  Peavey  Road  Chaska,  MN  55318 
1992  NordicTrack,  Inc.,  A  CML  Company.  All  rights  reserved 
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M.F.K.  Fisher 
1908-1992 


For  sixty-one  years  Mary  Frances 
Kennedy  Fisher  wrote  about  joy 
and  celebration,  al)out-  warmth 
and  love,  about  truth  and  beauty, 
<ib()ut  nourishment,  both  physi- 
cal and  spiritual,  about  food,  espetially  about  food,  as 
metaphor,  as  allegory,  as  autobiography.  She  wrote 
<il)()ul  life  as  she  experient  ed  it,  from  childhood  to  moth- 
ei  hood  to  wiflowhood  to  old  age,  about  her  hopes  and 
her  di  cams,  which  she  didn't  need  a  psychoanalyst  to  tell 
her  to  record,  about  her  ihoughts  and  her  disappoint- 
ments and  her  shortcomings.  Although  her  essays  and 
ruminations  are  personal  to  the  point  of  intimacy,  she 
succeeded,  where  so  many  others  have  failed,  in  keeping 
her  distance  (rom  the  indiscreet.  For  geneiations  ofcle- 
voted  readeis — and  you're  a  devoted  reader  or  you're  no 
reader  at  all — M.  F.  K.  Fisher  was  nothing  less  than  a  cult 
heroine,  an  old-fashioned  girl  from  Albion,  Midiigan, 
who  tiansloinied  herself 
into  a  modern  woman  of  the 
world.  Her  first  book,  Scri'c 
It  Forth,  was  published  in 
I9:W,  alter  her  first  hus- 
band took  her  to  live  in 
Franc  e  anrl  her  second  hirs- 
bancl  took  her  to  live  in  Swit- 
zerland. Her  seventeenth 
book.  To  B('ij^i)i  A<^(uti,  will  be 
published  this  month  by 
Pantheon,  li\e  months  after 
Fisher's  death  on  June  22, 
whi(  h  was  eleven  days  be- 
loic  her  eighty-fourth 
bii  thday.  Fo  Bt-ir/n  Ai^oitt  be- 
gins with  signaline  iiony,  "I 
fmd  increasingly  as  I  grow 
older  that  I  do  not  consider 
myself  a  w  titer,"  and  en- 
compasses a  c  haracteristi- 
(  .1 1 1  V  c|  u  i  r  k  y  r  a  n  ge  of 
subjec  ts,  Irom  homespun  rec  ipes  for  cough  syrup 
("ec|ual  parts  of  honey,  glycerin,  and  fresh  lemon  Juice"), 
and  certain  people's  susceptibility  to  insects  (as  evi- 
denced by  the  fourteen  fleabites  Fisher  recalls  receiving 
one  alternoon  in  1910  while  walking  through  the  lobby 
of  the  kit/,  in  I'ai  is),  to  her  nevei-c|uite-achieved  goal  "to 
|)ul  nostalgia  into  locus  and  to  find  one  salient  thing  to 
write  about  instead  of  several  dozen." 

Fast  January,  on  the  luesday  I  was  scheduled  to  visit 
Fisher  at  the  stucco  and  tile  house  in  the  Sonoma  Valley 
whic  h  she  c  ailed  home  lor  the  last  twenty-two  years,  her 
assistant  ,isked  il  theie  was  anything  she  would  like  in 
preparation  for  my  visit.  Fisher's  answer,  according  to 
her  assistant,  was,  "A  voice."  As  a  fitting  preamble  to  the 
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bittersweet  anecdc:)te,  the  note  pushpinned  to  the'fr 
door  sufficed:  "Friends:  ring  bell  and  come  in.  Foes i 
ter  any  old  way.  Mary  Fiances  K.  Fisher." 

Although  the  chignon  was  gone  and  her  eyes  were 
but  hidden  behind  sunglasses,  although  she 
w^apped  in  a  shawl  and  nestled  deep  in  a  hospital  I 
surrounded  by  the  medical  paraphernalia  rec|uirecl  hi, 
legion  of  infirmities,  Fisher  hadn't  suffered  any  lossK 
dignity  or,  for  that  matter,  elegance.  And  although  s 
spoke  in  a  barely  audible  whisper,  bolstering  heis. 
from  time  to  time  with  sips  from  a  cyclist's  bottle,  shecj 
seem  to  enjoy  my  stumbling  and  mumbling  and  liiil 
bling  around,  my  trying  to  strike  up  a  conventional  coi 
versation  with  someone  for  whom  convention 
conversation  was  a  thing  of  the  past:  "C>an  you  remenih 
the  best  meal  you  ever  had?"  "Does  the  Sonoma  Vail 
remind  you  of  Provence?"  "What  do  you  think  of  Jea 
nette  Pcrrary's  book.  Between  Friends:  M.  F.  K.  Fisher  a 
Me}"  Her  responses,  respectively,  wcr 
"No."  "Not  a  bit."  "I  haven't  read  it."  Son 
time  later,  Fisher  mentioned  that  she  h; 
completed  the  research  for  a  book  on  tl 
ridiculous  ways  people  address  the  aged 
working  title,  Bdby  Talk.  I  aking  the  hint 
decided  to  ab.mdon  the  stoc  k  in  (avor 
the  specific,  to  say  what  was  on  my  mind. 
I  lold  her  how  much  I  liked  the  srn; 
painting  of  her  back  I  had  just  seen  hati 
ing  in  the  bathroom,  actually  more  like 
gallery  with  plumbing,  which  her  assista 
had  pointed  out  during  a  tour  of  the  thre 
room  house.  "It's  very  alluring,"  I  adde/ 
Fisher  laughed  a  tjuiet  warm  laugh,  thcj 
gave  my  hand  a  conspiratorial  scjueezi 
Fiom  this  I  understood  that  she  was  willin 
to  talk,  but  il  had  ic^  be  a  bit  more  genuine 
I  wouldn't  mind.  Sc^  we  talked  about  he 
friends  and  my  acquaintances,  Julia  C\\\V 
and  Alice  Waters,  about  dreams  and  wrij 
ing  and  pictines  and  travel.  She  even  o' 
fered  up  a  restaurant  recommendation — Ristorant 
Travigne  in  nearby  Saint  Helena.  I  asked  her  what  sh 
was  working  on,  and  she  said  she  was  organizing  he 
years  of  "notes"  for  what  she  hoped  would  be  a  seven-vo 
ume  series.  When  she  grew  weary,  she  asked  me  to  com 
again  the  following  day.  1  he  tape  of  that  second  convei 
sation  is  mcjstly  filled  with  my  voice,  although  I  remen 
her  it  otherwise.  I  remember  in  particidar  her  answer  t 
the  question  I  asked  as  I  was  preparing  to  leave:  "(^an 
send  you  anything?"  Without  hesitation  she  said,  "Made 
leines  from  Fauchon.  "  Calling  Paris  and  having  a  boxo 
Proust's  favorite  cakes  flown  to  (ialifornia  was  an  inde 
scribable  pleasuie.  Because  what  it  meant  is  that  M.  F 
Fisher  never  lost  her  appetite.  Charles  Gand 
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New  Holiday  Style 
IN  Table  Settings 

The  Art  of  Arranging 
Your  Collections 

Special  : 
Perfect  Kitchen 


J^ 


HOLIDAY  '92 


Perfect  Presents 

Only  from 

Estee  Lauder 


Our  exclusive  Perfume  Compacts,  55.00*  •  Left  to  right:  White  Linen  Tropical  Fish' 
•SpellBound  Turtle*  KNOWING  Scottie*  BEAUTIFUL  Golden  Rabbit. 


Our  exclusive  Golden  Compacts,  filled  and  refillable  with  Lucidity  Pressed  Powder  in  Medium. 
Left  to  right:  Golden  Alligator  Compact,  25.00*  •  Swirl  of  Gold  Compact,  25.00* 
•  Golden  Envelope  Compact,  30.00*  •  Golden  Flute  Compact,  30.00* 


Small  Wonders  Perfume  Miniatures,  25.00 


White  Linen  Companions  in  travel  bag, 
47.50*  •  Also  in  BEAUTIFUL,  50.00*, 
KNOWING,  55.00*,  SpellBound,  55,00* 


Perfume  Purse  Sprays  •  Lett  to  right:  SpellBound,  65.00*  •  KNOWING,  75.00* 
•White  Linen, 60.00* 


AUTIFUL  Fragranced  Candle,  25.00* 


Lipstick,  After  Hours  Powder  Compact, 
BEAUTIFUL  Eau  de  PSrfum  Spray,  40.00*the  set. 


SpellBound  Perfumed  Body  Lotion  and  Eau 
de  Parfum  Spray,  45.00*  the  set. 


KNOWING  Body  Lotion  and  Eau  de  Parfum 
Spray,  50.00*  the  set. 


'^re  for  the  giving. ..our 
brilliant  collection  of  Perfect  Presents,  all  perfectly 
priced.  Elegant  compacts  filled  with  solid  perfume  or 
pressed  powder.  Incomparable  fragrances.  There's  so 
much  more.  We'll  help  you  decide... and  wrap  for  you, 
too.  Just  visit  the  Estee  Lauder  counter  for  the  holidays. 
Or     call     Macy's     1     (800)     45MACYS. 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


Autnentic  J-/Ouis  Vuitton  luggage  ana  accessories 
are  sola  only  at  tnese  exclusive  i-/Ouis  Vuitton  snops 
and  at  select  department  stores.  i 


ARIZONA 

The  Biltmore  Fashion  Park 
Phoenix,  AZ  85016 
(602)954-0122 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Place 

700  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

(312)944-2010 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1413  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
(215)557-0225 


CALIFORNIA 

307  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
(310)859-0457 

245  Horton  Plaza 
San  Diego,  CA  92101 
(619)237-1882 

230  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

(415)  391-6200 

South  Coast  Plaza 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 
(714)662-6907 

1237  Broadway  Plaza 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
(510)938-5530 


COLORADO 

Cherry  Creek  Mall 
Denver,  CO  80206 
(303)  388-0033 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Copley  Place 
Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)437-6519 


MICHIGAN 

Somerset  Mall 
Troy,  MI  48084-3201 
(313)  643-8930 


NEVADA 

The  Fashion  Show  Mall 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)  731-9860 

The  Forum  Shops  at  Caesars 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)732-1227 


TEXAS 

The  Galleria 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
(214)934-3637 

Galleria  II 
Houston,  TX  77056 
(713)960-0707 


VIRGINIA 

Fairfax  Square 
Vienna,  VA  22182 
(703)  506-9507 


U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

24  Main  Street,  Palm  Passage 
St.  Thomas,  USVI  00801 
(809)  774-3644 


BERMUDA 

Calypso 

Front  Street,  Hamilton  5 

(809)295-2112 


FLORIDA 

Bal  Harbour  Shops 
Bal  Harbour,  FL  33154 
(305)  866-4470 

Town  Center  at  Boca  Raton 
Boca  Raton,  R  33431 
(407)394-5717 

251  Worth  Avenue 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
(407)  833-4671 


GEORGIA 

Lenox  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  266-3674 


NEW  JERSEY 

Riverside  Square 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 
(201)489-4409 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
(201)564-9788 


NEW  YORK 

49  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)371-6111 

Americana  Shopping  Center 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 
(516)365-4766 


CANADA 

110  Bloor  Street,  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2W7 
(416)968-3993 

Holt  Renfrew 
Pacific  Centre 
Vancouver,  BC  V7Y  1J2 
(604)  687-4644 

Ogilvy 

1307  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  Ouest 

Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1P7 

(514)849-6520 


MEXICO 

Alejandro  Dumas  No.  4,  Col.  Polanco 
Mexico,  D.F  11560 
(525)281-3010 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


MAn  t  riff  ^  PAftr: 


For  additional  authorized 

Louis  Vuitton  agents  or  to  receive  a  catalogue, 

please  phone  1-800-285-2255. 


l^ouis  Vuitton.  1  ne  spirit  ol  travel 


¥ 


Back  from  Indonesia...  Imbued  with  the  magic  of  great  journeys, 
the  creations  of  Louis  Vuitton  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  They  renew 
and  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  master  trunk-maker,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
rigorous  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its  stamp  of  nobility  since  1854. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

AvVMlETlER  A  PARIS 
MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


Cards 


*  Optima  Cardmembers  in  good  standing  receive  an  Annual  Percentage  Rate  for  purchases  that's  currently  14  25%  (1 6  90%  for  cash  advances),  Cardmembers  in  good  standing  over  a  12-monih  review  period  wiI^  " 
All  other  accounts  receive  a  competitive  APR  that's  currently  18,25%  for  purchases  (18  90%  for  cash  advances)  All  rales  are  adjusted  semiannually  based  on  the  Prime  Rate  as  listed  in  The  Wall  Streei  i  a' 
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You  HAVE  YOUR  OWN  VIEW  OF  WHAT'S  IMPORTANT. 


You  see  your  priorities  clearly.  Both 
personal  and  financial. 

You  carry  the  Optima'^'  Card.  You  count  on ' 
the  American  Express  tradition  of  service 
to  be  there  for  you. 

You  appreciate  the  individual  way  your 
interest  rate,  currently  a  low  14.25%  for 
purchases*  reflects  the  responsible  way 
you  manage  your  account. 

And  you  can  get  an  even  lower  rate, 
currently  12%  for  purchases''  simply  by 
charging  $1,000  or  more  in  a  year  and 
paying  your  bills  in  a  timely  manner. 

So,  when  you  want  the  option  to  extend 
payment  with  a  real  advantage,  you 
choose  the  Optima  Card. 


You  Know  What  You're  Doing.*' 


of  iure  on  their  American  Express  and  Optima  Card  accounts  who  spent  at  least  $1,000  on  the  Optima  Card  during  the  review  period  qualify  for  an  APR  that's  currently  12,00%  for  purchases  (16  90%  for  cash  advances) 
91  -lor  the  Optima  Card  is  $15  ($25  for  non-American  Express^  Cardmembers).  For  more  information  or  to  apply  call  1-800-0PTIMA-6.  ©  1992  American  Express  Centurion  Bank, 
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Swedish  Country  Style  h\  Ahni^ot  Guralnuk  68 
1  lie  simple  t  luinii  diid  classical  lelinemciit  oi  eighteenth- 
century  anticiiies  iill  a  manor  house  near  Uppsala 

Showing  Her  Colors  by  Bxid  C.oorh  78 

In  a  clovvntovvn  loft,  architect  Alison  Spear  decorates 

with  a  palette  of  \  intake  and  modern 

Making  Room  for  Three  Generations 

by  Pi  1(1)  Vihidas  84 

An  extended  family  on  two  sides  of  the  Pacific  finds 

common  gioiuid  in  a  i  ambling  (California  house 

The  Art  of  Arranging  l>y  ('.lnisl(il)lii'r  Pctkanas  92 
(Ihahan  Minassian,  master  of  clisplav,  practices  his  craft 

Mr.  Belushi  Gets  His  Dream  House 

by  Pctc)  HdldniKiii  98 

I  he  ac  toi  found  a  i  etrcat  in  Brentwood  and  decorator 
Michael  Smith  provided  all  the  comforts  of  home 


Defining  a  New  Look  for  the  Southwest 

byClnistinrPitlcl  104 

A  Native  American  ruin  and  a  Rcjman  villa  inspired 

John  Saladino's  alternative  to  faux  adobe 

Teapots  by  ddia  McGee  114 

I  wo  l^hiladelphians  have  surrounded  themselves  with 
a  museum-cjuality  collection  of  English  ceramic  teapots 

Season's  Settings  by  Enc  Boikold  120 
Frcjm  sophisticated  formality  to  casual  country, 
holiday  tables  take  on  their  own  personalities 

A  Gentleman's  Garden  by  Adrian  Higgim  124 
Harvey  S.  Ladew  adapted  European  landscape  forms 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Maryland  countryside 


COVER 

A  i^dblni  jxilcttc 
sets  ihc  tour 
for  a  holiday 
tabh'  setting, 
fliotograf)/!  by 
Dai'id  Frazin . 
Pagr  120. 
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Matt  and  Leigh  Anne  Kobe,  above  left,  playing  in  their         j 

California  living  room.  Page  84.  Above  eenter:  A  rustic  scene    \ 

decorates  an  18th-century  English  teapot.  Page  114.  Above  ri^hl: 

A  lyrebird  perches  in  a  Matyland  topiary  garden.  Page  124.     • 


EACH.   THE    GRANDEST   WISH    OF    ALL 

To  send  a  gift  of  Grand  Marnier*  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 
Product  of  France,  Made  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vol  (80  proof)   p  1990  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd-.  Teaneck,  NJ, 
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From  here  on  in^  every  lu 


have  to  re 


The  BMW  525i:  $35,600.  The  Mercedes  300E:  $42,950.  The  Lexus  LS400:  $44,300.  The  Acura  Le  « 
$28,000.^  Those  are  the  kinds  of  numbers  people  believe  they  have  to  pay  for  a  high-quality, 
performance  luxury  sedan.  (And  of  course,  the  companies  that  make  these  cars,  not  being  dm 


encourage  this  belief  by  raising  those  prices  every  year.)  However,  the  time  has  officially  come  to  \ 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  relationship  between  a  car's  price  and  its  value.  What's  made  that  necessa 
a  starding  development  called  the  Chrysler  Concorde.  The  Chrysler  Concorde  is  a  new  luxury  si  i 


^rl' 


See  limited  warranties  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  3/36  excludes  normal  maintenance,  adjustments  and  wear  items.  '92  competitive  MSRP's.  *MSRP  example  wii 


^^ 


tv  sedan  in  the  world  will 

ly  its  price. 

1  ore  horsepower  than  a  BMW  525i,  more  torque  than  a  Nissan  300  ZX.  And  thanks  to  a 

lonary  new  automotive  architecture  called  "cab  forward,"  more  interior  room  than  any  Mercedes, 

r  Infiniti  or  Lexus.  It  has  a  list  of  standard  features  that  reads  like  a  wish  list,  and  when  it  comes  to 

I^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

how  it  drives,  Motor  Trend  describes  it  this 

J^^^-  ^^^^^H     9 

way:  "lithe  and  agile,  the  balanced  handling 

'^'^^^^^^^^^H^^S^Ei  ^i\         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K                        ^^^^^1 

of  a  sports  sedan,  a  ball  to  drive."  Which 
brings  us  to  the  bottom  line.  The  Chrysler 

k  ^^^BHib^bHHI 

'■H^^^^^B^^^B^H 

Concorde,  fully  equipped,  costs  $23,432.* 
No,  that's  not  a  hallucination.  It  just  means 

■B^'O^^M^^^B                     ^^^^P         1 

^^^ 

that  one  carmaker  in  the  world  is  asking 
a  basic  question.  Why  should  driving  a 

'Equality,  beautifully  performing  automobile  be  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  privileged  few, 

e  it  can  be  offered  to  the  privileged  many?  For  more  information,  call  1'800-4A'CHRYSLER. 

.D  VANTAGE:  CHRYSLER  IV 

ilVISION         OF        THE        CHRYSLER         CORPORATION 

■  es  and  destination  fee  extra.  Actual  prices  vary. 
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CRYSTAL  •  LE  GRAND  INTERPRETE 
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In  its  finest  performance,  crystal  interprets  our  emotions,  our  passions  Classic,  barooue  or 
modern  .  one-of-a-kind  objects  created  by  contemporary  designers  find  expression  in  a  medium 
that  is  both  pure  and  magical  swarovski,  one  of  the  most  established  names  in  the  world  of 
crystal,  sets  the  stage  for  the  beauty  of  today. 


SWAROVSKI 


Selection 

For  the  retailer  nearest  you  call  Swarovski  America  Ltd.  Tel.  1-800-556  6478 


A  Great  Room  Like  A  Great  Novel 
Should  Be  Filled  With  Drama  And  Intrigue, 


tdch  amber  light  sets  the  mood.  Shadows 
dance.  Patterns  of  sunbeams  cast  a  stunning 
silhouette.  In  a  room  like  this,  you  II  find  curling  up 
with  a  good  book  irresistible. 

Our  feature  windows  and  patio  doors  create 


environments  of  light,  beauty  and  comfort.  Wit 
elegant  shapes  and  distinctive  styling,  they  create 
kind  of  rooms  you  cant  wait  to  come  home  to.      ii 
For  more  information  about  Andersen'  Feat  i 
Wirxdows,  contact  your  Andersen  window  arvipatl 
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HG  DECEMBERS? 


19<H 


>  dealer  listed  in  the  Yelbw  Pages,  send  in  the 
n on,  or  call  I '800-426-4261 .  Youll  find  our 
Hows,  like  the  great  classics,  will  inspire 
nielight  for  years  to  come. 
Come  home  to  quality.  Come  home  to  Anderseri: 


Send  me  free  literature.  I  pLin  to  D  build  in 

City State Zip 

plan  to  D  remodel.  I  plan  to  D  replace. 

Name 


003-1292 


Addr 


State 


Pho 


Send  to  Ajidersfn  Windows,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3900,  Penria,  /L  61614. 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  furniture,  home  iirnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
f  )rcKhures,  or  for  information  on  store  locations. 
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BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-982-3081 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

lacuzzi  Whirlpool  Balh  800-678-6889 

lenn-Air  800-536^247 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  8004-KOHLER 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

Sul>Zero  800-222-7820 

Sunbrella  800441-5118 

Velux-AmerJca,  Inc.  800-283-2831 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Karges  Furniture  800-252-7437 

The  Knoll  Group  800-445-5045 

Kreiss  Collection  800-631-3685 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

The  Piatt  Collection  800-283-3330 

Roche-Bobois  800-972-8375 
Speer  Collectibles  800-241-7515 

■ 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Casal)lanca  Fan  Company  800-759-3267 

Duelle  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STVLE 

Hansa  Faucets  800-34,3-4431 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 

Kravel  800-648-KRAV 

Lees  Carpels  800-LEES4-YOU 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Rcvman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pacific  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800-42.3-5881  DEPTK 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Fortunoft  800-937-4376 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 


HG 
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Contributors  Notes 


Terry  Trucco,  who  writes 
the  "Where  to  Vmd  It"  col- 
umn for  The  New  York  Times, 
became  a  connoisseur  of 
kitchen  design  while  writing 
HG's  special  supplement  on 
the  subject.  Trucco  lives  in 
New  York  and  just  finished 
redecorating  her  own  kitch- 
en in  black  and  white:  "It  has 
striped  wallpaper,  a  checker- 
board floor,  and  a  collection 
of  black  and  white  appli- 
ances all  in  working  order — 
if  only  I  could  cook!" 


Christopher  idone  cofoundi 
the  celebrated  New  York  caterijr 
business  Glorious  Food  in  1970  ail 
is  the  author  of  foin-  cookbooks,  |. 
eluding  (iloriuus  American  Food  all 
his  most  recent,  Cooking  Cart,, 
published  by  Clarkson  Potter.  Hij; 
currently  at  work  on  a  book  ab(i 
liiazilian  cuisine — "the  next  !■; 
food  trend" — and  another  on  co( 
ing  with  lemons.  For  HG  he  ser\ 
up  the  Ghristmas  dinner  recipes 
his  friends  Barry  and  Linda  Doi 
hue,  "the  best  home  cooks  I  know 


David  Frazier  has  ca| 

tured  everything  from  can 
board  cat's  houses  to  Par 
Avenue  dining  rooms  in  h 
photographs  for  HG.  Th 
month  he  focuses  on  tablt 
set  in  the  spirit  of  the  seasoi 
Frazier  divides  his  time  bi 
tween  a  New  York  apar 
ment  and  a  carriage  house  i 
the  New  Jersey  countryside 


AUVhHIISEMENT 
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CLINIQUE 


AROMATICS 
ELIXIR 


BODY  SMOOTHER 
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What's  new  at 
L.L.Bean? 

Just  open  our  latest  catalog.  You'll  see 
new  apparel  with  bold  designs  and  rich 
colors,  as  well  as  exciting  new  products 
for  both  home  and  outdoors... side  by 
side  with  all  the  time- 
tested  L.L.Bean  .^^^^'^^ 
classics.                        ^ 


CM 

a-. 


© 


andPuUovers 


PolartecUieJ-^,,,.,,.^ 


F\eece  Jackets  ^^,.p^ 


ehiiose  t'cm 


What  isn't? 

Value,  service,  quality  and  an  80-year  commitment 
to  100%  customer  satisfaction.  These  ideals  have 
never  changed.  For  your  free  catalogs,  please  use 
this  coupon  or  call  us  at  1-800-543-9071. 

I    J  Please  send  me  my  free  catalogs 


I    Name 

Address. 
I    City 


Apt 


I 
I 
I 


I    State 


Zip. 


4305810 


Contributors  Nots 


Jeremy  Samuelson  plioi 
graphed  actor  James  Belushi 
home  in  his  Brentwood  villa.  "\ 
peering  the  madcap  comic  Belusi 
I  was  siirprised  by  how  serious  h< 
in  person — and  amazed  to  tii 
him  living  in  such  an  eleg.i 
place."  Los  Angeles— based  S 
muelson  specializes  in  interiors  ai 
portraits.  He  says  he  discovered  1 
calling  after  careers  as  "a  wandc 
er,  a  forester,  and  a  roughneck 


Elizabeth  Hawes  profiles  M 
chael  Trapp,  a  Connecticut  ai 
tiques  dealer  specializing 
architectural  fragments  who  live 
and  keeps  shop  in  a  house  "give 
over  to  rescued  relics."  Coautho 
of  Martha  Stewart's  Enlertainin 
and  Weddings,  Hawes  has  just  coir 
pleted  a  social  history  of  apartmer 
dwelling  in  Manhattan,  due  fror 
Knopf.  She  herself  lives  in  a  Con 
necticut  farmhouse  with  her  bus 
band  and  three  children. 
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Val  Saint  Lambert 


The  Jupiter  Vase:  classic,  timeless  simplicity. 

The  Jupiter  Vase  reflects  a  longstanding  tradition  and  a 
distinctive  classic  style  that  transcends  time.  A  piece  that 
creates  a  beautiful  presentation  even  without  the  benefit  of  flowers. 

Val  Saint  Lambert:  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826, 


Val  Saint  ^^ 
Lambert 


Harry  Gordon 
Houston,  TX 


Alvin  Goldfarb 
Bellevue,  WA 


S.  Marsh  &  Sons 
Millburn,  NJ 


Se  U^oi  LBien-O^ime 


Karges 


—  BvHANi) 


S  I  N  C  E      1  8  8  6 

For  full  color  brochure,  please  send  $10  to:  The  Karges  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  92-12  H,  P.O.  Box  6517,  Evansville.  IN  47719  or  call  (800)  252-7437 


Available  to  the  trade:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  Houston,  Laguna 
Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy 


Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY    By  Eric  Berthold 


The  daunting  virtuosity  of  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany's  work  in  colored  glass  has  overshadowed  his  achievements 
in  other  media,  such  as  ceramics,  jewelry,  bronze,  and  enamel,"  says  John  Loring,  design  director  of  Tiffany  &  Clo. 
The  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Collection,  introduced  this  season,  focuses  primarily  on  the  organic  shapes  originally  created 
in  ceramics  between  1904  and  1908.  Now  reproduced  in  sterling,  the  collection  includes  a  Cattails  water  pitcher, 
at  left,  a  Scroll  candlestick,  at  center,  and  an  Artichoke  vase,  at  rear  right.  (For  store  information  call  800-526-0649) 
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Scroll  Call 

Cliail ridge  wallpaper 

b(ji  der  to  the  trade 

at  Bi  imschwig  X:  Fils. 

For  sliovM-ooiiis 

(2I2)8;W-7«78. 


% 


j> 


t^^ 


The  Adam 
Family 

Hand-painted 

wood  candlesticks 

with  gilt 

accents  from 

Raphael  Serrano 

&  Co.,  238  East 

60th  St.,  NYC 

(212)754-3342. 


-'i 


V 


V 


Window  Dressing  Hron/e  finials,  brackets,  and 

tiebacks  {abiwe)  by  tlie  French  team  Elizabeth  (iaioii 

and  Mattia  Bonetti  and  German  designer  Anna  (.dl 

all  for  Blome.  For  showrooms  (800)  875-0042. 


Off  the  Runway 

An  exhibit  celebrates  Italian 

designer  Gianni  Versace, 

Nov.  6-Jan.  9,  at  Fashion 

Institute  of  Technology, 

NYC.  Call  (212)  760-7760. 


t:^ 


Finishing  School  Painted 

nrii  iriir/il)  is  among  the  objects  on  sale  Dec.  3-6 

at  the  fsabel  O'Neil  Studio,  NYC  (212)  348-4464. 


Stand  and  Deliver 

The  Athenian  painted 
toie  table  {above)  with 
removable  tray  from 
Brigger  Design.  For 
stores  (212)  517-4489. 

The  Children's  Hour  The  Everyman's 
Library  series  (Knopf,  $13-$20)  has  added 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and 
other  books  for  young  readers  to  a  list  that 
includes  The  Bostoniam  and  Duhlmers. 


SOFTENING 


'    ^^ 
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Is  it  the  sumptubus 

blend  of  skin  silkening 

oils?  Is  it  the  intoxlcriting 

fragrance  of  rich^florai 

*■ 
accords?  Or  is  it  simply 

that  the  experience  lingers' 

The  skin  stays  soft.  Supple. 

The  calm  endures. 

Long  after  the  bath  is 

finally  over. 


»rder:  call  1-800-45  MACYS. 
I  forltem  #899279 


Rest  Stop 

Leather- 
topped 
painted  beiu  li 
(above)  from 
Lcta  Foster  &• 
Assocs..  205 
Phi|)ps  Plaza, 
Palm  Beach 
(407) 655- 
5489. 


In  Full  Sail  lasluon  dcsignei  s  ii  iin  {.asir 
Marticorena's  metal-frame  lamps  (above): 
to  benefit  AIDS  groups.  I  hrough  Dec.  Sj 
at  Modern  Age,  NYC  (212)  477-2224. 


Print  Shop  English 

document  fabrics  in 
linen  are  available  at 
Bennison  Fabrics, 
76  Greene  St.,  NYC 
(212)941-1212. 


Mexico  Nuevo  Steel  frame 
V'ei  anda  chair  with  wicker  seat 
(left)  by  Mexican  designer 
Kirsti  Alopacus  is  available 
through  Trends  International, 
lo  order  (804)  565- 11 56. 


Mantel  Piece  Kepioductic 

19th-cenlnry 

gilded  flower  urn  (left) 

from  antiques  dealer 

Schuyler  Field,  (203) 

966-685 1  by  appt. 


Fine  Vintage  Antique  fabrics 
cover  pillows  (below)  at  Indigo 
Seas,  1 23  North  Robertson 
Blvd..  L.A.  (310)550-8758. 


Detail  Oriented  Dutch  hol.unials,  l.  Ki'JG,  in  haudniadc  frames  (abovi)  aie 
at  f  rowbridge  (iallery,  Atlanta  (404)  352-8080;  Chicago  (312)  587-9575. 
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when  you  know  your  worth. 


Omega  Constellation 
18K  gold  and  stainless  steel 

adies'  watch  with  diamond  bezel 
Scratch-resistant  sapphire  crystal. 
Water  resistant. 
Swiss  made  since  1848. 


OMEGA 

jrhe  sign  of  excellence. 


TOURNEAU 
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New  York  500  Madison  Avenue,  635  Madison  Avenue,  200  West  34th  Street 

Florida  9700  Collins  Avenue,  Bal  Harbour,  1  75  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach 

1-800-348-3332 
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HG  REPORTS  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT   By  Denise  Martin 


Best  Sellers 

Three  fabric  houses  tell 
HG  which  patterns  have 
been  the  most  popular 
over  the  past  six  months. 


Walk-ins  Welcomed  at  the  Design  Centers?    Ihere  are  no  handwritten  si 
iin  iting  walk-in  trade,  but  mam  design  tenters  that  once  turned  away  iniescorted 
itors  are  putting  out  welcome  mats.  HG's  inlormal  poll  of  ten  showroom  cent 
across  the  country  turned  up  three  that  are  going  well  beyond  the  occasional  op 
house.  ■  San  Francisco's  Galleria  and  Showplace  launched  a  daily  schedule  of  desi 
er-led  tours  and  clinics.  ■  Los  Angeles's  Pacific  Design  Center  now  has  a  concier 
and  a  "client  services  center"  offering  designer  refcri  als.  ■  Chicago's  Merchand 
Mart  is  promoting  its  revamped  thrce-days-a-week  tours  and  a  variety  of  designer 
ferral  ser\  ices.  Sales  are  still  to  the  trade  only.  In  fact,  introducing  potential  clients 
designers  and  the  services  they  offer  is  at  the  heart  of  the  new  programs. 

Meanwhile,  at  New  York's  D&D  Building,  spokesperson  Ann  Sonet  cites  concer 
that  bringing  consumers  into  the  showrooms  would  mean  bigger  staffs  and  high 
prices,  then  says,  "We've  decided  to  remain  a  to-thc-trade  building." 


BRUNSCHWIG  &  FILS 

Aristuloche 


Costs  of  Living    For  the  least  expensive  pink  pha- 
laenopsis  in  a  six-inch  pot,  with  six  to  eight  flowers: 

$20-$25  Orchids  by  Hausermann,  Villa  Park,  Illinois 

(708)  543-6855 
$20-$30  Carmela  Orchids,  Hakalau,  Hawaii  (808)  963-6189 
$25  Soroa  Orchids,  Miami  (305)  232-6766 
$30  Clatter  Hall,  Spencertown,  New  York  (518)  392-3410 
$35-$50  Zuma  Canyon  Orchids,  Malibu  (310)  457-9771 
$40-$60  Orchids  by  Zita  for  Plantscapes,  Croton-on-Hudson, 

New  York  (914)  271-4538 
$50-$75  Flounsh  &  Garlande,  Beverly  Hills  (310)  271-5030 
$75  In  Bloom,  Houston  (713)  523-3553 
$100  VSF,  New  York  City  (212)  206-7236 
$150  Penny,  New  York  City  (212)  288-7000 


SCHUMACHER 

Stars 


Environment  Construction  and  demolition  debris  no 
makes  up  25  percent  of  a  typical  landfill.  A  Up  to  15  pe 
cent  of  the  lumber  bought  for  the  average  house  is  un| 
used,  i^  Rebuilding  the  houses  burned  in  the  Oakland  fir 
will  send  5—8  million  board  feet  of  lumber  to  landfills.  A 

SOURCES  WILLIAM  RATHJE.  AUTHOR  OF  RUBBISH'  THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  GARBAGE  (HARPER/COLLINS 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOMEBUILDERS,  MICHAEL  CAPP,  SOURCEBANK,  NAPA,  CALIFORN 


KRAVET 

Ncui  London 


Q&A  According  to  a  Pantone  Color  Institute 
survey, yellow  is  coming  back  as  a  color  for  inte- 
riors. How  do  you  feel  about  that  prospect? 
Mario  Buatta:  '"N'ellow  is  my  favorite  color,  all  shades.  But  it's  not  great  tor  the 
bedroom,  w  hei  e  it  makes  you  look  a  bit  sick."  John  Saladino:  "I  detest  yellow. 
I  don't  understand  people's  love  of  smearing  theii  walls  with  the  color  of  ran- 
cid bullc  1 .  1  think  marigolds  should  be  banished  tiom  the  land."  Tom  Parr: 
"1  pcisonallv  love  yellow.  The  strong 'butter  yellow'  used  in  Nancy  Lancaster's 
silting  room  is  a  wonderful  color,  but  it  needs  strong,  grand  architecture." 
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to  patient  handcraftsmanship, 


to  ever-remembered  meals. 


Exquisite  Swedish  crystal,  carefully 


sculpted  so  that  each  wine 


releases  its  most  ambrosial  bouquet. 


The  Tiffany  Classic 


Wine  Glass  Collection. 


A  toast  only  Tiffany  can  make. 


dy.  Bordeaux,  White  Wine,  Champagne:  $28  per  stem 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


"■      MIRK  BEVERLY  HILLS  SAN  FRANCISCO  SOUTH  CO  A  ST  PL  AZ  A  SAN  DIEGO  DALLAS  HOUSTON  PALM   BEACH  WA  SH  I  NGTO  N  ,   D.  C 

li^HlCAGO  TROY  ATLANTA  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  TORONTO  AND      SELECTED       FINE      STORES  TO   INQUIRE:    800-526-0649 


M 
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There  arc  as  many  styles  of 
housekeeping  today  as 
there  are  definitions  of 
tlie  good  hfe.  Yet  unlike 
decoration  and  architecture,  house- 
hold arrangements  are  little  dis- 
cussed. Like  anything  else  that's 
worth  doing,  keeping  house  needs 
thought  far  more  than  it  does  the  lat- 
est equipment  or  teanrs  of  helpers. 
In  my  own  Hie  I  have  begun  to  add  to 
a  small  library  of  vintage  cookbooks 
the  e(]ui\alent  in  out-of-date  house- 
keeping manuals  or  facsimiles  of  pe- 
riod ones,  histories  of  private  life, 
servants'  memoirs  and  travel  diaries, 
domestic  accounts  by  chatelaines  of 
great  houses,  and  files  of  old  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  subject.  If  it's  true 
that  boring  on  about  one's  own 
household  tribulations  is  a  surefire 
way  to  c  lear  a  loom,  it  is  equally  fair 
to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  old  mores 
and  methods  is  often  considered 
good  i<ilk.  1  aken  anecdotally,  house- 
keeping's past  is  a  series  of  case  his- 
tories, more  candid  ones  than  you'll 
ever  get  f rcjm  present-day  life-style 
journalism  where  the  idea  is  to  pre- 
sent everything  in  the  best  light. 
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From  the  well-made  bed 

to  the  polished 

doorknob,  details  of 

domestic  life  speak 

volumes  about  those 

luho  looked  after  them 

By  Nancy  Richardson 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  a  fine  instinct 
for  fantasy  isn't  behind  some  of 
housekeeping's  most  inspired  ef- 
fects. The  fun  is  that  the  history  of 
housekeeping  is  anything  but  mun- 
dane. Historical  attitudes  toward  do- 
mestic arrangements  are  so  much 
richer  than  today's  limited  view  of 
housekeeping  as  housecleaning. 

In  the  wake  of  recent  gender  stud- 
ies, housekeeping  and  its  history  has 
become  a  serious  subject.  Ironically, 
feminist  authors  have  managed  to 
charm  the  very  readers  they  hoped 
to  galvanize  and  liberate  because 


•(« 


The  glow  of  contentment  and  cleanliness  a 
well-kept  17th-century  Dutch  house  pervas 
Vermeer's  Young  Woman  with  a  Water  Jc 

much  of  the  record  is  genuinely  . 
teresting  and  even  appealing.  ()\ 
looked  Victorian  letters  tell  the  p  • 
of  the  story  that  is  emotiona, 
charged.  Drawing  on  these  souns 
in  a  disturbing  way,  Phyllis  Ros 
Parallel  Lives  tells  the  story  off 
Vicloiian  marriages,  each  involvi 
.1  famous  writer.   I  homas  Carlyl 
wife,  Jane,  is  famous  for  martyri 
her  own  literary  talents  to  serve  \ 
husband's  domestic  needs.  Ma 
Ann  Evans,  the  only  woman  oft 
group  to  land  on  her  feet,  becar 
(Jeorge  Eliot  after  she  took  \ 
housekeeping  with  biographer  a: 
critic  George  Henry  Lewes. 

The  summa  of  Victorian  houi 
keeping  is  an  Enghsh  manual  t\ 
first  appeared  in  the  1860s,  Beeto 
Book  of  Household  Management.  It  i 
mained  in  print  in  several  versioi 
leemerged  in  facsimile  in  1968,  ai 
is  being  reissued  this  month  by  St( 
ling  in  an  edition  adapted  to  mode 
equipment  and  ingredients.  T 
original  runs  1,112  pages  with  mo 
than  1 ,500  recipes — twice  as  thick 
the  Joy  of  (looking,  its  nearest  Amc 
can  equivalent,  though  twenty  tim 
as  comprehensive  and  bossy.  T\ 
Victorian  woman's  touch  was  a  ft 
grip  as  taught  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Be 
ton,  who  outlined  the  responsibiliti 
of  the  mistress  oi  the  house  as  well ; 
the  duties  pertaining  to  every  coi 
ceivable  kind  of  indoor  work  on 
ciaily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  season 
basis;  apparatus  for  cleaning  an 
ways  of  doing  it;  the  care  of  silve 
ware  and  the  polishing  of  other  me 
als;  the  setting  of  tables;  and  rules  fc 
thesickioom,  which  included  no  go 
sip  and  no  rustling  of  crinoline 
There  is  a  drawing  c:»f  how  to  chang 
a  bed  with  the  patient  in  it  which 
still  standard  hospital  practice.  I 
Mrs.  B's  world  a  woman  ccjuld  be 
self-taught  version  of  a  doctor,  lav 
yer,  or  high  priest. 

This  is  a  book  tfiat  represents  lif< 
perhaps  Western  civilization  itself,  i 
an  extremely  hierarchical  and  rigi 
point.  You  need  a  staff  just  to  pick  u 
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nie  next  step  in  the  fight 
Igainst  the  appearance 
I      of  ageing  skin. 

ios6me+ 

terfected  Age  Treatment 

Prevention  is  perfected 

)y  Lancome  research.  Introducing  an 
idvanced  niosome  system  that  more 
)recisely  resembles  the  skin's  natural 
lipids,  to  reinforce  what  young  skin 
does  naturally. 

Prevention  is  perfected 

!  a  unique  patent-pending  complex  that 

offers  a  daily  defense  against  free 

lladicals,  a  primary  cause  of  tomorrow's 

lines  and  wrinkles. 

)mpellingly  lightweight  for  all  skin  types 
..perfection  the  moment  you  put  it  on. 

Prevention  today... 

perfection  tomorrow. 


? 


NIOSOME+ 

Perfected  Age  Treatment 
LANCOME 


PARIS 


COME 

PAR 


ON    TASTE 

the  book  let  alone  attempt  the  do- 
mestic mountaineering  described  in- 
side. Every  page  poses  the  question 
of  who  will  do  the  work,  but.  of 
course,  until  after  World  War  I  there 
were  alwavs  people  interested  in  do- 
mestic service.  Not  that  servants  cat  - 
ried  the  w  hole  load.  Many  Victorian 
women  accepted  the  idea  that  house- 
hold management  was  a  job  at  e\erv 
level.  Mrs.  Beeton"s  svstems.  if  ap- 
plied to  commercial  rather  than  do- 
mestic situations,  would  still  work 
today.  Her  idea  of  how  to  run  a  kitch- 
en is  a  blueprint  for  anvone  going 
into  the  restaurant  business,  as  sure- 
Iv  her  staffing  strategv  for  a  large 


r 


household  could  be  a  head  house- 
keeper's ideal  in  an\  hotel. 

Some  venerable  household  tips 
still  applv,  particidarl\  the  more 
straightforward  methods  of  clean- 
ing— bellows  to  blow  dust  off  pictiue 
frames,  a  paper  card  w  ith  a  hole  in  it 
to  slip  over  a  doorknob  to  pi  olect  the 
door  when  the  brass  is  being  pol- 
ished— little  miracles  of  common 
sense  on  which  no  machine  can  im- 
prove. Old  methods  shouldn't  be  re- 
vived across  the  board,  however. 
Remember  thai  it  w.is  the  Victorians 


who  (Icaiiecl  1  iiuiiis  and  Rcin- 
brandts  b\  putting  thciii  tl.tt  on  the 
floor  and  scrubbing  the  surface  of 
the  pictures  with  a  hard  brush  and 
he  soap  to  get  off  the  old  varnish.  On 
the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Beeton's  recipe 
for  plum  pudding  as 
,  well  as  her  ideas  for 

I  ^     menus  for  in\alids  and 
t  hildren  translate  easilv 
^  ^     enough  for  use  in  pre- 

sent-dav  households. 
The  latter  is  that  most 
charming  of  feminine 
maneuvers  now  known 
as  nurserv  food.  Ori- 
ginal 1\  doled  out  bv 
nannv.  nurserv  food 
consisted  of  the  sort 
of  whitish  ingredients 
scrambled,  pureed,  and 
•^  mashed  which  vou  find 
in  Arabella  Boxer  s  Book  oj 
English  Food.  Victorian 
children  became  ex- 
tremelv  pliable  on  a  diet 
of  this  sort,  and  so,  it 
seems,  did  their  fathers. 
Judging  bv  romances  of 
the  period  in  which  the 
husband  e \ e  n  t  u  a  1 1  y 
mai  ried  the  governess 
or  the  mistress  gained  on  the  wife, 
nurserv  food  could  be  a  powerful 
part  of  a  countercultural  domestic 
campaign,  which  also  included  more 
relaxed  housekeeping  than  the 
norm  and  servants  w  ho  were  practi- 
calh  part  of  the  familv. 

If  feminists  ha\e  had  a  field  dav 
with  Victorian  housekeeping  and  a 
sentimental  w  a\  of  view  ing  it.  it  is  his- 
toric preservationists — particularly 
curators  of  historic  houses — who  sat- 
isfv  our  curiositv  about  earlier  peri- 
ods bv  sorting  through  the  diaries. 


Immaculate  linen 
have  long  been  e, 
hallmark  of  the    ; 
housekeeper  s  an 
John  Lewis  Krimif 
painted  an  AmeriW 
woman  ironing,  Ui 
c.  1819.  Below jej 
A  chef  heads  the 
kitchen  staff  of  ar 
English  country      | 
house  in  the  189(1 


unentdiicN.  and  letters  relating 
specific  houses  in  their  care.  M, 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  Jacob 
household  records  are  in  manusci 
form,  copied  from  their  mother's 
cords  by  generations  of  daughter 
they  were  about  to  marrv.  Some 
semble  early  atteinpts  at  scient 
w  riting  in  w  hich  cooking  recij 
were  treated  as  experiments.  Her 
remedies,  thought^  of  as  magic 
tions,  were  also  included  along  w 
instructions  on  how  to  make  p 
fume,  potpourri,  and  preserves 
picture  emerges  of  the  medie 
housewife  as  much  a  doctor-sore 
ess  as  she  was  cook-cleaner. 

Larger  households  functioned 
chaotic  but  close-knit  communit 
right  up  until  the  seventeenth  cen 
rv.  with  the  jobs  of  head  servai 
done  bv  both  men  and  women.  I 
ervone.  high  or  low,  took  meals  in  t 
great  hall.  In  fine  weather  the  inn 
courtyard  was  the  scene  of  num 
ous  domestic  activities  all  going  on 
once,  without  any  pretense  of  h 
malitv  made  for  visitors.  Complet 
lacking  was  a  sense  of  privacy. 

Bv  the  seventeenth  centurv  in  H 
land,  a  prosperous  merchant  lived 
a  tow  n  house  run  by  his  wife  w ith  tij 
help  of  a  servant  or  tw  o.  Genre  paii 
ing.  more  than  w  ritten  history,  tell 
good  deal  about  domestic  life.  In  tl 
pictures  of  interiors  by  Vermeer  ar! 
others  we  see  the  mistress  ot  tl 
house  reading,  playing  a  musical  i 
strument.  speaking  with  her  hu 
band's  friends,  engaged  in  convers 
tion  with  the  housekeeper,  who 
often  portrayed  handing  a  letter 
her  mistress.  The  idea  conveye 
about  keeping  house  is  that  it  is  sin 
plv  a  matter  of  scruf^bing.  polishin 
washing,  and  sweeping — but  nev< 
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THE  SURF  BREAK 


T  15  FEET  FROM  YOUR  ROOM. 


r^fi- 


AVE  A  THOUSAND 


72  HOLES  OF  GOLF  JUST  OUTSIDE  YaUR  DOOR. 


'St:  FEELS  LIKE  HyATT^ 


The  Hyatt  Resojrts  of  the  Caribbi 


^^^5^^#- ,  5?>>^^ 


HYA'^MBprcY  Aruba  •  Hyatt  Regency  CerromarBeac 
Dorado  Bea^h^  Hyatt  Regency  Grand  Cayman  •  Hyatt  Rege 


im 


J  Feel  Thb  Pyatt  Tbyci^ 


For  reservations  or  mor  , 
Resorts  worlttwiae,  call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-1234.- 

pratt  Hotels  and  Reiorta  encoinpa*iies  hotcU  manaf^eJ  or  operated  by  two  separate  groups  of  compa'nies-'J 
I  companies  aiiociatea  with  Hyatt  Corp.  anJ  companies  associated  with  Hyatt  International  Corp. 


HJrVV^T 


O  fi    TASTE 

lussih  so.  The  atmosphere  of  conta- 
t>i()us  (oncenl ration  is  so  tangible  in 
these  paintings  that  it  could  almost 
he  sliced  like  a  loaf  of  bread.  Another 
aspect  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
art  is  the  still-life  composition  of  real 
elements  arranged  in  the  artist's  eve. 
.•\s  such  the  still  life  stands  for  that  as- 
pect of  housekeeping  that  is  purely 
visual  and  suggests  to  us  the  possibili- 


tv  of  making  something  pleasing — a 
uildtlower  bouquet  or  dozens  of 
limes  mounded  in  a  bowl — after  the 
Dutch  example. 

Once  you  get  to  the  eighteenth 
centurv.  domestic  architecture  and 
private  life  come  together  in  a  wav 
that  many  feel  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, especialK  in^  France.  The 
calm  atmosphere  of  deliberate  daily 


r 


The  Qift 

Well,  what  should  1  give  them! 
They  have  everything. . . 

Maybe  something  crystal 

but  I  don 't  think  they  d  go  for 

that  heavy  Irish  stuff 

Wait  a  minute,  check  out 

this  vase . . . 

Elegant.  Simple.  Great  Style. 

Looks  like  them.  Perfect. 

O.K.  so  it's  great, 
but  how  much? 

Hmmm ,  now  that's 
Perfect 


AvAii.ABiE  At:  Richs,  ATI  anta,  ga  •  Hudson,  .vunneapolis,  mn  •  Dayton,  Detroit,  mi 

The  Bon  Marche,  sfattle  &  bell\le,  wa  •  Bloomingdales  ,  new  york,  nv 

Lazarus,  Cincinnati,  oh  •  Marshall  Fields,  Chicago,  il 

For  Your  Nearest  Fifth  Avenue  Crystal  Ltd.  Retailer,  Please  Call  1  -  800  -  841  -4014 


habits  typical  of  seventeenth-cent 
bourgeois  life  had  given  way  lo 
Enlightenment  ideal  of  the  "juste  ii 
lieu"  expressed  as  suitability  i 
proportion.  If  inadvertentlv  the 
torians  managed  to  build  big  hoi 
for  small  minds,  in  the  eighteei 
centurv  the  mind  and  house  seei 
to  move  in  sync.  Keeping  house  w 
practicality  and  sometimes  a  pll 
sure,  hardh  a  moral  duty.  In  the 
tels  particuliers  of  Paris  the  outco 
of  inspired  housekeeping,  if  don^ 
a  woman  with  a  brain,  was  a  salon, 
executed  by  a  lady  of  fashion,  the 
suit  was  social  prestige.  When  d 
b\  the  king,  the  result  was  the 
precedented  influence  of  Fre 
court  life  on  international  taste. 

In  fact,  the  standard  for  how 
conduct  the  ceremonial  side 
housekeeping  was  set  once  and 
all  in  eighteenth-centurv  Fran 
where  court  culture  was  suppori 
bv  a  management  system  that  was 
tional  in  the  extreme.  The  kin 
households  were  run  at  the  state  I 
el  and  by  noblemen.  The  queen  hi 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Public  eve 
court  theatricals,  royal  weddings, 
ceptions  for  foreign  diplomats,  t 
furnishing  of  public  and  priv 
apartments  as  well  as  their  staffi 
were  conceived  and  carried  out 
government  departments:  t 
Menus-Plaisirs  and  the  Garde-Me] 
ble.  \'et  no  lady  of  the  court  wou 
run  her  family  life,  much  less  h 
love  affairs,  in  the  style  of  the  Mem 
Plaisirs.  She  did  the  opposite,  umi 
the  same  tactics  we've  seen  in  the  \ 
torian  era.  Madame  de  Maintem 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  set  a  ^ 
phisticated  private  standard  for  r 
man  tic  housekeeping  in  sma 
intimate  low-ceilinged  apartmen 
tucked  under  the  roof  of  the  pala^ 
of  X'ersailles  in  which  Louis  XI  \  ai 
Louis  XV  could  play  at  normal  li 
ing.  Boucher's  images  of  the  Po 
padour  make  much  of  a  stylis 
disarrav — books  all  over  the  plac 
roses  tumbling  out  of  bouquets, 
shoe  here,  a  swatch  of  fabric  ther 
sketches  of  dresses  and  candelabra! 
lace  being  made  on  the  loom,  and  th 
lady  herself  freshly  powdered,  de: 
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That  electric  excitement,  tliat  tliriiling  warmtli! 
Every  ne^  piece  of  gold  jewelry  ignites  it  once  again. 

'"'  -y  life     *^ 

f^5Q   ' 


Nothing  makes  you  feol  as  good  as  gold. 


What  is  the  Real  Substance  of  a  New  Piece  of  Gold  Jewelry? 

Emotion,  Pure  and  Powerful. 

From  the  First.  Small  Shiver  of  Excitement  when  a  Shimmering 
Necklace  of  Gold  Beads  Catches  a  Woman's  Eye. 

To  the  Great  Shivers  of  Delight  when  the  Coveted  Object 

Actually  Becomes  Hers. 

Among  Life's  Pleasures.  Count  this  Deeply  Felt  Euphoria  as  Unique. 


The  Only  Way  To  Get  The  Gold  Shivers  is  by  Getting  the  Gold. 
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GOLD 
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Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold.® 
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TO  ORDER.  TELEPHONE  TOLL-FREE  1-800-227-1125 
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GOLD 


Nothing  Makes  You 
As  Good  As  Gold. 
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TO  ORDER,  TELEPHONE  TOLL-FREE  1-800-21 

OR  SHOP  THE  FOLLOWING  I    MAGNIN  STJ 

UNION  SQUARE  SAN  FRANCISCO-WALNUT  [ 

LOS  ANGELES  (BULLOCK  S  Wl  LSHI  RE  )BEVER 

WOODLAND  HILLS-FASHION  ISLAND  NEWPOl 

PASADENA  PALOS  VERDES- FASH  ION  VAl| 

SAN  DIEGOPALM  DESERT 


AlBlCl 

•CARPET&HOME* 

•  Antique.  &  Fine  Furniture  ■   Design  Rugs  '  Bed,  Bntk  &  Linen  '  Fine  Ilandnuule  Rugs  &  Orientals  '  Gills  &  Accessories 
888   RrM.wlw-,v-  .v(    F,..)    lOll,    :^lr,.,.f    ■    M.^nl.nU.n   ■   ^1.?  473  3000 


MARIO  VILLA 


r*ymM,mm^ 


3908  MAGAZINE  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA  70115 
(504)  895-8731  — 
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ART  FURNITURE 

9559  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD. 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90210 
(310)  281-0755 

CATALOG  $12 


500  NORTH  WELLS 
CHICAGO,  XL  60610 
(312)  923-0993 
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La  Maison 


Wallpapers  and  Fabrics  designed  by  Paloma  Picasso 
Available  through  fine  Showrooms:  1-800-431-2424  or  1-914-633-1180 


Michael  Hurwitz 


Oct.  29- Dec.  5,  1992 

PETER  JOSEPH  GALLERY 
745  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10151 

(212)  751-5500  MoSiW  Desk  with  Arbor  ( 1 992) 


THE  FARMHOUSE  COLLECTIO, 

Unique  custom  handcrafted,  hahd-finished 
furniture  and  architectural  elements. 


rjESIGN  SHOWROOMS 

Chicago  ■  Dania  •  Denver  •  Ljos  Angeles  •  New  York  •  San  Diego 

San  Francisco  •  Sun  Valley  •  Tfoy  •  Washington  D.C. 

The  Farmhouse  Collection,  Inc.  •  Box  2770  •  Hailey,  ID  83333  •  208-788-3 


t  H  E     ART 


Sculpture 


OF     THE 


OF  THE  19TH-20TH 

Garden' 


CATALOGUE 


AV A  I  L A  B  L  E  : 


J(  1  5.00 


[INCLUDES 


POSTAGE] 


ORIENTAL      POPPIES" 

!2lN.X   29lN.   Signed-Dated  1910 
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C  E  N  T  U  R  I  E 

ECKERT   FINE  ART| 

726      EAST     65TI', 

INDIANAPOLIS,      INDIAN. 

4  622  1, 

TEL       317.255-456 
HG  I)F-(:EMBF,R19'. 


"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet' 


A  19th  Century  French  Aubusson  Carpet,  measuring  9.3  x  8.4,  which  embodies  all  of  the  grace,  charm  and  chic 

so  often  associated  with  this  genre  of  carpet.  The  exuberant  color  palette  is  enhanced  by  a  multitude  of  floral 

devises  that  enchant  the  eye.  The  abundant  use  of  ivory,  bone,  celadon,  shell  pink  and  powcier  blue  offset  the 

drama  of  the  more  volatile  colors.  This  French  garden-like  carpet  warms  the  heart  and  excites  the  mind. 


\rhis  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  ami  sDiall  collector  pieces  ofoutsta)idiii^  vierit  in  Oriental  and  Europeaji  wea 


'aves. 


!i  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  ui  America 


ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

,  rW\  in  New  York 

(\abomil  \ 

^  1^^\     at  15  East  57th  Street 


212-759-3715 
An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 
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Achim  Meeller  Fine  Art 

52  East  76th  Street 


(212)988-8483 
Fax:439-6663 


1 9th  &  20th  Century  Master  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Sculptui 
20th  Anniversary  Exhibition  through  December  23  i 


Avonti  Galleries,  inc. 

22  East  72nd  Street 


Charles  Cowles  Gallery 

420  West  Broadway 


(212)628-3377 
Fax:  628-3707 


(212)925-3500 
Fax:  925-3501 


Korel  Appel/'Appel  Circus"  November  19-December  17 
Reinhoud/'Etchings,  Monoprints,  Sculptures"February  11-MarciJ 
Rachel  Friedberg/'Encoustics  &  the  House  Poems"March  11-Apri  3 


Sobino  Ott-New  Paintings 
November  14- December  5 


Richard  L.  Feigen 

49  East  86th  Street 


Nehra  Haime  Gallery 

41  East  57th  Street 


Heller  Gallery 

71  Greene  Street 


Peter  Joseph  Gallery 

745  Fifth  Avenue 


(212)628-0700 
Fax:249-4574 


(212)888-3550 
Fax:888-7869 


(212)966-5948 
Fox:  966-5956 


(212)751-5500 
Fax:  751-0213 


Pierre  Roy,  1880-1950 

November  2,  1992- January  22,  1993 


Paintings  by  Julio  Larraz,  Paton  Miller,  &  Jorge  Toclo 

Main  Gallery:  November  23- December  23 

Carol  K.  Brown:  Tondos-Side  Gallery:  November  19-December)j  > 


New  Gloss  By:  Judy  Jensen,  Wm.  Carlson  &  Kisoo  Iburi 
November  28-December  24 


Michael  Hur^itz/Wendy  Maruyomo  through  December  5        i 
Thomas  Loeser/Michelle  Holzopfel:  December  lO-Jonuory  16 


HirschI  &  Adier  Galleries 

21  East  70th  Street 


Jean  Karajion  Gallery 

250  East  60th  Street 


Kent  Gallery 

47  East  63rd  Street 


(212)535-8810 
Fax:  772-7237 


(212)751-6728 
Fax:  751-4707 


(212)980-9696 
Fax:421-5368 


Midtown  Payson  Galleries  (2 1 2)  758-1 900 
745  Fifth  Avenue  Fax:832-2226 

(At  57th  Street) 


The  Craftsman  Table:  Dining  Rooms  by  Greene  & 
Greene,  Gustav  Stickley,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
November  10-December  24 


French  Art  Deco 

Furniture,  Luminere  including  Dome  and  R.  Lalique, 

Fer  Forge,  accessories 


Important  African  and  Modern  Masterv^orks 
October  24-December  4 


Walt  Kuhn:  People  and  Performers 
November  17-December  31 


Jill  Newhouse 

(212)249-9216 

Master  Drawings  from  the  late  18th  to  early  20th  century 

12  East  86th  Street 

Fax:  734-4098 

Works  by  Delacroix,  Gericault,  Corot,  Bonnard  and  Vuillard 

By  Appointment 

Galerie  Rienxo 

922  Madison  Avenue 
(73rd  &  74th  Streets) 


Staley-Wise  Gallery 

560  Broadway 


(212)288-2226 
Fax:988-1539 


(212)966-6223 
Fax:  966-6293 


French  Landscapes-December  1992 
Elisee  Maclet-Jonuory  1993 
Bernard  Buffet- April  1993 


Herb  Ritts-"Notorious"  October  31 -December  5 
Bert  Stern-"Marilyn,  1962" 
December  11,  1992- January  23,  1993 
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Specialists  in  decorative  Ceramics,  Limestone,  18th  Century  Stone  and  Terracotta  rfoQrs 


mm. 


Antique  Flagstones 


Please  ring  jor  a  brochure 


583  Kings  Road,  London  SWO  2EH,  England.    Tel:  071-371  7778   Fax:  071-371  8395 
31  East  Ejm  Street,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  U.S.A.    Teh  (203)  862  9538  Fax:  (203)  629  5484 
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290  Division  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 


ATLANTA  .BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  .  CLEVELAND  .  DALLAS  .  DANIA  .  DENVER  .  HONOLULU  .  LOS  A 

PHILADELPHIA  .  PORTLAND  .  SEATTLE  .  WASHINGTON  D.C. 


Reupholstery  by  Pascuai 


Sl.Jomes  Club  Chair  by  Dongbia 
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Exc/us/ue  U.S.  Distribution:  Roubini  Inc.  443  Park  Ave.  S..  2nd  Floor,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 
or  through  \;our  interior  designer  or  architect  or  call  1-800-MISSONI. 


When  your  Project  Demands  the  Exceptional 

Wc  invite  you  to  visit  our  coiuf^lex  of  warehouse/showrooms  and  discover  an  unequalled  eclectic  mix  of  furniture, 

lighting,  accessories,  antiques  and  more.  This  vast  niecca  of  treasures  is  manufactured  or  collected  from  the  four 

corners  of  the  earth  and  housed  here  in  the  USA.  Iron  and  Antler  Furniture  and  Lighting  catalogs  are  available 


A^Mmco 


^3^0  Rivi:RT(),\  AvB.  NoRiii  Hollywood,  CA  91601     PH  (SIS)  508-0995   FAX  (SIS)  508-1170 
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Claremont  Rug  Company 

SERVING  A  DISCRIMINATING  NATIONAL  CLIENTELE  SINCE   1980 


Our  clients  from  throughout 
the  country  shop  with  us 
because  of  our  distinguished 
collection  of  19th  century 
and  early  20th  century 
oriental  carpets  of  true  art- 
istic merit  and  decorative 
impact.  We  feature  the 
major  styles,  antique  Serapis, 
Ferahan  Sarouks,  Bijars, 
Sultanabads  andAgras.  Of 
particular  interest  is  our 
extensive  inventory  of  hard- 
to-find  oversize  carpets  and 
collectible  area  size  pieces. 
You  will  find  our  service  to 
be  impeccable. 


For  Catalogues  And 

Further  Information, 

Call  1-800-441-1332. 


6087  Claremont  Ave. 

Oakland,  CA    94618 

(20  minutes  from 

downtown  San  Francisco) 


The  Private  Showroom  at  Claremont  Rug  Company. 

FLOOR  Palace  size  Ferahan  Sarouk,  l4ft.  Sin.  x  27ft.  2in. 

LEFT  WALL  Serapi,  9ft.  5 in.  x  1 1ft.  9in. 

RIGHT  WALL        Rare  Samarkand,  9ft.  9in.  x  12ft. 
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Discover  the  style  that  is  liheratin^ 
international  desi^i  in  tliis  lavislily 
illustrated  volume  —  at  a  20%  saving. 


THE        -, 
'CONDE  NASI 

'COLLECTION  j 
EDITORS     ^ 

CHOICE  ^      To  order  send  your  check  or  money  order  to 
the  address  at  right,  or,  for  credit  card  orders: 

(;AI.LTOLL-F1EHOO-678-56(S1. 

■PiBasB  add  sales  td«  m  the  following  slates  CA  CO,  GA.  KY  lA,  IL  MA.  Ml  NY  Please  allow  4  weeks  foi  delivery 


If  you  dream  of  a  life  and  look  free  from  clutter, 
you  want  to  explore  the  new  houses  and  interiors  t| 
are  causing  a  sensation  in  design  internationally,' 
ground-breaking  book  was  created  for  you.  In 
magnificent  full-color  photographs  and  informatj 
text,  Jhe  New  Moderns  sets  forth  the  simple,  cle 
cut  approach  to  a  light  and  spacious  design  thaij 
setting  the  standard  for  the  '90s.  Focusing  on 
work  of  such  renowned  designers  and  architects| 
Richard  Rogers,  Tadao  Ando  and  Charles  Gwathn 
this  oversized  volume  guides  you  through  trail 
setting  custom-designed  homes  —  from  a  tiny  rij 
apartment  in  Turin  to  a  converted  power  station! 
Texas.  Learn  the  hallmarks  of  the  New  Modernism;  I 
unconventional  use  of  color,  its  ability  to  maxim 
even  the  smallest  space;  its  adaptability  to  a  range! 
styles,  antique  to  contemporary.  Everybody's  going! 
be  talking  about  it,  showing  it,  doing  it.  Discovei| 
now,  for  just  $28  -  a  full  20%  off 
the  regular  S35  bookstore  price. 
►Order  today  by  sending  your 
name  and  address  with  check 
or  money  order  for  $28,*  plus 
$2.50  for  shipping  and  handling 
per  copy  to;  The  Conde  Nast 
Collection,  Dept.  135194,  Box 
10214,  Des  Moines,  lA  50336. 
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IN  THE  ENCHANTED  GARDEN  OF  SHERLE  WAGNER. 
YOU'LL  FIND  MORE  THAN  A  MORNING  GLORY 
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{■  Little  wonder  the  fairest  in  every  field  consider  Sherle  Wagner  the  fairest  in  his.  Or  that  they  transplant 

T^is  international  beauties  into  every  villa,  chateau,  yacht  and  abode  they  abide  in.  The  exquisite  porcelain  beauty  shown  here  is 
a  perennial  favorite.  And  white  it  will  bloom  unendingly  before  your  very  eyes,  you'll  be  giad  to  know  it  requires  very  little  tending. 
I  For  a  catalog  of  all  Mr.  Wagner's  beauties,  send  $5  to  Sherle  Wagner,  60  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10022. 


SHERLE  WAGNER 

NOTHING  IS  SO  RARE  AS  PERFECTION. 


OH    TASTE 


nitciy  up,  funny,  and  gently  irrever- 
ent. Nothing  unattractive  about  this 
mess,  and  no  lack  of  housekeeping 
implied.  It  was  just  what  Louis  XV 
needed,  and  the  message  then  as 
now  is  that  housekeeping  with  the 
most  charm  has  nothing  about  it  that 
is  official  or  rigid. 

For  actual  practical  advice  on  how 
to  maintain  a  grand  house  and  its 
contents  in  today's  world,  the  En- 
glish National  Trust  has  a  book  that 
could  apply  to  many  households.  The 
National  Trust  Manual  of  Housekeep- 
ing, compiled  by  conservators  Her- 
mione  Sandwith  and  Sheila  Stainton, 
first  appeared  in  1984.  It  had  begun 
as  a  file  of  papers  to  guide  mainte- 
nance employees  and  shows  how 
much  housekeeping  can  benefit 
from  both  traditional  and  new  think- 
ing in  the  world  of  art  conservation. 
Sections  of  the  manual  have  been  re- 
cently put  onto  a  videotape.  Keeping 
House,  which  demonstrates  category 
by  category  how  to  clean  fioors,  met- 
alwork,  books,  ceramics,  furniture, 
how  to  close  a  house  for  the  winter 
and  open  it  in  the  spring.  The  idea  of 
having  a  tape  to  teach  untrained 
household  helpers  their  duties  could 
revolutionize  home  life  where  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  no  extra 
hands — children  and  husbands 
qualify,  too — but  that  the  hands  are 
not  skilled  in  these  things. 

The  history  of  housekeeping  is  a 
gigantic  subject  and  there  has  been 
no  complete  book  on  it  to  date, 
though  Christina  Hardyment'sf/om^ 
Coniforl:  A  History  of  Domestic  Arrange- 
ments has  an  excellent  chapter  on  En- 
glish housekeeping,  and  Harvard's 
Belknap  Press  has  already  brought 
out  five  volumes  of  its  international 
A  History  of  Private  Life.  Reading 
these  volumes,  I  realized  that  c:)ne 
keeps  house  differently  at  different 
moments  in  life  as  well  as  in  different 
climates  and  locations.  Medieval,  Re- 
naissance, and  seventeenth-century 
attitudes  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  cozier  or  country-based  life 
styles  today.  The  medieval  model 
particularly  applies  to  several  gener- 
ations of  a  family  who  all  congregate 
in  one  place  for  a  week  at  Christmas 
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or  a  month  in  the  summer.  Eigh- 
teenth-century and  Victorian  ap- 
proaches apply  more  when  it's  time 
to  plan  a  wedding  or  a  charity  bene- 
fit. Recently  many  young  scholars, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  "high  housekeeping"  of  late 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  country 
houses  in  England.  But  be  careful 
not  to  try  to  achieve  the  extraordi- 
nary comfort  of  these  houses  on  a 
daily  basis  just  out  of  nostalgia.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  iron  guests' 
newspapers  and  return  their  laun- 
dry in  an  hour  today,  there  would  be 
something  off  about  doing  it,  since 
we  aren't  living  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Victorian  Christmas  party  or 
scrap  screen  are  fantasies  that  are 
easy  to  achieve.  Real  Victorian 
housekeeping  is  simply  impossible. 

So  how  should  we  keep  house? 
Without  conducting  any  polls,  but 
doing  a  little  sidelong  looking 
around  me,  I'd  say  that  many  house- 
holds, my  own  included,  operate  in  a 
relaxed  style  from  day  to  day  but, 
when  required,  shift  into  a  very  dif- 
ferent gear.  The  ability  to  go  from 
zero  to  sixty  on  a  few  days'  notice  is 
possible  because  virtually  any  of  the 
specialized  skills  acquired  from  sev- 
eral hundred  years  of  known  domes- 
tic expertise  is  available  from  our 
local  Menus-Plaisirs — caterers,  flo- 
rists, party  designers,  waiters.  Even 
the  laundry:  seldom  used,  much 
loved  heirloom  tablecloths  can  be 
sent  by  Federal  Express  to  a  Milwau- 
kee laundry  the  night  after  a  party 
and,  for  a  price  that's  not  ridiculous, 
be  returned  within  the  week.  A 
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The  Scents 
of  Home 

At  his  country  house  in 

Burgundy,  perfumer 
Jean  FrarK^ois  Laporte 

follows  his  nose 
Ry  Chrisfopher  Petkanas 
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Growing  up  iti  the  A 
vergnc  region  of  soutj 
central  France,  Je 
Francois  Laporte  ma 
excursions  through  the  countrysii 
with  his  maternal  grandmother, 
botanist  by  passion,  to  collect  wil 
flowers  for  arrangements  th 
would  later  asseinble  at  home  al 
cording  to  scent.  He  was  four,  sl| 
was  seventy-five,  it  was  1942.  T 
war  was  on,  and  a  young  boy  need 
distraction.  One  of  his  favorite  a 
most  fragrant  bouquets  was  co 
posed  exclusively  of  flowers  emitti 
what  perfumers  call  "while  notes 
narcissus,  lilies,  bluebells. 

It  was  good  tiaining,  for  Lapor 
went  on  to  become  a  profession 
perfumer  whose  success,  he  says, d^ 
pendson  having  such  richly  ledole 
experiences  to  draw  upon.  In  Paril 
at  two  bouticjues  decorated  by  Jea 
Fouis  Riccardi  to  evoke  the  lush  col 
seting  atmosphere  of  eighleentl 
century  perfumeries,  Faporte  offe 
a  diverse  collection  of  oi  iginal  fr 
grances  marketed  undei  his  Mait 
Farf  umeur  et  Gantier  label. 

For  many  of  these  products  L 
|)orte  was  directly  inspii  ed  by  h 
own  country  garden — "simple  in  li 
and  varied  in  color,  multiple  in  fr; 
grance  and  romantic  in  feeling"-] 
near  (>)sne-sur-Foire  in  liurgund 
1  F")  miles  southeast  of  Paris.  "As 
creator  of  perfumes,  I  find  that  m 
garden  is  always  offering  new  su 
gestions  and  triggering  ideas — it  il 
the  great  catalyst,"  he  says.  "Evei 
when  I  walk  through  (juickly,  brush 
ing  against  soine  of  the  herbs  an( 
vines,  different  scents  propose  them* 
.selves  in  endless  combinations.  Th! 
vestigial  espaliered  pear  and  appli 
trees  fr(jm  the  1930s  were  the  start  I 
ing  point  for  my  perfume  Fruits  Vc 
loutes,  the  peonies  for  Pivoini 
Blonde,  the  irises  for  Fleur  d'Iris." 

Sometimes  Faporte  marries  mem 
(H  y  with  a  more  recent  olfactor 

Jean  Frangois  Laporte,  top  left.  Above  left: 
In  his  rose  garden,  box  hedges,  punctuated 
by  junipers,  border  floribundas  and  hybrid 
teas  chosen  for  their  scent.  Left:  A  grassy 

walk  planted  with  fragrant  chamomile 

separates  cosmos  and  sunflowers  in  the 

mixed  garden,  at  left,  from  the  dahlia  beds 
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"Even  when  I  walk  through  the  garden 
quickly,"  says  the  perfumer,  "different  scents 
propose  themselves  in  endless  combinations" 


event.  Jardin  Blanc,  for  example,  is  a 
hybrid  ot  the  narcissus  he  recalls 
picking  with  his  grandmother  and 
the  tuberoses,  lilac,  and  honeysuckle 
that  captivated  his  nose  not  long  ago 
near  Cosne-sur-Loire.  Other  scent 
memories  recall  landscapes  he  has 
visited  farther  afield — an  Italian  es- 
tate peopled  with  stone  giants  where 
the  smell  of  hay  mingled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  wildflowers  and  lavender; 
the  terraces  of  a  Moroccan  fortress 
filled  with  the  aromas  of  orange  blos- 
som, balsam,  jasmine,  and  rose  gera- 
nium.  Laporte  calls  his  way  of 
working  "first-person  descriptive 
perfumery"  because  his  fragrances 
always  evoke  a  personal  experience 
linked  to  scent  and  nature.  "My  kind 
of  perfume — one  that  seeks  to  repre- 
sent or  interpret  nature — may  be 
fashionable  now,  but  that  was  not  al- 
ways the  case,"  he  sniffs.  "Up  until 
five  years  ago  the  rage  was  for  fra- 
grances that  smelled  like  nothing 
known  in  the  natural  world." 

Laporte's  elegantly  sloping  five- 
acre  garden  was  originally  designed 
in  1827  by  the  equerry  of  the  du- 
chesse  de  Berry,  a  woman  history  re- 


members for  her  determination  to 
seize  the  throne  and  get  her  son,  the 
comte  de  Chambord,  seated  on  it. 
Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
garden  was  planted  again,  in  the  re- 
laxed French  romantic  stvle  of  the 
period.  The  house — a  handsome, 
typically  Burgundian  maison  de 
maitre  built  in  1717  with  honey-col- 
ored stone  walls,  brick  door  and  win- 
dow embrasures,  and  a  slate  roof — 
was  abandoned  when  Laporte  ac- 
quired the  property,  known  as  Le 
Charme,  in  1984.  The  long-neglect- 
ed garden  was  a  no-man's-land. 

Laporte  had  every  reason  to  be  put 
off;  instead,  he  was  seduced.  "It  was 
the  fallen-in  quality  of  the  place  that 
actually  decided  me  on  it.  I  loved  the 
idea  of  awakening  a  Sleeping  Beau- 
ty. And  I  was  enchanted  by  the  out- 
line of  the  former  garden  barely 
sketched  in  by  trees — the  purple 
beeches,  the  conifers,  the  magnolias 
with  their  sugary  fragrance,  the 
weeping  limes  with  their  aromatic 
yellow  green  midsummer  blossoms." 

The  existing  trees  guided  Laporte 
in  creating  several  smaller  gardens 
within  the  larger  one.  In  the  mixed 


Gnarled  remnants  of  a  hillside  orchard 
helped  Laporte  retrace  the  plan  of  a  five-al) 
garden  laid  out  in  the  19th  century. 


border  or  kennel  garden,  so  natni 
because  of  the  presence  of  old  br| 
doghouses,  two  enormous  beds 
planted  with  campanulas,  sunflof! 
ers,  lupins,  foxgloves,  roses,  ailj 
chamomile.  Planted  in  a  pathvv,,|| 
chamomile  thrives  on  traffic:  t 
more  human  feet  that  touch  it,  t-j 
farther  it  spreads,  forming  a  deir 
api^le-scented  mat  one  inch  thick. 

Since  many  modern  roses,  inclii 
ing  hybrid  teas  and  floribund;' 
have  been  bred  for  color  and  si  I 
rather  than  fragrance,  Laporte  h 
made  every  effort  to  seek  out  cul 
vars  known  for  their  scent  to  plai 
with  old  varieties  in  the  rose  gardtffl 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  a!| 
ranged  in  scjuare  beds.  The  modeill 
roses  include  'Charles  de  GaulUii 
cherished  for  its  lavender  compic 
ion;  'Yves  Piaget',  old  rose  in  coli 
and  noted  for  its  regal  carriage;  an 
'Pierre  de  Ronsard',  a  froth  of  pin 
edged  white  j^etals.  Laporte  says  th 
garden  is  at  its  best  in  the  morniri 
when,  half  in  sun  and  half  in  shadov 
the  freshly  awakened  blooms  arejui 
starting  to  release  their  perfume. 

Finally,  and  curiousK  ,  there  is  iH 
massive  dahlia  garden.  Curiously  b^ 
cause  though  there  are  many  reasor 
why  gardeners  pursue  dahlias,  thd 
barely  perceptible  fragrance  (a  fair 
"green  note")  is  not  one  of  them.  LM 
porte  has  nonetheless  planted  som 
five  hundred  varieties  and  two  thoi 
sand  plants,  a  nonstop  "volcano  ( 
colors"  from  July  through  Septeii 
ber,  especiallv  when  the  west-facin 
beds  catch  the  afternoon  light. 

"I  know  that  dahlias  are  seen  a 
old-fashioned,  but  I  think  their  com 
bination  of  architecture,  size,  an( 
color  gives  them  a  surprising  model 
nity,"  explains  Laporte.  "Because  o 
my  job,  I  am  not  supposed  to  fin( 
dahlias  interesting,  but  I  love  thi 
challenge  they  pose:  they  are  thi^ 
only  flowers  in  my  garden  I  ai 
forced  to  evaluate  without  consider! 
ing  scent.  When  I  am  among  m;| 
dahlias,  I  am  happy  to  give  my  mosj 
overworked  sense  a  little  time  off."  i| 
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There      are     things 

we     see      for     the      first     time 

again      and      again. 


There  are  objects  not 
exactly  new,  that  can  be 
seen  in  a  new  light  many 
TIMES    OVER.   ^    Looking    at 

THEM,  WE'RE  STRUCK  BY 
SOME  FRESH  ASPECT,  SOME 
QUALITY,  SOME  REFINEMENT, 
THAT  HAD  SOMEHOW  UNTIL 
THAT  MOMENT  ESCAPED  OUR 
NOTICE.®  WE  VALUE  SUCH 
THINGS.  We  ENJOY  HAVING 
THEM  NEARBY.  THEY  ENABLE 
US  TO  DISCOVER  NEW 

PLEASURES  IN  COMFORTABLY 
FAMILIAR  SURROUNDINGS.  n^B 
And  it  MAY  HELP  TO  EXPLAIN 
WHY  WATERFORD,  THE  HAND- 
CUT  CRYSTAL  OF  SUCH 
INFINITE  BEAUTY,  IS  SEEN 
AGAIN  AND  AGAIN  AS  A 
POSSESSION  SO  WORTH 
HAVING.   ^ 


WATERFORD 

WORTHY     OF     THE     MOMENT 
FOR     OVER    TWO    CENTURIES 


The  Carina  Rosebowl     For  a  brochure,   please  write  to  waterford  Crystal.   Inc   ,   Deft  G.  4i    Madison  Avenue,   NY.   NY    lOOio. 

©1992  WATERFORD  CRYSTAL.  iNC 
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In  what  was  once  a 
parlor,  Michael  Trapp 
displays  an  early  17th 
century  marble  bust, 
an  1 8th-century  green 
terra-cotta  jar  from 
Portugal,  and  a  turn- 
of-the-century  wood 
and  papier-mache  urn, 
originally  used  as  a 
theater  prop,  on  a 
table  made  from  a 
piece  of  granite  and  a 
pair  of  19th-century 
Corinthian  capitals.  By 
the  window  a  French 
whitewashed  pot  tops 
an  oak  column  that 
stands  next  to  a 
Cretan  olive  jar.  Both 
the  Boston  r^camier 
and  the  Spanish  chair 
are  from  the  1840s. 


I  have  never  sold  whole  objects,  just  parts  of 
things,"  Michael  Trapp  says  modestly,  surveying 
a  corner  in  his  antiques  shop  in  West  Cornwall, 
Connecticut,  where  two  pairs  of  white  marble 
corbels  and  a  small  Corinthian  capital  are  grouped  at 
the  base  of  a  slender  freestanding  column.  There  are, 
of  course,  whole  objects  in  Trapp's  shop — among 
them  an  1 840s  recamier  from  Boston  and  an  array  of 
remarkably  handsome  galvanized  washtubs — but  his 
special  province,  both  as  a  collector  and  as  a  dealer,  is 
architecluial  fragments. 

As  a  teenager  in  Xcnia,  Ohio,  Trapp  was  already 
picking  up  pieces  of  terra-cotta  ornamentation  from 
local  Romanesque  buildings — "things  that  were  not 
valuable  but  had  been  worked  by  a  craftsman ,"  he  says. 
"My  mother  collected  antiques,"  he  recalls,  "and  be- 
fore 1  started  school,  I  went  to  auctions  with  her.  My 
brother  and  sister  and  I  were  good  kids,  though,  and 
didn't  touch  anything.  In  fact,  that  may  be  why  I  want- 
ed to  be  a  dealer — so  I  could  touch  everything." 

After  studying  architecture  and  landscape  design, 
he  opened  a  store  in  Yellow  Springs — "almost  every- 
thing in  the  placecost  $1.30. "  He  did  the  roimdsof  the 
regional  antiques  shows  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  architectural  antiques,  dealing  in  everything 


from  small  stone  carvings  to  pediments  and  garden 
gates.  Trapp  can  remember  when  auctioneers  would 
pay  him  to  remove  their  historic  debris  ("Here's  that 
kid  again")  and  other  exhibitors  on  the  circuit  would 
complain  about  his  booth. 

A  1984  trip  to  the  antiques  extravaganza  in  Brim- 
field,  Massachusetts,  finally  brought  him  east  to  stay. 
One  decade  and  three  shops  later,  Trapp  and  his 
"parts  of  things"  have  an  enthusiastic  following  among 
collectors  and  other  dealers.  The  new  respectability  of 
his  specialty  has  not  dimmed  his  enthusiasm.  "These 
things  are  real.  Columns  are  bold  and  powerful.  But 
it's  more  than  aesthetics,  it's  what  they  represent,"  he 
emphasizes.  "They  are  substantial  parts  of  our  heri- 
tage. You  can  touch  them,  you  can  own  them — they're 
wonderful  to  share." 

Trapp's  collection,  which  has  grown  to  include  early 
glass,  textiles,  stone  objects,  garden  sculpture,  and  es- 
oteric furniture,  is  now  at  home  in  a  rambling  Greek 
revival  house  that  sits  near  the  center  of  this  distin- 
guished little  Greek  revival  village.  Main  Street,  with 
its  pottery  shop  and  corner  luncheonette,  is  only  a 
glance  away,  yet  the  house,  tucked  into  a  steep  slope 
and  secluded  behind  hemlocks,  is  in  a  world  of  its  own. 
"Inside  it's  not  at  all  northeastern  New  England,"  says 
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A  specialist  in 

architectural 

fragments,  Trapp, 

ri^ht,  presents 

carved  marble  and 

wood  corbels  from 

19th-century 

buildings  in 

Cincinnati  and 

Newport,  above  left, 

as  sculptural  objects. 

Above  right.  Italian 

sconces,  c.  1700, 

flank  a  Regency 

mirror  above  a 

Trapp-designed 

console  table. 


lYapp.  "It's  ai  chaic  or  European.  It  has  magic  in  it." 

That  magic  is  of  Trapp's  creation.  Over  the  past  two 
years  he  has  converted  much  of  the  ground  floor  into  a 
shop  and  the  upstairs  into  his  private  quarters,  using 
some  of  his  architectural  fragments  to  sliape  tfie  new 
space.  With  occasional  help  from  friends,  he  installed 
display  windows  in  the  vestibule  and  made  door- 
frames with  Empire  moldings  from  one  old  house,  in 
(lonnectic  III,  and  corner  bosses  from  another,  in 
Ohio.  He  gave  the  walls  a  wash  of  gray  "done  with  wa- 
tered-down latex  paint,  a  sponge,  and  Carmiiui  Bur- 
aria,"  he  says.  "Once  you  start,  yoti  can't  stop,  so  you 
need  music  that  moves." 

Trapp  arranges  his  finds  with  the  same  artful  inven- 
tion with  which  he  has  created  their  setting.  In  one 
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"Columns  are 

bold  and 

powerful.  But 

it's  more  than 

aesthetics,  it's 

what  they 

represent" 


room  a  large  gilded  frame  leans  against  a  table,  delin 
ing  a  still  life  of  Empire  chairs,  a  stone  urn,  a  cranbeir\ 
glass  chandelier,  and  a  Vict(jrian  terrarium.  A  maslci 
of  illusion,  Trapp  sometimes  uses  columns  to  suggest 
structure,  like  those  that  stand  next  to  a  garden  bene  I 
in  a  corner  of  the  porch  adjoining  the  shop.  Some  at 
chitectural  fragments  repose  in  splendid  isolation,  like 
a  nineteenth-century  model  for  a  roof  flnial  displayed! 
on  a  console  table.  "Taking  pieces  out  of  contex 
means  you  really  look  at  them,"  he  says.  Other  frag 
ments  become  parts  of  new  structures,  like  the  pair  o 
nineteenth-century  Corinthian  capitals  that  support  a 
granite  slab.  "I  made  my  first  table  about  a  dozen  years 
ago, "  he  explains.  "I  had  an  exquisite  piece  of  iron  thatj 
had  been  f f)rged  with  dedication  and  skill  and  I  made 
it  into  a  coffee  table  for  myself.  Now  I  use  marble  and 
iron  pieces  in  tables  and  consoles  to  give  them  a  new 
life  without  compromising  their  integrity." 

Respect  lies  at  the  heart  of  Trapp's  art  and  aesthetic 
He  refers  to  his  favorite  possessions  as  "old  friendly 
comfortable  things."  He  does  only  the  essential  repairs 
on  the  things  he  acqtiires;  as  one  admirer  notes,  "He 
doesn't  fool  with  anything."  For  some  collectors, 
Trapp  explains,  "the  slightest  nick  destroys  value." 
But  for  him  the  tiny  chip  on  an  eighteenth-century 
Chinese  plate  or  the  peeling  paint  on  a  graceful  Corin 
thian  capital  doesn't  distract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
piece:  "I  don't  see  the  damage  at  all.  I  see  an  object 
made  by  a  craftsman  who  respected  his  materials  and 
exectited  his  details  with  care." 

Tcj  maintain  this  vision,  Trapp  keeps  his  favorite  ob- 
jects in  motion.  He  is  constantly  rearranging,  chang- 
ing contexts,  and  creating  new  perspectives.  "The 
magic  is  like  dust,"  he  says.  "It  settles  and  it  disappears. 
If  you  keep  stirring  things  arotmd,  you  see  them  in 
new  ways."  (Michael  D.  Trapp  Antiques,  7  River  Rd., 
West  Cornwall,  CT  06796;  203-672-6098)  A 
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Llt©r3ry  Olit  tS    HG's  editors  divulge  their  favorite  books  of  the  seas 


Great  Irish  Houses  and 
Castles  (Abranis,  $65). 
This  panoramic  compen- 
dium, organized  by  peri- 
od and  style,  takes  in  medieval 
fortresses,  Palladian  country  seats,  a 
Regency  folly,  and  the  Gothic  revival 
mock  castles  of  Victorian  tycoons. 
What  Desmond  Guinness's  concise 
histories  of  the  houses  lack  in  depth 
of  detail  is  made  up  for  by  the  range 
of  locations  and  the  sharp  focus  of 
Jacqueline  O'Brien's  photographs. 
Best  of  all,  a  separate  chapter  surveys 
Ireland's  decorative  arts  traditions  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  furniture, 
plastcrwork,  porcelain,  pottery,  and 
silver. — Naricy  Novogrod 
Tibetan  Medical  Paintings  (Abrams, 
$195).  Sangye  Gyamtso's  The  Blue 
Beryl  Treatise,  a  seventeenth-century 
manuscript  that  codified  medical 
traditions  in  Tibet,  may  or  may  not 
be  as  instructive  as  the  latest  Physi- 
cicnis'  Desk  Reference,  but  it  certainly 
is  more  beautiful.  The  treatise's  sev- 
enty-six brilliantly  colored  illustra- 
tions, executed  by  an  atelier  of  artists 
in  the  era  of  the  thirteenth  Dalai  La- 
ma, address  everything  from  human 
anatomy  to  poisons  and  dream  prog- 
nostication.  Although  the  mod- 
ern commentary  in  the  two-volume 
set,  edited  by  Yuri  Parfianovitch, 
Fernand  Meyer,  and  Gyurme  Dorje, 
is  serious  medical  scholarship,  lay 
readers  can  enjoy  the  paintings  as  so- 
phisticated examples  of  folk  art.  One 
image  of  the  body,  for  example,  in- 
cludes saucerlike  eyes,  a  toothy 
smile,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  de- 
piction of  sea  and  sky  in  the  stomach. 


Handwriting  surrounds  the  feet  like 
calligraphic  boots. — Dana  Counn 
Classic  America:  The  Federal  Style 
and  Beyond  (Rizzuli,  $75).  Living  in 
an  age  when  classicism  in  new  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  is  often  just 
another  "look,"  we  find  it  easy  to  for- 
get that  Americans  once  attached  so- 
cial and  moral  values  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  forms  they  adapted  to 
porch  pediments,  sofas,  and  wallpa- 
per. In  chapters  linking  neoclassical 
taste  to  the  ascendancy  of  federalism 
in  New  England,  the  spread  of  jef- 
fersonian  ideals  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic states,  and  the  rise  of  Jacksonian 
democracy  in  the  South,  Wendell 
Garrett  explains  how  triglyphs  and 
dentils  came  to  be  combined  with 
American  eagles  and  wheat  sheaves. 
The  buildings  and  furniture  photo- 
graphed by  Paul  Rocheleau  show  a 
refinement  of  design  and  craftsman- 
ship that  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
this  countrv. — Douglas  Brenner 
Joseph  Cornell:  Gifts  of  Desire 
(Grassfield  Press,  $45).  Forty-four 
years  ago  House  iff  Garden  beguiled 
its  readers  with  a  cover  designed  by 
artist  Joseph  Gornell  in  the  form  of 
one  of  his  famous  boxes,  its  compart- 
ments displaying  small  but  alluring 
Ghristmas  gifts  chosen  by  the  maga- 
zine's editors.  That  collaboration  is 
recalled  in  Dickran  Tashjian's  book 
about  the  ways  Cornell  conceived 
many  boxes  as  presents  for  people 
(living  and  dead)  whom  he  admired. 
The  magical  offerings,  handsomely 
illustrated,  are  as  varied  as  you  might 
expect  for  a  gift  list  that  includ- 
ed Lauren  Bacall,  Emily  Dickinson, 


and  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria. — //^ 
One  Man's  Garden  {Houghton  A///I 
liri,  $21.95).  "A  stout  plastic  bag  i 
manure  is  a  splendid  gift,"  writ 
Henry  Mitchell.  "I  think  a  whole  loj 
is  too  much  like  giving  emerald  cu 
links.  .  .rather  impr{)per,  unless  yc 
know  the  gardener  well."  (iardene 
(like  me)  who  don't  often  have  i\ 
opportunity  to  read  Mitchell's  el 
gantly  pithy  essays  on  horticulture 
The  Washington  Post  can  never  get  t( 
much  of  them  between  the  covers  ( 
a  book.  His  latest  collection  gene 
ously  mixes  practical  advice,  encou 
agement,  philosophic  consolatioi 
and  wit.  Mitchell  is  the  neighbor  yo 
wish  you  could  talk  to  over  the  bac 
fence.— D/i 

Nineteenth-Century   Interiors:  A 
Album  of  Watercolors  (Thames 
Hudson,  $55).  ¥in  those  who  like  t 
peek  into  the  privileged  private  livt 
of  the  royal  and  the  rich,  Charlott 
Gere  has  created  another  superb  ar 
thology  of  interior  renderings,  fror 
the  domed  bedroom  of  Pedro  IV  cl 
Portugal  to  the  salons  of  Russia! 
Pavlino  Palace.  Each  richly  detaile'i 
plate  is  accompanied  by  a  descripj 
tion,  quotes  from  contemporaries! 
and  commentarv. — Eric  Berthold 
Dog  Painting,  1840-1940:  A  Social 
History  of  the  Dog  in  Art  (/Im/z^wI 
Collectors  Club,  $79.50).  William  Sel 
cord's  volume  affectionately  trace! 
the  visual  history  of  purebred  pooch! 
es  in  America  and  Great  Britain! 
along  with  an  instructive  section  oil 
prehistoric  man's  special  relation! 
ship  to  dogs — proving,  once  againi 
loyalty  through  and  through. — EB 


Grand  vistas  unfold  in  Hugh  Palmer's  photographs  of  terraces  at  the  Villa  Farnese,  above  left,  In  The  Formal  Garden.  Above  right: 
New  perspectives  on  art  history  pop  up  from  the  pages  of  The  Art  Pack,  a  three-dimensional  tour  through  the  past. 
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Franklin  D.  Israel:  Buildings  and 
Projects  (Rizzoli,  $60).  Having 
worked  on  projects  as  diverse  as  a 
mixed-use  development  in  Iran  and 
the  sets  for  a  Roger  Vadim  film,  Los 
Angeles  architect  Frank  Israel  brings 
a  culturally  literate  sensibility  to  his 
buildings.  He  draws  inspiration 
from  masters  like  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  and  Rudolf  Schindler,  yet  his 
work  is  uncompromisingly  modern. 
His  forms  and  materials  are  spare 
and  tough,  yet  they  are  crafted  and 
detailed  with  a  jeweler's  precision. 
This  book  presents  nearly  thirty 
projects — both  built  and  unbuilt — 
with  a  biographical  essay  by  UCLA 
professor  Thomas  S.  Hines  and 
an  introduction  by  one  of  Israel's 
mentors  and  biggest  supporters, 
Frank  Gehry. — Pilar  Viladas 
The  Art  Pack  (Knopf,  $40).  This  sur- 
prise-a-page  introduction  to  West- 
ern art  (by  Christopher  and  Helen 
Frayling  and  Ron  van  der  Meer) 
takes  the  participatory  approach.  Pe- 
rusers can  spin  a  top,  peer  through  a 
peephole,  admire  a  pop-up  Vermecr 
painting — and  come  away  with  a  sol- 
id grasp  of  color  theory,  the  rules  of 
perspective  and  proportion,  and 
what  makes  art  revolutionary.  Suc- 
cinct texts  and  captions  and  a  taped 
lecture  flesh  out  what  is  perhaps 
the  first  basic  art  history  book  that 
makes  for  an  entertaining  (and 
hands-on)  read. — Margot  Guralmck 
Of  Houses  and  Time  (Abrams,  $45). 
From  Drayton  Hall,  circa  1740,  to 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  1941  Pope- 
Lcighey  house,  William  Scale  weaves 
together  the  stories  of  seventeen  Na- 
tional Trust  houses  and  the  people 
who  built,  occupied,  neglected,  pre- 
served, and  restored  them  over  the 
years.  Scale  also  wrote  brief  but  illu- 


minating essays  for  Domestic  Views 

(AlA,  $60),  an  album  of  Erik  Kval- 
sik's  photographs  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  sites.  The  subjects  range 
from  the  1790  house  of  a  black 
Natchez  businessman  to  an  1875 
Colorado  hotel  fashioned  by  a 
Frenchman  convinced  that  "in  this 
land  of  gold  and  silver,  we  should  live 
like  princes." — Denise  Martin 
The  Formal  Garden  (Thames  ^  Hud- 
son, $55).  To  garden  historian  Mark 
Laird,  it  became  clear  one  bright 
September  day  at  Giverny  that  "the 
regular  grid  of  gravel  paths  and  the 
strong  central  axis  of  Monet's  flower 
garden  seem  to  draw  inspiration  di- 
rectly from  what  we  might  call  a  'for- 
mal tradition'  of  garden  design." 
From  that  realization  sprang  this 
stylish,  erudite,  and  thoroughly  fas- 
cinating consideration  of  what  is 
"formal"  and  what  is  "informal." 
Adding  to  the  reader's  pleasme  and 
understanding  are  period  illustra- 
tions and  plans,  impressive  and  in- 
formative garden  photographs,  and 
captions  that  should  be  a  model  for 
writers  everywhere. — DM 
Piero  della  Francesca  (Abbeville, 
$95).  The  beautifully  reproduced 
photographs  that  accompany  Ron- 
ald Lightbown's  scholarly  yet  accessi- 
ble text  are  no  substitute  for  a  trip  to 
Urbino,  but  they  do  give  the  arm- 
chair art  lover  a  fine  opportunity  to 
contemplate  the  accomplishments  of 
the  quattrocento  master.  Nearly  six- 
ty pages  document  the  Arezzo  fres- 
coes: an  overall  view  of  the  chapel, 
two-page  spreads  of  significant 
scenes,  and  countless  details. — DM 
Invitation  to  the  Garden:  A  Literary 
and  Photographic  Celebration 
(Stewart,  Tabori  &"  Chang,  $45).  Com- 
bining bits  of  literature  with  related 


images  is  a  risky  business,  but  Fei 
Cook  succeeded  in  juxtaposing 
teresting  texts — from  Homer  on  4 
magical  orchards  of  Alkinoos  to  S 
via  Plath's  lines  on  the  too-bright 
lips — with  stunning  pictines  by  n  b 
top  garden  photographers. — DM 
Hans  Poelzig:  Reflections  on  ijs 
Life  and  Work  (Architectural  Hist 
Foundation/ MIT,  $50).  The  Germi, 
expressionist  architect  Hans  Pod  jr 
(18(58-1936)  in  his  best  designs  cj- 
tured  both  the  angst  and  the  utoj- 
anism  of  the  generation  i  hit 
survived  the  nightmare  of  Woil 
War  I.  From  his  luminous  stalactil 
ringed  auditorium  of  1919  foi  B 
lin  to  his  spooky  sets  for  The  Calr 
the  classic  1920  film  of  the  Jiuu 
legend,  Poelzig  delved  dee[)  ii  . 
folklore  and  fantasy  for  schemes  1 1 
conveyed  a  medieval  ideal  of  soc 
coherence  as  a  defense  against  t 
chaos  of  the  modern  world.  The 
chitect's  student  and  friend,  t 
eighty-eight-year-old  architectu 
historian  Julius  Posener,  draws 
personal  knowledge  of  the  man  a 
his  work  in  this  first  English-la 
guage  monograph  on  a  figure  w 
though  until  now  obscure,  is  by 
means  marginal  to  the  architect 
of  our  century.  — Martin  Filler 
Encyclopedia  of  Herbs,  Spices,  ai 
Flavorings  (Dorling  Kindersl 
$34.95).  Elisabeth  Lambert  Orti 
volume  is  not,  of  course,  anyth 
like  encyclopedic  but  it  is  enjoyabi 
handsome,  and  wide-ranging — i 
eluding  an  overview  of  world  flavi 
as  well  as  herbs,  spices,  and  mo 
Most  of  the  inevitable  errors  a 
omissions  are  minor.  Just  don't  ( 
too  many  of  the  potentially  u 
healthy  sweet  peas  pictured  and 
edible  flowers. — Leslie  Land 
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Blue  Fluted,  half  lace. 
Hand-painted  since  1775. 


Now  You  Will  Never  Forget 
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Rebuilding 
French  History 


I 


A  vacation  at  La  Sabranenque  means  mixing  mortar  and  laying  stones 


By  Cathb:rine  Barnett 

My  vvalch  liioke  the  clay  1  arrived  in  Saint- 
V^icloi  -la-Coste.  Li\  ing  lor  two  weeks  in 
a  tneclieval  Iiamlet  with  thii  tv  volnnteeis 
Ironi  aromid  the  world,  I  learned  to  tell 
lime  in  a  rustic  language:  donkey  at  seven,  breakfast  at 
eight.  We  all  woi  ked  together  every  morning  from 
nine  initil  we  heaicl  what  became  a  familiar  cry:  "Plus 
du  moi  tier!"  t^ven  those  who  spoke  no  French  knew  it 
was  time  to  put  down  their  trowels,  rinse  the  dust  off 
their  faces,  and  climb  down  from  their  ele\enth-cen- 
tury  perch  in  theC^otesdu  Rhone  hills.  "No  more  mor- 
tar!" meant  the  days  work  was  done. 

1  ventured  to  this  southern  French  \  illage  to  join  Si- 


inone  and  Hem  i  ("(iinou")  (iignoux,  xisionaries  who] 
in  1 9b9  established  LaSabranencjue.a  non|)rof  it  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  preserving  rinal  aic  hitec  ture- 
and  to  resuscitating  flagging  spirits  along  the  way. 

Simone,  a  reserved  mystical  woman  wilh  die  angu- 
lar features  of  (ieorgia  OKeeffe,  grew  up  in  Saint- 
V'ictor  exploiing  "le  \ieux  village,"  the  medieval! 
settlement,  abandoned  early  this  centujy,  that  hugs! 
the  nearby  limestone  hills.  Her  great-grandparentsj 
had  once  lived  there,  and  .Simone  hoped  one  da\  to  rc- 
tin  n  to  her  family  home.  In  the  HXiOssheand  (.inou.al 
salty  red-haired  pioneer  from  the  Alps,  climbed  be-l 
yonci  the  rampart  wall,  lunged  through  the  rubble,! 
and  mc:)ved  back  into  the  ruins  where  they  camped  out.l 
without  watei  or  electriciiv,  for  two  years. 

B\  the  time  I  jc^ined  up  with  them  things  were,  rela-1 
tiveh  speaking,  luxurious.  The  old  town — affection-l 
atelv  known  as  C'-hez  (iinou — has  been  converted  intol 
a  kibbutz-like  village  that  houses  travelers  who  come  to 
Saint-Victor  in  the  summer  for  two-week  volunteer 
vacations.  (In  the  springand  fall  Fi ench  language  pro- 
giams  aie  offeied.)  Simone  and  (iinou,  who  live  in  a 
terraced  house  ncjt  far  from  the  conmumal  kitchen, 
spent  fifteen  years  restoring  the  settlement.  As  with  all 
their  prc:>jects,  they  used  only  local  materials,  tradillon- 

A  team  of  volunteers,  above  left,  rebuiltJs  a  stone  wall  outside  the 

Cotes  du  Rhone  town  of  Chusclan.  Above  right:  In  nearby  Saint- 

Victor-la-Coste,  La  Sabranenque  s  crew  preserved  a  medieval 

church  wall  in  picturesque  ruin.  Left:  A  view  of  Saint-Victor. 
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al  techniques,  and  lots  of  volunteer  brawn.  There  are 
fifteen  buildings  in  all,  including  eighteen  bedrooms, 
which  are  simple — tile  floors,  beamed  ceilings,  twin 
beds — and  distinctive.  Chambre  Rocher,  for  example, 
butts  right  up  against  a  piece  of  limestone  cliff.  (The 
fust  night  I  slept  in  this  room  my  roommate  said  I 
spoke  in  my  sleep,  incomprehensible  except  for  two 
words,  "Grand  Canyon.") 

"You  can  eat  and  sleep  in  modern  buildings,  but 
here,"  Simone  said,  glancing  at  the  jumble  of  angled 
stone  houses  that  look  as  if  they  were  put  together  by  a 
magician  playing  with  Lego  blocks,  "here  one  really 
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lives.  These  houses  were  built  by  hand  according  t( 
need  and  always  with  a  search  for  beauty." 

Every  morning  Tan'a'gui,  the  striped  donkey,! 
brayed,  waking  me  in  time  for  breakfast:  coffee  served 
in  big  metal  pitchers,  hot  milk,  fresh  bread.  (Bernard, 
a  tax  collector  from  Paris  who  has  volunteered  forty- 
eight  times,  trekked  daily  to  the  boulangerie  to  pick  up 
seventeen  still-warm  baguettes,  a  half  a  loaf  per  per- 
son per  day.)  After  eating,  we'd  drive  through  acres  ol 
vineyards  toward  the  nearby  town  of  Chusclan. 
"Looks  like  east  Texas,"  said  a  red-haired  ex-dancer 
grandmother  from  Dallas  as  we  climbed  the  scruffy 
hills.  Then  we'd  hike  past  a  tiny  Romanesque  chapel 
(in  ruins  before  La  Sabranenque 
restored  it),  and  walk  through  box 
wood,  Mediterranean  maple,  and 
live  oak  until  we  reached  the  top: 
the  Chateau  de  Gicon,  a  mistral 
blown  medieval  fortress. 

La  Sabranenque's  aim:  to  make 
the  site  usable,  safe  to  visit,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  land.  Our  first 
task  each  morning  combined  aero- 
bic exercise  and  teamwork:  we'd 
form  a  human  chain  and  swing 
buckets  of  yellow  sand,  arm  to  arm, 
through  an  arched  doorway,  across 
a  stone  floor,  up  a  restored  stair, 
and  out  to  the  crimibling  roof. 

One  morning,  a  young  Parisian 
architect,  handing  me  bucket  after 
bucket,  explained  why  he  returns 
to  La  Sabranenque  every  summer.  "I  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  reading  blueprints  and  drawing  up  plans,"  he 
said.  "Only  here  do  I  see  the  reality  of  building.  This 
cleans  out  my  eyes."  Down  the  chain  from  him  was  a 
psychologist  from  Boston,  two  Polish  students,  a  bro- 
ker from  Manhattan,  and  a  lawyer  from  California 
(his  language  lesson  for  the  day:  "avocat"  means  law- 
yer— and  avocado — in  French). 

A  signal  tower,  top  left,  is  part  of  Chusclan's  medieval  Chateau  de 
Gicon,  a  hilltop  site  undergoing  restoration.  Top  right:  Henri  and 
Simone  Gignoux,  founders  of  La  Sabranenque,  named  for  a  count 
whose  castle  they  restored.  Above  left:  Meals  are  served  alfresco. 
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As  I  See  It  #3  in  a  series 
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Florida's  Premier  Yachting 


Address  Is  Now  Also  Florida's 


Premier  Golf  Address. 


At  Admirals  Cove  Golf 
Village,  residents  enjoy  the  iiixii 
r\  of  iincrowded  golf,  an 
Intracoaslal-front  country  club, 
marina  and  health  spa  — all  in  a 
very  private  cotiimunity  located 
minutes  from  the  ocean  and 
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pristine  beaches  of  Northern 
Palm  Beach  County. 

Club  Cottages  and  Harbor 
Homes  from  $2S(),()()().  Luxury 
Villas  and  Cu.slom  I'State  Homes 
from  $,^6(),()()()  to  over  $3  mil- 
lion. Call  (407)  744-8S0(). 
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After  the  sand  swinging,  the 
unteers  split  into  small  groups.  At  i-a 
the  work  looked  daunting.  "Yd'H 
learn  on  the  job,"  said  Marc  Sim\ 
an  American  who  came  twelve  yt;-j 
ago  as  a  volunteer  and  is  now  oni 
the  program  directors.  "Let  y 
eyes  and  hands  understand  the 
terials,  the  simple  forces.  It's  c 
mon  sense,  really."    The  oth 
constructed  an  archway,  rebui 
chimney,  and  laid  a  path  to  a  gr 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  dru 
But  I  loved  it  up  on  the  roof,  rest' 
ing  the  lichened  walls  of  the  vaulj;! 
stone  building.  I  asked  Ciinou  h 
far  we  could  see.  "Ah,  from  here," 
said,  turning  a  full  ciicle,  "you  ( 
see  the  Alps!  The  Mississippi!" 

Ginou  looks  like  a  cross  betwee 
Dr.  Seuss  character,  the  wizard 
()/,  and  Biancusi.;He  is  a  [)hilo 
pher-c  um-mason,  arul  to  hear  h 
talk  about  work  is  to  listen  to  a  sa 
"Don't  look  ahead  at  what  you're  j 
ing  to  build,"  he  told  a  career  coi 
selor  from  San  Francisco.  "Just  pi 
one  stone  at  a  time  and  you'll  [ 
there."  When  he  lound  me  scouri 
a  pile  of  stones,  he  tapped  me  on  i 
shoulder:  "Those  who  search  t 
long  never  find  anything." 

When  (iinou  came  to  breakfa 
his  halo  of  graying  red  hair  was  ne^ 
ly  combed.  After  twenty  minutes 
work  he'd  look  wild  again,  and  thai 
the  way  he'd  look  until  the  n 
morning.    The  transformation 
inevitable — and  insj)iring.  And  afl 
a  few  hours  of  work — mixing  m^ 
tar,  finding  stones — wc,  too,  we 
somehow  transformed. 

The  search  for  the  perfect  stonei 
a  test  cif  creative  vision,  as  is  the  act 
al  building  of  these  jigsaw  puz 
walls;  from  a  pile  thirty  feet  in  dia 
ter  you  look  for  stones  with  just  tl 
right  dimension,  a  smooth  face,  a 
weathered  patina.  When  (iinou  go^ 
hunting  for  stones,  he  is  like  a  lie] 
stalking  prey:  his  shoulders  hunc 
forward  and  his  elbows  jut  back  an| 
he  scans  the  pile  hungrily.  I  oft 
caught  him  gazing  at  the  stones  lik 
sculptor  admiring  his  work. 

Back  in  Saint-Victor  in  time  f( 
lunch  we'd  sit  at  three  picnic  tables  II 
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,  vpical  meal  of  taiigy  spinach  |jic 
'  h  a  sweet  hrowiiecl  trust,  local  to- 
itoes  and  onions  in  vinaigrette,  ra- 
Duille,  and  a  pear  and  chocolate 
te.  All  of  La  Sabranenque's  fruit, 
etables,  and  eggs  are  supplied  by 
cal  tanner;  the  wine  is  made  by 
|;  vintner  just  down  the  road;  the 
rbs — thyme  and  lavender  and 
emary — are  picked,  when  need- 
,  from  a  nearby  hill.  Each  volun- 
r  has  kitchen  duty  one  day  a  week, 
Iping  the  two  young  Frcncli  woni- 
who  prepare  the  meals.  Under 
ir  watchful  gaze  I  sliced  tomatoes, 
;gplants,  and  zucchini  by  the  bas- 
tful  and  laid  out  the  roundels  in 
lOrful  rings  to  make  a  tian  d  ete. 
lechefs  are  as  adejit  with  their  veg- 
bles  as  Ginou  is  with  his  stones. 
We  were  free  in  the  afternoon: 
e  people  slept,  others  went  wine- 
ting  through  the  Cotes  du  Rhone, 
hers  explored  the  region — Avi- 
on, Aries,  Uzes,  Saint-Qucntin — 
bike,  car,  or  thumb.  Saint-Victoi 
elf  is  a  small  animated  town  with 
e  general  store  and  two  cafes — 
r  de  rindustrie  is  for  the  older 
Ik,  Bar  du  Progres  for  the  young. 
One  day  Ginou  took  us  to  see  a 
mpleted  restoration:  a  hermitage 
id  to  be  a  place  of  miracles  for  de- 
essed  people.  Tucked  into  an 
ormous  limestone  cliff,  it  had 
rved  as  refuge  and  religious  sanc- 
ary.  The  first  hermit  used  to  ring  a 
11  wheh  he  suffered  from  too  much 
litude,  calling  villagers  to  visit  him. 
e  asked  Ginou  when  this  hermit 
ed.  "Not  long  ago,"  he  said,  as  if 
'd  been  alive  then.  "In  the  seven- 
enth  century.  C'est  recent,  quoi?" 
WVt  dinner  (rice  souffie,  lentil  sal- 
),  we  were  tired  and  invigorated, 
inou  grated  a  clove  of  garlic  against 
e  tines  of  his  fork  and  stirred  it  into 
is  bowl  as  he  spoke.  "It  takes  physi- 
1  effort  to  build  well,"  he  said, 
uch  work  makes  time  and  the  exte- 
or  world  disappear,  leaving  you  in 
welcome  emptiness.  Pleasure,  fa- 
[gue,  emptiness — with  good  fruit  on 
e  table,  these  are  simple  gifts."  A 

or  information  on  La  Sabrancnquc:  Jacquc- 
leC.  Siwoii.  217  High  Park  Blvd.,  Buffalo. 
\Y  14226; (716)  836-8698. 
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FOOD 

Even  if  there  is  no  turkey  on 
the  table,  everyone  wants 
stuffing  at  Christmas  din- 
ner. Barry  and  Linda  Don- 
ahue, who  prefer  braised  pheasants 
with  a  morel  sauce  and  a  bourbon- 
glazed  ham  to  a  replay  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing, have  a  solution:  a  stuffing  pie 
with  sausage  and  spinach  made  ac- 
cording to  a  recipe  from  Linda's 
grandmother.  Baked  luitil  it's  gold- 
en brown  on  the  top  and  crusty  on 
the  bottom,  Linda's  stuffing  pie  has  a 
prominent  place  on  the  Donahues' 
Christmas  table. 

Barry,  a  private  art  dealer,  Linda, 
a  costume  designer,  and  their  two 
young  sons  have  a  busy  life  in  Man- 
hattan, but  in  many  ways  the  center 
of  their  family  life  is  a  white  turn-of- 
the-century  house  in  northern  Con- 
necticut. It  is  here  that  they  celebrate 
Christmas  with  a  lavish  afternoon 
meal  for  nearly  two  dozen  friends 
and  relatives,  a  feast  that  begins  with 
smoked  salmon  and  game  pate  and 
ends  with  poached  pears  in  red  wine 
and  sauternes  sabayon  along  with  a 
flamed  Christmas  pudding. 


Barry  Donahue,  left, 
spoons  morel  sauce 
over  a  platter  of 
wild  rice  and  braised 
pheasants  in  the  roomy  I 
kitchen  of  the  family's 
country  house.  The 
antique  copper  pans 
came  from  New  York's 
Le  Pavilion  restaurant 
Belo\w  left:  The 
Donahues'  Christmas 
dinner  begins  with 
champagne,  Irish 
smoked  salmon  with 
crackers,  and  a 
homemade  game  pat6. 


A  Family  Christmas 

Inventive  cooks  welcome  friends  and  relatives 
to  a  farmhouse  feast  By  Chrlstopher  Idone 


The  menu  is  sumptuous  and  beautifully  served,  but' 
the  atmosphere  is  familial,  not  formal.  The  Donahues 
observe  tradition  in  their  own  fashion,  taking  full  ad-  tl 
vantage  of  twentieth-century  shortcuts  and  technolo- 
gy. They  are  refreshingly  practical  cooks.  Frozen 
spinach  works  perfectly  in  the  stuffing  pie,  says  Barry, 
who  is  the  head  chef  for  the  celebratory  meal,  and  fro- 
zen peas  and  baby  onions  are  tasty  and  quick  to  pre- 
pare. This  year  they  found  that  they  had  forgotten  to 
buy  dried  dates  for  the  pudding,  so  they  substituted  a 
jar  of  chestnut  puree,  and  they  happily  use  strained 
baby  pears  to  sweeten  the  turnip  puree. 

They  are  also  well-organized  hosts.  They  begin 
planning  the  meal  in  November.  By  Christmas  Eve  the 
pudding  is  ready,  and  the  pears  are  steeping  in  sweet- 
ened merlot,  pungent  with  cloves  and  peppercorns. 
The  hard  sauce  is  chilling  in  the  refrigerator,  along 
with  the  pate  and  the  mustard  sauces,  both  sweet  and 
hot,  for  the  ham.  The  ham  itself  has  been  glazed  with 
sugar,  cloves,  and  bourbon;  the  wild  rice  and  dried 
morels  have  been  set  out  to  soak;  and  the  blueberry 
confit  that  was  put  up  during  the  summer  is  waiting  on 
the  counter.  That  leaves  just  carrot  soup,  pheasants, 
stuffing  pie,  vegetables,  and  roasted  glazed  chestnuts 
for  Christmas  morning. 

Later  that  day,  when  the  guests  depart,  they  take, 
along  with  their  presents,  shopping  bags  packed  with 
leftovers.  It's  disheartening  to  go  home  to  an  empty 
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PAINT  THETOWN    ROUGE. 


Paris,   France.    Dress    up   as    much    as   you    please,    but   wear   as    little 
AS   you   like.   And   always   have   a   little   Mumm   Cordon    Rouge    up   your    sleeve. 


Champagnes    from    Reims.    France,    since    1827 
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FOOD 


Carrot  soup  is  served  in  an  antique  tureen. 


larder — and  Christmas  dinner  is  just 
as  delicious  the  day  after. 

GAME  PATE 

12  tablespoons  iniscilled  butter 

2  shallots,  finely  chopped 
¥j  poiuid  chicken  livers 

'/l'  pound  pheasant  livers 
1  ounce  bom  bon  or  brandy 
1  ounce  Madeira 

Salt 

Freshlv  ground  pepper 

Butter  2  8-ounce  molds  and  set  aside. 
In  a  small  skillet  melt  2  tablespoons 
butter  and  saute  the  shallots  until  wilt- 
ed. Add  the  livers  and  saute  3  minutes 
on  each  side  or  until  they  are  pink  in- 
side. Remove  and  set  aside.  Add  the 
bourbon  and  deglaze  the  pan  over  high 
heat.  Set  aside.  Puree  the  livers  with  the 
pan  juices.  Add  remaining  butter  and 
the  Madeira.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, fold  into  the  molds,  and  refriger- 
ate overnight.  Serve  with  toast  or 
crackers.  Yields  about  1  pound. 

PUREE  OF  CARROT  SOUP 

4  bunches  young  carrots,  cut  in 

1-inch  rcjunds 
10  cups  fresh  or  low-sodium  c aimed 
chicken  broth 

3  cardamom  pods,  crushed 
1  teasi.)oon  curry  powder 

Salt 

Freshly  ground  while  pepper 
1  (juart  heavy  cream 
1  small  btmch  chives,  chopped 

Put  the  carrots  and  enough  broth  to 
cover  in  a  large  soup  pot.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  skim.  Reduce  heat  to  a  low  boil  and 
add  cardamom  and  ciury  powder.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  peppei .  Cook  20  min- 
utes or  luitil  fork  tender.  Strain  the 
li(|uid  from  the  carrots  into  a  large 
bowl  and  set  aside.  Puree  the  carrots, 
adding  about  half  the  liquid  tor  a  thick 
puree.  Returncarrol  mixtuieloacle.ui 
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soup  kettle  and  add  the  creani.  Bi  ing 
to  a  boil,  reduce  heat,  and  simmer  until 
hot,  about  10  minutes.  Spi  inkle  serv- 
ings with  chopped  chi\es.  Ser\es  8—10. 
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BRAISED  PHEASANT  WITH 
MOREL  SAUCE 

pheasants,  abcjut  3  poinids  each 

cup  vegetable  oil 

Salt 

I'leshly  ground  pepper 

bunch  celery,  leaves  removed  and 

stalks  diced 

large  onions,  diced 

carrots,  diced 

pound  unsalted  butter 

juniper  berries,  crushed 

sprigs  tlnnie 

poimd  di  ied  morels,  soaked  at 

least  one  hour  in  water  to  cover 

cup  dry  white  wine 

cup  heavy  cream 

pound  wild  rice,  cooked 


Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees.  Rub  the 
pheasants  with  a  little  oil,  then  salt  and 
pepper  inside  and  out.  In  a  lai  ge  heavy 
skillet,  heat  '/)  cup  oil  over  medium 
heat.  Brown  the  birds,  three  at  a  time, 
on  all  sides,  making  sure  not  to  bieak 
the  skin.  Addas  much  of  the  lemaining 
oil  as  necessary  and  brown  the  remain- 
ing birds.  Set  them  aside.  Discard  oil 
and  set  skillet  aside. 

Heat  butter  in  the  skillet  oxer  medi- 
um heat.  Add  diced  vegetables  and 
saute  until  wilted,  about  10  minutes. 
Add  juniper  berries,  thyme  sprigs,  1 
cup  of  the  morel  liquid,  and  wine.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  leduce  heat,  and  simmer  5  min- 
utes. Spread  the  vegetable  mixture 
over  the  bottom  of  a  large  roasting  pan, 
then  arrange  the  birds  on  top,  side  by 
Vegetables  and  condiments  surround  the 
pheasants  and  a  bourbon-glazed  ham. 


side.  Cover  the  pan  with  foil  and  b, 
45  minutes.  Remove  the  foil  and  c(»( 
15  minutes  or  until  juices  run  clear, 
the  pan  is  dr\  ing  loo  quickly,  add 
small  amoimt  of  water. 

While  the  birds  are  braising,  reniol 
another  V-j  cup  of  morel  juice  to  use  i 
the  stuffing  pie  (see  recipe  below).  R 
duce  the  lemaining  liquid  by  h.ilt  ov. 
high  heat.  Remove  the  birds,  cove' 
and  set  aside. 

Strain  the  vegetable  mixture  into 
large  saucepan,  pressing  down  on  il 
vegetables.  Discard  the  vegetables.  Ai 
the  reduced  morel  liquid  to  the  veget 
ble  liquid.  Add  the  heavy  cream  ai 
the  morels,  and  season  with  salt  .u 
pepper.  Bring  to  a  boil;  reduce  Ik 
and  sinnner  10  nnnutes  or  until  sau 
begins  to  thicken. 

Using  poultry  shears,  remove  tl 
backbone  and  cut  each  bird  in  hall 
lengthwise.  Mound  the  wild  rice  on 
laige  platter,  then  arrange  the  bin 
around  the  rice.  Remove  the  more] 
from  the  sauce  with  a  sjotted  spoon  a 
arrange  over  and  around  the  bird] 
Poui  a  little  of  the  sauce  over  the  bin 
and  pass  the  rest  around  in  a  sauc 
bo.il.  Serves  12. 

LINDA  DONAHUE'S  STUFFING  Pl| 

4  tai)lespoons  unsalted  butter 
2  pouiuls  sweet  Italian  sausage, 

ciumbled 
6  stalks  ( elerv,  finely  chopped 
2  lai  ge  onions,  finely  chopped 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  pounds  spinach,  washed  and 
chopped,  or  3  boxes  frozen 
spinach,  defrosted,  drained,  and 
squeezed  dry 

4  cups  day-old  French  or  Italian 

bread,  cut  in  '/i-inch  cubes 
V-2  cup  morel  juice  (see  pheasant 

recipe) 
'/i  tiq)  heavy  cream 
'/,  cup  sage,  chopped 

Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

Pi  cheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Butter 
10-inch  ovenproof  glass  pie  plates  and 
set  aside.  In  a  large  heavy  skillet  rende 
and  brown  the  sausage  meat  over  me| 
dium  heat.  With  a  slotted  spoon  re 
move  meat  to  a  large  mixing  bowl. 

In  the  same  skillet  saute  celery,  on 
ions,  and  garlic  over  medium  heat  untij 
wilted.  Add  the  spinach  and  cook  1 
minutes.  Add  \egetable  mixture  to  th<] 
sausage  meat.  Fold  in  the  bread  cube 
and  lemaining  ingredients.  Mix  welll 
Mound  the  stuffing  into  pielike  dome 
and  bake  about  45  minutes  until  th(| 
lops  are  browned  and  bottoms  form  ; 
dark  crust.  Set  aside  for  20  minutes 
then  cut  into  wedges.  Serves  12.  A 
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Plates 

Fo/'  modern  tables,  nothing  provides 
a  grander  finale  By  Anh  Tarax  Asilev 


\K   roKIAN  OKSSFRr  I'l.A  I  KS  ARK  MAKINC,  A  COMKHACK  ON 

contcmporaiA  tables.  Gilded  and  adorned  with  nictic  nlous- 

l\  detailed  neoclassic.il  landscapes  or  rococo  revival  boiani- 

lals,  these  small-scale  lollies  reflect  the  design  fashions  of 

their  dav.  No  nineteenth-centurx   hostess  worth  her  blaiu 

mange  wonid  dream  of  setting  a  mismatched  table,  but  these 

da\  s,  notes  California  dealer  Judy  Smith  of  the  Dining  Room  Shop 

■people  are  collecting  single  plates  and  assembling  a  mad  mix.  ' 


1  Rockingham  porcelain,  c.  1850 

2  Samuel  Alcock  porcelain,  c.  1845 

3  English  porcelain,  c.  1850 

4  Prattware  pottery,  c.  1850 

5  English  porcelain,  c.  1850 

6  French  majolica,  c.  1860 

7  Englisli  pottery,  c  1830 

8  English  amethyst  glass,  c.  1840 

9  Choisy-le-Roi  majolica,  c.  1890 
10  Wedgwood  pearlware,  c.  1820 


Sources 

Designs  with 
elaborate  hand 
painting  and  fa- 
mous maker's 
<    marks  bring  top 
y^    dollar — "as  much 
"■    as  S500  a  plate,' 
says  Patrick  Dunne  of 
Lucullus.    but  there  are  also 
plenty  of  $25  pieces  to  be  found. 
Buying  one  here  and  there,  rath- 
er than  an  entire  set.  can  be  sur- 
prisingly affordable.  ' 

1  Vito  Giallo  Antiques 

966  Madison  Ave 
New  York.  NY  10021 
(212)535-9885 


2  Sara  Breiel 

703  North  Wells  St. 
Chicago.  IL  60610 
(312)664-8190 


3  Mill  House 

1068  Mam  St.  N. 
Woodt)ury,CT  06798 
(203) 263-3446 

4  James  II  Galleries 

15  East  57  St.,  6th  fl. 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)355-7040 

5  Bergdorf  Goodman 

5  West  57  St. 
NewYork,  NY  10019 
(212)753-7300 

6  The  Dining  Room  Shop 

7645  Girard  Ave. 
La  Jolla.CA  92037 
(619)454-8688 

7Bardlth 

901  Madison  Ave. 
NewYork.  NY  10021 
(212)737-3775 


8  Julian  Graham-Whit 

957  Madison  Ave. 
NewYork,  NY  10021 
(212)249-8181 

9  Hubert  des  Forges 

1193  Lexington  Ave. 
NewYork,  NY  10028    ^ 
(212)744-1857 

10  Thomas  Livingstor 

455  Jackson  St. 

San  Francisco.  CA  941 

(415)296-8150 

Jas  A.  Gundry* 

2910FerndalePI. 
Houston,  TX  77098 
(713)524-6622 

Lucullus* 

610ChartresSt. 
NewOneans,  LA7013( 
(504)  528-9620 
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Not  illustraled 


This  toy  is  powered 
by  yovir  child's  mind 


Your  child  connects  the  track  in  patterns  only  he  can  imagine. 
Your  child  assembles  the  train  in  new  and  exciting  ways. 
Your  child  explores  the  magic  of  thought.  Again  and  again. 
Invite  your  child  to  discover  a  playful,  safe  and  wonderful  world. . . 

the  world  of  BRIO  Toys. 
For  more  information  on  BRIO  Toys,  free  stickers  and  a  list  of  retailers, 

call  us  at  1-800-433-4363,  ext.  30.  In  Canada,  please  call 

1-800-461-3057. 

Your  child's  imagination  at  play 
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Might  as  vvcH  make  a  Clhristmas  confes- 
sion: I'm  the  kind  of  Santa  who  tends  to 
bu)  the  things/  really  want.  Fortunatelv. 
I'm  so  greedy  (and  so  well  rounded) 
ihei  e's  something  on  mv  list  for  just  about  ever\  bod\ . 
II  there's  one  thing  I  love  to  do,  it's  Clhristmas  shop  for 
people  who  care  about  food. 

Every  vegetable  gardener,  for  instance,  should  have 
a  copv  of  the  Gaxli'it  Seed  hivcuton — an  annotated 
source  list  foi'  all  the  nonhybrid  seed  \  arieties  a\  ailable 
in  the  United  States — from  Seed  Savers  Exchange 
{RR3,  Box  239,  Decorah,  I A  52101;  319-382-5990). 
('-lose  to  five  hundred  pages  of  common  vegetables 
such  as  wintei  squash  ( I  stopped  counting  squash  vari- 
eties  when  1  got  to  one  hundred  about  hallway 
through  the  list)  and  uncommon  vegetables  such  as 
de\il's-(law  (onlv  loin  thoices).  Time  travel  at  its  fin- 
est, Irom  the  heirloom  Brandywine  tomato,  circa 
18H5,  to  the  c\  press  haricot  \ert,  introduced  in  1991. 


Presents 
for  the 
Pantry 

No  matter  how 

well  stocked  the 

larder,  there's 

always  a  spot  the 

cook  longs  to  fill 

By  Leslie  Land 


Gifts  for  cooks  of  every 
taste.  Top  left:  A  KitchenAid 
mixer,  with  Bundt  pans 
and  Greaf  Cakes  by  Carole 
Walter.  Top  right:  Smith  & 
Hawken  trugs,  Garden  Seed 
Inventory,  seeds,  and  a 
weeder  from  Kinsman.  Bottom 
left:  Derby  plate,  c.  1800, 
from  Bardith,  NYC,  with 
cookie  dough  and  a  Cushion- 
Aire  cookie  sheet.  Bottom 
right:  Produce  from  Diamond 
Organics  in  a  basket  from 
Dean  &  DeLuca  and  bowl  from 
Wolfman-Gold  &  Good, 
NYC.  All  baking  equipment 
from  Williams-Sonoma. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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four  the  great  gardens  or  Britain  over  luncn 

A  rich  Victorian  garden-scape  of  rosebuds,  oranges  and  berries, 
jy  encircled  by  22-karat  gold  bands,  this  hand-detailed  bone 
[jDllection  frcMn  Wedg^vocxl  will  always  make  your 

.  n KHis  place  to  visit. WeclgwoocI 


?OOD 


Since  chocophiles  tend  to  be  knee-deep 

in  truffles  already,  let's  skip  the  eats  and 

give  them  cocoa.  Pile  on  the  varieties 


Bring  things  back  to  earth  with  my 
favorite  hand  tool,  the  Maine  weed- 
er,  and  a  roomy  wooden  trug  to  haul 
the  harvest  home. 

Bakers  get  the  cookie  package — 
not  an  old-hat  tin  of  home  baked  but 
the  deluxe  wherewithal  for  doing  it 
themselves:  a  roll  of  icebox  cookie 
dough  to  make  crisp  vanilla-fragrant 
hazelnut  black  pepper  pinwheels 
(see  recipe  below);  a  CushionAire 
cookie  sheet,  insulated  to  prevent 
burned  bottoms  and  pale  gold  to 
promote  delicate  browning;  a  timer 
to  forestall  the  incineration  of  the 
last  batch;  and  an  antique  plate  to  put 
the  finished  product  on.  (1  keep  my 
eye  out  for  plates  all  year  and  hoard 
them  against  Christmas  emergen- 
cies. Topped  with  a  dozen  or  two 
homemade  cookies  or  good-looking 
pieces  of  fruit,  they  make  ideal  last- 
minute  gifts.  And  if  no  emergencies 
arise,  you  can  enjoy  them  yourself.) 

Really  serious  bakers  get  a  Kitch- 
enAid  mixer,  not  only  the  handsom- 
est of  home-kneading  and  beating 
machines  but  also  the  most  efficient. 
A  scaled-down  version  of  those  behe- 
moths that  do  the  job  in  commercial 
bakeries,  hotels,  and  the  like,  the 
KitchenAid  is  both  powerful  and  re- 
liable. I  have  the  KSM5  ProLine — 
known  to  some  as  the  caterer's  favor- 
ite— which  comes  in  white,  black, 
and  an  industrial  gray.  The  slightly 
smaller  capacity  KSM90  comes  in 
wonderful  deep  colors,  among  them 
forest  green  and  royal  blue.  Be  sure 
to  sacrifice  size  for  beauty  if  the  re- 
cipient has  a  small  kitchen  or  weak  bi- 
ceps; these  are  heavy-duty  machines 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it's  nice 
to  be  able  to  leave  them  out  on 
the  counter.  An  inspirational  cook- 
book and  a  fancy  nonstick  baking 
pan  or  two  make  nice  additions — 
but  even  without  a  map  and  luggage 
a  Rolls  is  a  pretty  spiffy  gift. 
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For  chocophiles  any  gift  has  to  be 
made  of  Theobroma  cacao.  But  since 
such  people  tend  to  be  knee-deep  in 
truffles  already,  let's  skip  the  eats 
and  give  them  cocoa  instead.  After 
all,  the  Aztecs  drank  their  chocolate, 
and  Europeans  first  fell  for  the  stuff 
in  the  form  of  a  sweetened  beverage. 
Pile  on  the  varieties,  from  Droste  and 
Bensdorp  to  Ideal  from  Lititz,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ibarra  from  Mexico. 
Like  coffees,  cocoa  beans  vary  enor- 
mously and  each  manufacturer  has  a 
signature  blend.  To  get  the  full 
range,  be  sure  to  include  both  natu- 
ral and  Dutched  types;  the  latter  are 
treated  with  alkali,  which  cuts  bitter- 
ness, deepens  color,  and  improves 
solubility.  Complete  the  set  with  a 
fine  chocolate  pot  and  some  pointers 
for  making  a  perfect  not-too-sweet 
cup  (see  recipe  below). 

When  I  was  growing  up,  a  gift  cer- 
tificate was  taboo — too  tacky  to  con- 
template — but  bibliophiles  will 
compliment  you  on  your  good  taste 
if  you  give  them  some  money  to 
spend  at  the  Wine  and  Food  Library 
(1207  West  Madison  St.,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, MI  48103;  313-663-4894).  Pro- 
prietor Jan  Longone  is  more  like 
a  librarian  than  a  storekeeper, 
passionate  about  books  in  general, 
knowledgeable  about  her  own  ex- 
tremely eclectic  inventory.  It  runs 
the  gamut  from  sixteenth-century 
herbals  to  a  few  new  releases,  with 
lots  of  recherche  goodies  (fashion- 
able main  dishes  of  1907,  for  exam- 
ple, and  a  244-page  history  of  the 
American  peppermint  and  spear- 
mint industry)  for  about  the  cost  of  a 
decent  lunch. 

Which  brings  us  to  everyone  else, 
who  should  get  something  to  eat: 
preferably  one  or  more  market  bas- 
kets full  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
from  Diamond  Organics  (Box  2159, 
Freedom,  CA  95019;  800-922- 
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2396),  the  mail-order  greengroce 
Everything  the  Diamond  Organ 
folks  sell — and  they  sell  almost  ev 
thing  in  the  line  of  produce — is  n*^ 
only  certified  organic  but  fully  guaj 
anteed  in  the  fresh  and  delicious  di 
partment.  You  can  order  specifj 
items — "two  heads  of  Lollo  Rosso  It 
tuce,  a  bunch  each  of  beets  and  cila 
tro,  an  avocado,  and  two  pounds  > 
gold  potatoes,  please" — or  ha 
them  send  the  sampler  that  contai 
selected  fruits,  vegetables,  ar 
herbs.  Assortments  are  seasona 
don't  expect  tomatoes  in  Februar 
But  shipping  is  from  California,  '. 
do  expect  gorgeous  lettuces  ar 
tender  herbs,  sweet  leeks,  plump  a' 
tichokes.  Real  food,  delivered  rigl. 
to  the  door.  Add  an  attractive  j; 
filled  with  hot  cashew  chutney  f 
round  out  the  gift  (see  recipe  belovs 
Rich,  smooth,  and  spicy,  the  chutnc 
makes  a  fine  dip  for  winter  vegei 
bles  as  is;  thinned  down  with  creai 
it's  salad  dressing  to  die  for. 


HAZELNUT  BLACK  PEPPER 
PINWHEEL  COOKIES 

%  cup  hazelnuts 

2  cups  all-purpose  flour 
V-2  teaspoon  baking  powder 
'/»  teaspoon  freshly 
ground  pepper 
'/j  cup  sugar 

1  soft  vanilla  bean 
V'2  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  butter 
'/)  cup  hazelnut  oil 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 


t 


In  a  360-degree  oven  toast  the  hazi 
nuts  15  minutes  or  until  light  gold  ii 
side.  Cool,  rub  off  as  much  of  the  skil 
as  possible,  and  chop  medium  fin* 
Toss  the  nuts  in  a  coarse  strainer  to  n 
move  tiny  particles,  which  keep  th 
dough  from  holding  together.  S( 
chopped  nuts  aside.  Combine  flou 
baking  powder,  and  pepper  thorougl 
ly  and  set  aside.  Place  sugar  in  a  foo 
processor.  Split  the  vanilla  bean  in  Hal 
and  with  a  thin-bladed  knife  scrape oi 
the  seeds  and  interior  flesh.  Discar 
the  seeds,  save  the  bean  for  anotht 
use,  and  combine  scrapings  with  th 
sugar.  Process  until  the  sugar  is  fin 
and  the  vanilla  well  mixed  in.  Creai 
the  butter  until  fluffy,  ihen  beat  in  tb 
hazelnut  oil  and  vanilla  extract.  Ad 
the  sugar,  then  the  flour  mixture. 

Pat  the  dough  into  a  rectangula 
block  and  roll  it  out  between  sheets  ( 
waxed  paper  to  make  a  9-by-ll-inc 
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!  langlc  about  '/i  inch  thick.  Spread 
I  chopped  nuts  over  the  dough  with 
J  \ed  paper  and  roll  once  more  so  the 
I  IS  are  well  embedded.  Remove  top 
ijper.  Using  the  bottom  paper  as  a 
nper,  carefully  roll  the  dough  as 

High  for  jelly  roll,  pressing  firmly  at 

h  turn  so  the  layers  adhere.  Wrap 

urely  in  the  waxed  paper  and  chill 
ijiil  firm  or  cover  in  plastic  wrap  for 
liger  storage.  Dough  will  keep  in  the 

ligerator  for  up  to  3  days,  up  to  3 

.iiths  in  the  freezer. 

'reheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Line  2 
(  )kie  sheets  with  baking  parchment. 

(lough  is  frozen,  allow  to  warm 

^htly.  Cut  dough  in  generous  '/«- 
J,  h-thick  slices  and  place  'A>  inch  apart 
(ithe  sheets.  Bake  cookies  15  minutes 
I  until  lightly  lirowned,  then  cool  on 

c  racks  ancl  store  airtight.  Yields  ap- 

)ximately  5  dozen. 

A  GOOD  CUP  OF  COCOA 

J  tablespoons  cocoa 
\  tablespoons  sugar 

Pinch  of  salt 
^  cups  milk 

Whipped  creain  (optional) 

Instant  espresso 

powder  (optional) 

inbine  cocoa,  sugar,  and  salt  (if  co- 
1  is  not  Dutched)  in  the  top  of  a  dou- 
■  boiler,  then  slowly  stir  in  1  cup 
iling  water.  Place  pan  over  low  heat 
(1  cook,  stirring  constantly,  about  2 
nutes.  Add  milk,  put  the  pan  over 
imiering  water  and  cook,  stirring 
quently,  until  the  milk  is  thoroughly 
ated.  If  possible,  beat  the  hot  cocoa 
lil  it's  frothy,  using  a  Mexican  moli- 
llo  or  a  rotary  beater.  Serve  in 
rmed  cups,  topped  with  a  dollop  of 
tly  whipped  cream  and  a  sprinkle  of 
jresso  powder.  Serves  4. 

YOGI  VITHALDAS'S 
CASHEW  CHUTNEY 

cup  raw  cashew  nuts 
green  jalapeno  peppers, 
'hopped  (about  2  tablespoons) 
cup  gingerroot,  peeled 
and  chopped 
cup  parsley  leaves 
teaspoon  salt 
Juice  of  1  lime 

^e  a  blender  or  food  processor  to 
ind  the  cashew  nuts  to  a  paste;  add 
€  jalapeno  peppers,  gingerroot,  and 
irsley  leaves  and  grind  again.  If  nec- 
'^ary,  add  just  enough  water  to  make 
timooth  creamy  paste  the  consistency 
thick  mayonnaise.  Add  salt  and  lime 
|ice  and  stir  well.  The  chutney  will 
fep,  covered  and  refrigerated,  sever- 
days.  Yields  1  V2  cups.  A 
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Nicola  Bulgarj.  below,  vice 
president  of  Bulgari  U.S.A.,  in 
front  of  a  portrait  of  his  late 
father,  Giorgio,  the  man  most 
responsible  for  the  Bulgari 
look.  Left:  A  sampling  of  the 
Buckingham  Palace  cookware, 
c.  1840.  now  available  from 
Bulgari.  Above:  The  Bulgari 
copyright  stamp  used  to  identify 
designs.  Details  see  Resources 
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A  Bulgari  sterling 
dish,  above.  Right, 

from  top:  A  gold 

snail-shell  brooch 

with  diamonds, 
tourmalines,  and  a 

ruby.  A  gold  ring 

set  with  an  ancient 

coin.  A  semiprecious 

stone  and  diamond 

tulip  cuff  bracelet. 


BY    WENDY    GOODMAN 


BREAKF.AS  r  A  I  BULGARI  ANVONK?  IHIS 
family  store,  famed  for  its  jewelry  aiul 
silver  objets,  is  now  selling  a  limited  num- 
of  Victorian  copper  pots  and  pans  that  hail 
from  the  kitchens  of  Buckingham  I\ilace.  Available  at  the 
New  York  Fifth  Avenue  branch  and  in  Rome,  they  are  the 
royal  find  of  Nicola  Bidgari,  vice  president  of  Bulgari 
U.S. A,,  who  combs  the  world  for  unusual  antiques.  Desj^ite 
their  weighty  provenance,  he  says,  "1  woulcf  dare  to  cook 
with  them."  Each  has  been  restored  to  its  original  luster  and 
begs  its  own  decorative  future:  a  forty-quart  stockpot  might 
hold  an  armful  of  floweis  when  not  in  use  making  soiqj  for  a 
hundred,  or  a  large  cookie  sheet  could  serve  as  a  desktop  or- 
ganizer. It's  food  for  thought  for  the  majestically  minded. 


Bulgari  acquii  s 

%     V 


a  taste 


for  royal 


cookware 
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Merchandhe  ihoum  is  from  our  extensive  Chryios  collection. 

Men's  J 8  karat  gold  with  Swiss  movement,  $2,995,  Ivies'.  $2,495. 


INTRODUCING  CHRYSOS. 
THE  LEGEND  BEGINS  IN  GOLD. 


It  Begins  At  the  Time  of  Goddesses,  Muses  and  Unicorns,  When  Ancient  Greeks  Ruled  the 

World  and  Chrysos  Meant  Gold.  Today,  the  Chrysos  Legend  Continues,  With  Stunning 

18  Karat  Gold  Watches  Exquisitely  Shaped  By  the  World's  Finest  Craftsmen... Yet  So 

Magically  Priced,  the  Value  Itself  Will  Become  Legendary.  Chrysos.  The  Collection  Is 

Ours  Exclusively  and  You  Can  See  It  Today,  At  the  Store  That  Has  Become 

A  Legend  In  Its  Own  Time. 


BAILEY  BANKS  e^BIDDLE 

JEWELERS       Ptfx        Sirsiet       1832 

quality  worthy  of  your  trust 


For  the  location  Of  The  Nearest  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle  Store,  Please  Call  i  -800-999-gold. 


©  1992  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 
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Editor's  Page 

December 

Setting  the  table  is  a  skm  most  of  us 

learn  in  childhood,  but  there  is  a  world  of  potential  beyond 
the  fork-on-the-left,  knife-on-the-right  variety.  In  the  best  in- 
stances, imagination  and  art  intervene.  Recognizing  the  de- 
mands of  the  season,  we  asked  HG's  Eric  Berthold  to  come  up 
with  festive  settings,  including  ones  for  a  Christmas  dinner 
served  on  an  old  pine  table  and  for  a  winter  breakfast  bright- 
qned  with  images  of  fruit  and  flowers.  In  my  experience  a 
good  table  setting — or  any  good  decorative  arrangement — 
jumps  out  of  its  appointed  spot  and  all  but  knocks  you  in  the 
eye.  The  Swedish  manor  house  of  Ingrid  Lundquist  and  Jan 
Holmberg  achieves  its  impact  with  warm  colors,  painted  furni- 
ture, patterned  borders,  and  tiled  stoves,  as  well  as  the  accou- 
trements of  worldly  comfort:  books,  framed  engravings,  blue 
and  white  china.  In  this  month's  "Design  Analysis"  we  look  at 
the  art  of  display,  with  guidance  from  an  expert.  We  also 
turned  to  experts  for  our  special  section  "Putting  Together 
the  Perfect  Kitchen."  With  the  help  of  designers,  chefs,  and 
food  writers,  HG  has  compiled  the  best  elements  from  stools 
and  lighting  to  stoves  and  sinks,  and  sought  out  real-life  kitch- 
ens that  marry  style  and  function.  My  own  favorites  conceal 
space-age  possibilities  behind  updated  kitchen  classics  like 
beaded-board  wainscoting  and  glass-paned  doors.  There's 
more,  of  course,  on  our  editorial  menu — a  desert  villa  in  Ari- 
zona, actor  James  Belushi's  California  dream  house,  and  a  sur- 
prising confection  of  a  topiary  garden  in  the  Maryland 
countryside.  I  hope  all  the  tables  you  sit  down  at  during  this 
holiday  season  nourish  your  soul  and  delight  your  eye. 


\Ltrut^o;bc.J^ 


>oJljC>. 


A  festive  table  setting  reflects  the  colors  of 
antique  Christmas  ornaments. 


In  a  Swedish  manor  house,  guests  sleep 
under  the  canopy  of  a  Gustavian  bed. 


Multipaned  cabinets  and  old  mixing  bowls 
evoke  the  past  in  a  new  country  kitchen. 
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This  %pare  romanticism  has  reemerged 
as  thi  ■  look  of  the  nineties.  HG  found  a 
primi  \  exaw^le  in  a  manor  house  near 
\  a  couple  created  a  level 
I  refinement  that  still 
allou^  for  £jjberi mentation  and  even  some 
wear  and  tear .     By  Margot  Guralnick 

Photographs  by  Thibault  Jeanson 
borah  Webster 
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»tion  room's  Gustavian  fern-patterned  tile  stove 
^epineJlpSrs  strilKe  a  typically  SiH*<Jish  balance 
it  ornament  and  simplicity.  The  c.  1760  table  is 
a  traditional  rococo  straw  yellow.  Opposite:  A 
i'oeil  wallpaper -border,  c.  1780,  does  the  work 
!  itectural  moldings  and  paneling  in  the  neo- 
*  I  salon,  furnished  With  a  Gustavian  settee.  The 
>•  -•  porcelain  jar  made  its  way  to  Scandinavia  via 
'  dish  East  India  Company.-  Details  See  Resources. 


ngrid  Lundquist  and  Jan  Holmberg  seem  entirely  a 
home  in  the  nineties.  She  knows  her  way  around  computers,  cooks  oi 
a  Gaggenau  stove,  and  has  leanings  toward  mysticism.  He  drives  a  car 
phone-equipped  silver  BMW,  wears  Armani  eyeglasses,  and  relaxe; 
by  watching /^a/con  Crest  reruns.  Together,  they  run  an  auction  house 
in  the  Swedish  university  town  of  Uppsala  where  each  year  close  to  ter 
million  objects,  new  and  old,  run-of-the-mill  and  rare,  are  put  on  th( 
block.  One  week  they  might  be  stirring  up  interest  in  a  collection  Oj 
Danish  moderne  fvn  niture,  the  next  touting  a  parcel  of  microwave  ov 
ens.  But  at  nearby  Lanna,  the  1650  manor  where  they  have  lived  foi 
close  to  a  decade,  Holmberg  and  Lundquist  leave  most  trappings  o\ 
the  twentieth  century  behind  in  favor  of  rooms  that  look  like  magicall) 
sealed  time  capsules  of  eighteenth-century  Swedish  design. 
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"Wc  are  not  like  the  Victorians, 

10  rebuilt  old  houses  as  they  feh 
ey  should  have  looked,"  says 
oiniberg,  seated  in  a  1780  arni- 

tir  scraped  down  to  its  original 
lint.  "We  are  trying  to  re-create 
lat  was."  There  were  few  signs  of 
lat  was,  however,  by  the  time  they 

11  chased  the  house  at  a  state  auc- 
hn  that  attracted  only  one  other 
Idder.  Vacant  for  years  before  it 
1(1  been  taken  over  by  a  rich  recluse 
K)  maniacally  cut  of  f  the  plumbing 
id  electricity  and  burned  floor- 
>;irds  for  heat,  the  hat-infested 
<if fiti-covered  pile  somehow  looked 
■Icoming  to  Holmberg  and  Lund- 
list.  Projects  that  seem  to  have  no 
1(1  fail  to  daunt  these  intrepid  pres- 
vationists  who  fled  a  1914  house 
ler  two  years  because,  as  Holmberg 
vs,  "it  was  far  loo  new,"  and,  as 
indquist  says,  "it  was  finished." 

This  may  never  be  the  case  at 


Liinna.  Located  on  the  edge  of  what 
had  been  an  unbroken  stretch  of 
lakes,  ponds,  and  woods  before  de- 
velopers started  to  muddy  the  pic- 
ture, the  board-and-batten  structure 
is  now  shored  up  and  freshly  painted 
what  Lundquist  calls  "traditional 
haystack  yellow,"  with  windows 
trimmed  blue  gray  to  look  like  lime- 
stone. Inside,  the  house  unfolds  as  a 
series  of  luminous  rooms  whose 
modest  functional  designs  and 
bright  surfaces  bear  witness  to  both 
an  economy  long  depleted  by  impe- 
rial wars  and  the  Nordic  craving  for 
midwinter  light.  Interpreting  unaf- 
fordable  European  finery  such  as  or- 
molu, marble,  and  marquetry  using 
little  more  than  pine  and  paint,  eigh- 
teenth-century Swedish  craftsmen 
achieved  what  Holmberg  describes 
as  a  "perfect  balance  between  the  or- 
namental and  the  plain." 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  cou- 
ple's work  at  Liinna.  As  a  counter- 
point to  the  crystal  chandeliers, 
gilded  paneling,  and  intricately  pat- 
terned stove  tiles,  the  rooms  have 
been  fitted  out  with  bleached  pine 
floors,  low'  timber  ceilings,  and  pale 
wainscots,  all  of  which  Holmberg 
built  himself  using  wood  salvaged 
from  an  old  granary — and  "the  trial 
and  error  approach  I  learned  in  col- 
lege sociology  classes."  Lundquist, 
meanwhile,  became  a  self-taught  ex- 
pert on  mixing  powdered  pigments 
into  myriad  shades  of  gray,  '^the  ba- 
roque color,"  and  mak- 
ing surfaces  dance  with 
subtle  pattern.  In  the 
kitchen,  she  painted 
the  cupboards  the 
faintest  gray  green  and 
then  battered  and 
rubbed  the  knobs  bare 
as  if  from  centuries  of 
wear.  To  add  depth  to 
the  barely  blue  gray 
walls,  she  spatter- 
painted  them  with 
(lashes  of  dark  green, 
red,  and  white,  using  a 
Jackson  Pollock  ver- 
sion of  marbleizing: 
"You  dip  a  birch  branch 
into  a  pot  of  paint  and 


then  you  act  like  a  tennis  player." 

Inexhaustibly  willing  and  able, 
Holmberg  and  Lundquist  construct- 
ed all  the  bookshelves,  hung  all  the 
wallpaper,  and  took  on  much  of  the 
upholstering.  They  also  rebuilt  from 
inexpensively  purchased  parts  near- 
ly all  of  Lamia's  Ciustavian  tiled  stoves, 
so  efficient  that  a  five-log  fire  can  keep 
a  room  warm  for  twentv-four  hours. 
And  when  they  concluded  that  the 
baroque  pastoral  scenes  in  a  guest 
room  would  look  better  ii  balanced 
by  a  matching  pair,  they  whipped  out 


Jan  Holmberg  and  Ingrid  Lundquist, 
above,  light  a  rococo  chandelier  in 
preparation  for  a  New  Year's  Eve  ball. 
The  table  is  set  with  18th-century 
Swedish  crystal,  faience,  and  silver  and 
French  bronze  dancing  figures.  Left: 
Swedish  faience  and  pewter  in  the 
kitchen.  Top  left:  The  1650  manor  is 
painted  a  rich  ocher  once  favored  by  the 
gentry.  Opposite:  An  18th-century 
portrait  of  a  young  woman  inspired  the 
reception  room's  yellow  and  blue  palette. 
The  carved  panel  over  the  doorway  was 
found  in  a  Paris  flea  market.  Lundquist 
"made  it  look  Swedish"  by  softening 
the  black  background  with  gray  paint. 
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paint  brushes  and  canvas. 

Scouring  the  country  for  Swedish 
t)aroc|ue,  rococo,  and  neochtssical 
(heller  known  as  Gustavian)  furnish- 
ings, Lundcjuisl  and  Hohnberg  have 
gradually  layered  the  house  with  the 
effects  that  three  generations  of  a 
single  family  might  have  left  behind. 
'  ^'ou  have  to  put  a  bit  of  dissonance 
in  a  room  so  that  it  doesn't  look  re- 
constructed," says  Holmberg.  "A 
Gustavian  setting  should  have  a  ba- 
roque painting  in  it  because  that's 
how  |)eople  lived.  "  The  mix  of  pe- 
riod pieces  presents  a  quick  study 
in  how  Scandinavian  laste  has 
evolved — and  how  it  has  always  fa- 
vored sophisticated  simplicity.  The 
library's  set  of    1740  aldcrwood 
chairs,  with  their  shallow  reliefs  and 
serpentine  splats,  represents  Swe- 
den's elegantly  slender  version  of 
Europe's  full-bodied  baroque  style. 
The  vogue  for  French  rococo,  which 
sent  S-curves  reverberating  around 
Swedish  forms  starting  in  the  1  76()s, 
is  represented  by  the  dining  room's 
marble  fireplace,  carved  with  a  single 
undulating  shell  that  is  about  as  re- 
strained as  rococo  can  be.  And  Gus- 
tav  Ill's   celebrated    neoclassicism, 
the  reigning  mode  during  the  last 
(|uarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
can  be  found  in  the  salon,  where 
H o I m b erg  a  n  tl  L u  n d  t]  u  i s  t  si  p 
schnapps  perched  on  a  rectilinear 
settee,  whose  attenuated  fretwork, 
toothpick  legs,  and  ethereal  gray 
paint  make  it  almost  a  skeletal  ver- 
sion of  a  Louis  XVI  sofa. 

Though  few  of  the  objects  at  I.iin- 
na  are  original  to  the  house,  the  early 
owners  have  a  strong  presence.  The 
stacks  of  ((Continued  on  page  1 50) 

The  kitchen  at  Lanna  is  a  harmonious 
blend  of  18th-century  charm  and 
modem  convenience,  all  cloaked  in 
the  faintest  shades  of  blue  and  gray. 
A  hefty  baroque  table  stands  between 
the  restored  hearth  and  the  newly 
constructed  cabinets.  Lundquist  added 
subtle  texture  to  the  walls  using  an  old 
Swedish  technique  of  spatter  painting 
with  a  birch  branch.  Holmberg 
built  the  pair  of  pine  dish  racks  which 
display  Chinese  export  porcelain, 
on  the  left,  and  Swedish  faience, 
on  the  right.  The  hanging  herbs  are 
ingredients  for  flavored  schnapps. 
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Furnished  intJfie  style 
of  an  18th-century 
chamber  for  visiting 
royalty,  the  first-floor 
guest  room  features 
a  Gustavian  tester  bed 
with  addM  baroque 
fmials  and  a  1750 
silk-embroidered 
spread.  The  Turkish 
wedding  gowns 
are  in  honor  of  the 
first  owner  of  the 
house  ss^o  traveled 
to  Turkey  as  an 
ambassador  in  1657. 
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Alison  Spear* 
daybed  in  the  livi 
table,  chairs,  ottoi 
she  and  Sabrina  S< 
for  their  firm,  Cai 
in  an  Emporio  Ai 
her  son,  Jeremy.  L 
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In  a  downtown 
loftj  architect 
Alison  Spear 
decorates 
with  a  palette 
of  vintage 
and  modern 

By  Brad  Gooch      ^^^i 

Photographs  by  William  Waldro 


Produced  by  Anne  Foxley 

•  ■  H  A  \  E  \  O  L    HEARD    RED  HOT  + 

Dance'?"  Alison  Spear  asks  excitedly, 
sitting  curled  on  a  Louis  X\'-in- 
spired  davbed  in  her  loft  in  a  con- 
verted girdle  factory  in  Manhattans 
Flatiron  district.  She  has  on  a  black 
top  and  white  shorts,  her  blond  hair 
cut,  as  she  puts  it,  "like  Grace  Kel- 
ly's." The  song  that's  putting  her  in 
such  a  good  mood  is  a  remix  of  Sly  & 
the  Family  Stone's  "Thank  You  (Fa- 
lettin  Me  Be  Mice  Elf  Agin)." 

"Almost  every  song  on  the  album's 
an  old  song  that's  been  revived,"  says 
Spear.  Her  frisky  feel  for  remixes  is 
infectious.  But  not  surprising.  Even 
a  cursory  glance  around  her  stan- 
dard industrial  loft — ceiling  sprin- 
klers, gangly  stripped  columns,  bare 
metal  windows — takes  in  a  whole 
stack  of  examples  of  decorative  re- 
mixing. Philippine  storm  windows 
with  mother-of-pearl  panes  double 
as  translucent  doors  to  her  two-year- 
old  son  Jeremy's  room.  A  teddy  bear 
sits  on  a  Thonet  chair.  A  cheap  bar 


sink  gleams  elegantly  from  a  pedes- 
tal of  steel  crossbeams. 

Old  and  new  are  spliced  as  well  by 
a  floating  wall  that  stops  like  a  curtain 
a  few  inches  above  the  hardwood 
floor.  It  snakes  down  the  middle, 
making  four  rooms  out  of  the  usual 
one-room  loft  cliche.  "We  liked 
crashing  the  walls  together,"  Spear 
says  of  the  deft  stroke  that  she  and 
her  husband,  architect  and  develop- 
er Campion  Piatt,  carried  off  when 
the)  moved  in  foiu-  years  ago.  "The 
old  wall  with  a  baseboard  versus  the 
new  floating  wall." 

Like  her  loft.  Spear  is  multitrack. 
At  thirty-three,  she  designs  every- 
thing from  fancy  pillows  to  afford- 
able housing  in  the  South  Bronx.  She 
has  her  own  architecture  firm.  With 
her  Viennese-born  partner,  Sabrina 
Schilcher,  she  started  an  auteur  fur- 
niture company,  Candide.  She's  be- 
come the  in  decorator  for  Manhat- 
tan's youngish  F.  Scott  Fitzgeraldian 
set.  And  recently  she  helped  pcr- 
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Encaustic-coated  walls 
by  Prfodeworks  in  the 
dinijig  room  set  off 
c.  1800  Consulat  chairs, 
from  Rcymer-Jourdan, 
NYC,  and  a  1992  Candide 
tab!-  and  ottomans. 
New  carpets  in  the  loft 
were  designed  for 
Candide  by  Judy  Ross. 


Like  her  loft, 

Alison  Spear  is  multitrack. 

|k  She  designs  everything 

from  fancy  pillows 

to  affordable  housing  in 

the  South  Bronx. 

jS^It's  Holly  Golightly 

meets  Robert  Moses 


lade  five  othei  aixhitects  tojoin  her 
I  the  nonprofit  C^ity  Design  C^oUabo- 
itive  (CDC).  It's  Holly  Ciolightly 
leets  Robert  Moses. 
"I  think  I'm  into  loo  many  things," 
pear  muses.  "And  trying  to  be  a 
lother,  too. "  At  that  tingle  of  self- 
pubt  she  rests  her  glass  of  white 
ine  on  the  coffee  table  with  a  clink, 
uckily,  a  look  into  its  vitrine  top  re- 
ves  her.  It's  filled  with  shells  slie 
llected  on  the  beaches  in  Florida. 
The  original  tlieme  of  tlie  loft  was 
lorida^  because  I'm  from  there.  I 
ally  do  love  tfie  ocean."  So  she  had 
wave  design  routed  across  the  base- 
oard  like  a  signature. 
She  grew  up  in  Florida  as  tlie  sec- 
nd  daugliter,  and  second  architect, 
.  her  family.  In  1978  her  older  sis- 
er,  Laurinda  Spear,  fresh  out  of  ar- 
hitecture  school,  built  lier  parents  a 
cup  of  a  pink  house  in  Miami.  It 
con  became  Bruce  Weber's  favorite 
acale  as  he  shot  everyone  from  GQ 
nodels  to  Candice  Bergen  day- 
reaming  next  to  its  pastel  walls, 
aurinda  went  on  to  build  a  slew  of 
kyscrapers  in  blender-cocktail  col- 
)rs  which  invariably  sliowed  up  on 
le  establishing  shots  for  Miami  Vice. 
er  firm;  Arquitectonica,  a  partner- 
hip  with  her  husband,  Bernardo 


P\)rt-Brescia,  is  synonymous  with  Mi- 
ami's building  boom. 

Bin  long  before  Laurinda  made 
the  Brickell  Avenue  skyline  sexy,  Ali- 
son, eight  years  her  junior,  had  al- 
ready been  zapped  by  architecture. 
Her  primal  scene  was  a  Palm  Beach 
mansion,  Mar-a-Lago.  Alison's  best 
girlhood  friend  happened  to  be 
Stephanie  Robertson — Cliff  Robert- 
son and  Dina  Met  rill's  daughter.  Ste- 
phanies  grandmother.  Marjorie 
Merriweather  Post,  was  still  living  as 
an  invalid  at  Mar-a-Lago.  So  on 
weekends  a  chauffeur  would  collect 
the  girls  in  a  beat-up  station  wagon 
for  a  Palm  Beach  holiday.  The  spa- 
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ghetti  they  requested  for  dinner 
would  be  served  on  silver  trays  by 
hovering  footmen.  "And  after  din- 
ner there  we'd  be,  these  two  eighth- 
graders  on  stools  watching  reel-to- 
reel  movies  in  the  ballroom." 

"Mar-a-Lago  made  (luite  an  im- 
pression on  Alison  aichitecturally," 
savs  her  mother,  Suzanne  Spear, 
whose  resimie  includes  riuming  an 
air  charter  service,  modeling,  and 
acting.  (Spear's  father,  Harold,  who 
swam  for  Yale  in  the  forties,  is  a  re- 
tired cardiovascular  surgeon.)  Be- 
tween Cornell  and  Columbia — her 
sister's  alma  mater — Alison  worked 
at  Skidmore,  Owings  Sc  Merrill  in 


Spear's  sketclics 
for  chair  and  sofa, 
ahoi'e  left.  Aboi>e 
right:  Le  Corbusier 
cfiairs  from  A I 
flank  doors  made 
from  Philippine 
storm  windows 
witli  mother-of- 
pearl  panes.  Left: 
A  pro  bono  project 
by  Spear  and  fier 
partners  in  the 
City  Design 
Collaborative  to 
convert  a  former 
brewery  in  the 
Bronx  into  housing. 
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The  former  Floridian's  turf  is  now  more 
Bright  Lights,  Big  City  than  Miami  Vice 


Chicago.  After  architecture  school, 
she  spent  two  years  launching  the 
New  York  offices  of  Arquitectonica. 
To  earn  her  epaulets  as  a  decorator 
she  worked  on  Juan  Pablo  Moly- 
neux's  renovation  of  an  18,000- 
square-foot  Addison  Mizner  house 
in  Palm  Beach. 

The  vear  before  last  marked  a  plot 
point  in  the  Spear  family's  architec- 
tural home  movies.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Spear  moved  from  their  pink  land- 
mark to  a  glam  condo  on  Collins  Ave- 
nue  a  minute  away  from  Morris 
Lapidus's  legendary  Eden  Roc.  And 
thcv  hired  their  vounger  daughter  as 
their  decorator.  Spear  swif  tl\  ripped 
out  "popcorn  ceilings  and  horrible 
jilaster  walls'  and  installed  white  oak 
floors  and  Brazilian  blue  marble. 

"Her  sister  and  brother-in-law  did 
the  pmk  house,"  explains  Suzanne 
Spear.  "So  we  said  to  Alison,  'Now  it's 
your  turn  to  do  the  blue  apart- 
ment. "  Lots  of  high  profiles  agree 
that  now  it  is  Alison's  turn.  But  her 
own  tui  i  is  move B)is;/it Lights.  BigC.ity 
than  Miami  Vice.  Her  client  list  reads 
like  a  roster  of  names  from  William 
Norwich's  New  York  Post  gossip  col- 
umn, which  covers  the  cusp  between 
uptown  and  downtown. 

A  glossy  page  turned  for  Spear  in 
1988  when  she  did  novelist  Jay 


Mclnerney's  bachelor  pad — which 
he's  since  outgrown — in  Greenwich 
Village.  There  she  had  a  chance  to 
fiaunt  her  knack  for  decorative  puns 
and  oxymorons.  She  sprav-painted  a 
set  of  Georgian-style  dining  chairs 
gold  and  designed  a  coffee  table 
topped  with  broken  glass.  Mclner- 
ney,  in  turn,  named  the  loopy  narra- 
tor of  .S7on  of  My  Life  Alison.  And 
Spear  claims  to  share  a  few  tics- 
including  a  complex  marriage — 
with  Corrine  in  Mclnerney's  latest. 
Brightness  Falls. 

Other  boldface  projects  include  a 
house  off  lower  Fifth  Avenue  for 
model  agency  scion  Katie  Ford  and 
hotelier  Andre  Balazs  (Campion 
Piatt  is  his  partner  in  the  Mercer  Ho- 
tel, scheduled  to  open  next  year),  a 
Park  Avenue  kitchen  for  oil  execu- 
ti\e  Tom  Edelman,  an  apartment  in 
the  San  Remo  on  Central  Park  West 
for  a  private  investor.  "Alison's  the 
only  person  I  (Continued  on  page  150) 


A  gilt  scroll-arm  cfiair,  right,  found  at  a 
flea  market  echoes  tlie  cur\es  in 
.Margaret  McCann's  Earthquake.  1992, 
which  Spear  hung  above  her  bed.  Pillow- 
cases by  Frette.  Above  left:  Jeremy  stands 
next  to  one  of  the  loft's  stripped-metal 
windows.  Above  right:  Spear  paired  a 
Candide  maple  desk  and  silk-tied  stool 
beneath  Torso.  1990,  bv  Steven  Skollar. 
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for  Three  Generationj 

An  extended  family  on  two  sides  of  the  Pacific  finds  common 
ground  in  a  rambling  suburban  California  house.  By  Pilar  Viladas 

Photographs  by  Christopher  Irion       Produced  by  Heather  Smith  Macisaac 
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^    ces  the  bedroom 
,or|>f  Tim  Kobe  and 
iu's|iouse  for  their 
jdejlfamily.  Opposite: 
lindljoy,  in  black, 


Mifkey  Yeh;  Joy's 
r  ts,  llhen  Ching  and 
a€)u,  above^j 

luddha  roo 
(lelow,  Leigh  Anne 

Hatt  Kobe  with 

ly  and  Wilson  Yeh. 

Is  see  Resources. 
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Leigh  Anne  and  Matt  in 
the  living  room,  above, 
where  a  carpet  designed 
by  their  mother  and 
Bonni  Evcnson  and  woven 
in  Hong  Kong  sets  off 
large-scale  chairs  and  a 
sofa  in  Donghia  fabrics 
and  Diesis  leather  daybed 
and  coffee  table  by  B&rB 
Italia.  Fortuny  lamp 
from  Ecart  International. 
Right:  The  living  room, 
kitchen,  and  eating  areas 
are  to  the  left  of  the 
square  entrance  hall,  and 
the  bedroom  wing  to  the 
right.  Upstairs,  Tim 
Kobe  and  Joy  Ou's  room 
is  in  the  rear  near  the 
hall,  while  her  parents' 
quarters  are  across 
the  deck  to  the  right. 
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FIRST  FLOOR 


1  Entrance 

2  Living  room 

3  Dining  room 

4  Breakfast  room 

5  Kitchen 

6  Family  room 

7  Game  room 

8  Bedroom 

9  Greenhouse 

10  Master  bedroon 

11  Deck 

12  Servants  rooms 
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ALIFORNI  A-BORN 
Tim  Kobe  is  Austri- 
an-1  lish  on  his  fa- 
ther's side  and 
English-Scots  on  his 
mother's.  Joy  Ou,  his 
wife,  was  born  and 
[sed  in  I  aiwan.  They  live  near  San 
incisco  with  their  six-year-old 
ighter,  Leigh  Anne,  and  their 
Lr-year-old  son,  Matthew — and 
Ih  Joy's  parents  and  her  three  sib- 
bs,  their  spouses,  and  their  seven 
lldren  during  their  long  and  fre- 
;nt  visits  from  I  aiwan.  "We  have 
[ee  birthdays  this  week  alone,"  says 
1  hen  there  are  assorted  nan- 
and  school  chums — not  to  men- 
the  (Chesapeake  Bay  retriever 
the  two  Tibetan  mastiffs, 
there  is  something  almost  old- 
Ihioned  about  this  extended  fam- 
there  is  nothing  old-fashioned 
)ut  the  house,  in  suburban  Hills- 
ough,  that  they  call  home  in 
herica.  A  strikingly  contemporary 
Ister  of  stucco  and  concrete-block 
ces  joined  by  glazed  corridors  and 
;n  loggias,  it  incorporates  centu- 
|s-old  traditions  of  family  life,  but 
th  a  modern  design  vocabulary, 
lich  is  entirely  fitting,  since  this  is 
linany  ways  a  very  modern  family. 
Lobe  and  Ou  are  designers  whose 
Liltidisciplinary   San    Francisco 
Im,  Kobeou,  takes  on  everything 
pm  condominium  developments 
Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  to 
'  tware  for  Dansk.  Joy's  parents  and 
filings  afe  involved  in  a  transporta- 
II  company  based  in  Taiwan,  but 
\  also  have  real  estate  interests 
It  often  bring  them  to  the  West 
(St.  And  since  Joy's  brothers  and 
icrs  prefer  to  send  their  children 
American  high  schools  and  col- 

vond  tfie  kitcfien,  above  right.  Matt 
)ots  down  tfie  liallway  to  tfie  dining 
d  breakfast  rooms,  past  tlie  deck  tfiat 
nns  the  less  private  of  the  fiouse's  two 
urtyards.  Outdoor  furniture  from  the 
iidener,  Berkeley.  Right:  A  dramatic 
lircase  wifh  plain-sawn  maple  treads 
d  risers  and  a  steel  balustrade  with  a 
)od  handrail  cuts  through  the  double- 
ight  central  hall.  The  walls  of  the 
lirwell  are  clad  in  oxidized  copper,  a 
iterial  used  throughout  the  house. 
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leges,  it  seems  only  logical  that  she 
and  Tim  would  find  themselves  de- 
signing a  nine-bedroom,  1  1  ,()()()- 
square-foot  house  (if  you  count  the 
four-car  garage)  on  a  wooded  ridge 
with  mountain  and  ( ity  views. 

Fitting  the  building  gracefully 
onto  the  existing  geography  meant 
stringing  its  considerable  size  out  in  a 
long  narrow  floor  plan,  but  Tim,  Joy, 
and  project  architect  Scott  Williams 
avoided  the  railroad-car  effect  by 
breaking  the  house  into  two  wings — 
one  for  living,  dining,  breakfast,  and 
kitchen  areas  and  one  for  bedrooms 
— that  flank  a  central  double-height 
entry  hall.  To  create  a  more  intimate 
feeling,  the  two  wings  are  skewed 
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ghtly  to  avoid  long  vistas  from  one 
rough  the  other. 

Although  Tim's  and  Joy's  own  ar- 

litcctural  references  tend  toward 

e  early  modernists,  Joy's  parents 

ok  to  the  traditional  Chinese  court- 

rd  house  for  a  conceptual,  though 

)t  a  literal,  model.  Thus  the  house  is 

ranged  around  two  courtyards: 

ijiie,  at  the  front  of  the  house,  is  de- 

'"led  hy  the  family  room,  bedroom 

iiridor,  and  grandparents'  rooms; 

L'  other,  at  the  rear,  is  a  deck,  con- 

•cting  the  living  and  dining  rooms. 

he  former  is  .somewhat  public,  the 

jitter  private,  for  alfresco  family  din- 

|g  or  reading  in  the  sun. 

il  Another  traditional  Chinese  influ- 

lue  on  the  house  is  its  placement,  at 

le  insistence  of  Joy's  mother,  ac- 

irding  to  the  principles  of  feng 

mi.  For  example,  the  stair  in  the  en- 

V  is  rotated  slightly  out  of  line  with 

le  front  door  to  deter  evil  spirits 

oin  entering  the  house. 

While  the  house  is  formally  aus- 

re,  its  materials  and  finishes  are 

i)t.  Exterior  colors  were  chosen 

oin  rocks  found  on  the  site.  Inside, 

filing  beams  and  window  frames 

1  e  made  from  a  favored  material  of 

oatbuilders,  fine-grained  cedar 

om  Port  Orford,  Oregon.  Bird's- 

\e  maple  floors,  ash  cabinets,  and 

lanite  and  marble  countertops 

joiiiplete  the  subtle,  elegant  palette 

(t  materials. 

I  im  and  Joy  have  devoted  equal 
ttcntion  to  furnishing  the  house, 
iiii  and  Kobeou  associate  Erik  An- 
erson  designed  the  table  and  side- 
board in  the  dining  room.  Joy 
ollaborated  with  graphic  designer 
lonni  Evenson  on  the  design  of  the 
ving  room  and  dining  room  rugs, 
^liich  were  then  woven  in  Hong 
vong.  Tim,  Joy,  and  Erik  devised  the 
musual  double-bar  curtain  rods  of 
lickel-plated  steel. 

Throughout  the  house.  East  meets 
/Vest  in  graceful — and  sometimes 
vhimsical — ways.  Flanking  the  big 
vindow  in  the  dining  room  is  a  pair 
)f  giant  Ming  dynasty  vases  brouglit 
)ver  by  Joy's  mother.  Just  inside  the 
ront  door  a  stylish  contemporary 
Brazilian  wood  cabinet  of  many  draw- 


Tlie  kitchen,  above,  fias  asfi  cabinets,  black  granite  countertops,  and 
a  stainless-steel  exfiaust  hood.  Below:  A  breakfast  room  window  frames 
a  view  of  a  Japanese  maple  and  live  oaks.  Philippe  Starck's  Lilla 
Hunter  chairs  for  XO  accompany  a  table  of  Kobe  and  Erik  Anderson's 
design,  made  by  Ceccotti.  Opposite  above:  Ming  vases  flank  the  dining 
room  window,  which  is  curtained  in  a  handwoven  silk  and  wool  blend 
from  Jack  Lenor  Larsen.  Profili  chairs  by  Loewenstein  surround  a 
table  by  Kobe  and  Anderson.  Opposite  below:  From  the  front  the  house 
seems  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  stucco  and  concrete-block  buildings. 


ers  contains  various  family  members'    Tim  and  Joy's  arcH  1  tcctu  thI  refercnccs 

shoes,  in  the  Asian  tradition.  In  the 

second-floor  gallery  at  the  top  of  the    tcnd  toward  gryIj  modcrnism,  while 

main  stairs,  an  antique  Chinese  con- 
sole and  chairs  coexist  peacefully     her  parents  look  to  Chinese  tradition 

with  a  rabbit  cage  and  a  drum  set. 
And  perched  above  the  hubbub  of 
children  racing  around  the  house, 
Joy's  mother,  in  her  steel  and  glass  fo 
tang,  or  Buddha  room,  coriimunes 
with  Buddha  before  each  meal  and 
at  each  day's  end  to  ask  for  continued 
good  lortiuie  for  her  family. 

Tim  and  Joy  are  avid  art  lovers.  In 
addition  to  Francisco  de  Zurbaran's 
seventeenth-century  portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Niccolo  Albergati,  which  hangs 
in  their  bedroom,  the  house  current- 
ly contains  works  by  such  contempo- 
lary  aitists  as  Francesco  Clemente, 

lim  Rollins  &•  K.O.S.,  Anish  Ka- 
poor,  and  Stephen  Davis.  But  for 

Fim,  one  oi  the  most  poignant  pieces 
in  the  house  hangs  in  the  master 
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:Iatt  and  Leigh  Anne  do 
)me  designing  of  their 
wn  in  Matt's  room,  opposite 
hove,  furnished  with 
loinets  made  in  Finland 
y  Muura  Me.  Opposite 
"low:  An  antique  Chinese 
michair  stands  in  the  hall 
lutside  the  grandparents' 
edroom.  Above:  In  Tim  and 
ns  bedroom,  Zurbaran's 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Niccolo 
fibergati,  1637-39,  contrasts 
vith  Paolo  Deganello's 
'  orso  chair  for  Cassina  and 
■ac  Aulenti's  table  on  wheels 
,i)r  Fontana  Arte.  Right: 
V  molded  plywood  stool 
\y  Yanagi  for  Tendo,  from 
laponesque,  San  Francisco, 
its  in  the  dressing  room. 


bathroom:  Ztssou  in  His  Tire-Boat  by 
Jacques-Henri  Lartigue.  the  French 
photographer  famous  for  the  pic- 
tuies  he  took  as  a  youth  of  his  large, 
tiglit-knit,  and  often  madcap  family. 
While  none  of  the  Ou  clan  seems  to 
be  leaping  down  flights  of  steps  or 
floating  in  the  water,  fully  dressed,  in 
an  inner  tube,  Tim's  bemused  affec- 
tion for  his  in-laws  is  understand- 
able. These  days,  when  even  the 
nuclear  family  seems  to  be  an  endan- 
gered species,  it's  nice  to  know  that 
extended  families  like  this  one  still 
thrive.  And  it's  also  nice  to  know  that 
architects  and  designers  can  come  up 
with  ways  to  help  them  live  graceful- 
ly under  one  roof.  A 
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Master  of  display 
Chahan  Minassian  practices  his 

craft  in  his  tiny  Pans 

apartment — assembhng  objects 

into  unexpected  vignettes 

By  Christopher  Petkanas 


"I  made  my  dining 
room  shelf  from  a 

Victorian  window 
pediment  that  turned 
up  at  a  London  flea 
market,"  says  Chahan 
Minassian.  "The  fact 
that  it's  shallow  and 
gilded  makes  it  ideal 
for  displaying  frames 
united  by  a  palette 
of  gold,  ivory,  and  off- 
white  which  prevails 
throughout  my  little 
apartment.  During  the 
day,  everything  looks 
creamy  and  cool. 
At  night,  lit  by  can< 
light,  it  all  takes  on 
a  wonderful  sheen." 
Details  see  Resources. 

Photographs  by 
Mario  Testino 

Produced  by 
Susan  Goidberger 


EI(;H TV-FIVK  BUSINESS  1  RIFS 
kept  retail  display  designer  C>ha- 
han  Minassian  in  the  air,  between 
the  sheets  of  blandly  familiar  ho- 
tel beds,  and  out  of  his  chocka- 
block  Paris  pied-a-terre  exactly 
260  days  last  year.  His  job  is  so 
consuming  he  could  not  possibly 
dedicate  himself  to  it  if  the  com- 
position of  layered  still  lifes  and 
the  wild-eyed  buying  and  amassing  of  objects 
wei  e  not  also  among  his  chief  personal  interests. 
"At  work  and  in  my  own  apartment,  what 
things  are  made  of — how  they  feel  in  the  hand — 
is  what  inspiies  me,"  says  Minassian,  who  was 
i)orn  ol  Arnuiiian  parents  in  Lebanon  in  19(il .  "1 


am  constantly  seltuig  up  confrontations — be- 
tween matte  and  shiny,  sophisticated  and  rustic, 
natural  and  man-made,  worthless  and  precious. 
It's  my  interest  in  different  materials  anfl  my  in- 
sistence on  a  subdued  neutral  palette  that  hold 
this  place  together." 

The  tiny  proportions  of  Minassian's  apart- 
ment in  the  f  n  st  arrondissement,  just  south  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  dramatize  a  tabletop  confronta- 
tion between  a  spidery  coral  branch  made  of  Mu- 
rano  glass,  an  elegantly  tall  English  crystal  candy 
urn,  a  silver  lamp  with  a  stitched  parchment 
shade  from  Ciermany,  and  a  Victorian  porcupine 
quill  basket.  "This  whcjle  apartment  is  about  con- 
trasting textures,"  says  Minassian.  "The  bundle 
of  textiles  on  the  living  room  floor  contains  a 


Chahan  Minassian  has  learned  not  to  be  afraid  of  putting  large  things  in  small  spaces:  "In  my 
nine-foot-wide  dining  room,  the  enormous  collage  of  engravings,  found  as  is  at  an  antiques 
market,  extends  almost  to  the  ceiling  and  gives  a  great  feeling  of  depth  to  the  wall.  The  sizable 
iron  chaise  isn't  overpowering  thanks  to  its  clean  lines  and  neutral  upholstery.  I  chose  a  cream 
linen  velvet  because  it  feels  good  and  wears  well — over  time  it  turns  the  color  of  old  plaster." 
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Mexican  serapc,  a  length  ot  antique  toile  dcjouy, 
a  kilim,  and  a  bit  of  Aubusson  tapestry — and 
they're  all  waiting  to  be  put  to  use." 
,  The  textiles  obey  Minassian's  rule  barring 
strong  head-turning  color.  Walls  upholstered  in 
white  canvas  with  a  soft  powder)  finish  provide  a 
sympathetic  backdrop  for  sculptural  objects  of 
marble,  ivory,  shell,  plaster,  and  horn  in  a  cata- 
logue of  shades  of  cream.  He  also  favors  bur- 
nished wood  tones  and  reflective  flashes  of 
mirror,  mercury  glass,  silver,  and  crystal. 

Minassian  reins  in  all  of  these  elements  with  a 
sure  and  disciplined  sense  of  composition. 
"Some  of  my  arrangements  may  seem  random, 
but  I  make  sure  the  effect  is  pleasing  to  the  eye," 
he  says.  "Unruliness  is  always  offset  bv  organiza- 


tion; it  there  s  a  baroque  feeling,  I  counter  it  with 
simplicity."  In  his  l^edroom,  for  example,  one 
end  is  treated  as  a  catchall,  and  the  other,  where 
he  sleeps,  is  all  order  and  harmony. 

Minassian  insists  that  when  it  comes  to  creating 
his  expansive  still  lif  es,  nothing  is  too  planned  or 
self-conscious.  "Wherever  I  go,"  he  says,  "I  find 
things — an  Italian  picture  frame  made  out  of  pi- 
ano keys,  a  scrapbook  of  1920s  Indian  cigarette 
packages,  a  card  of  French  brass  military  but- 
tons— and  when  I  get  home,  I  pile  them  on  the 
floors  and  tables."  Minassian  admits,  nonethe- 
less, to  constant  fiddling:  "I  am  always  stepping 
back  to  evaluate.  I  can't  stop  myself  from  adding 
or  eliminating  objects  to  create  a  more  aestheti- 
cally powerful  effect."  A 


"I  try  to  balance  busy  and  empty  spaces  so  that  every  room  feels  both  dynamic  and  serene.  One 
end  of  my  bedroom  is  filled  with  distractions;  the  other,  where  I  sleep,  is  organized  and  peaceful. 
The  bed  is  just  a  mattress  on  a  box  spring  covered  in  white  canvas;  the  walls  are  empty  except 
for  a  series  of  architectural  prints  aligned  to  suggest  a  frieze.  The  muted  shades  of  the  linens  and 
blankets  allow  a  mix  of  patterns  to  work  well  together.  Any  bright  colors  would  keep  me  awake." 
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"The  busy  end  of  my  bed- 
room, left,  is  anchored  by  a 
Fornasetti  commode  that 
I  consider  a  3-D  version  of 
the  prints  on  the  walls. 
Every  time  I  empty  my 
pockets  I  add  more  things 
to  it.  What  makes  the 
arrangement  look  balanced 
is  a  mix  of  contrasting 
lines — verticals  supplied  by 
the  crystal  lamps  and  the 
framed  sepia  photograph; 
horizontals  supplied  by  the 
books,  the  low  bouquet  of 
roses,  the  array  of  paper- 
weights. One  more  addition 
long-stemmed  roses,  for 
example — and  the  whole 
thing  might  fall  apart." 


# 


"To  introduce  a  sense  of 
order  to  a  corner  of  my 
living  room,  above,  I  hung 
a  group  of  embossed  prints 
of  architectural  reliefs 
in  a  grid.  I  left  the  prints 
frameless  because  I  like  the 
way  they  blend  with  the 
walls  and  create  a  trompe 
I'oeil  effect.  The  large 
frame,  with  a  small  frame 
floating  inside  it,  is  like  a 
window — it  adds  scale  and 
provides  a  strong  focal 
point.  The  Victorian  tortoise' 
shell  resting  on  a  row  of 
parchment-covered  books 
presents  a  striking  example 
of  a  contrast  between 
disparate  objects  that  have 
color  in  common." 


a 


'  salvaged  1920s  radiator 
CI  er,  right,  makes  a 
p  it  console — and  another 
SI  face  for  gathering 
si  venirs  from  my  travels: 

1  Os  Venetian  glass  candle- 
s  ks,  a  French  vellum 
f  Tie,  an  English  snail- 

ped  capital.  On  the  floor 
1  ^ranged  a  series  of 
pints  as  a  folding  screen — 
I  »ve  the  way  screens  can 
a  'r  the  volume  of  a  room, 
e  n  in  miniature.  Since 
t   eye  needs  a  place  to 
r  t,  the  large,  almost-empty 
rjhogany  frame  offers 
a  antidote  to  the  clusters 
f  Ismail  objects  and 
s  es  scale  to  the  room." 
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lislike  standard  book- 
elves  and  side  tables — 
irticularly  since  I  don't 
ve  enough  space  for 
em.  Instead,  I  create  tidy 
les  that  can  be  used  as 
idges.  My  bedside  table, 
*ove,  consists  of  several 
»oks,  an  English  orientalist 
irror,  and  two  vintage 
ligator  suitcases  that  I 
eat  as  drawers  for  keeping 
lings  like  pocket  squares 
hich  I  don't  need  to  get  to 
I'ery  day.  I  contrasted  all 
"  the  worn  caramel  browns 
ith  a  1925  shiny  nickel 
mp.  It's  often  just  one 
ut-of-place  object  that  can 
ivigorate  an  otherwise 
eepy-looking  group." 
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mC.H  IN  A  PEPPF.RTREE  UNDER 
cloudless  Brentwood  sky,  blue  jay; 
and  sparrows  are  harmonizing  ove 
the  gurgle  of  the  pool  filter.  A  sol 
breeze  carries  the  scent  of  rosemar) 
Memo,  the  golden  retriever,  is  bus 
uprooting  a  cyclamen.  A  humming 
bird  floats  nearby  like  a  tiny  sus 
pended  missile.  Also  nearbyl 
attempting  to  light  his  cigar,  is  Jamel 
Belushi.  "This  is  what  we  saw  Core 
net  films  on  in  high  school  back  iij 
(Chicago,"  says  the  actor  between  ir 
halations.  "Know  what  I  mean?  'ThJ 
hummingbird  beats  its  wings  threJ 
thousand  times  a  minute.'  " 

There  is  about  James  Belushi 
raffish  vibe,  the  disarming  charm  ol 
the  misfit.  This  may  have  somethina 
to  do  with  his  career — mainly  a  strind 
of  feature  parts  calling  for,  in  thd 
sympathetic  words  of  Pauline  Kaelj 
"a  rancorous  pig  from  the  word  go.j 
Bui  after  a  decade  of  playing  side] 
kicks  and  slobs,  Belushi  recently  at] 
tained  leading-man  status,  in  this 
fall's  Traces  oj  Red,  a  sexy  thrillerB.i 
He  looks  the  romantic  lead,  tooT 
slinuned  down  and  pumped  up.  Il 
his  oiusiderness  has  something  tod(l 
with  image,  then,  it  goes  beyond  that] 

James  Belushi  began  to  grapple 
with  fame  shortly  after  John  Belushil 
succumbed  to  it,  and  by  the  samel 
means:  as  a  cast  member  on  the  telel 
vision  show  Saturday  Night  Live.  Giv-I 
en  the  circumstances,  it's  perhaps 
less  surprising  that  Belushi  frere 
commenced  his  own  self-destructivel 
cycle — boozing  too  much,  getting 
suspended  from  the  show,  ending 
his  marriage — than  that  he  managec 
to  reverse  it.  He's  had  his  disappoint- 


Mr.  Belushi  Gets  His 
Dream  House 

The  actor  found  his  ideal  retreat  in  Brentwood  and  decorator 
Michael  Smith  provided  all  the  comforts  of  home.  By  Peter  Haldeman 


Photographs  by  Jeremy  Samuelson       Produced  by  Anne  Foxley 
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'  An  Italian  feeling  is  what 
James  Belushi,  opposite,  with 
Memo,  wanted  for  his  new 
house.  Above:  In  the  living  ^ 
room,  peach  stucco  walls 

'-yptl  in  brown  and 

and  a  sofa  covered 

"  in  Clarence  House  cottoii 
and  velvet  patchwork  evoke 
an  appropriately  old-world 
mood.  Details  see  Resources. 
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menls  since — the  dissolution  of  an- 
other long  rehitionship,  less  than 
challenging  movie  assignments — but 
he  seems  to  have  achieved  a  certain 
equanimity,  the  self-possession  of 
the  survivor.  He  is  philosophical 
about  his  film  work,  quick  to  identify 
the  pluses  oi  each  project,  including, 
he'll  be  the  first  to  admit,  the  sort  of 
income  that  is  useful  in  fashioning  a 
comfortable  existence. 

"This  is  the  house  that  Real  Men 
bought,"  says  Belushi,  brandishing 
his  cigar  as  proudly  as  any  new  father 
(and  referring  to  a  1 987  comedy  with 
John  Ritter  about  a  pair  of  bungling 
spies).  He  disappears  inside  for  a 
tnomenl  and  returns  with  a  framed 
WYMt  photograph  of  the  small  balco- 
nied Mediterranean  house,  shaded 
by  a  handsome  Douglas  fir.  This 
street,  lull  of  such  trees  and  such 
houses,  (ame  to  Belushi's  attention 
short l\  alter  he  moved  from  Chicago 
in  l'.)(S()  to  a  bungalow  a  lew  blocks 


Decorator  Michael  Smith  persuaded 

Belushi  to  go  beyond  the  "kind  of  wheat 

colors  you  see  in  Italian  paintings" 
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The  living  room,  opposite 
above,  is  awash  with 
reds  and  golds,  from  the 
Cowtan  &  Tout  check 
at  the  windows  to  the 
Bennison  upholstery  on 
the  George  Smith  arm- 
chair. Above:  In  the 
dining  room  the  same 
rich  wall  finish  mediates 
the  stylistic  differences 
between  18th-century 
Dutch  chairs,  a  Basque 
table,  and  a  F"rench 
bench.  Curtain  and  chair 
fabrics  from  Brunschwig 
&  Fils;  bench  stripe  from 
Henry  Calvin.  Opposite 
below:  An  18th-century 
bacchanal  painted  by 
Corrado  Giaquinto 
hangs  in  the  entry  hall. 


away.  Ha\ing  arrived  with  nothing 
more  than  his  bags — and  having  al- 
ways leit  the  honicmaking  to  his 
wife — his  efforts  at  interior  design 
tliere  ran  to  a  few  pieces  of  patio  f  ur- 
nitiue  in  the  living  room.  His  plans 
for  his  new  residence  were  less  mod- 
est if  no  less  neljuloiis:  they  liovered 
somewhere  over  Italy,  among  its  at- 
mosphere and  colors,  "the  kind  of 
wheat  colors  you  see  in  Italian  paint- 
ings." Belushi's  notions  about  what 
he  did  not  want  were  more  specific. 
"I  didnl  like  that  Louis  stuff,"  he  re- 
calls with  evident  disgust,  "that  gau- 
dy kind  of  gold  stuff." 

It  mav  be  assumed  that  the  actor 
enlisted  the  aid  of  a  decorator  with 
some  skepticism.  By  anv  objective 
measure,  Belushi  and  Michael  Smith 
— a  restive  Newport  Beach  native 
whtj  began  working  on  the  pioject 
while  he  was  affiliated  with  the  deco- 
rating firm  Indigo  Seas  and  complet- 
ed it  after  he  left— are  as  dissimilar  as 


any  two  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Not  that  Belushi  need  have  agitated 
about  the  Louis  stuff.  At  twenty- 
eight,  with  a  following  that  inckides 
Dawn  Steel  and  CJiarles  Roven,  Mi- 
chael J.  Fox  and  Tracy  Pollan,  Smith 
both  flaimts  and  flouts  his  station  as  a 
Hollywood  darling.  T  like  to  mix 
couture  and  surfwear,"  he  camps, 
proboscis  elevated  and  hands  afiut- 
ter  in  a  convincing  approximation  of 
an  insufferably  avant-garde  design- 
er. But  the  next  minute  he's  all  busi- 
ness. "Seriously,"  he  says,  launching 
a  whirlwind  tour,  "the  nice  thing 
about  this  house  is  that  it's  villa-like, 
so  it  lent  itself  to  the  Italian  feel  Jim- 
my wanted." 

Smith  began  with  color,  coaxing 
Belushi  beyond  the  wheat  range. 
Color  is  something  of  a  passion  for 
the  decorator,  who  rhapsodizes 
about  "historical  colors  that  people 
aren't  aware  of — the  idea  of  the 
Acropolis  being  polychrome,  Adam 
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The  living  room 
may  suggest  an 
Italian  poet  warrior, 
but  the  bedrooms 
are  pure  donna 


rooms  in  really  vivid  colors,  et  cet- 
era." The  broad  stucco  surfaces  in 
Belushi's  house,  the  starting  point 
for  the  project,  are  now  in  shades 
otherwise  found  only  in  nature — 
and  perhaps  in  exurban  clothing  cat- 
alogues: they  might  have  names  like 
palm,  hollyberry,  burnt  amber,  wa- 
termelon. The  yield  of  several  coats 
of  different  pigments  and  a  water 
glaze  overlay,  these  colors  have 
depths  that  respond  dramatically  to 
variations  in  texture  and  light.  Be- 
hind patinated  antiques  or  over- 
stuffed banquettes,  above  Aubusson 
fragments  or  sea  grass  matting, 
against  sensuous  nudes  or  precise  ar- 
chitectural renderings,  the  richly 
complected  walls  gracefully  resolve 
aesthetic  disputes  that  in  other 
rooms  could  have  gotten  ugly. 

A  preponderance  of  banquettes 
and  throws  and  pillows  invites  a  hori- 
zontal  orientation.  In  the  living 
room — of  the  burnt  amber  tones — 
the  view  from  a  big  worn  sofa  with  a 


velvet  patchwork  quilt  is  celestial:  ajl-'Ji 
galaxy  of  gold  moons  and  stars  is 
stenciled  on  the  ceiling.  "Vaguely«i| 
D'Annunzio-esque,"  Smith  intones,™^ 
"very  rcimantic  but  in  that  sort  of  Ital 
ian  male  way — the  idea  of  the  poet 
warrior."  The  bedroom,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pure  donna.  Without  a  trace 
of  a  blush,  Belushi  says,  "I  always 
wanted  a  pink  kind-of-girly  bed- 
room. I  like  sleeping  in  a  room  that 
reminds  me  of  warmth  and  a  female 
kind  of — you  know."  The  bed  was 
designed  around  Venetian  painted 
posts,  which  also  inspired  the  selec- 
tion of  a  baroque  architectural  panel  t 
in  soft  pastels,  a  few  delicate  an-' 
tiques,  and  diawings  and  gouaches  i 
on  silvered-pink  walls  that  are  mostly  j 
silver  or  mostly  pink  according  to  the 
time  of  day  and  the  arrangement  of  j 
the  curtains  and  shades.  I 

Like  most  comfortable  houses,  this 
one  has  a  protean  nature.  In  the 
dining  room,  cotton  curtains  after 
an  ancient  chintzlike  Indian  fabric 
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-"it's  the  granddaddy  of  Pier  1  bed- 

)ieads,"  Smith  quips — open  to  ad- 

lit  light  from  the  back,  of  the  house 

lid  guests  from  the  front  or  close  to 

cl  ine  a  cozy  tented  space  suggestive 

1  seraghos  and  concubines,  though 

■clushi  points  out  that  his  more  Hke- 

dinner  guests  are  "my  agents  and 

jtwyers."  A  Basque  draw-top  table 

nd  an  eighteenth-century  French 

cnch,  which  comfortably  seats  six, 

urther  expand  the  possibilities. 

{  A  study  tucked  off  the  Tuscan- 

Ityle  kitchen  is  the  actor's  sanctum 

anctorum.  "I  never  really  had  my 

iwn  room,"  he  says.  "I  always  wanted 

o  have  one  of  those  hunt  rooms,  you 

now?  With  that  dark  red  wallpaper 

nd  the  big  leather  armchairs  and 

he  guns  on  the  walls."  If  there  are 

iiiy  weapons  here,  they're  not  on  dis- 

)lay,  and  a  leather  sofa  stands  in  for 

irmchairs,  but  the  sofa  and  a  hand- 

ome  Bennison  fabric  on  the  walls 

ire  emphatically  dark  red.  The  room 

)espeaks  sports,  if  not  blood  sports. 


This  is  where  the  television  is,  where 
Belushi  watches  football  and  listens 
to  the  stereo  and  indulges  all  those 
other  passions  that  make  the  private 
lives  of  movie  stars  so  fascinating.  "I 
loi>e  changing  light  bulbs,"  he  dead- 
pans, proving  himself  equal  to  Mi- 
chael Smith's  self-mockery. 

But  get  him  started  on  the  hand- 
painted  pot  he  was  given  by  neigh- 
bors on  the  occasion  of  some  recent 
relandscaping  or  on  the  visits  he  re- 
ceives from  his  twelve-year-old  son, 
Robert,  and  James  Belushi's  plea- 
sure in  small  but  hard-won  domestic 
triumphs  is  one  hundred  percent 
genuine.  When  Robert  is  out  from 
Chicago,  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
around  the  pool  practicing  dives.  His 
father  watches.  Belushi  himself  is 
more  of  a  jogger  than  a  swimmer.  He 
jogs  with  Memo  early  every  morning 
to  a  place  at  the  beach  called  Inspira- 
tion Point.  Each  way,  it's  a  hilly  six- 
mile  trek — one  mile  up,  then  two 
down,  two  miles  up,  and  one  down.  A 


The  lime  green  of  the 
guest  bedroom,  above, 
was  inspired  by  an 
18th-century  Venetian 
damask  of  the  same 
vintage  as  the  landscape 
above  the  bed.  The 
painted  steel  bed  with 
brass  mounts  is  from 
the  1920s.  Curtain  check 
from  Brunschwig  & 
Fils.  Opposite:  "I  always 
liked  the  bedroom  to 
be  feminine,"  Belushi 
says.  His  own  room 
has  silvery  pink  walls, 
pink  damask  on  the 
antique  French  chaise, 
and  Manuel  Canovas 
toile  balloon  shades 
with  curtains  in  Henry 
Calvin's  Sarah  Sheer. 
Paisley  lampshade  from 
Paul  Ferrante,  L.A. 
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Avid  riders  and  horse  breeders,  Mort  and 
Donna  Fleischer,  opposite,  sitting  tall  in 
the  saddle  neai-  their  house.  In  the  great 
room,  below,  Louis  XII  bronze  sconces 
flank  Edgar  Payne's  c.  1925  view  of  the 
Matterhom,  part  of  the  Fleischers'  collection 
of  paintings  by  California  impressionists. 
Saladino's  fireside  tete-a-tete  makes  clever 
use  of  the  classic  cowboy  bedroll.  His 
Amphora  lamp  rests  on  a  table  covered  in 
Fortunv  cotton.  Details  see  Resources. 
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DEFINING 
A  NEW  LOOK 

FOR  THE 
SOUTHWEST 


A  Native  American  ruin 

and  a  Roman  villa 

inspired  John  Saladino's 

alternative  to  faux  adobe 

By  Christine  Pittel 

Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 
Produced  by  Anne  Foxley 
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UNDER  THE  SEARING  ARIZONA  SUN,  THE  DESERT 

landscape  Mort  and  Donna  Fleischer  see  out 
their  windows  dissolves  into  shimmering  views, 
much  like  those  in  the  California  impressionist 
paintings  they  collect.  The  affinities  are  not  en- 
tirely accidental.  New  York  designer  John  Sala- 
dino,  trained  as  a  painter,  sited  their  house  as  an 
amphitheater,  framing  the  desert  vistas  to  cap- 
ture the  ever-shifting  play  of  light  on  rugged 
rock  outcroppings  and  spiny  cactuses.  The  harsh 
midday  glare  almost  erases  all  trace  of  pigment, 
then  at  sunset  the  desert  blushes  with  color. 
"Most  people  think  the  desert  never  changes," 
explains  Donna  Fleischer.  "But  it  has  its  sea- 
sons— there's  every  shade  of  green  imaginable." 
"Saladino  came  out  to  Scottsdale,  looked 
around,  and  saw  some  things  no  one  else  had 
seen  before,"  says  Mort  Fleischer,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Franchise  Finance  Corporation  of 
America.  Instead  of  the  ubiquitous  Santa  Fe- 
style  adobe,  Saladino  envisioned  a  new  form — a 
house  conceived  as  an  Anasazi  Indian  ruin  fused 
with  a  Roman  villa.  He  was  inspired  by  the  rem- 
nants of  New  Mexico's  Pueblo  Bonito,  dating 
fiom  the  ninth  century,  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  circle  with  a  central  entrance.  "The  idea  was 

A  wrought-iron  gate  that  the  Fleischers  found  in 
Santa  Fe  divides  the  foyer  from  the  great  room,  right, 
lined  with  columns  of  cantera,  a  volcanic  stone 
from  Mexico.  The  mottled  wall  texture  was  achieved 
hy  adding  instant  coffee  to  the  plaster.  Saladino 
anchored  the  lofty  space  with  intimate  groupings  of 
furniture.  His  high-backed  sofa,  glass  and  steel  coffee 
table,  and  tub  chairs  are  joined  by  a  Louis  XIII  arm- 
chair draped  with  a  Jeffrey  Aronoff  chenille  throw. 
The  far  sofa,  also  by  Saladino,  is  in  a  Grey  Watkins 
fabric.  Above:  The  window  wall  frames  Pinnacle  Peak. 
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In  response  to  Mort  Fleischer's  request  for  a  traditional  English  study,  Saladino  created  a  paneled  room,  above,  appointed 

with  a  partner's  desk,  an  18th-century  Italian  chair,  and  a  tree  of  life  Herez  carpet.  The  c.  1939  seascape  is  by  Jack  Wilkinson 

Smith.  Saladino's  Calla  chair  is  in  a  Lee  Jofa  cotton.  Below:  The  references  switch  to  Roman  and  Spanish  colonial  designs 

in  the  dining  room  where  the  doors  are  wrapped  in  Spinneybeck  leather  and  studded  with  copper  nails.  Saladino's 
use  of  understated  earth  tones  extends  from  his  glove-leather  chairs  to  the  silk  on  the  walls.  The  baroque  mirror  is  Spanish. 


i-.    \. 


An  oak-topped  table  set  in  a  bay  of  French  windows  opens  the  kitchen  to  the  dense  desert  highland  vegetation.  Natural 

beech  chairs  by  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  are  upholstered  in  a  Gretchen  Bellinger  white  cotton  boucle,  which  doesn't  distract 

from  the  scenery.  The  oversize  ceramic  floor  tiles,  custom  made  in  Osaka,  were  chosen  to  form  a  sea  of  blue  against  all  the 

sandy  colors.  The  Italian  granite  counter  is  equipped  with  a  cooktop  from  Gaggenau.  The  large  jar  is  Italian  majolica. 


to  build  a  house  that  grew  out  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Southwest,"  he  explains.  Then  he  grafted  on 
another  layer  of  imagery  with  a  similar  geome- 
try. The  floor  plan  appioximates  the  Villa  Giulia 
in  Rome,  built  in  the  1550s  for  Pope  Julius  III, 
where  a  columned  classical  facade  curves  around 
a  semicircular  forecourt. 

"It's  an  interesting  wedding  of  two  cultures," 
says  Saladino  of  this  variation  on  his  concept  of 
"civilized  ruin,"  achieved  with  the  help  of  project 
designer  Benjamin  Noriega-Ortiz  and  assistant 
designer  Hilary  Frame.  The  wings  that  reach  out 
to  embrace  the  view  of  Scottsdale  have  canted 
stone  walls  and  eroded  surfaces,  evoking  an  an- 
cient dwelling  crumbling  atop  a  mesa.  The  worn 
soft  stone,  found  in  a  creek  bed,  looks  as  if  it  has 
been  there  a  long  time. 

A  visitor  first  walks  through  a  tunnel-like  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  sun-filled  courtyard.  "You 
step  from  dark  into  light,"  explains  Saladino. 
"Architecture  should  be  emotional."  A  rivulet  of 
water  runs  down  the  center  of  the  courtyard  gar- 
den and  spills  into  a  lap  pool.  You  have  arrived  at 
the  oasis.  The  shady  gallery,  roofed  in  Arizona 
copper,  is  supported  by  a  western  version  of  the 
Doric  column,  carved  from  cantera  stone  with 


convex  fiuting  (instead  of  the  classical  concave) 
to  mimic  the  giant  saguaio  cactus. 

At  the  center  of  the  colonnade,  tall  glass  dou- 
ble doors  open  onto  a  column-lined  foyer  remi- 
niscent of  a  Roman  peristyle.  Only  a  salvaged 
wrought-iron  gate  poised  between  two  stone  col- 
imins  separates  it  from  what  Saladino  calls  the 
great  room,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  house.  Ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  main  axis,  the  lofty  sa- 
lon climaxes  in  a  dramatic  view  of  Pinnacle  Peak 
framed  in  a  huge  arched  window  wall  at  the  far 
end.  The  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  is  seventeen  feet 
high.  Furniture  arranged  in  intimate  conversa- 
tion groups  creates  little  rooms  within  the  big 
room.  Saladino  de- 
signed a  high-backed 
mohair-covered  sofa 
and  the  western  ren- 
dition of  a  tete-a- 
tete — a  two-sided 
leather  chaise  topped 
with  a  channel-quilt- 
ed mat  that  looks  like 
a  cowboy's  bedroll. 
An  immense  nine- 
teenth-centiny    Per- 


The  muted 

palette 

reflects  the  hues 

of  the  desert 

and  its  parched 

vegetation 
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On  the  patio,  above  left,  the  teak  table  and  chairs  by  Summit  Furniture  provide  an  oasis  from  which  to  enjoy 
the  brittlebushes  and  paloverde  trees.  Above  right:  A  long  spine  of  water  runs  down  the  center  of  the  courtyard 

and  into  a  lap  pool,  which  extends  from  the  east  wing  of  the  house  to  the  west.  The  stucco  gable  echoes 
the  lines  of  Pinnacle  Peak  in  the  distance.  Opposite:  An  ironwood  tree  casts  dappled  light  on  Donna  Fleischer's 
plantings  of  lobelia,  dichondra,  evolvulus,  statice,  and  African  iris.  Below:  The  floor  plan  with  its  semi- 
circular court  was  inspired  by  both  the  Villa  Giulia,  built  c.  1550  for  Pope  Julius  III,  and  an  Anasazi  ruin. 
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Matching  his-and-her  cabinets  with  white  marble  counters  stand  at  either  side  of  an  American  Standard  cast-iron  tub,  sunk 

Roman-style  and  positioned  to  face  a  desert  view.  The  floor  is  lined  with  Chinese  marble  tiles  in  what  Saladino 

calls  a  "bleached  lettuce  color,"  which  resembles  jade.  The  c.  1580  oak  stools  are  French.  Saladino  designed  the  enameled 

steel  sconces.  Beyond  the  French  doors  a  carved  portal  from  Santa  Fe  opens  onto  a  porch.  Shade  fabric  from  Lee  Jofa. 


sian  rug  covers  a  floor  of  volcanic  camera  stone. 
Saladino  is  renowned  as  a  colorist,  and  here  the 
muted  palette  reflects  the  desert  and  its  vegeta- 
tion: sage  green,  gray,  umber,  violet,  and  indigo. 
"When  it's  110  degrees  outside,  it's  a  relief  to 
walk  in  to  these  cool  colors,"  says  Donna 
Fleischer.  Nothing  looks  too  new.  Saladino  likes 
the  feeling  of  corroded  surfaces — raw  silk, 
weathered  wood,  worn  leather.  The  scratch-coat 
plaster  walls,  with  rough  and  smooth  areas,  seem 
archaic:  "This  is  the  underplaster  you  normally 
hide,  but  I  like  it.  It's  humble,  nontechnological, 
romantic."  The  timeworn 
patina  was  achieved  by  pour- 
ing buckets  of  instant  coffee 
into  the  plaster.  Some  parts 
of  the  wall  dried  more  quick- 
ly than  others,  creating  a 
bleached  bone  look.  The  col- 
or changes  from  chalk  in  the 
morning  to  taupe  at  night. 
In  the  kitchen,  periwinkle- 


"If  you  think  of 
the  exterior  as  a 

barnacle  shell,"  says 
Saladino,  "this 

is  the  smooth  skin" 


blue  ceramic  tiles  psychologically  quench  your 
thirst  after  all  those  sandy  shades. 

The  progression  from  room  to  room  is  cere- 
monial, heightened  by  stately  leather-wrapped 
doors  studded  with  oxidized  copper  nails.  Once 
again  Saladino  deftly  merges  imageries — the 
pattern  on  the  leather  simultaneously  suggests 
ancient  Roman  grillwork  and  Spanish  colonial 
hacienda  doors.  One  pair  opens  onto  the  dining 
room  where  the  walls  are  sheathed  in  iridescent 
apricot  silk.  A  rib-vaulted  ceiling  culminates  in  a 
skylight.  Says  Saladino,  "I  want  you  to  feel  light 
pouring  over  you  like  water 
into  cupped  hands." 

For  this  designer  a  house 
should  offer  not  merely 
shelter  but  sanctuary:  "I  al- 
ways seek  a  sense  of  repose. 
In  fact,  I  like  spaces  some- 
times to  be  somnambulant." 
In  the  master  bedroom  the 
chaste  steel  canopy  bed  is 
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In  the  serene  ivory-toned  master  bedroom,  above,  the  steel  four-poster  from  J.  Lambeth  8c  Co.  is  hung  with  gauze  curtains 

and  positioned  next  to  a  window  in  a  shell-shaped  niche.  A  Casella  brass  lamp  curves  over  a  burled  ash  night  table 

from  William  Switzer.  The  chest  is  French  Gothic.  The  handwoven  wool  and  mohair  rug  is  a  Saladino  design.  Below:  J.  Bond 

Francisco's  c.  1907  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  above  an  18th-centur\  English  mantel,  slides  sideways  to  reveal  a  TV. 


draped  in  white  gauze.  A  jewel-like  window  is  set 
in  a  shell-shaped  niche  scooped  out  of  the  thick 
wall.  The  ivory-toned  walls  are  more  polished 
here  and  the  light  is  opalescent.  "If  vou  think  of 
the  outside  of  the  house  as  a  barnacle  shell,"  says 
Saladino,  "this  is  the  smooth  skin."  The  room  is 
classical  and  serene.  "A  house  should  be  a  great 
cathedral  in  the  daytime  and  shrink  at  night  to  a 
womb,"  he  continues.  "You  can  hear  the  desert 
silence,"  says  Mort  Fleischer. 

Saladino  considers  a  house  a  success  w  hen  the 
clients  "finally  wash  you  out  of  their  hair  and 
spread  their  own  personalities  around."  The 
Fleischers  have  added  mementos  from  their 
travels  to  Africa  and  bevond.  Not  long  ago.  Don- 
na Fleischer  cliinbed  Kilimanjaro,  in  between 
riding  cutting  horses  in  competition  and  serving 
as  executive  director  of  the  Fleischer  Museum, 
which  is  dedicated  to  C>alifornia  impressionism. 
Saladino  thinks  their  house  will  be  even  better  in 
a  few  years.  "Fm  just  waiting  for  more  of  the  de- 
sert to  sift  between  the  cracks."  A 
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Alone  on  a  table  or  as  part  of  a  group  on  the  collectors 

shelf,  the  teapot  stands  out  among  decorative  household  objects. 

The  same  cozily  efficient  vessel  that  retains  heat  for  a 

proper  brew,  and  pours  without  spilling  or  scalding,  is  also 

a  triumph  of  sculptural  form.  Teapot  connoisseurs  Bennett 

andjudie  Weinstock  of  Philadelphia  have  surrounded  themselves 

with  a  museum-quality  array  of  eighteefith-century  English 

examples.  Their  classic  pots  hold  more  than  tea — they  offer 

insights  into  changing  styles  of  ornament  and  the 

ebb  and  flow  of  culture  and  taste. 


DR.  JOHNSON.  A  MAN  OF  MORE 
vices  than  his  biographer  chose 
to  mention,  did  make  one  signif- 
icant confession.  He  was,  he 
owned  up,  a  "hardened  and 
shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has, 
for  twenty  years  diluted  his 
meals  with  only  the  infusion  of 
this  fascinating  plant;  whose  kettle  has  scarcely 
time  to  cool;  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening, 
with  tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wel- 
comes the  morning." 

He  would  never  have  gotten  any  sleep  in  the 
Philadelphia  house  of  Bennett  andjudie  Wein- 
stock, whose  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
English  ceramic  teapots  might  have  kept  the 
thirsty  lexicographer  awake  just  counting  them 
by  the  score.  Johnson's  devotion  to  tea  was 
shared  by  as  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  could 


Bennett  and  Judie  Weinstock,  above,  entertain 

at  teatime  with  Minton  porcelain  and  Georgian 

.silver.  Some  of  their  18th-century  teapots 

line  the  shelves.  Top:  Patterns  copied  from  chintz 

are  combined  on  a  creamware  teapot. 


afford  the  indulgence.  The  Chi- 
nese had  a  head  start  of  almost 
five  thousand  years,  but  from 
the  tiine  tea  becaine  an  inextrica- 
ble, if  costly,  part  of  English  life 
in  the  early  1700s,  teapots  have 
solidified  the  equation  of  do- 
mesticity with  Britishness. 
The  Weinstocks'  collection  comes  in  practically 
every  variety  made  in  Staffordshire  from  the 
1 740s  to  about  1810,  when  pottery  began  to  lose 
its  aesthetic  innocence  to  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Master  teapotter  Thomas  Whieldon  was 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  himself ,  in  1 740,  with 
a  knife-  and  fork-handle  factory  at  Fenton  Low 
which  soon  expanded  to  other  forms  and  helped 
spread  potteries  throughout  the  district  of  the 
Five  Towns.  He  and  young  Josiah  Wedgwood 
were  briefly  partners  from  1754  to  1759,  before 
Wedgwood  went  off  on  his  own,  winning  royal 
patronage  with  his  cream  or  Queen's  ware,  build- 
ing an  earthenware  einpire  with  a  combination 
of  scientific  acumen,  artistic  sensibility,  and  busi- 
ness sense  and  giving  teapots  a  neoclassical  spin. 
Mass-produced  for  the  middle  classes,  rela- 
tively few  pots  were  signed,  dated,  or  marked; 
the  rest  made  their  way  anonymously  into  the 
heart  of  the  English  home.  Their  fragility  and 
their  increased  popularity  among  collectors  have 
made  them  a  rarity.  They  can  now  end  up  in  col- 
lections for  as  much  as  $50,000  apiece.  The 
Weinstocks  have  some  signed  pots  and  many  his- 
torically significant  examples,  including  their 
oldest  piece,  a  tubby  flower-entwined  footed  pot 
attributed  to  Enoch  Booth  of  Tunstall,  who  dis- 
covered the  double-firing  method  for  liquid 
lead-glazed  cream-colored  earthenware  in  the 
1740s.  But  provenance  is  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. "It  has  to  do  something  for  us  emo- 
tionally," Bennett  says.  It's  what  you'd  call  a 
consuming  passion.  "Other  men  play  golf  or  ten- 
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teapot,  c.  1780,  is 

transfer-printed  with 

an  image  of  Minerva 

and  other  figures 
drawn  from  classical 

mythology.  The 

process  was  developed 

in  the  1750s. 

Photographs  by 
George  Ross 

Prodticejd  by 
rthold 
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Traces  of  gilding  remain  on  a  salt-glazed  teapot  in  the  shape 
of  a  Georgian  house.  A  dog  knop,  or  finial,  crowns  the  lid. 


The  tartan  on  this  salt-glaze  pot  may  be  a  gesture  of  political 
affection  for  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  and  the  Jacobite  cause. 
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Teapots  were  rarely  dated,  but  the  inscription  to  Captain      ? 
Beale  gives  the  year  that  this  vessel  was  made  in  his  honor. 


A  pearlware  teapot,  c.  1790,  the  latest  type  collected  by  ™. 
the  Weinstocks,  fancifully  suggests  a  Persian  garden  pavilio™ 


Subtle  glazing  and  fine  modeling  distinguish  a  Whieldon-typ* 
overhandled  teakettle  that  mimics  a  cauliflower,  a  popular  fon 


A  teapot  bearing  a  likeness  of  King  Frederick  of  Prussia 
was  a  token  of  English  support  during  the  Seven  Years  War 


One  of  relatively  few  signed  Staffordshire  teapots,  this 
(  1  Voyez  piece  shows  a  couple  dallying  among  the  bulrushes. 


ops  and  bottoms  often  got  separated  during  firing,  but  the 
two  segments  of  this  striped  melon  line  up  beautifully. 


Some  eigMeeotli- 
century  designs  could 
fool  the  eye  into 
pegging  them  as 
modern  art  pottery 


nis,"  he  explains.  "I  go  looking  for  teapots." 

The  pots  display  enough  artistry  to  evoke  the 
full  range  of  eighteenth-century  provincial  En- 
glish life.  Entire  families  gathering  around  the 
hearth  for  their  afternoon  brew.  Misses  in 
sprigged  muslin  whispering  tete-a-tete  over  the 
teapot.  Burly  farmers  celebrating  a  good  harvest 
with  the  luxury  beverage.  Elderly  widows  cud- 
dling the  warmth  from  their  one-person  pots. 
True  to  the  collection's  utilitarian  origins,  the 
Weinstocks  have  actively  avoided  turning  their 
redbrick  house  into  a  museum.  "They're  really 
like  our  toys,"  says  Bennett.  The  couple,  partners 
in  the  decorating  firm  they  started  when  Bennett 
switched  careers  after  fourteen  years  as  a  lawyer, 
have  a  grown  daughter  and  son.  "We  never  want- 
ed an  atmosphere  that  would  be  intimidating  to 
our  children,"  Judie  says.  "We  wanted  them  to 
feel  comfortable  here,  and  comfortable  about 
having  their  friends  around."  For  teatime  at  the 
Weinstocks',  Judie  will  have  made  the  scones, 
and  Minton  the  china.  (The  Weinstocks  don't  use 
pots  from  their  collection  because  some  are  in 
delicate  condition  and  the  impurities  in  modern 
water  may  be  harmful  to  the  pottery.)  The  tea- 
pots can  be  found  on  a  revolving  Sheraton  book- 
case or  tiered  Georgian  wall  shelves,  in  a 
Hepplewhite  satinwood  bookcase-secretary  or  a 
miniature  Regency  painted  bookcase.  That  is  a 
splendid  creamware  overhandled  teakettle  be- 
ing used  to  hold  flowers. 

The  Weinstocks  bought  their  first  teapot  on 
their  honeymoon  in  England  twenty-eight  years 
ago.  "We  were  running  around  to  museums  and 
flea  markets  and  began  to  appreciate  the  luxury 
of  sitting  down  and  having  tea  at  the  end  of 
the  day,"  Bennett  says.  "We  wanted  to  infuse 
that  into  our  way  of  life  at  home."  The  teapot 
was  agateware,  the  type    (Continued  on  page  1 50) 


The  sober  figure  on  the  front  of  this  transfer-printed 
teapot  is  a  cleric.  On  the  back  is  the  motto  "Pray  Always." 
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•A  Sbe^ton  wall  shelf,  opposite,  holds  agateware,  the  pottery  made  from  variously  colored  days  folded  togethiffl^fo  resemble 
the  veining  of  agate.  The  diamond-shaped  pedestal  pot  at  right  on  the  middle  shelf  is  the  first  teapot  the  Weinstocks 

ever  bought.  The  smallest  pot  on  the  bottom  shelf  was  intended  for  one  person's  use.  Lion's-head  knees  and  paw  feet  on  the 
footed  vessels  were  attempts  at  imitating  silver.  Above:  A  Regency  bookcase  displays  creamware  with  floral  decoration 
based  on  pattern  books  for  amateur  painting,  embroidery,  and  stenciling.  Many  pots  are  topOj^J^lower  knops.  \-  , ' 
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dOLD-STAR  GATHERIH 

A  boldly  striped  Ueua^  ''^ 

from  Henri  ~ 
a  Bemardaud  (ji.„., 

a  gold-leafed  cfiirger    ' 
m  Philippe  i^Shouli^res 
for  a  table  that  i^or      ^ 
without  being  fus 
flute  by  Orrefors. 
from  Wolfman-Go" 
\    Co.,  NYC.  Stf  "^ 
liar,  pep 
testJcksf 
tars  silk  from  Christopher 
and.  Linen  napkin  by  Leslie 
ontz.  Delft  bust  of  Louis  XVi 
and  18th-century  Russian  flat- 
ware from  Willard  Vine  Clerk, 
Maiden  Bridge,  New  York. 
Cotton  stri^  by  Waverjjv. 
Details 
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ND  BLUE  CHRISTMAS 

iue  ornaments  inspire 
ewel-like  pfiette  for 
tive  but  informal  family  '] 
I.  Royal  Oak  porcelain 
Puiforcat.  Gold-plated 
rare  by  Hermes,  littala 
:jil  votives.  Bisazza  wine- 
es  in  green,  white,  and    . 
iJ.  Crackled  blue  green     ^ 
c  bait  goblets  with  a  clea^ 
jq  re  base  from  Bergdorf 
>o(  man,  NYC.  Archipelago 
pki  from  Barneys  New  York, 
Ui  >  crystal  salt  and  pepped 
#1  srs  from  Cose.  Antique 
•ei  1  vase  from  Willard  Vine 
»rk^rnaments  from 


From  sophisticated 
formality  to 


casual  country, 

holiday  tables 

take  on  their  own 
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Eric  Berthold 

h;ographs  by  David  Frazier 


SOPHISTICATED  RHYTHM 

Geoffrey  Beene's  Drum  Papaya 
plate  for  Swid  Powell  sets  the  beat 
for  a  modern  table.  Christofle's    - 

Talisman  lacquered  silver- 
plated  flatware.  Narcisse  wine- 
glass from  Baccarat.  Sasaki  crystal 

water  glass.  Set  of  conical  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  echo  the  ribbed 

effect  of  two  Gunnel  Sahlin 
Atelier  vases  for  Kosta  Boda.  Napkin 

from  Barneys.  Napkin  ring  from 
ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  NYC.  Candles     — 
by  Bernard  Roth.  Country  Field 
tiles  from  Intaglio. 
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WINTER  HARVEST 

Haviland's  Jardin  d'E^en 
)rcelain  and  a  B^e  Ratfil 
ifvic^^plat^  from  Fitf  C 
-ome  ^  metaphorical 
"       "  ssed- 

ith's 
**      cups  and  saucer^ from 
^      Wolfman-Gold  &  Good  with 
'   ^wrerican  Garden  sterling 
tl^spoons  from  Tiffany's. 

Stylizpd  flower  plates 
from  Barneys.  Pearlized 
^/^  /  'reijjn  flatware  by  Laure 
-'       Japy  for  Barkeys.  Table, 
pressed  gttss,  and  '^ 
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The  Terrace  Gaidcn,  above,  aligns  with  the  portico  and 
breezeway  Ladcu  added  to  the  old  farmhouse  he  acquired 
in  1929.  Steps  symmetrically  flanked  by  topiary  obelisks 
mark  the  start  of  a  garden  axis  that  extends  northward 
beyond  the  vast  sunken  lawn  and  central  fountain  of  the 
Great  Bowl,  below,  and  between  high  buttressed  hedges, 
culminating  in  the  domed  Temple  of  Venus  set  on  a  hillock. 
While  the  grand  scale  of  the  vista  and  the  use  of  a  classical 
folly  as  an  eyecatcher  recall  the  landscapes  of  Georgian 
parks,  the  geometric  plan  and  architectural  topiary  evoke 
earlier  Italian  and  French  precedents.  Ladew  sculpted  his 
obelisks  and  ramparts  in  native  hemlock,  Tsuga  canadensis, 
chosen  for  its  fine  texture  and  dense  growth.  The  topiary 
is  clipped  in  late  spring  and,  in  wet  years,  again  in  early  fall. 
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H  ARVF.VSMHH  LADEW  WAS  BORN  INK  ! 
New  York  society,  into  a  world  of' 
flazzling  characters  dressed  each  Ur 
his  role.  He  recalled  df)wagers  in  ti-- 
aias  attended  by  iootnien  in  liverv 
and  powdered  hair.  His  father  was  a 
hardworking  businessman  and  in- 
vestoi ,  his  luicle  Joe  was  a  charming  wastrel  and  yachts- 
man, and  another  spendtln  ill  imcle,  E.  Berry  Wall,  was  a 
dandy  who  claimed  to  beone  ollhe  fust  men  in  America 
to  wear  a  tuxedo.  Harvey  Ladew  liked  his  inicles,  liked', 
their  style.  He  came  into  his  own  fortune  at  the  age  oil 
twenty-five  and,  after  World  War  I,  decided  he  would' 
live  a  life  of  adventure  and  elegance  until  he  was  fifty  and 
then  settle  down  and  get  a  job.  As  he  approaclied  the' 
half-centuiy  mai  k,  however,  this  lash  jjromise  went  by 
the  board.  Instead,  he  sjDent  the  test  of  his  life  building  a 
cluster  of  splendid  gardens  for  himself  and  his  friends  in 
the  Maryland  hunt  country  not  th  of  Baltimore. 

Today,  sixteen  years  after  Harvey  Ladew's  death,  the 
gardens  have  been  restored  as  a  c|uiet  masterpiece  of 
American  landscaping.  lietv\'een  early  spring  and  late 
fall  an  average  of  ^M),UU()  people  wander  through  the 
twenty-two  cultivated  acres  of  the  Ladew  Topiary  Gar- 
dens, and  if  the)  go  thinking  they  will  see  some  dotty  dis- 
play of  carloonlike  creatines,  the\  aie  in  for  a  pleasant 
shock.  Unlike  other  public  gardens'  topiary,  which  lends 
to  be  amassed  in  .i  single  garden  room,  Ladew's  forms 
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lebackbotic  to  a  scries  of  spates  that  elicit  all  tliecot  rect 
motional  lesponses.  Passing  among  and  through  the 
Iteen  gardens,  there  is  mystery,  snrprise,  joy,  and  an 
iideic  ni  tent  ol Whinrsv  that  never  sinks  to  silliness. 

The  garflens  leilett  their  creator's  cultivated  tastes 
nd  cosmopolitan  experiences.  Ladevv  was  an  adventiu  - 
r  who  once  trekked  across  Arabia  on  a  camel  (with  bul- 
■r  in  tow);  he  painted,  decorated  his  own  interiors,  and, 
s  a  linguist,  became  a  liaison  oKicer  in  France  duiing 
\'()il(l  War  1.  But  Ladews  abiding  passion,  before  his 
arden-making  phase  began,  was  iox  hunting.  It  was  the 
ox  that  drew  him  from  New  York  to  Maryland's  Har- 
ord  County  where,  he  said,  the  lumting  "was  keen  and 
he  fences  weren't  wire." 

In  designing  gardens  he  was  inspired  b\  the  images  he 
collected"  wherever  he  traveled,  but  his  powers  of  in- 
ention  ensured  originality.  I  he  most  famous  example 
>  his  hunt  scene  topiary:  two  riders  and  their  mounts 
ly  over  a  fence  behind  six  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a  fox 
iiaking  for  covert.  Ladew  got  the  idea  from  a  topiary 
Hint  atop  an  P'jiglish  hedge,  but  he  tiuiied  a  mere  plant 
(  ulpture  into  a  tableau  \  i\ant  of  great  visual  cner- 
;v.  Near  the  entrance  to  his  estate,  on  the  hedge  sur- 
ounding  his  gardener's  cottage,  a  topiarv  Scottie  runs 
oward  his  bowl  and  ball. 

Farther  up  the  di  ive  is  a  pair  of  vast  wooden  do\e- 
otes:  one  waits  for  the  thunderous  clapping  of  pigeons 
he  size  of  condors.  The  dovecotes  mark  the  start  of  the 
garden  tout ,  near  the  circular  forecourt  to  the  eigh- 
centh-  and  nineteenlh-centurv  clapboard  farmhouse 
-adew  acquired  in  1929.   Fo  the  west  of  the  forecourt, 
he  Wild  C.arden,  one  of  two  areas  of  studied  wilderness, 
cads  to  the  Victorian  Garden,  whose  tiered  iion  toiui- 
Jain  is  glimpsed  in  advance  through  a  tunnel  of  rhodo- 
dendron. Inside  this  secret  garden,  one's  eye  is  drawn  to 
he  delicately  planted  edges  wheie,  in  summer,  purple 
leliotrope,  lavender  pink  impatiens,  and  deep  lavender 
lostas  evoke  the  pastels  of  an  old-fashioned  border. 

Next  along  the  connecting  pathway,  the  Berry  Gar- 
len — a  long  enclosure  that  runs  perpendicular  to  the 
Dath  and  tempts  one  away  from  it — is  a  masterstroke  of 
lesign.  The  garden  presents  a  dichotomy:  its  central 
^eds  of  topiarv,  marble  fotmtain,  and  gravel  floor  evoke 
classic  Italian  or  French  parterre,  but  the  air  of  old- 
tvorld  tradition  is  countered  by  all-American  redbrick 
dging,  glaring  blue  light  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  chosen  for  the  berries  that 
apply  off-season  color  and  food  for  the  birds. 

The  grass  walk  is  again  interrupted,  this  time  by  a 
emicircular  landing  which  turns  out  to  be  the  viewing 
Dlatform  for  a  formal  lawn  to  one  side.  Originally  devot- 
ed to  tennis  and  later  to  croquet,  the  greensward  is 
Dounded  by  high  hemlock  hedges  with  windows  giving 
views  of  treats  vet  to  come.  But  returning  to  the  path,  one 
comes  upon  the  Pink  Garden,  where  crape  myrtle,  as- 
tilbe,  nicotiana,  phlox,  and  malva  attest  to  Ladew's  favor- 
te  color,  and  gentiv  curved  plantings  mark  the 


One  of  a  flock  of  twelve  topiar\  swans  appears  to  float  on 

a  wavelike  hedge  along  the  eastern  arc  of  the  Great  Bowl.  1  he 

birds'  necks  have  been  regrown  to  restore  their  graceful  bend. 


Ladew's  hunt  scene  embodies  his  dashing  style  and  wit.  The 
horse  and  rider  jumping  the  fence  as  well  as  the  hounds  were 
carved  from  small-leafed  English  yew  trained  over  metal  forms. 


A  lyrebird  perches  in  the  Topiary  Sculpture  C.arden,  which 
also  contains  sea  horses  and  Winston  Churchill's  victory  sign. 
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Among  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  sustain  the  color  scheme  ol  the  Yellow  (.arclen,  uboxe,  are  Kerria 
japornca,  a  variegated  golden  dogwood,  and  a  meandering  hedge  of  golden  privet.  Below  left: 

'Maureen'  tulips  underplanted  with  Scilla  campanulata  in  the  White  Garden.  Below  right:  In  a  typical 
Ladew  color  counterpoint,  Johnny-jump-ups  echo  the  \ellows  and  puqjies  f)f  tidips  and  irises. 
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.ike  Ladew's  other  passion, 
rhe  hunt,  his  gardens  display 
^race  and  skill  within  strongly 
irawn  lines  of  behavior 


andscajX''s  first  conspicuous  depart  me  from  regular  ge- 
)metry.  Order  is  soon  restored,  tliougli,  in  ilie  Rose  Gar- 
len,  wliere  a  c  ire  ular  l)ric  k  wall  enc  loses  concentric  beds 
)f  climbers,  ramblers,  giandifloras,  floribundas,  and  hv- 
)rid  teas  in  solid  blocks  of  pink,  wbite,  crimson,  and  vcl- 
ow  underplanted  with  blue  pansies. 

Formality  gives  way  to  natme  in  Ladew's  own  Garden 
)f  Eden.  Paths  wind  through  groves  of  old  apple  and 
:rab  apple  trees  and  broad  clumps  of  mature  azaleas, 
[leading  to  a  small  keyhole-shaped  entrance  to  a  garden 
in  crimson,  maroon,  and  silver  and  to  a  shady  corner 
where  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  speak  to  the  garden  as 
[enduring  metaphor  for  paradise.  Eve  holds  an  apple  to 
Adam's  chest.  He  gazes  back  in  mild  reproof,  but  the  joke 
is  that  mcjre  fruit  is  hidden  in  his  hand.  Where  Harve\ 
Ladew  trod,  jokes  followed.  At  the  far  end  of  the  land- 
cape's  main  axis — a  vista  extending  northward  from  a 
terrace  outside  the  house — stands  the  Temple  of  Venus, 
a  classical  folly  perfectly  poised  on  the  rise  of  a  hill,  but 
crowned  by  an  incongruously  large  white  swan. 

Near  a  brook  that  traverses  the  axis,  Ladew  placed  the 
teahouse  he  built  onto  the  f a(;ade  of  a  ticket  office  sal- 
vaged from  London's  Tivoli  Music  Hall.  Above  the 
working  fireplace  he  installed  a  pane  of  glass  that  looks 
out  to  the  countryside  and  surrounded  it  with  a  picture 
frame  inscribed:  ^'Even hanging  Landscape.  By  Harvey  S. 
Ladew."  It  is  a  joke  rooted  in  reality,  for  each  of  his  gar- 
dens is  sophisticated  enough  to  carry  through  every  sea- 
son. The  Water  Lilv  Garden,  for  instance,  only  improves 
with  the  passing  of  simimer.  In  July  the  dark  slate  ter- 
races are  washed  out  by  the  high  sun,  but  in  October  the 
paving  turns  jet  black  and  is  flecked  with  fallen  leaves  of 
pure  yellow  and  crimson.  The  dried  rose  purple  panicles 
of  hydrangea  standards  capture  the  afternoon  light. 

In  the  sloping  Iris  Garden  there  is  more  topiary  tom- 
foolery: a  Ghinesejunk  is  moored  at  the  end  of  a  stream, 
overlooked  by  a  leafy  Buddha.  The  Topiary  Sculpture 
Garden  has  similarly  light  moments  in  horticulture,  in- 
cluding giant  fingers  raised  in  Winston  Churchill's  vic- 
tory sign.  Despite  such  plant  antics,  Ladew  also 
understood  when  to  leave  nature  alone — or,  at  least,  to 
carry  off  a  naturalistic  illusion.  There  is  nothing  forced 
about  the  beauty  of  the  Yellcjw  Garden,  where  the  verti- 
cals of  golden  juniper  and  arborvitae  are  balanced  by  the 
layered  branches  of  specimen  Japanese  maples  and  a 
variegated  golden  dogwood. 

Nor  ijs  all  the  topiary  a  caper.  Yew  swans  fioat  serenely 
on  billowing  hedges  rimming  the  green  hollow  of  the 
Great  Bowl,  clipped  walls  are        (Continued  on  page  151) 


Adam  hides  apples  befiind  Ills  back  in  tfie  Garden  of  Eden, 
above,  where  azaleas  flower  under  apple  and  crab  apple  trees. 
Below:  A  ladylike  chair  sits  near  hanging  baskets  of  sedum 
in  the  wisteria-clad  breezcwav.  Clematis  climbs  the  pillars. 
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Presenting  Chelsea  America 
Flower  Snows 

Buy  a  null").  /\  nirtl  nalli.  Or  Ine  wnole  tjarclen. 

At  L  lielsea  America  I'kiwer  ^nows 

Inere  are  cn'er  30  acres  cii  awara-winniiii; 

gardens  and  displays  on  snow.  And  cm  sale. 

Come  to  Cnelsea  America.  And  take  lic^me 

more  tnan  a  memorv. 


R.ukIu.  Palos  X'cnlcs,  Calif.  |-ek  6-0,  Tel.  (310)  MS-(M^iU  t^  I'alm  Bead,,  Fla.  FcK.  20-23,  Tel.  (407)  793-7577 

1  ick'els  lor  sale  at  icale. 
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HG  DKCF.MBF.R  I'.l'i- 


■  Putting  Together  the  Perfect 

Kitchen 


THE  NEW  COUNTRY  KITCHEN  at  Nan  and 

Stephen  Swid's  Southampton  house 
combines  a  gas  range  with  painted  oak 
cabinets.  Above  the  stove  a  luggage 
rack  from  a  railroad  car  displays  old 
I  mixing  bowls.  Details  see  Resources. 


FROM  A  COUNTRY  KITCHEN  to  a  sleek  galley,  HG  finds 

the  best  solution  for  every  taste,  including  storage,  lights,  hardware, 

seating,  and  experts'  sources.  By  Terry  Trucco 
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New  Country  Kitchen 


NAN  SWll),  PRKSIDEN  1  OF  SWIl)  I'OVVKLL,  CRV- 
iitors  of  household  items  designed  by  architects, 
ai  lists,  and  fashion  designers,  Iiad  strong  ideas 
about  tiie  kitclien  siie  wanted  for  the  Soutii- 
anipion.  New  York,  house  where  siie  and  her 
husband,  Steplien,  lomider  and  (IFX)  of  SCS 
(loininunication,  spend  tlieir  weekends.  It  had  to 
l)e  light  and  airy,  a  friendly  funky  place  to  hang 
out — a  l*)9()s  inter j)retat ion  of  a  country  kitchen. 
"I  didn't  want  one  of  those  kitchens  without  a  salt 
shaker  in  sight,"  she  says,  (icnerous  stoiage,  effi- 
cient work  space,  and  a  checklist  of  restaiuant- 
typeaj3j)liaiKcs  rounded  out  the  requiienients. 

If",  by  definition,  the  ideal  199()s  kitchen  reflects 
the  needs  and  j)eisonality  of  its  owners,  this  one — 
with  |)lans  from  arc  hitects  Ciwathmey  Siegel  &  As- 
soc iatcs  and  decoration  by  Stephen  Sills — gently 
nudges  j)erfection.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  so 
s|)are  I  wanted  this  to  be  a  lived-in  working  area," 
says  Nan  Swid.  "Usually  there  are  seven  or  eight 
pe()j)le  in  here  when  we're  cooking." 
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THE  CIRCULAR  EATING  AREA,  designed  by  Gwathmey  Siegel  and 
decorated  by  Stephen  Sills,  helps  make  the  Swids'  kitchen  a 
gathering  place  for  friends  and  family.  Light  streams  through  a 
spherical  skylight  in  the  domed  ceiling  and  a  row  of  square  sky- 
lights above  the  windows.  The  stainless-steel  sink  in  the  work 
area  has  drawers  for  stashing  damp  towels  and  aprons.  On  the 
counter  at  right,  Geoffrey  Beene's  Drum  china  for  Swid  Powell. 


KITCHEN  FLOOR  PLAN 

1  Eating  area  5  Gas  range 

2  Island  6  Dishwasher 

3  Sink  7  Table 

4  Refrigerator  8  Pantry 
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CURVED  SHELVES  that 

house  early  20th  century 
ceramics  separate 
the  eating  and  food- 
preparation  areas.  From 
the  work  island  the 
Traulsen  refrigerator,  at 
left,  and  the  Garland 
range  are  an  easy  reach. 
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^w  Country  Kitchen 
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Specialized  Storage 


WAINSCOTING,  a  barn 
hinge,  and  French 
limestone  floor  tiles, 
left,  accentuate  the 
kitchen's  rural  roots. 
At  the  marble  counter, 
Justin  Terzi's  Cypress 
Garden  tea  service. 
Below  left:  The  table 
is  set  with  Calvin 
Tsao's  Flip  Flop.  All 
china  from  Swid  Powell 
Chair  fabric  from 
Brunschwig  &  Fils. 


Sills,  who  saw  his  chief  task  as  "softening  the 
kitchen's  architectural  edge,"  warmed  the  walls 
with  pale  pink  and  placed  what  he  calls  "humble 
furnishings"  in  the  window-lined  eating  area:  a 
round  oak  table  on  a  Thonet  base  and  green  "pio- 
neer chairs."  Tall  plant  stands  allow  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  garden. 

The  kitchen's  nerve  center  is  the  maple-topped 
work  island,  its  laminated  beech  base  outfitted 
with  drawers,  a  trash  compactor,  and  shelves  for 
cookbooks.  From  here  chef  Kate  Manchester, 
who  cooks  for  anywhere  from  sixteen  to  sixty  on 
summer  weekends,  can  easily  wash  vegetables  at 
the  double  sink,  peel  fruit  at  a  smaller  round  sink, 
or  warm  bread  in  the  sleek  stainless-steel  cabinets 
over  the  six-burner  stove.  Dirty  dishes  are  relegat- 
ed to  a  third  sink,  which  is  flanked  by  twin  dish- 
washers, all  a  discreet  distance  from  the  cooking 
area.  "Everything  you  see  in  this  kitchen  gets 
used,"  says  Manchester.  "Even  those  four  big 
bowls  over  the  stove."  * 
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Slots  for  serving  trays 
and  baking  tins. 


A  metal-lined  bread 
drawer  in  the  island. 


Pull-out  appliance 
shelf  in  a  cabinet. 


Shallow  shelves  for 
tea  boxes. 


\  Place  for  Everything 

very  kitchen — and  every  cook — has  unique  storage  requirements, 
!  om  teapots  and  table  linens  to  cookbooks  and  cookie  sheets 
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GLASS  DOORS  offer  many 

possibilities.  Kevin 

Walz's  vitrine,  left,  for  a 

farnnhouse  kitchen 

provides  both  natural 

light  and  storage.  The 

double-paned  window 

does  not  open,  Walz 

points  out:  "Otherwise 

the  neighbors  could 

take  the  dishes." 

Cynthia  and  Patrick 

O'Neal  had  a  red 

lacquered  cabinet,  right, 

built  to  set  off  their 

Bauerware  collection. 

Details  see  Resources. 
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PARTICULAR  NEEDS  Call  for  inventive 
solutions,  like  the  slotted  wood 
racks  with  hooks,  left,  that  display 
rolling  pins  in  a  California  pantry. 
Above:  Chicken  wire  both  shields 
and  reveals  the  contents  of 
Smallbone's  pine  cabinet.  Above 
right:  Allmilmo's  melamine- 
sheathed  lazy  Susan  makes  the 
most  of  corner  space  and  keeps 
items  secure  with  a  false  back 
that  follows  the  shelves'  contours. 
Right:  To  protect  a  silver 
collection,  Odom  Stamps  lined 
hardwood  shelves  with  felt. 
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Small- Space  Kitchens 

Even  when  every  inch  is  at  a  premium,  there's  no  need  to 
choose  between  individual  style  and  efficient  organization 


TO  CAPTURE  THE  MOOD  OF  A  BUTLER'S  PANTRY,  architect  Robert  McAlpJne  outfitted  his  own  12-by-1 2-foot 
kitchen  with  a  leather-covered  banquette,  a  linoleum  floor,  and  a  work  island  that  serves  as  a  table, 
above  left.  The  appliances — among  them  a  Viking  range,  KitchenAid  dishwasher,  and  Traulsen  refrigerator 
— are  lined  up  along  one  wall  where  electrical  outlets  hide  behind  an  angled  spice  shelf  atop  the  quilted 
stainless-steel  backsplash.  Oval  plates — "They  make  me  feel  as  if  I'm  eating  out,"  McAlpine  says — are 
stored  like  record  albums  in  vertical-slatted  shelves,  beside  a  mahogany  cabinet.  Above  right:  The  island's 
sink  lets  McAlpine  wash  vegetables  without  turning  his  back  on  his  guests.  Details  see  Resources. 


DIMINUnVK  KlICUENS  POSK  A  DIS  I  INC  r  SE  I  OF 
challenges,  iiom  providing  sutticient  storage  to 
shochorning  in  a  dining  area — all  without  creat- 
ing a  { luttered  feeling.  IV)  make  close  areas  feel 
s])acious,  designers  suggest  long  coimlertops, 
consistent  colors,  and  streamlined  cabinets.  Soine 
architects  avoid  recessed  lighting,  which  entails 
lowering  the  ceiling. 

Ihemes  often  work  well  in  minimal  spac  es.  Foi 
Deborah  and  Peter  Krulewitch,  enthusiastic  col- 
lectors of  vintage  furniture  and  appliances,  archi- 
tect Hermes  Mallea  and  decoi  ator  Carey  Maloney 
of  M  ((iroup)  devised  a  room  that  "I.ucy  and 
Ri(  ky  could  relate  to,"  as  Mallea  puts  it,  in  an 
aparlment  on  New  York's  Upj)er  West  Side.  (1  he 
bright  red  wallpaper  dej)icts  bakers  balancing 
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pies.)  And  when  designer  lerry  Oainble  asked  a 
San  Francisco  client  about  his  dream  kitchen,  he 
responded  with  a  magazine  photograph  of  a  state- 
room on  an  old  luxury  liner,  which  suggested 
Gamble's  elegant  curved  mahogany  cabinetry. 

Not  evei  yone  yearns  for  a  vast  kitchen.  Archi- 
tect Robert  McAlpine,  an  admirer  of  the  classic 
American  diner,  deliberately  chose  to  keep  the 
kitchen  compact  when  he  remodeled  his  seventy- 
eight-year-old  Montgomeiy,  Alabama,  house  two 
years  ago.  The  work  island,  topped  with  stainless 
steel,  doubles  as  the  dining  table,  and  eight  guests 
can  squeeze  onto  the  leather-covered  banquette 
while  the  host  chops  vegetables.  "I  can  make  din- 
ner and  chat  with  my  guests  without  shouting 
from  another  room,"  he  says,  A 


A  PLAYFUL  RETRO  KITCHEN,  10  by  15  feet,  by  architect 
Hermes  Mallea  and  decorator  Carey  Maloney  of 
M  (Group)  showcases  1940s  enameled  metal  tables 
and  1930s  painted  wood  chairs  that  owners  Deborah 
and  Peter  Krulewitch  acquired  at  flea  markets.  Side 
cabinets  were  removed  to  create  a  shallow  eating 
alcove,  separated  from  the  work  area  by  a  colonial 
revival-style  screen  wall,  and  a  refrigerator  was 
tucked  into  a  doorless  closet  opposite  the  alcove. 
Old-fashioned  cabinets — one  wall  is  vintage, 
the  other  new — dotted  Swiss  curtains,  and  linoleum 
flooring  from  Stark  add  to  the  nostalgic  flavor. 


AN  OCEAN  LINER  inspired  Terry  Gamble's  design 
for  an  11-by-1 5-foot  kitchen  on  Nob  Hill.  The  gently 
curved  work  area,  with  mahogany  cabinets  and  a 
marble  countertop,  shares  a  wall  with  the  round  living 
room.  The  natural  light  entering  through  a  French 
door  onto  the  terrace,  at  left,  is  augmented  by  a 
pendant  lamp  and  task  lights.  The  appliances  include 
a  Dacor  cooktop,  Elkay  sink,  KitchenAid  dishwasher, 
and  Thermador  combination  oven  and  microwave. 


Elements  a  la  C  arte 


OVERHEAD  LIGHTS 

I  lie  best-lit  kitchens  mix  natural  light  from 
windows  or  skylights  with  task  and  overhead 
lighting.  Task  lights  on  a  counter  or  work  area 
can  hide  discreetly  under  cabinets  lor  maxi- 
mum brightness  and  minimal  shadows,  while 
decorative  fixtines  suit  dining  areas  and  is- 
lands. New  York  kitchen  designer  Florence 
Peichuk  likes  angled  lights  aimed  at  a  painting 
or  plant.  Food  looks  especially  appetizing  un- 
der incandescent  lights,  but  energy-efficient 
fluorescents  and  halogens  are  also  effective. 


HARDWARE 

The  quickest  way  to  customize  a  kite  hen  is  to 
add  distinctive  hardware — a  process  made  easi- 
er if  the  cabinets  are  ordered  without  pre- 
drilled  holes.  Hardware  choices  abound,  from 
antitjue  pulls  in  porcelain,  brass,  or  nickel  to 
sleek  hooks  in  stainless  steel.  Pieces  need  not 
match;  designer  Charles  Morris  Moimt  of  New 
York's  Silver  Sc  Ziskind/Mount  suggests  pulls 
that  are  complementary  but  not  identical  for 
up|)er  and  lower  cabinets.  The  best  hardware  is 
often  the  simplest:  aj:)rons  can  get  caught  on 
elaborate  edges.  Fiuiction  matters  with  kitchen 
hardware:  the  best  feels  as  good  as  it  looks. 


COUNTER-HEIGHT  SEATING 

I^rom  backless  perches  to  chairs  on  stilts,  the 
classic  kitchen  stool  blends  function  with  style. 
The  smattest  stools,  ergonomically  speaking, 
have  foolrests  and  back  suj^ports.  Backless 
models  are  fine  if  a  countertop  or  armrest  is 
nearby,  i  he  i  ight  slool  allows  the  sitter  to  rest 
elbows  ( omf  ortably  on  the  countertc^p.  Few  au- 
ihorities  wholeheartedly  approve  of  stools. 
Si  ill,  problems  are  rare  "if  you  don't  sit  on  them 
too  long,"  says  ergonomics  guru  Marvin  J. 
Dainof  f  Of  Ohio's  Miami  University. 

All  prices  approximate 
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Alfred  P.  Homann  and  Ole  V.  Kjar's 

pendant  lamp  for  Louis  Poulsen  Is 

crafted  from  copper.  $683.  At  the 

Ligfiting  Center,  NYC  (212)  888-8383. 

For  other  stores  (305)  625-1009. 


■^_i   t. 


D 


ji 


Classic  bin  pulls  from  Merit  Metal 

in  chrome,  brushed  chrome,  and 

brass,  3%  inches  long.  $10-$12  ea. 

At  Simon's  Hardware,  NYC.  For 

other  stores  (215)  343-2500. 


Drucker  cafe  stool,  31  inches  high,  in 

rattan  and  Rilsan  fiber  is  handmade  in 

France.  $322.  To  order  at  T  &  K  French 

Antiques,  NYC  (212)  219-2472. 


Six  flame-shaped  bulbs  lllurr  u 
handwrought-iron  chandeliertf-' 
From  Nancy  Fierberg,  WoaSf^'' 
Conn.  (203)  263-4957. 


Japanese  netsuke  inspired  I  a 

Revness's  cast-bronze  pulls  ' 

inches  long.  $48.50  ea.  At  Zo  l 

For  other  dealers  (213)  938-  C 


Painted  Windsor  tavern  chair,  Mi 

seat  height  of  26 'A  inches,  in  •• 

pine,  and  oak.  $523.  At  BarlH 

Sharpe,  NYC  (212)  925-95'fi5 


he  rii^ht  lighting,  hardware,  and  seating  are  as  essential  to  a  comfortable 
nd  workable  kitchen  as  the  right  spices  are  to  good  food:  they  accent  the 
hajor  elements  and  helj)  define  the  personality  of  the  room  and  of  the  cook 


ir  Jensen's  Orbiter  light  in 
steel  is  made  in  Denmark 
Poulsen.  $340.  At  the 
q(*|  Center,  NYC.  For  other 
res  (305)  625-1009. 


Ribbed-glass  hanging  lamps, 

c.  1902,  20  Inches  in  diameter, 

use  conventional  bulbs  or  halogens. 

$900  ea.  At  Urban  Archaeology, 

NYC  (212)  431-6969. 


Robert  Sonneman's  New  Age 
halogen  light  for  George  Kovacs 

combines  glass  and  copper- 
finished  metal.  $825.  For  dealers 
(718)  628-5201. 


Brian  Donovan's  spun  aluminum 

Metro  1800  fixture  was  designed 

for  a  Chicago  restaurant.  $280. 

For  dealers  (607)  539-7089. 


iriCollicott's  animals,  6'/2-8 
ines  long,  are  sand-cast 

minum.  $34-$38  ea. 
1  order  (213)  876-5112. 


l(,  c.  1920,  26  inches  high, 
«n  with  hooked  seat  cover. 
■  75  in  muslin.  At  Gomez 
scs  ,  NYC  (212)  288-6856. 


Rocks  served  as  models  for  Modern 

Objects's  antiqued  brass-plated  knobs, 

2-4  inches  in  diameter.  $16.50  ea. 

For  dealers  (203)  845-0331. 


The  Mobius  III  chair,  with  a  seat  height 

of  30  inches,  blends  leather  with  steel. 

$750.  From  Cy  Mann  International. 

For  dealers  (212)  758-6830. 


Michael  Aram's  stylized  utensil  pulls, 

4'/2-5  inches  long,  are  handmade  in 

India  of  sand-cast  bronze.  $36  for  3. 

For  dealers  (914)  232-7465. 


Dakota  Jackson's  Saturn  stool,  with  an 

anodized  aluminum  base,  adjusts  from 

21  to  28  inches.  $3,291.  To  the  trade; 

for  showrooms  (212)  838-9444. 


^^ 


^ 


Baldwin  Hardware's  brass  pulls, 
left,  Vi-V/i  Inches  in  diameter. 

At  Simon's.  For  other  stores 
(215)  777-7811.  From  $5.50,  ea. 
Right  Philippe  Starck's  aluminum 

pulls  or  hooks,  1  Vi  inches  in 

diameter.  $150  for  4.  At  Modern 

Age,  NYC  (212)  674-5603. 


Studio  X  chair,  with  a  25-inch  seat 

height,  has  raffia  upholstery. 
$1,135.  To  the  trade  at  Donghia; 
for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442. 


Inspirations 

Leslie  Land  asked  three  dozen  professional  cooks, 
restaurateurs,  food  writers,  and  the  like  about 
their  favorite  sources,  coast-to-coast,  for  old 
and  new  cooking  equipment  and  vintage  stoves. 
Their  recommendations,  listed  alphabetically: 


WHERE 

THE  EXPERTS 

SHOP 


For  Cookinc; 
Equu^ment 

Avery  Restaurant  Supply 

905  East  2  St. 

l.os  Angeles,  CA  90012 

(2i;i)  624-7832 

The  prufessioyial's  /tii'dtilc 

for  quality,  priri\  aud 

comprchoisivcufss,  limn 

old  standards  to  the 

latest  tluHi^.  Fdi  IIS  IS  on 

icstmiKiiils.  not  home 

kilihciis,  hill  iiiiiiihns  oj 

the  piilitii  (DC  wrldimi'. 

Bridge  Kitchenware 

214  Kasi  r)2  St. 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  688-4220 
The  prennsii) .  Hugr 
srlri  tion  of  professional 
rqiiipiiirnt,  niiuli  o/ 
it  Freiiili  or  Italian. 
Ixetiiiiiini^  scn>i(C.   The 
store  of  liotli  first  resort 
and  last  liojie.  C.ataliii^ue 
$3,  u'liiili  IS  (ipjdinihle 
towaid  fust  Older. 


ChePs  Cordon  Bleu 
Warehouse 

92(>  Broadway  St. 
Redwood  City,  CA  94063 
(415)  364-3604 
Discounted  prices  on 
er'aything  from  Traulsen 
refrigerators  and 
commercial  ranges  for 
home  use  to  garlic  presses. 
Also,  a  San  (Uirlos 
ivareliouse  full  of 
Items  for  the  tahletop. 

Cookin' 

339  Divi.sadei-o  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 17 
(415)  861-1854 
"All  the  stuff  your  mother 
ii'on't  giiw  you,"  says 
invner  Judith  Karninsky. 
European  and  American 
items  from  the  195()s  and 
'60s,  like  heavy-gauge 
Revere  Ware,  Waring 
blenders,  seriiing  pieces. 

The  Cook  Shop 

7251  Southwest  57  Ct. 
Miami,  FL  33143 
(305)  667-5957 
Everything  jrom  eats  to 
appliances  in  south 
Florida,  ichere  pickings  in 
till'  kitchen  defjartment 
have  been  notoriously  slim. 


Dean  &  DeLuca 

5(iO  Broadway 
New  York.  NY  10012 
(800)  221-7714 
Famous  for  its  edibles, 
D&D  also  offers  a 
serious  assortment  of 
high-cjuality  cookware, 
utensils,  cookbooks, 
baskets,  and  seri'ing  pieces. 
A  browser's  delight,  but 
not  for  the  faint  of 
pocketbook.  Catalogue  ($2) 
and  mail  order  available. 

Fante's  Cookware 

1006  South  9  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19147 

(800)  878-5557 

A  Philadelphia  institution 

with  customers  worldwide. 


A  melon  patch  in  its  glory  on  Melopepo  Belgian  linen, 
to  the  trade  at  Carleton  V.  For  showrooms  (212)  355-4525. 


-I* 

1 

SMALLBONE 

Hand-Made  English  Cabinetry     i 

Available  through  the  following            < 

SieMatlc  Kitchen  Interior  Design  Showrooms 

California 

Michiqan          | 

Cooper-Pacific 

SieMatic  Showroom    ' 

Kitchens 

Troy 

Los  Angeles 

(313)643-8240       i 

(310)659-6147 

H 

Minnesota         H 

Casa  Vogue 

SieMatic  Showroom 

La  Jolla 

Minneapolis 

(619)551-5556 

(612)338-4665 

San  Francisco 

New  Jersey 

Coming  Soon! 

Little  Silver  Kitchen 

Connecticut 

&Bath 

S.J.  Pappas,  Inc. 

Little  Silver 

Windsor 

(908)842-1810 

(203)525-1881 

New  York 

Colorado 

Bartcrest  USA  Ltd.      i 

Thurston  Kitchen 

New  York  City 

&Bath 

(212)838-4884        ! 

Denver 

(303)  399-4564 

North  Carolina 

SieMatic  Kitchens,  Inc. 

District  of  Columbia 

Charlotte 

SieMatic  Showroom 

(704)  343-2544 

Washington,  D.C. 

Ohio 

(202)  479-7220 

SieMatic  Showroom 

Florida 

Cincinnati 

SieMatic  Showroom 

(513)241-0700 

Dania 

(305)  922-3040 

SieMatic  Showroom 

Beachwood 

Palm  Beach 

(216)765-0110 

Coming  Soon! 

Oregon 

Architectural 

SieMatic  Showroom 

Artworks 

Portland 

Winter  Park 

(503)221-1832 

(407)876-0173 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

SieMatic  Showroom 

SieMatic  Showroom 

Atlanta 

Philadelphia 

(404)  264-0008 

(215)496-9945 

Illinois 

Puerto  Rico 

deGiulio  Kitchen 

Kitchen  Jewels 

San  Juan 

Design 
Wilmette 

(809)  250-8045 

(708)  256-8833 

Texas 

Maine 

Wagner  &  Co. 

European  Kitchen 

Dallas 

Designs 

(214)742-3723 

Portland 

British  Columbia 

(207)761-4561 

Cachet  Kitchen 

Massachusetts 

Interiors 

SieMatic  Showroom 

Vancouver 

Boston 

(604)  685-5321 

(617)423-0515 

Ontario 

The  Kitchen  Studio 

Interior  Design  Studio 

Dennisport 

Toronto 

(508)394-3191 

(416)322-7333 

SieK 

latic 

The  Original  Smallbone 

tland  Made  English  Cabinetry. . . 

'Now  available  exclusively  through 

SieMatic  Kitchen  Interior  Design  Showrooms. 

A  classic  inspired  by  18th  Century  Country  Furniture. 
Smallbone  Hand  Made  English  Cabinetry  combines  traditional 
craftsmanship  with  the  detail,  proportions  and  construction  of 
line  furniture. 

Pictured  here  is  the  original.  Hand  Painted  Pilaster  Kitchen, 
influenced  by  classic  Georgian  Architecture.  Specially  trained 
artists  can  create  literally  any  color 
or  effect  in  your  own  home. 


Please  send  me  the  124-page, 
^  ^_^^  full  color  Smallbone  Design 

'fV\  1^.  -^  Idea  Book  of  Kitchens, 

■i>  Bathrooms,  and  Bedrooms. 

1  have  enclosed  a  check  or  money  order  tor 
$14.00  (which  includes  postage  and  handling) 
payable  to: 

SieMatic  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  936.  Dept.  HGN12 
Laniihorne,  PA  19047 


Name 

Addres 

City- 


State 


Zip 


SieMatic 


Phone  ( ) 

Or  Call  l-(800)  765-5266  for  showroom  reference 
or  to  order  a  catalog  using  your  Visa  or  MC. 


HG  i:»FCEMBKR  1992 
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inspirations 


Green  Grocer  wallpaper 

by  Motif  Designs 

to  the  trade  at  Sonia's 

Place,  NYC,  or  call 

(914)  633-1170. 


K II (nvlcdjTcd hir  \r; lesJK'()j)lc 
mala'  il  ras\  la  dioosr 
flow  the  hnidd  nnii^t'  of 
houii'  (Hid  j)r()l<'\\i(iii(il 
kildii'ii  (•(jiiij))iii')il. 
Mail  order  (ivdihihlc. 

Pat  Guthman  Antiques 

2(S1   IVijiioi  Avf. 
Southpoil,  (;  1    (H)»'JO 
(2(Y.\)  LT)'.)-.")?  t:< 
Fdinous  lor  miisciini- 
(jUdlil^  ciiih'  kildii'iiwdw, 
t'sfxridlly  iron  tnid  linirlli- 
rookcry  itoiis  from  llic  ISili 
duil  i'd>/\  I'^Hli  (cnluric',. 
A  wide  range  oj  \to(k  ni  a 
wide  range  of  f>rires,  wil/i 
emf)hdsi\  on  ihe  high  end. 

Kitchen  Glamor 

26770  (.r.md  Ri\tr  Ave. 
Rfdford.  MI   IH2  4() 
(Hi:^)  537-1  :<()() 

I'lofn lelary  lopjiei  loiik- 
leare  made  in  Fxnice  for 
the  store,  large  seleiliini  af 
new  ( ookbooks.  phis  the 
(all  range  of  imjiedniienta. 
including  gadgets, 
small  aj)j)lian< es.  and 
a  well-stixked  eake- 
deeoraling  def/a riment. 

Lucullus 

()1()  Chan  us  Si. 
New  Oik-an.s,  l.A  li)\'M) 
(501)  528-'.)(i20 
European  anti(/ne\  Irani 
the  ISlh  and  l')lh 
rentiiries,  all  related  to 
eating  and  drnihing: 
jiaintin^s,  utensils. 
Ixinelain.  pottery ,  lighting, 
pins  the  diuiug  tables  to 
put  it  all  on  and  the 
(1) moires  to  store  ei'eiy- 
thing  handsomeh  aivay. 

Maid  of  Scandinavia 

;V2  1  1  K.ilcit^h  Ave. 
Miniu-apolis,  MN  55  IK) 
(800)  :V2H-(i722 
Everything  you  ei'er 
xeanted  pi)  lake  det  oraliiii; 
and  landy  making,  as  well 
as  a  iV'H'  great  deal  you 
never  dieamed  existed,    /he 
192  page  latalogue  ($2) 
contains  approximately 


S.OOO  Items:  retail  outlets 
lilt  most  i>l  the  highlii^hts. 

Williams-Sonoma 

I- or  (alalomic-s: 
(800)  511-12(i2 
I'oi  oidfis: 

(800)  5  11-22;'.:^ 

I  he  I..  /..  lii'an  of  the 
kiti  lieu:  tastelul  and 
1  (liable,  with  I'l'iy  p'W 
suiprises  and  eipially 
lew  disappoiutmeuts. 
Ihe  exi  lusii'i's  are 
things  to  look  loi . 

For  Vin iage 

Stoves 

Antique  Stove  Heaven 

54  1  1  .Souiliw'fsicni  .\w. 
l.os  .Xii.nck'.s.  CA  '.)00(i2 
(2l;i)  208-5581 
('•as  ranges  from  bepire 
l'-)^(),  tr  pan  I'd.  restored, 
and  sold.  Siniie  sell  jo)   up 
to  $7 .000 — "and  if  siniie- 
thiug  lasts  pir  sixty  in 
siveuty  yeins  with  haul 
use  and  still  sells  pa  that 
mill  h,  it  tells  you  some- 
thing^." says  Aniiijiie  Stove 
Heaven's  Winsor  Williams. 

Bryant  Stove 

Box  20  18 

1  lioiiulikc.  Ml-,  0108() 

(207)  5()8-:i(i(i5 
Anythnii^  lu  aide)  stinu's — 
wood.  gas.  and  all  the 
perm  u  tat  ions  the  real — 
mostly  pre- 1 940.  Some 
2'^0  stin'rs  (nil  hiding  those 
intended  piimaiily  for 
heating)  aie  usually  on  the 

1  loin.  (Catalogue  available. 

Erickson's 
Antique  Stoves 

2  l.ivloi  Si 
I.ililcion,  M.\  01  1()0 
(508)   l8(')-:'.580  l)V  a])])!. 
Ihe  old  stove  as  ait. 
ResloratKui  and  sales  nl 
late  I9lh  and  eaily  20 1 h 
(cutury  \eooii-binuin'^ 
Hinges  and  i^as  stinws. 
I'm  IS  abiuit  the  same 

as  those  of  high-i/ualit\ 
modem  eijuipment. 


BURNING  QUESTION 


Pretend  your  kitchen  is 
going  to  be  destroyed  and 
you  will  have  to  start  over 
from  scratch.  What  sin- 
gle item  would  you  take 
with  you? 

NORMAN  VAN  AKEN  (A 

Maiio  ,  M  iami ;  iCiisI  of 
Sunlight)  \s  iiii(lc(  idi'd  : 
"P-illicr  iIk-  aiK  ii'iil  scllou 
salUfll.M  iiiv  gr.uidinolli- 
ei  hioii jrlit  i  rom  Niw 
V'ork  lo  Illinois  oi  m\  la- 
Noritc  lumdri-d-\  f.ii  -old 
ba  1  sa  111  i  <  \  i  ii  i-  <;  a  i  —  1 
diilkd  a  liiu  hole  iii  llic 
(  OI  k  ,111(1  1  sliakt-  II  oiii 
di  o|)  l>\  di  op."  JULIA 
CHILD  (The  Way  lo  Cook) 
sa\s,  "I  iniglu  lake  m\  Kil- 
c he II A i d - K 5 A  mixer — 
and  I  would  del  iiiilcK 
gather  u|)  ni\  kni\es."  PA- 
TRICIA WELLS  (S/,///,/v 
Ireiuh)  docsii  I  iu'sil.iU': 
"My  old  oak  cooling  i  ,u  k. 
1 1  's  prob.ihK  ( .ei  111.1  n  , 
i  1  oiii  <i  pasi  1  \  shop  1 1  s 
)usl  big  enough  loi  a  lo.il 
ol  bread,  and  it's  alu,i\s 
1  ighl  owl  on  ,1  siiell  w  liei  i- 
I  (an  get  at  it."  LEO  LER- 
MAN  (editoii.d  .id\isei  , 
(bolide  Nasi  Public  .itioiis) 
w.inis,  liom  the  kii(heii 
he  shaics  with  (lias  i'o\. 
llu'  .iiui(|ue  iii.i)oli(  .1  iiioii- 
ke\  who  "d, ingles  1 1 oiii 
the  center  ol  the  sixteen- 
I  oot  ( ci  ling  a  nd  looks 
\\  hei  e\  ei  he  ple.ises." 
!■  idiii  llic  kit(  hen  sii.ii  cd 
bs  MARK  PEEL. mil  NAN- 
CY SILVERTON((.iiii|).i 
nile  ,111(1  1,1  liu.i  B.ikeiN , 
l.os  .Angeles)  ex|)c-(t  the 
saKageolhis  kni\fs.  "the 
ones  r\  (■  c ollec  ted  o\  c  r 
the  veais."  and  her  Ki.i/i- 
lia  esjiiesso  mat  lime:  "It 
has  good  power;  you  (.in 
make  (  ol  lee  .iiid  sie.i  iii 
milk  ,11  I  he  s.iiiie  i  :me." 
CHARLIE  TROTTER 
((Ih.nlie  Iroliei's,  C1h(  ,i- 
go)  is  taking  his  espresso 
iiUK  bine,  too,  an  old-l.isb- 
ioned  brass  I.a  I'axoni.  be- 
( ,iuse  "it's  ,111  .lesl  hel  k 
|)le.isui  (■  to  work  w  lib.  1 
lo\f  the  ritual:  grinding 
liie  l)e.ins,  w.iitmg,  smell- 
ing the  ( ollee.  It's  iwciiiv 
minutes  ol  jox  "  iie,iul\ 
comes  first  loi   LYDIA 


SHIRE  iHili.i.  Boston) 
w  ho  s  1, iking  her  (  olle(  - 
lion  ol  M  u  I, I  no  g  l.iss- 
w  .1 1  (■  —  "  the  (  oloi  s  ,ire 
w.Midei  lul."  MOLLY 
O'NEILL  (lood  (olnninist, 
/  //(•  .Wic  )('//,'  I  iiiirs)  ga\c  ,1 
w  isi  I  111  gl.iiu  (■  .11  her  blue 
I  lob. 11  (  iiiixci  bill  (!(■(  ided 
on  I  be  .iiiti(|iie  botani(  als 
I  roiii  1  lie  I'.iiis  Ilea  mar- 
k(i  GENE  HOVIS  (ere- 
,11  I  \  (  (1 1 1  (■(  I  o  I  .  .\I  ,i(  \  s 
M.ii  kel|)l.i(  (i  u.iiiis  Ills  1 ,1- 
/oi  kiiih  EMERIL  LA- 
GASSE  (lineiil's.  New 
(  )i  Ic.iiis;  h.iiii) it's  ,\'ew  New 
Oilcans  (.(idkiuo}  wants  all 
Ins  knives.  So  do  JACK 
McDAVID  (|a(  ks  Mrc- 
iioiisc  .  I'liil.i(iel|>lii,i)  and 
JIMMY  SCHMIDT  (R.ittle- 
siKike  (Mill)  <md  Buster's 
B,i\,  Detroit),  who  keeps 
Ins  in  ,1  |)alomin(>-skiii 
kiiile  1  oil  ,111(1  explains, 
A  (111  re. illy  get  used  to  the 
w  ciglils  and  balaiu  es  ol 
the  kni\c's  \()ii  use  all  the 
I  iiiie."  N'ou  gel  used  to 
\oui  si)oons.  too,  says 
LAURA  SHAPIRO  (senior 
uiilci.  .\c,rsu'cck:  I'erfec- 
tiiiii  Salad):  "Mv  short  old 
wooden  spoon  eouldn'l  be 
repl.K  ed — no  good  wood- 
en s|>o()n  (an  be  leplated; 
ihe  new  ones  ate  so  pale 
,1  nd  I  liiiisN  .  1  use  that 
s|)o()ii  lor exervthing, love 
the  w,iy  lood  tastes  on  it. 
I'ntil  you  asked.  I  didn't 
I  e,ili/e  it's  the  thing  that 
111, ikes  me  leel  at  home  in 
llic  kiK  hen'  JULEE 
ROSSO  (  Ihe  Wk  kuood 
Inn,  Midiigan;  Ihe  Silver 
Palate  Cookbook)  says  she 
"(,m'i  leel  at  home  with- 
out iii\  ( :li.impion  iiii(  CI. 

I  use  II  (Ml  \  (i.i\ ."  MAR- 
GARET VISSER  {Muih 
Depends  on  Dinner:  The  Rit- 
uals iij  Dinner)  will  tear 

I I  oiii  the  windowsill  her 
two  |)ots  o(  spec  ial  i\  y, 
"one  troiii  Dante's  tomb 
ill  R,i\  en  na.  t  he  other 
I  rom  Saint  Mark's  ceme- 
1(1  \  III  Vienna  wheie  Mo- 
/  ,1 1  I  1  s  1)  u  r  i  ed  .  "  Ihe 
im|)oil"s  niiK  b  (  loser  lo 
home  loi  DEAN  FEAR- 
ING (I  he  Mansion  on 

1  uri  le  Creek.  Dallas: 
Dean  learini's  Southwest 
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I   LANNING  A  GARDCN:  FORMAL 

I  INFORMAL?     •     USING    YOUR 

tERA  TO  PLAN  LIKE  A  PROFES- 

MAL  •  ADDING  INTEREST  WITH 
ERENT     LEVELS      •      UNIFYING 

JSE    AND    GARDEN    STYLE    • 

ATING    THE      "AGED 

>K'       •     BALANCING 

It      AND      SHADE      • 

lOSING  COLORS  FOR 

<OEN      ACCESSORIES. 

StATING  AND  EATING: 
/V  OUTDOOR   PAINTS    • 
'ES  OF  GARDEN   FURNI 
IE    •    STYLISH    WAYS   TO 
AOE       •       COMBINATION 
riNG  &  COOKING  AREAS 
PROJECTS     TO     MAKE:     A 
APLE    GARDEN    BENCH,    A 


•    If. 


m  PATIOS.  PATHS,  AND  PONDS: 
BASIC  MATERIALS  •  IMPROVING 
THE  LOOK  OF  CONCRETE  •  INCOR- 
PORATING WATER  INTO  GARDEN 
DESIGN  •  PROJECTS  TO  MAKE:  AN 
ECONOMICAL  WATER  SCULPTURE, 
A  PLANT  STAND,  AN  EASY  HALF- 
BARREL  POND.  ■  SUPPORTS  AND 
DIVIDERS:  CREATING  A  SENSE 
OF  "HAZARD  AND  SURPRISE"  • 
GETTING  RID  OF  EYESORES  • 
PROJECTS  TO  MAKE:  A  WALK- 
THROUGH  PERGOLA,   A   TROMPE- 


RBECUE,  AN  OCTAGONAL  TREE 
AT,  AN  AWNING.  A  STURDY 
OODEN  TABLE.  ■  GARDEN 
lUSES:  COZY  GUEST  HOUSE  OR 
JVECOTE7  •  PLANNING  A  STOR- 
ES SHED  •  PREFABRICATED 
RUCTURES  •  PROJECTS  TO  MAKE: 
^l      EASY       AND       INEXPENSIVE 

MMER  GARDEN  HOUSE,  AN 
JGLISH-INSPIRED  PLAYHOUSE, 
RABBIT  RUN,  A  WELL-DESIGNED 
KDHOUSf . 


The  Seductive  Garden 


is  one  that's  as  inviting  and  personal  as  any  room  in  your 
house.  Now  Terence  Conran,  the  man  who  revolution- 
ized home  style  with  his  House  Book,  is  doing  the  same 
for  the  setting  you  create  outside  with  his  new  book, 
Garden  Style.  It's  big  (160  pages,  9  1/2  by  1  1  inches), 
beautiful  (over  1  50  color  photographs,  hardcover),  packed 
with  ideas  and  complete  step-by-step  instructions  and 
diagrams   for   projects  -  and  yours   at  a   20%   discount. 


AND  APPENDIX  WITH  EVERYTHING 
YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW  •  TOOLS:  FOR 
PREPARATION,  SHARPENING  AND 
CUTTING,  HAND  TOOLS  •  MATERI- 
ALS: LUMBER  AND  SHEET  BOARDS, 
FINISHES,  FASTENERS,  DIVIDERS* 
TECHNIQUES:  SAWING  AND  CUT- 
TING, DRILLING  AND  FASTENING, 
WOOD  JOINTS,  BRICKLAYING. 


Buy  Garden  Style  and  save  60%  on  Conran^s 
bestselling  New  House  Book- 

•'  encyclopedic  guide  to  home  style  and  design.  (268  pages,  750  color  photographs, 
aidcover.)  Originally  $40,  now  both  books  are  yours  for  just  $49*  -  you  save  over  $20. 

■  d  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
Conde  Most  Collection,  Dept.  135160,  P.O.  Box  10214,  Des  Momes,  lA  50336 


Or  Call  Toll-Free:  1-800-678-5681 


for  credit  card  orders 


* 


a  den  Style,  regularly  $30,  yours  as  a  Conde  Nast  reader  for  just  $24*  Jhe  New  IHouse 
'k,  regularly  $40,  now  just  $25*  Save  30%  whien  you  buy  them  both. 

lease  add  $3  shipping  and  tiandling  for  each  book. 

esidents  of  CA,  lA,  NJ,  NY,  OH  please  add  sales  tax.  Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  deliveiy 
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Inspirations 

EXPERTS'  CHOICES:  Appliances 

HG  asked  more  than  forty 
designers  from  across  the  country 
to  list  the  appliances  that  they 
would  use  in  a  dream  kitchen. 
Among  their  favorite  brands: 


STOVES   Viking  was 

the  designers'  number-one 
choice.  "It  has  the  hjok, 
shape,  form,  and  (jiiahtv  <>! 
the  prfjfessiona!  ransi. 
without   the  disadvitn- 


tages, "  ex 


pi. 


York 


kitchen  xnaiisi  Floren(  e 
Perchuk.  "i'ou  gel  the  ku  g- 
er  grates  and  liigiiei  bin  n- 
ers  without  having  to  install 
additional  firepioofing  oi 
a  water-activated  hood, 
l)oih  ol  which  are  ie(|uiied 
\)\  most  codes." 

COOKTOPS  Gag- 

genau  and  Thermador 
tied,  with  the  GE  Mono- 
gram line  close  behind. 
Gaggenau  cooktops,  says 
kitchen  designei  Robert 
Sthwagerl,  are  easv-ilean- 
ing  and  c  om  pact ,  wit  li 
loom  lot  a  diawcr  midei- 
neath.  Thermador  cook- 
tops  have  similar  virtues, 
he  says,  although  the  com- 
meitial  model  is  too  deep 
to  .illow  ioi  a  diciwer.  Bev- 
el Iv  Kllsley,  whose  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  firm 
specializes  in  kitchens, 
prefers  (iK's  c()m|>oiienl 
system  for  its  looks  .md 
flexibility — a  t  wo-bui  lui 
unit  is  iiiterc  hangeabie 
with  a  griddle  or  grill. 

OVENS    Thermador, 

once  again ,  I ollowcd  l)\ 
Gaggenau.  Mi(li,icl  De 
Giuliool  I)c-(;iulio  Kite  hen 
Designs  in  (iliic.igo  says 
Thci  in.idois  are  "best  for 
their  Hush  design,  gre.it 
wide  intei  ioi  s|),i( c,  .md 
(lexibilit  v:  i cguhii  o\  en 
and  ( <nivc<  lion." 

REIRI(;ERArORS 

Sub-Zero — "the  vault,"  as 
one  designer  dubs  it — was 
named  the  most  popul.u 


buili-in  for  its  wide  variety 
of  sizes  and  its  ability  to  fit 
into  the  overall  design. 

SINKS  Franke  won  the 
largest  following  for  what 
De  Giulio  calls  the  "clean 
sim|)le  lines"  of  its  stainless- 
steel  sinks,  particularly  the 
undermounled  system  that 
allows  water  on  the  counter 
to  flow  easilv  into  the  sink. 
Elkay  also  has  a  good  many 
boosters.  "In  stainless  steel, 
F.lkav  is  one  of  the  best 
names,  and  it's  generally 
less  pricey,"  says  Jack  Bales 
of  McBride  &  Associates 
Architects  in  New  York. 

DISHWASHERS 

Miele  .md  KitchenAid  at- 

ti.ictecl  the  most  positive 
comment.  The  German- 
made  Miele — alcjiig  with 
another  Furopean  make, 
Asko — is  said  to  be  blessed- 
ly (|uiet,  while  Kite  IienAid's 
reported  strengths  are  reli- 
ability and  value. 

EXl^RAS  f.)  make  the 
die.im  kitchen  complete, 
our  experts  suggest; 
Wine  Cooler  In  Traulsen 
Ol — Ioi  those  like  .Schw.i- 
gc  li,  who  insists  that  cool- 
ers "are  not  to  be  seen" — 
U-Line,  wliic  h  cm  be  built 
into  ,ui  undei  (  ounlei  c  .ibi- 
nc't.  Pizza  Oven  l>\  Gag- 
genau, Bakers  Pride,  or 
Renato.  Indoor  Barbe* 
cue  1)\  Gaggenau  (elec  ti  ic ) 
or  Thermador  (g.is),  both 
ol  wliK  li  le.iture  the  la\a 
rocks  ili.ii  .issure  b.ii  bee  ue 

n.ivoi .  Warming  Drawer 
by  Toastmaster  or  Ther- 
mador to  warm  plates  or 
whole  dinners,  since  even 
the  best  cook  does  not  .il- 
ways  li.ixc  pel  lee  t  timing. 
Anne  Foxley 


(husnir),  who  is  rescuing  a 
jar  of  fellow  I  exan  War- 
ren Cdark's  barbecue 
sauce:  "I  can't  light  up  the 
grill  without  it — and  may- 
be a  sm.ill  bottle  of  the 
Mexican  hal)anero  sauce 
Mark  Miller  turned  me  on 
to.  "  What  ELI  ZABAR 
(E.A.T.\  New  \cji  k)  needs 
is  people:  'Td  take  my 
wife,  Devon  Fredericks, 
or  my  friend  David  Ziff. 
No,  really,  ninety-five  or 
ninety-eight  percent  oi 
my  cooking  is  done  with 
one  or  the  other  and  it's 
the  only  cooking  I  really 
enjoy.  As  I've  gotten  old- 
er, I  do  less  and  less  by  my- 
self. I  hardly  |)i(  k  up  a 
knife  "  LAURIE  COLWIN 
(Home  CodkiNiJ}  picks  up 
her  knives  at  flea  markets, 
cheap  —  "I  never  ]) a y 
more  than  three  l)ucks" — 
and  would  flee  with  her 
favorite,  a  bcjne-handled 
Victorian  number  with  a 
carbon-steel  blade.  No 
telling  how  much  YAN- 
NICKCAM(Yaniiicks,  Al- 
exandria) paid  for  the 
"absolutely  fantastic" Jap- 
anese knives  he'd  rescue, 
but  they're  from  the  ate- 
lier of  a  samurai  sword 
maker  and  had  been  dis- 
played in  tfie  shop  on  vel- 
vet, like  a  set  of  diamonds. 
The  jewel  for  restaurant 
designer  ADAM  TIHANY 
(Remi,  New  Ycjrk;  Ciun- 
del,  Budapest)  is  the 
telephone:  "No,  I'm 
definitely  taking  the  tele- 
phone. It's  the  only  thing 
that  saves  your  life."  Un- 
fortunately, Delta  Air 
Lines  Icjst  the  favorite 
knives  ofTOMNEY  (food 
ecWlor, Fni'iNl/dii).  so  now 
he'd  take  his  big  enameled 
cast-iron  pc^t,  though  the 
"food  is  more  impcHtant 
to  me  than  the  equipment 
I  use."  Inipcjrtant  me.ins 
different  things  to  JANE 
and  MICHAEL  STERN 
(AmerudH  Ctuutmcl;  Rtxui- 
food).  He  insists  on  taking 
his  little  jar  of  habanero 
paste,  but  she's  saving  the 
tlireadbare  copy  of  The 
Scttlcnicnt  (lookhook  which 
has  her  mother's  annota- 
tions in  it.  A  shar|)ening 
steel  that  belonged  to  his 
father  goes  with  CARLO 
MIDDl6NE(\i\ ancle.  .San 


Francisco;  The  Food  of 
Southern  Italy):  "It's  four- 
teen inches  long,  with  a 
wonderfully  turned 
wooden  handle.  When  I 
took  it  to  be  regrooved  at 
tei  seventy  years,  the  com- 
pany  wanted  to  buy  it 
Ijack,  i)ut  I  wouldn't  p.nl 
withit  NACHWAXMAN 
(Kitchen  Arts  &  Letters 
bookstore.  New  York) 
plans  to  grab  his  marble 
mortar  and  pestle  sine  e  "I 
hardly  make  a  meal  with- 
out using  it. "  EDNA  LEW- 
IS ((iage  c*i:  I  ollner,  New- 
York;  In  Pursiul  of  Flavor) 
also  leans  on  "my  mortar 
and  pestle,  the  kind  the 
Africans  use,  with  croc  k- 
ery  lines  on  the  bottom  for 
a  better  grip."  CHARLES 
PERRY  (food  writer,  Los 
Amrcles  Times)  is  keejiing 
his  grip  on  "a  sc|uare-end- 
ed  paring  knife.  I  he''haii- 
dle  got  score  bed  and  now 
it's  taken  on  the  sha[)e  of 
my  hand — like  those  ()ets 
that  come  to  resemble 
their  owners."  For  similar 
reasons  HAROLD  McGEE 
{On  Food  and  (Jookin^;  Fhe 
Curious  Cook)  is  taking  his 
cast-iron  pans.  "It's  taken 
cjuite  a  while  to  get  them 
to  their  present  place,"  he 
says.  "I  hat  sort  of  thing 
you  can't  buy  "  MADHUR 
JAFFREY  (hidi/ni  Cookery) 
will  take  t  h  e  v  o  I  c  a  n  i  c  - 
granite  grinding  stone 
her  mother  gave  her 
when  she  left  India  thirty 
years  ago:  "For  grinding 
small  amounts  e)f  spices, 
no  blender  will  do."  Rural 
dweller  ED  BEHR  (editor. 
The  Art  of  Fating  newslet- 
ter) opts  for  his  hand- 
cranked  I  re  .Spade  ccjffee 
grinder  "in  case  of  a  pow- 
er outage.  It's  shiny  iron 
jjainted  the  green  of  old 
country  furniture,  with  a 
brass-plated  globe-  to  hold 
the  coffee  DEBORAH 
MADISON  (The  Creens 
Cookbook;  Fhe  Savory  Way) 
keeps  her  coffee  in  a 
bright  yellow  olive  jar 
that's  "so  cheerful  I'd  hate 
tcj  lose  il.  But  oh,  the  ce- 
ramic strainer  from  the 
flea  market  in  Nice!  It  has 
an  cirangy  glaze  and  crude 
hcjies,  and  with  fruit  it 
makes  beautiful  still  lifes." 
Leslie  Land 
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RESOURCES 


Where  to  find  it 


DOD/PRESENTS 

age  60  4  '/-qt  steel  mixer  with  stainless-steel 
)wl,  by  KitchenAid,  at  Williams-Sonoma,  to 
der  (800)  54 1  -2233,  for  other  dealers  (800) 
'2-1230  Heavy-gauge  steel  nonstick  Bundt 
an,  by  Kaiser  La  Forme,  at  Williams-Sonoma 
,ee  above),  for  othier  stores,  (800)  966-3009 
iuminum  nonstick  Bundt  pan  at  rear,  by  Nordic 
/are,  at  Williams-Sonoma  (see  above),  for  other 
tores  (800)  328-431 0  Wooden  spoons,  $3  50 
5  50,  at  Williams-Sonoma  (see  above)  Sussex 
/ooden  trugs,  $59  1  '/--gal  size  (not  shown),  $69 
gal  size,  to  order  from  Smith  &  Hawken,  (415) 
83-2000,  catalogue  available  Seeds:  to  order 
om  the  Cook's  Garden,  Londonderry  (802)  824- 
[400,  catalogue  available;  Shepherd's  Garden 
needs,  Felton  (408)  335-6910,  catalogue 
n'ailable  Claw  steel  weeder  with  wood  handle, 
')  95,  from  the  Kinsman  Garden  Co  ,  to  order 
HOO)  733-5613,  catalogue  available  Derby 
.orcelain  cake  stand,  c   1800,  $750,  at  Bardith, 
\IYC  (212)  737-3775  CushionAire  insulated 
iiuminum  cookie  sheet,  by  WearEver,  at 
A/illiams-Sonoma  (see  above)  and  other  gourmet 
ind  department  stores  Timer  60',  by  DAS, 
.M  7  50,  wood-handled  stainless-steel  spatula, 
;  14,  French  baker's  parchment  paper,  $3  50  10 
heets,  at  Williams-Sonoma  (see  above)  Basket, 
lorderat  Dean  &  DeLuca  (800)  221-7714 
irappa  Italian  ceramic  salad  bowl,  at  Wolfman- 
3old  &  Good  Co  ,  NYC  (212)  431-1888 
STYLE 
1Page64  Buckingham  Palace  cookware, 

1840,  atBulgari,  730  51h  Ave  ,  NYC  (212)  315- 
)000  Naturalia  Collection  Snail  brooch,  ancient 
coin  ring,  Naturalia  Collection  Tulip  cuff 
bracelet,  Onda  wavelike  sterling  dish,  at  Bulgan, 
NYC,  Aspen.  Bal  Harbour  (opens  in  Dec  )  Los 
.[Angeles,  San  Francisco 


SWEDISH  COUNTRY  STYLE 

Pages  68-77  Weekly  auctions,  international 

antiques  and  art  auction  every  March  and 

October,  and  special  antique  textile  auctions,  at 

Uppsala  Auktionskammare,  Kungsgatan  70, 

753-21  Uppsala,  Sweden,  (18)  12-12-22 

SHOWING  HER  COLORS 

Pages  78-83  Architecture  and  decoration,  by 

Alison  Spear  of  Alison  Spear,  AIA,  636  Broadway 

#1007,  New  York,  NY  10012,  (212)254-2406 


Paintings,  drawings,  similar  at  Bndgewater 
Lustberg  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  941-6355  78-79 
Expose  stained-maple,'glass  coffee  table, 
PastPerfect  I  upholstered  armchair  in  French 
wool  felt,  raw-steel  stacking  chair  with  woven 
raffia  upholstery,  ottomans  in  purple  and  gold 
douppioni  silks,  bamboo  standing  lamp  with 
woven  raffia  shade,  silk-upholstered  mirror, 
Track  douppioni  silk  pillow  on  daybed.  Pom  Pom 


Shou'iiii^  Her  Colors 


douppioni  silk  pillow  on  armchair,  i    tjy  Alison 
Spear  and  Sabrina  Schilcher  for  Candide,  Block 
wool  handwoven  chain-stitch  rug,  by  Judy  Ross 
for  Candide,  all  to  custom  order  at  Candide,  720 
Greenwich  St  #6D.  New  York,  NY  10014:  (212) 
206-0309  79  Wool  plaid  pantsuit,  from  Emporio 
Armani's  fall 'winter  collection,  at  Emporio  Armani 
boutiques,  NYC,  Boston,  Costa  Mesa,  Honolulu, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto  80  Encaustic  wall 
coating,  by  Modeworks,  NYC  (212)  226-4079 
Consulat  mahogany  chairs  with  gold-leaf 
applique,  c   1800,  similar  at  Reymer-Jourdan, 
NYC  (212)  674-4470  Stained-maple  dining 
table,  ottomans  m  gold  and  purple  douppioni 
silks,  both  by  Spear  and  Schilcher  for  Candide, 
Zig  wool  handwoven  cham-stitch  rug,  by  Judy 
Ross  for  Candide,  all  to  custom  order  at  Candide 
(see  above)  1 9th-century  Portuguese  gilt  mirror, 
similar  at  Cobweb,  NYC  (212)505-1558  81  Le 
Corbusier  lounge  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Atelier 
International.  NYC,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles  18th-century  Philippine  mahogany/ 
mother-of-pearl  storm  windows,  similar  at 
Tucker  Robbins,  NYC  (212)  832-3092  by  appt 
Entrance  wool  handwoven  chain-stitch  rug,  by 
Judy  Ross  for  Candide,  to  custom  order  at 
Candide  (see  above)  82  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
maple  desk  with  felt  or  wood  top.  Secret  gilded 
birch  stool  with  douppioni  silk  cover,  both  by 
Spear  and  Schilcher.  to  custom  order  at  Candide 
(see  above)  82-83  Fion  scalloped  Egyptian- 
cotton  standard  pillow  shams,  at  Frette,  NYC, 
Beverly  Hills;  to  special  order  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC  Custom-color  Rowan  hand- 
blocked  wallpaper,  by  Joanna  Rock,  to  order 
at  Candide  (see  above) 
THREE  GENERATIONS 
Pages  84-91  Design,  by  Kobeou,  675  California 
St  ,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108;  (415)394-6090. 
Architecture,  by  Scott  Williams,  1250  45th  St  , 
Emeryville,  CA  94608,  (510)  428-0787  85  French 


school  bench,  c   1 890,  similar  at  Jermgan  Wicker 
Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco  (415)922-2213  86 
Custom  wool  carpet,  by  Joy  Ou  and  Bonni 
Evenson,  to  order  from  Kobeou  (see  above) 
Sheffield  Cotton  Chenille  cotton  on  chairs. 
Mohair  cotton 'mohair  fabric  on  sofa,  to  the  trade 
at  Donghia  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800)  366- 
4442  Diesis  leather  daybed  with  metal  nickel- 
plated  frame.  Diesis  nickel-plated  base  coffee 
table  with  glass  top,  both  by  B&B  Italia,  at  Limn, 
San  Francisco  (415)  397-7474,  for  other  dealers 
(800)  872-1697  Metal  floor  lamp,  by  Mariano 
Fortuny,  from  Ecart  International,  to  the  trade  to 
order  at  Pucci  International.  NYC  (212)  219-0142 
87  Painted  iron  table  with  glass  top,  iron  chairs, 
at  the  Gardener.  Berkeley  (.■-  '01  -.48-4545  88 
Thailana  silk.'wool  handwoven  fabr-c  for 
curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor       sen,  for 
showrooms  (212)  674-3993  Profili  wo     '  -hairs, 
by  Loewenstein,  at  Limn  (see  above)  Ci       n 
cherry  dining  table,  custom  cherry  sideboard, 
by  Tim  Kobe  and  Erik  Antierson,  to  order  from 
Kobeou  (see  above)  Custom  wool  carpet,  by  Ou 
and  Evenson,  to  order  from  Kobeou  (see  above) 
89  Lilla  Hunter  leather/wood  armchairs,  by 
Philippe  Starck  for  XO,  at  Limn  (see  above) 
Custom  table,  by  Kobe  and  Anderson,  to  order 
from  Kobeou  (see  above)  90  Lacquered  furniture 
board  cabinets,  by  Muura  Me,  at  Limn  (see 
above)  Manilla  cotton  on  armchair,  by  Ligne 
Roset,  at  Limn  (see  above),  for  other  dealers 
(212)  685-2238  Brandon  ashwood  bed  (#4060). 
by  Vermont  Tubbs.  Hybrid  maple  child-size 
table  (#6020-XOO)  and  chairs  (#6010-XOO).  by 
Vermont  Precision  Woodworks,  to  order  at  Such  a 
Business,  San  Francisco  (415)431-1 703  91 
Torso  steel/leather  armchair,  by  Paolo  Deganello 
for  Cassina,  at  Limn  (see  above),  for  other 
dealers  (800)  645-7254  Tavola  con  Ruote  glass- 
topped  table  on  steel/rubber  casters,  by  Gae 
Aulenti  for  Fontana  Arte,  at  Limn  (see  above);  for 
other  stores  (212)  477-3188  Butterfly  rosewood 
stool,  by  Yanagi  for  Tendo.  at  Japonesque,  San 
Francisco  (41 5)  398-8577 
THE  ART  OF  ARRANGING 
Pages  92-93  1940s  French  wrought-iron 
sconces,  similar  at  Frederik  Bermond,  Pans  (1 ) 
40-10-15-67  (Fri  -  Mon  )  94  1920s  chrome 
standing  lamp,  similar  at  Jean-Michel  Merlin, 
Pans  (1)40-1 1-39-83  (Fri     Mon  )  95  Framed 
19th-century  architectural  engravings,  similar  at 
Baxter,  Pans  (1)  45-49-01-34   Rene  Drouet  1940s 
bronze  dore  sconces  on  books,  similar  at 
Patrick  Fourtin,  Pans  (1)  40-10-1  7-87  (Fri     Mon  ) 
96  Palladian  commode,  by  Fornasetti,  at  Norton 
Blumenthal,  NYC  (212)  752-2535   19th-century 
embossed  prints  of  architectural  reliefs,  similar 
at  Alexandre  Biaggi,  Pans  (1)  42-86-08-40  97 
Felix  Aublet  nickel-plated  lamp,  1925,  reedition 
available  from  Ecart  International,  to  the  trade  to 
order  at  Pucci  International,  NYC  (212)219-0142 
1 940s  Jansen  gold-leafed  candlesticks, 
1940s  French  velum  picture  frame,  similar  at 
Alexandre  Biaggi  (see  above) 
MR.  BELUSHI  GETS  HIS  DREAM  HOUSE 
Pages  98-103  Decoration,  by  Michael  S  Smith, 
8944  Burton  Way.  Beverly  Hills,  CA  9021 1 ,  (310) 
278-9046  99-103  Flowers,  by  Shawn  Cossette 
of  Eufloria,  Santa  Monica  (310)  828-8122  99 
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Exotic  Column  (#32979)  cotton  on  sofa,  to  Ihe 
trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  showrooms  (212) 
75?  2S90   1920s  Murano  glass  goblet-vase  on 
coffee  table,  similar  at  J  F  Chen  Los  Angeles 
(213)655-6310  Late  19lh  century  English 
maiolica  pitcher  on  coffee  table,  late  19th 
century  Pakistani  large  turned-wood  grain 
measure  (shown  as  vase),  mid  1 9th  century 
Provencal  glazed  pottery  pot  a  confit  at  rear, 
similar  at  Antiques  by  Claude  Hubert.  Santa 
Monica  (310)  395-5607  100  Chester  Check 
cotton  for  curtains,  by  Cotefax  &  Fowler,  to  the 
irade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  for  showrooms  (212)  753- 
4488  Turkish  Star  Stripe  linen/cotton  fabric  on 
armchair,  at  Bennison  Fabrics.  NYC  (212)  941- 
1212  Standard  armchair  with  handmade  aged 
beechwood  frame,  at  George  Smith,  NYC.  for 
other  dealers  (212)  226-4747  Empiro-style 
giltwood  mirror  over  fireplace,  c   1 860.  similar  at 
Evans  &Gerst  Antiques  Los  Angeles  (310)657- 
0112  Seagrass  stair  runner,  1 3'x  1 ".  at  Angeles 
Carpets.  Los  Angeles  (310)  652-3092  101 
Basque  dining  table,  c   1850,  similar  at 
Durenberger  &  Friends,  San  Juan  Capistrano 
(714)  240-5181    Les  Arcades  Border  Print  cotton 
for  curtains,  Carsten  Check  cotton  on  chairs,  to 
the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  for  showrooms 
(212)  838-7878  Trevor  Stripe  (#2661 )  cotton  on 
bench,  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvm  Fabrics,  tor 
showrooms  (415)  565-1950  French  handblown 
glass  chemist's  bottle,  c   1900,  19th-cenlury 
English  majolica  turquoise  jardiniere,  similar  at 
Antiques  by  Claude  Hubert  (see  above)  102 
Louis  XIV  chaise,  similar  at  Evans  &  Gerst  (see 


above)  Mandarin  Toile  cotton  for  balloon 
shades,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-9588  Sarah  Sheer  cotton/ 
linen  fabric  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Henry 
Calvin  (see  above)  Custom  paisley  lampshade, 
to  order  at  Paul  Ferrante.  Los  Angeles  (213)  653- 
41 42  103  Carsten  Check  cotton  for  curtains, 
to  the  Irade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above) 

A  NEW  LOOK  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST 
Pages  104-13  Architectural  design  and 
interior  decoration,  by  John  F  Saladmo.  Inc  . 
305  East  63  St  .  New  York.  NY  1 0021 ;  (212)  752- 
2440  Contracting,  by  J  &C  Builders,  2744 
West  Osborn  Rd    Phoenix  AZ  8501 7.  (602)  257- 
8123  106-111  Cantera  stone,  from  Calduro 
Natural  Stone,  San  Diego  (619)  578-6181    104- 
05  Amphora  metal  lamp  with  green  patina  and 
parchment  shade,  to  the  trade  at  Saladmo 
Furniture,  NYC  (212)  838-0500  Corone  (#5051 ) 
cotton  for  tablecloth,  at  Fortuny,  NYC  for 
showrooms  (212)  753-7153  Noce  travertine  for 
fireplace  surround,  to  order  at  Pride  Marble  & 
Granite.  Scottsdale  (602)  948-3223  106 
Reproduction  Regency  barrel-back  chairs,  to 
the  trade  to  order  at  Smith  &  Watson,  for 
showrooms  (212)  355-561 5  1 06-07  Wrought- 
iron  gate,  similar  at  the  Frightened  Owl,  Santa  Fe 
(505)  983-7607  by  appt  Babylon  solid  camel 
chenille  throw,  to  the  trade  at  Jeffrey  Aronoff.  for 
showrooms  (212)  645-3155  Bay  sofa  at  rear, 
Tube  metal  floor  lamp  and  table  lamp  at 
entrance,  both  with  green  patina,  to  the  trade  at 
Saladmo  Furniture  (see  above)  Renshaw 
(#1028-35)  viscose/linen  fabric  on  rear  sofa,  to 


the  trade  at  Grey  Watkins.  for  showrooms  (212) 
371-2333  Hermitage  (#363-7)  directional  wool 
mohair  on  high-backed  sofa,  to  the  trade  at 
Joseph  Noble,  for  showrooms  (214)  741-8100 
Silk  Faille  (#14900-4)  silk  on  high-backed  sofa 
pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-2890  Antique  Mexican 
candlesticks  at  entrance,  similar  at  Holler  & 
Saunders.  Nogales  (602)  287-5153  by  appt  108 
Calla  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Saladmo  Furniture 
(see  above)  Hatake  cotton  on  chair,  Versailles 
acetate  taffeta  on  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Lee 
Jofa.  for  showrooms  (201 )  438-8444  Pink 
Juparana  Brazilian  granite  for  fireplace  surround, 
to  order  at  Pride  Marble  &  Granite  (see  above) 
Ducale  Velour  (#120)  grain-sueded  leather  on 
doors,  by  Spinneybeck.  to  order  (800)  482-7777 
Josephine  (#3771-03)  iridescent  silk  on  walls,  to 
the  trade  at  Gretchen  Bellinger,  for  showrooms 
(518)  235-2828  109  Cambridge  alderwood  base 
table  with  custom  oak  herringbone  parquet  top, 
to  the  trade  to  order  at  Mmton-Spidell,  for 
showrooms  (310)  836-0403  Vicenza  natural 
beech  chairs,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Jack  Lenor 
Larsen,  for  showrooms  (212)  674-3993.  Guide 
Boat  (#2523-00)  cotton  boucleon  chairs,  to  the 
trade  at  Gretchen  Bellinger  (see  above)  Grigio 
Sardo  Sardinian  granite,  to  order  at  Pride  Marble 
&  Granite  (see  above)  Two-burner  gas  stainless- 
steel  cooktop  (#VG  223),  by  Gaggenau.  for 
dealers  (61 7)  255-1 766  110  First  Cabin  solid 
teak  deck-top  table  (#25)  and  chairs  (#SR  203- 
204).  by  Kipp  Stewart,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
Summit  Furniture,  for  showrooms  (408)  375-7811 
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2Thassos  "A"  Greek  marble  for  counters  and 
lb  deck,  to  order  at  Pride  Marble  &  Granite  (see 

lOve)  Roma  5  whirlpool  enameled  cast-iron 
I,  by  Amencan  Standard,  for  dealers  (800) 

l|1-7700  exi  4023  Ming  green  Chinese  marble 

,  at  C.  A  International,  Kansas  City  (913) 
^8-4488^  Enameled-steel  sconces,  to  the  trade 

Saladino  Furniture  (see  above)  Glace  Ice 
biyester/nylon  fabric  for  shade,  to  the  trade  at 
je  Jofa  (see  above)  113  Custom  handmade 
eel  four-poster  bed  (#0285),  to  the  trade  to 
|der  at  J-  Lambeth  &  Co  ,  Washington,  D  C 

02)  646- 1 774  Linen  (#1 206)  gauze  for  bed 
Jangings,  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin  Fabrics, 
ir  showrooms  (415)  565- 1 950  Round-base 
j|ustable  brass  floor  lamp  with  dimmer 
fCI  130-F),  by  Casella,  for  dealers  (415)  626- 
300  Cylinder  burled  ashwood  table,  designed 
/  Harry  Lawenda,  to  the  trade  to  order  at 
filliam  Switzer.  for  showrooms  (604)  255-591 1 
andwoven  wool/mohair  rug,  to  the  trade  at 
aladino  Furniture  (see  above)  Natural  (#9023) 
ilk  for  bedskirt,  to  the  trade  at  Victoria 
abrics.  West  Lawrence  (718)  327-0210 

lEASON'S  SETTINGS 
'ages  120, 122-23  Flowers,  by  Blue  Meadow 
lowers,  NYC  (212)979-8618  120  Limoges 
lorcelain  salad  plate,  by  Lieux,  $120,  at  Henri 
lendel,  for  stores  (212)  247-1 100  Botticelli 
imoges  porcelain  dinner  plate,  $395  5-pce 
ilace  setting,  at  Bernardaud,  NYC  (212) 
37-7775  Carat  gold  leaf  Limoges  porcelain 
blate  shown  as  charger,  $122,  by  Philippe 
)eshoulieres,  for  stores  (201 )  939-4 199  Nobel 
;rystal  flute,  $75,  by  Orrefors,  for  stores  (609) 
'68-5400  All-purpose  wine  and  water  goblets, 
1 5  ea,  at  Wolfman-Gold  &  Good  Co  ,  NYC  (2 1 2) 
31-1888  Chrysanthemum  sterling  saltcellar 
ind  spoon,  $1 ,575,  sterling  pepper  shaker, 
25,  sterling  dog  candlesticks,  by  Tiffany  & 
0  .  for  stores  (800)  526-0649  Opera  Star  silk 
|For  tablecloth,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher 
yland,  for  showrooms  (212)  688-61 21   Sophia 
rinted  linen  napkin,  by  Leslie  Pontz,  for  stores 
:215)  242-3366  Louis  XVI  delft  bust,  c   1 770, 
ussian  18th-century  gold  on  steel  fork  and  gold 
r\  steel  knife  with  chinoiserie  blade,  $4,800 
14-pce  set,  similar  at  Willard  Vine  Clerk,  Maiden 
[Bridge  (518)  766-. 350.  Garden  Room  Stripe 
|(#658450)  cotton  cr'ntz,  from  Waverly,  for 
dealers  (800)  423-5881   121  Antique  mercury 
[glass  ornaments,  similar  at  J.  Mavec  &  Co  ,  NYC 
(212)  888-8100  Royal  Oak  Limoges  porcelain 
plate  and  bowl,  $750  5-pce  setting,  by  Puiforcat, 
for  stores  (201 )  939-4 1 99  Moisson  gold-plated 
flatware,  knife  $160,  spoon  $190,  fork  $190,  by 
(Hermes,  for  stores  (800)  441-4488.  Crystal  votive 
<!  candle  holders,  $12  ea,  by  littala,  for  stores 
(800)448-8252:  in  NY  (9 1)  628-1616  Bellotto 
handblown  wineglasses,  green  $70,  red  $90, 
Carmea  handblown  white  goblet,  $350,  both  by 
Bisazza,  for  stores  (800)  398-8071   Smyers 
i  handblown  goblets,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC 
'  (212)  753-7300  Linen  napkin,  by  Archipelago,  at 
Barneys  New  York,  for  stores  (212)  929-9000 
Murano  crystal  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  $1 1 6 
pr,  to  the  trade  at  Cose,  Chicago  (312)  226-6220 
Vieux  Paris  porcelain  vase,  $450,  similar  at 
Willard  Vine  Clerk  (see  above)  Flowers,  holly- 


and-pinecone  napkin  ring,  by  Deborah  Shapiro, 
NYC  (212)  532-2420  122  Drum  Papaya  porcelain 
plate,  $70  5-pce  setting,  by  Geoffrey  Beene  for 
Swid  Powell,  for  stores  (212)  753-0606  Talisman 
lacquered  silver-plated  flatware,  $395  5-pce  set, 
by  Christofle.  for  stores  (800)  677-7458  Narcisse 
crystal  wineglass,  $185,  by  Baccarat,  for  stores 
(212)  826-4100  Blue  Stem  Eon  crystal  water 
glass,  $30  ea,  by  Sasaki,  NYC  (212)  686-5080 
Acid-washed  limited  edition  glass  vases,  $250, 
$300,  by  Gunnel  Sahlin  Atelier  for  Kosta  Boda,  for 
stores  (609)  768-5400  Linen  napkin,  by 
Archipelago,  at  Barneys  New  York  (see  above) 
Multicolor  cord  napkin  ring,  at  ABC  Carpet  & 
Home,  NYC  (212)  473-3000  Wax  candles,  by 
Bernard  Roth,  for  stores  (212)  964-0363  Country 


Field  metal/polymer/ceramic  tiles,  $5  50  ea,  by 
Intaglio,  for  stores  (212)  744-3091   Cristal  de 
Sevres  crystal  champagne  flute  (shown  as 
vase),  at  Daum  Boutique,  NYC  (212)  355-2060 
123  Jardin  d'Eden  Limoges  porcelain  plates  with 
peach  border,  $190  5-pce  setting,  by  Haviland 
Limoges,  for  stores  (212)  826-4100  Blue  Raffia 
ceramic  service  plate,  $37,  by  Fitz  &  Floyd,  for 
stores  (800)  527-521 1   Distressed  wood  table, 
$895,  at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home  (see  above) 
Compote  Limoges  porcelain  oversized  cups  and 
saucers,  by  Billy  Goldsmith  Designs,  at  Wolfman- 
Gold  &  Good  Co  (see  above)  American  Garden 
sterling  teaspoons,  $425  5-pce  set,  by  Tiffany  & 
Co  (see  above)  Hand-painted  ceramic  flower 
plates,  large  $85.  small  $25,  pearlized  resin 
flatware,  by  Laure  Japy,  $225  5-pce  set,  at 
Barneys  New  York  (see  above)  Pressed  glass 
grape-motif  goblets,  $15  ea,  link  napkin  ring, 
$3  50,  at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home  (see  above) 
Checked  cotton  napkin,  $14.  at  Wolfman- 
Gold  &  Good  Co  (see  above) 
THE  PERFECT  KITCHEN 
New  Country  Kitchen 
Pages  133-36  Architecture,  by  Gwathmey 
Siegel  &  Assocs  .  475  10th  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY 
1 00 1 8  (2 1 2)  947- 1 240  Decoration,  by  Stephen 
Sills  of  Stephen  Sills  &  Assocs.,  204  East  90  St  , 
New  York,  NY  10028.  (212)  289-8180  Beau 
Harnais  French  limestone  tiles,  Thassos  marble 
for  countertops  and  backsplash,  at  Southampton 
Gallery  of  Marble  &  Tile,  Southampton  (516)  283- 
7525  9-inch  bronze  flush-mount  lights  on  walls, 
at  Urban  Archaeology,  NYC  (212)431-6969  134 


Drum  porcelain,  by  Geoffrey  Beene  for  Swid 
Powell,  for  stores  (212)  753-0606  135 
Ultraheavy-gauge  stainless-steel  refrigerator 
(#UR48HT),  by  Traulsen  &  Co  ,  for  dealers  (800) 
825-8220  Stove,  by  Garland  Industries,  for 
dealers  (800)  257-2643  136  Cypress  Garden 
china  tea  service,  by  Justin  Terzi  for  Swid  Powell 
(see  above)  Superba  dishwashers 
(#KUDS220T)  with  porcelain-on-steel  intenor,  by 
KitchenAid.  for  dealers  (800)  422-1230  Flip  Flop 
porcelain,  by  Tsao  &  McKown  for  Swid  Powell 
(see  above)  Magnolia  Gardens  linen/cotton  print 
on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils, 
for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878  Oster  Classic 
chrome/glass  blender,  by  Osterizer.  for 
dealers  (718)  236-5065  Classic  4'/2-qt  steel 
mixer  with  stainless-steel  bowl  (-/?K45SS), 
by  KitchenAid  (see  above) 
A  Place  for  Everything 
Page  137  Window  vitrine,  by  Walz  Des:  :     NYC 

(212)  229-2299  California  pantry  design,  fwiiing 
pin  racks,  by  Joan  Borinstein.  Los  Angeles  (2 1 3) 
272-44 1 1   Barley  Twist  pine  cabinet  with 
chicken  wire,  by  Smallbone,  for  dealers  (215) 
750-1928  Full  round  melamine  lazy  Susan  with 
heavy-gauge  steel  bars,  by  Allmilmo.  for  dealers 
(201 )  227-2502  Felt-lined  cabinet  design,  by 
Odom  Stamps  of  Stamps  &  Stamps.  Los  Angeles 

(213)  933-5698  Felt-lined  cabinet  fabrication, 
by  Gennaro  Rosetti  Furniture.  Los  Angeles 
(213)750-7794 

Small-Space  Kitchens 

Page  1 38  Architecture,  by  Robert  McAlpine  of 
Robert  Frank  McAlpine  Architecture,  644  South 
Perry  St  .  Montgomery,  AL  36104,  (205)  262- 
831 5  Range,  by  Viking  Range,  for  dealers  (60 1 ) 
455-1200  Dishwasher,  by  KitchenAid,  for 
dealers  (800)  422-1230  Refrigerator  (not 
shown),  by  Traulsen  &  Co  ,  for  dealers  (800)  825- 
8220  139  Architecture  and  decoration,  by 
Hermes  Mallea  and  Carey  Maloney  of  M  (Group), 
207  West  86  St  #81 5,  New  York,  NY  1 0024, 
(212)  874-0773  Cabinet  fabrication,  by  Milton 
Hadiks  Crafted  Interiors,  Teaneck  (201 )  833- 
0761  Woodwork  design,  by  Tess  Grundon, 
NYC  (212)  274-9764  Marmoleum  linoleum 
(#3002),  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for 
showrooms  (212)  752-9000  1940s  wallpaper, 
similar  at  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC  (212)  431- 
7673-  Stove,  by  Garland  Industries,  for  dealers 
(800)  257-2643  Range  hood,  by  Viking  Range 
(see  above)  Potscrubber  dishwasher,  by 
General  Electric,  for  dealers  (800)  626-2000 
Single-faucet  stainless-steel  sink,  by  Elkay,  for 
dealers  (800)  223-5529  Architecture  of  Nob  Hill 
kitchen,  by  Cass  Smith  of  Cass  Calder  Smith 
Architecture,  522  Second  St  ,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94107:  (415)  546-6470  Design  of  Nob  Hill 
kitchen,  by  Terry  Gamble  Interiors,  276 
Edgewood  Ave  ,  San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 1 7,  (4 1 5) 
731-8143  Four-burner  stainless-steel  cooktop 
(#GC),  by  Dacor,  for  dealers  (800)  793-0093 
Single-faucet  stainless-steel  corner  sink 
(#LCCR-3232),  by  Elkay  (see  above)  Superba 
Selectra  dishwasher  (#KUDS21S)  with  porcelain 
on  stainless-steel  interior,  by  KitchenAid  (see 
above)  Stainless-steel  oven/microwave  (#CMT), 
by  Thermador,  for  dealers  (213)  562- 1 1 33 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIIVIATE 
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Showinsf  Her  Colors 


(( .orilDnicd  from  fxigr  iS2)  know  who  tru- 
ly operates  as  an  archilec  t  and  a  deco- 
rator all  at  once,  "  says  Balazs,  who 
bi  avelv  collaborated  with  her  in  knock- 
ing down  a  few  walls.  "Her  approach  is 
that  evervthing  is  OK  to  try.  She's  ii7i- 
niensely  playful,  yery  self-confident. 
She  jnst  jumps  into  these  things  and 
makes  successes  of  them."  These  days 
S|)ear  is  ac  ting  on  her  social  conscienc  e, 
too.  In  their  sparetimeshe and  theoih- 


er  aichitects  in  the  CDC  group  haye 
been  drawing  up  blueprints  for  a  plan 
to  reyamp  the  Kbling  Brewery  on  a 
2..'^3-acre  site  in  the  Bronx  to  provide 
three  hundred  family-size  units. 

All  of  a  sudden  there's  some  com- 
motion in  Jeremy's  room.  We  hurry 
through  the  bookcases  which  make  up 
his  walls.  ("Books  are  the  best  sound  in- 
sulation.')  lUit  by  the  time  we  arrive 
Jeiemys  namiy  has  already  smoothed 
his  upset  and  returned  to  a  telephone 
conversation  across  the  room.  "I  totally 
disagree  with  anyone  who  tells  me  bud- 


gel  relates  to  aesthetic,"  Spear  goes  on, I 
picking  up  on  a  lost  point  about  herele-' 
gant  flea  market  sensibility.  "It's  a  chal- 
lenge to  make  something  work  with 
less  money.  It's  like  a  puzzle.  You  fit  the 
pieces  in."  Exhibit  A  is  Jeiemy's  crib, 
ordered  from  a  hf)tel  supply  catalogue. 
"It  was  only  a  bundled  dollais,"  says 
Spear  proudly.  ""And  it's  on  wheels." 
Then  she  fusses  with  an  arinful  of  Sal- 
yation  Army  mosquito  netting  so  that 
it  falls  over  her  son,  asleep  in  his 
chi  omed-steel  crib,  as  gracefully  as  rf  it 
were  a  lace  mantilla.  A 


Teapots 


(Conlimii  ,i  jiuni  /xii^c  117)  of  pottery — 
developed  in  ancient  Rome  and  all  the 
rage  in  classically  minded,  natural- 
hisiors  besotted  eighteenth-century 
Kngland — made  by  layering  clays  of 
different  colors  to  simulate  the  elabo- 
rate veining  of  haid  stone.  The  Wein- 
stocks  own  one  of  the  largest-known 
agateware  pots  as  well  as  possibly  the 
smallest,  a  so-called  one-dish  teapot. 
The  agate  designs  could  fool  an  untu- 
tored eye  into  pegging  them  as  early 
twentieth  century  art  pottery. 

In  the  molding  aiul  decoration  of 
teapots,  nothing  mundane  was  used 
when  the  exotic  or  lomantit  would  do. 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  cieate 
vessels  that  looked  like  anything  they 
were  not.  The  Weinstocks'  undecorat- 
ed  white  salt-glaze  waie — their  thin, 
sligfitly  pitted  surfaces  the  result  of  salt 
thrown  into  the  kiln  while  firing  at  the 
highest  temper.iture — lakes  the  shapes 
of  st|uirrels,  hearts,  even  manor 
houses,  with  serpents  for  spouts,  dogs 
ioi  knops  (the  Dutc  h  word  is  used  for 
the  finials  on  lids),  and  leafy  tendrils 
and  buiuhes  of  grapes  in  relief  wind- 
ing ovei  the  bodies.  The  more  distant 
the  (limes  ihe  better  for  inspiring  the 


Weinstocks'  pearlware  pot  lesembling 
a  Persian  pavilion,  their  polychrome 
salt-glaze  replica  of  Cihinese  export 
porcelain,  their  pots  citing  (ireek  my- 
thology with  transfer-printed  luuit- 
resses  and  temples.  In  an  effort  to 
imitate  the  patterns  of  more  princely 
silver  vessels,  pots  were  given  lions- 
head  knees  and  paw-shaped  feet. 

Like  a  latter-day  Venus  rising,  Bon- 
nie Prince  Charlie  tops  a  pecten  shell 
on  an  enameled  salt-glaze  pot  that  is 
just  one  of  many  manufactured  for 
Jacobite  supporters  of  the  Stuart  cause 
and  its  heartthrob  leader.  One  of  the 
moi  e  imagin.itive  ways  of  sporting  the 
tartan  was  on  a  plaid  teapot.  Ihe  deco- 
ration on  the  Weinstocks"  unusual 
checked  pot  embodies  the  whimsicality 
that  snares  them  every  time.  "Were 
drawn  to  naive,  folksy  things,"  says  Ju- 
die.  "I  like  the  fact  that  these  pots  look 
handmade."  Sometimes  the  artisans 
she  admires  would  let  loose  on  pcits 
whose  decorations,  like  the  tartan,  are 
so  stylized  or  abstract  Motherwell  orde 
Kooning  could  have  painted  them. 
One  fellow  (fellows  is  ap})arently  what 
they  were)  covered  a  pot  with  feathery 
c  uriicues  in  green,  yellow,  and  red. 
I  here's  even  a  whole  group  of  pots  de- 
signed  to  look  like  the  geometric 
(  hintzes  of  the  time. 


Of  course,  P.ngland  would  not  be  En- 
gland without  a  yen  lor  natiue.  A  full- 
scale  rural  idyll,  complete  with  twee 
cottage,  sheltering  trees,  and  rugged 
yeoman,  works  its  way  around  a  large 
pot  flnishedoff  withciabstock.thepic- 
turesciue  form  suggest^'d  by  gnarled 
branches — and  rooted  in  rococo 
style — that  appears  on  the  handles, 
knops,  and  spouts  of  so  much  Stafford- 
shiie.  Whieldon  pottery,  famous  for  its 
lovely  subtle  glazes,  went  this  one  bet- 
ter, with  fruit-  and  vegetable-shaped 
teapots:  melons,  apples,  pears,  pineap- 
ples, cauliflowers.  The  connoisseur  in 
Bennett  values  his  melon  pot  for  the 
precision  with  whic  h  the  lid  and  body 
match  up,  since  parts  often  got  mixed 
up  during  firing. 

I  his  is  a  finicky  customer,  but  for  his 
fiftieth  birthday  two  years  ago,  Judie 
knew  exactly  what  to  give  him.  The 
Weinstocks,  their  children,  and  twen- 
ty-four of  their  closest  friends,  includ- 
ing Phillys  own  Dr.  J.,  met  for  a  long 
weekend  in  England  at  Cliveden, 
kicked  of  f  With  afternoon  lea.  The  invi- 
tation had  been  transfer-printed  on 
teapots,  along  with  a  photograph  of 
Bennett.  "It  was  like  stepping  back  into 
the  eighteenth  century  for  the  week- 
end," says  Judie.  Just  the  Weinstocks' 
pot  of  tea.  A 


Swedish  Country 


(Coitlniiii'd  from  fxii^c  Z-Zj  leather-bound 
naluial  hisloi  y  books  in  the  libiarv  .ind 
the  scalloped  lurkish  wedding  gowns 
hanging  ready  in  a  guest  loom  are  a 
tribute  to  bibliophile  Claes  Ralamb,  a 
(ounselor  to  K.irl  XI,  who  built  (he 


manor  and  later  traveled  to  Turkey 
where  he  iriade  his  mark  as  the  first 
Swede  to  taste  coffee.  In  honor  of 
liedrik  I's  master  of  the  hunt  ("a  mas- 
ter at  hunting  mistresses  tcjr  tlie  king. "" 
says  Holmbeig),  who  was  an  avid  col- 
lector of  weapons  during  his  sojourn  at 
Liinna,  there  at  e  three  cannons  carved 
above  the  front  entrance  and  lances 


leaning  against  a  wall  outside  the 
dining  roc^m,  as  if  their  owners  had 
checked  them  at  the  dcjor  befc:)re  going 
in.  Ifie  rococo  and  neoclassical  flour- 
ishes thrcjughout  are  an  homage  to  the 
eighteenth-century  steel  magnate  re- 
sponsible for  updating  Lanna  by  re- 
decorating upstairs  and  down  and 
adding  a  fashionable  mansaid  roof. 
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Opposed  to  handling  anli(]ucs  with 
iralors'  white  gloves,  Holinberg  and 
undquist  use  eighteenth-century 
johlets  as  everyflay  flrinking  glasses, 
aek  Chinese  expoit  plates  in  the  dish- 
ashei,  and  |)ut  up  guests  in  a  (iusta- 
iaii  testei  bed  layeied  with  a  1750 
mbioideied  spread  I  hey  h.ive  had  to 
?ai  II  how  to  I'dit  out  <ill  but  the  essen- 


tials olniodeiii  lile  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, keep  these  anachronisms  out  of 
eyeshot:  their  Rolling  Stones  and  Step- 
penwolf  albums  are  stashed  in  a  medi- 
eval iion  safe  near  the  front  dooi . 

Thioughout  the  vear  the  couple  give 
elaborate  paities,  including  .1  New 
Year's  F.ve  ball  with  a  chamber  oiches- 
tia  and  an  entirelv  candlelit  (iustavian 


dinner  attended  bv  hoopskirtefl 
guests.  Its  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
manor  house  has  ever  seemed  as  fes- 
tive as  it  did  at  their  midsummer  seven- 
ties-theme night.  Posing  as  members  of 
the  Top  40  band  Abb.i,  in  l^lond  shag 
wigs  and  leather  bell-bottoms,  the 
hosts  did  the  bump  while  the  c  hande- 
liers  swayed  to  blaring  flisc o.  A 


]ientleman's  Garden 


Continued  from  page  129)  "hung"  with 
;arlands,  and  the  ranks  of  hemlock 
belisks  in  the  Ten  ace  (iaiclen  next  to 
he  house  are  as  elegant  as  any  Itali.ui- 
nspired  effort  in  Fiance  01  Holland. 
4ere  too  the  eye  is  distracted  bv  the 
iew  through  more  sheared  windows 
f  meadows  tumbling  down  from 
hickets  of  oak  and  hickory. 

In  his  waning  years  Ladew,  who  nev- 
:r  married,  gathered  friends  and  rela- 
ives  and  asked  them  to  create  a 
foundation  to  keep  the  gaiclen  going 
ifter  his  death.  I  oday  a  staff  of  five 
full-time  gardeners  works  under  the 
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director,  Lena  Claron,  and  fund-iais- 
ing  enterprises  include  a  benefit  point- 
to- point  race  in  April,  open-air 
concerts,  and  rent  from  two  polo  fields 
on  the  2,5()-acre  estate. 

A  visitor  is  asked  what  he  likes  most 
about  the  gardens.  Kvervthing.  is  the 
airswei :  the  rh\  thm  and  (ounterpoint. 
the  (  rafted  moments  of  anticipation 
and  surprise,  the  balance  between  man 
and  natuie.  It  is  a  composition  analo- 
gous to  fox  hunting,  indeed  to  Harvey 
Ladews  whole  life:  an  exercise  in  dar- 
ing, grace,  and  skill  within  strongly 
drawn  lines  of  behavior.  Ladew  en- 
tered the  world  befoie  the  (iay  Nine- 
ties and  left  it  in  the  wake  of  the  ,\geof 
Ac]uarius — and  was  happy  to  do  so.  He 


saw  civilization  unraveling  before  him. 
Young  women  in  the  huiu,  he  com- 
plained, tipped  back  their  bowlers 
irreverently.  His  grandmother's 
Madison  Aveiuie  brownsi-  u-  housed 
an  establishment  adveii  ig  the 
Whambinger.  IVrhaps  if  he  couid  re- 
turn to  see  his  gaiden  in  its  renewed 
splendor,  he  would  want  to  lingci  . 
L\en  those  of  us  who  never  knew  him 
would  wish  that  too.  But  tfie  overriding 
sentiment  is  lelief  tliat  Hai vey  Ladew 
never  got  ai  ound  to  that  desk  job.  A 

For  -t'lsiton  in/orrnaliou:  Latlnv  I  opuin  iJar- 
dem,  3  535  jarrettsvdle  Pike,  Monkton,  MD 
21111:  i-i  10}  5  57-9570.  The  srardens  arc 
open  until  Dec.  6;  the  house  will  he  dec(0(ited 
for  the  holidays  and  open  Per.  11  —  13. 
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Earn  $125,000+  As  An  Art  Dealer 


The  simple  hict  is  that  millions  of  cfollars  worth 
of  art  is  sold  e\'er\'  day.  Yes,  every  day.  And  inde- 
pendent art  dealers  are  earning  over  $200,000  a 
year  selling  fine  art. 

Zella  Jackson,  author  of  the  best-selling  book  on 
the  subject  'The  Art  of  Selling  Art',  has  taught  her 
mediod  of  selling  to  literally  diou&inds  of  people. 


In  addition  to  this  world  class  training,  The  Fine 
Art  Network  provides  you  access,  at  wholesale 
prices,  to  hundreds  of  works  of  art  from  todays 
nest-selling  artists. 

l-earii  to  prosper  in  this  fast- 
paced  world  of  fine  art.  Call  tor 
vour  free,  no-obliration,  informa- 


People  just  like  you.  Even  if  you  ve  never  saidied  art.     tion  kit  today.  800-7S3-4.V^7 


JZH. 


Tlie  Fine  Art 
Network 
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Joy  to  the  world 


I  Ins  IS  .1  sloi  \  ahoul  luc  uonicii 
and  two  men  wlio  li\c  and  woi  k 
■■■■■^^^^^^^^^^^  in  ihicc  ncigl)l)(>i  in<i,  houses  on 
Fiillon  Street  in  San  Fraiuiseo.  I  heii  n.iines  aie  Slieihi, 
I.<i\eiiie.  Jeainiie,  (latin,  M.iiie,  Bill,  .md  Jim.  and  the\ 
aie.  depending  on  who's  doini;  the  t. liking  about  them, 
either  special,  disabled,  i etaided,  or  handicapped. 

1  know  ol  these  se\en  women  and  nun.  who  logethei 
form  .1  family  that  is 
both  nidike  any  othei 
famil)  and  exactly  like 
any  ot hei  family,  be- 
cause List  |ul\  a  wliii  I- 
w  i  n  d  o  I  a  u  o  m  a  n 
named  jos  \  entui  ini 
Bianc  In  suept  into  mv 
olllce  in  New  \'ork  .md 
began  pulling  little  vel- 
vet smiled  animals  out 
ol  bags.  1  n  the  some- 
what (  haolit  show-.md- 
lell  th.it  followed,  1  w.is 
mioiined  that  the  ani- 
m.ils  i()\ering  mv  desk 
weie  (Ihi  istm.is  tree  oi - 
n.imenls,  ih.it  thev  had 
been  designed  b\  Prc- 
wcc's  Pla\/i()iisc  costume 
designer  Max  Robeil. 
who  died  of  AIDS,  and 


its  time, Just  as  it  suiely  would  be  forour  time  (though  for, 

dillerent  reasons),  but  it  was  the  brainchild  of  a  nun 

Sister  Miri.nn  Auxilium — ,md  lot  nunsspeci.il  dispensa- 
tion lot  contioveisial  concepts  has  traditionally  been 
gi  anted.  So  Sistei  Miiiam  m.irsh.iled  her  forces  by  enlist- 
ing volunteers  liom  the  capti\e  audience  of  San  Francis- 
cosClonvent  of  the  Sacred  1  le.iil.  An  ear  Ivconveit  tolhe 
cause  was  [o\  V'entui  ini.  who  in  \9r>'A  was  fifteen. 

In  the  inleiAening  loitv  years,  Joy 
V'entin  ini  kept  .il  it.  ultimatelv  becom- 
ing the  group's  director .  "I  wanted  to 
gi\'e  other   peo|}le  what  my  parents 
gave  me — .i  home  in  every  sense  of  the  '■ 
uoid,"  she  s.iid  bv  way  of  explaining  ' 
her  liles  work.  VVhi(  h.  .md  its  as  sitii- 
|)le  .md   rem.ii  k.ible  .is  lh.it.  explains 
the  p.ilp.ible  w.irmlh  in  the  trio  of 
houses  where  I   met  .Sheil.i,  Faverne,. 
Je.innie.  C.ithv.  M.ir  ie.  4iill,  and  jim. 
who  ,ill  sio|)ped  work  orr  their  (Ihrist- 
m.is  .num. lis  to  greet  me  en  masse. 
■Hello,  (ih.irles."  said  (iathy,  whose 
t.isk  it  was  to  o])en  the  front  door. 
■Welcome  to  Helpers  Homes."  .And 
then,  h.ning  deli\ered  hcM  line  per- 
fectly, (lathy  sighed,  visibly  pleased  i 
with  her  succ  ess.  It  was  jint  who  led  me 
on  lire  promrsed  lout ,  with  Sheila  and 
(l.ilh\.  helping  to  point  out  the-  high- 
lights, .is  thev  saw  therir.  ol  the  vvorn- 
ens  home,  the  mens  home,  arrd  the  ' 
(ommim.il  house,  which  is  where  the 


"I  have  never  been  to  a  place  where 

little  .inim.ils  .ire  irrade.  cpiiltitrg-hee 

people  are  happier,"  said  Rose  Kennedy  stvk.  around  a  big  table  with  every- 


ih.il  lhe\  h.id  been  rrr.ide  b\  the  .ifor emenlioned  giou|) 
ol  people  whom  my  \  isilor  couldrr't  merrtion  w  ithout  get- 
tirrg  riiistv-e\ed.  I  w.is  .ilso  informed  th.it  for  the  foirr  th 
ye.ir  the  .irrinrals  were  to  be  fe.ilured  irr  the  Christnr.is 
windows  ol  1  illarr\"s  in  S.iir  Franc  isco,  but  th.it  if  I  w.ml- 
ecl  one,  lhe\  wer  coiiK  for  s. lie  f  ronr  a  shop  irr  (  ihir  ar delli 
S(|u.irc-  (Helpers  Homes  Ba/aar,  4  I  .^>-:')S7-.S();')  I ).  It  .ill 
happened  \ci\  last.  And  then  Jo\  Venlurini  Bi.mchi 
gather  ed  her  little  arrimals  and  was  gone. 

Alter  the  \isit  a  somewhat  formal  note  ar  r  i\ecl:  "I  he 
yourrg  ladies  ,irrd  gerrllemen  .it  I  lelpei  s  I  lomes  look  for  - 
w.ird  lo  loinirig  \oii  through  our  home.  .i(ti\it\  pio- 
gr.im,  and  (drir .udelli  Scju.ir e  store  when  vou  .ue  irr  S.m 
Fr  .irrc  isco."  .Sirrcc  S.m  fr.inc  isco  is  but  a  plarre  r  ide  aw.i\ 
Irom  Nc-w  N'or  k,  .md  since  (Ihiislm.is  comes  but  once  .i 
ye.ir,  I  ueirt  to  S.m  Fi.incisco. 

Flu-  or  igirral  ide.r,  as  conceived  in  I*).").''),  was  lo  teach 
(ihiisiiarr  doc  trine  to  the  mentallv  retarded  so  th.rt  lhe\ 
could  gel  into  he.ixc-n.  Il  w.is  a  contioNer  sial  corrcepi  lor 


bocl\  sewing  and  stuffing  and  sirggest- 
ing  decor  .itive  .iddiliorrs  lo  e.ic  h  or  ii.imerrt  as  it  makes  its 
w.i\  through  eac  h  ol  the  \.ir  ions  h.irrds.  Oneol  the  major 
highlights  of  the  tour ,  cer  l.iinh  lor  Jim,  was  the  framed 
photograph  of  .i  smiling  Jim  alongside  <i  sriiiling  Rose 
Kenrredv,  who  showed  up  in  the  sprirrgol  1 968  in  a  big 
hat  .md  who  said,  before  le.i\ing:  "I  ha\e  ne\er  been  toa 
place  where  people  .ue  happier  th.iit  .it  Helper  s  Horrres."" 
I  he  l.ist  stop  on  the  itinei.ii\  w.is  the  shop  where 
Hel|)ers  Homes  sell,  in  .iddition  to  the  Christmas  ani- 
mals, .1  \.ir  iel\  of  clon.iled  things  in  a  large  space  provid- 
ed rent  free.  .As  we  arri\ecl,  (l.itin  t  iished  to  position 
her  sell  ne.ir  the  door,  once  ag.iirr  the  official  greeter. 
Jim,  me.irrwhile,  had  gr.ibbed  .i  pile  of  fliers  and  found 
his  la\or  ile  spot  on  Beac  h  Street  where,  wherr  I  walked 
down  to  s.i\  gc)od-b\e.  he  w.is  h.irrding  out  the  commer- 
ci.il  irrducemenls  to  arrvorre  w  ho  would  take  one.  He  was 
we.ir  irrg  .i  big  llopp\  hat  arrd  a  big  flopjn  srr.ile  and  he 
was  .1  h<ipj)\  m.m.  "Bve,  Charles,"  he  said  and  then  he 
went  orr  wrtir, his  business.  Charles  Gandee 
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